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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE 
INSTITUTION FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1917. 





Washington, Juno 80, 1918, 
To the Congress of the United States: 

Tn accordance with section 593 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, I have the honor, in behalf of the Board of Regents, 
to submit to Congress the annual report of the operations, expendi- 
tures, and condition of the Smithsonian Institution for the year end- 
ing June 80, 1917. T have the honor to be, 

‘Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Cuannes D, Waxcorr, Secretary. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 80, 1917, 


sunsKOTS, 


1, Annual report of the secretary, giving an account of the opera- 
tions and condition of the Institution for the year ending June 80, 
1917, with statistics of exchanges, ete. ‘ 
Report. of the executive committee of the Board of Regents, 
exhibiting the financial affairs of the Instit |, including a state- 
ment of the Smithsonian fund, and receipts and expenditures for the 
year ending June 30, 1917, 

8. Proceedings of the Board of Regents for the fiscal year ending 
Tune 30, 1917. 

4. General appendix, comprising a selection of miscellaneous mem- 
irs of interest to collaborators and correspondents of the Institution, 
teachers, and others engaged in the promotion of knowledge. ‘These 
momoirs relate chiefly to the calendar year 1917. 
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REPORT 
oF THE 
SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
(Cuanues D. Watcorr 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1917. 


To the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution: 

Gexturaey: I have the honor to submit herewith the customary 
annual report on the operations of the Smithsonion Institution and 
its branches during the fiscal year ending June 80, 1917, including 
work placed by Congress under the direction of the Board of Regents 
in the United States National Museum, the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, the International Exchanges, the National Zoological 
Park, the Astrophysical Observatory, and the United States Burean 
of the International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 

‘The general report reviews the affairs of the Institution proper and 
briefly summarizes the operations of its several branches, while the 
appendices contain detailed reports by the assistant secretary and 
others directly in charge of various activities. The reports on opera- 
tions of the National Museum and the Bureau of American Ethnology 
will also be published as independent volumes. 


‘THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
‘THE ESTABLISHMENT. 


‘The Smithsonian Institution was created an establishment by a 
of Congress approved August 10, 1846. Its statutory members 
tho Preident of the United States, the Vico President, the Chiet 
Tustice, and the heads of the executive departments. 

THE BOARD OF REGENTS. 

‘The Board of Regents, which is charged with the administration of 
the Institution, consists of the Vice President and the Chief Justice 
of the United States as ex officio members, three Members of the 
Senate, three Members of the House of Representatives, and six ci 
zens, “two of whom shall be residents in the city of Washington and 

1 
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the other four shall be inhabitants of some State, but no two of them 
from the same State.” 

In the personnel of the board the only change was the appoint- 
ment on January 15, 1917, of Hon. Henry White, of Maryland, to 
succeed Dr. Andrew D. White, of New York, who because of the in- 
firmities of nge felt compelled to resign after serving as Regent for 
nearly 29 years. ‘The roll of Regents on June 30, 1917, was as fol- 
Jows: Edward D. White, Chief Justice of the United States, Chan- 
cellor; Thomas R. Marshall. Vice President of the United States: 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Member of the Senate; William J. Stone, 
Member of the Senate; Henry French Hollis, Member of the Sen- 
ate; Scott Ferris, Member of the House of Representatives; Ernest 
W. Roberts, former Member of the House of Representatives; James 
TT. Lloyd, former Member of the House of Representatives; Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, citizen of Washington, D. C.; George Gray, 
citizen of Delaware; Charles F. Choate, jr. citizen of Massachusetts; 
John B. Henderson, jr., citizen of Washington, D. C.; Charles W. 
Fairbanks, citizen of Indiana, and Henry White, citizen of Mary- 
Jand. 

‘The board held its annual meeting on December 14, 1916, The 
proceedings of that meeting, as also the annual financial report of 
the executive committee, have been printed, as usual, for the use of 
the Regents, while such important matters acted upon as are of public 
interest are reviewed under uppropriate heads in the present report 
of the secretary. A detailed statement of disbursements from Gov- 
ernment appropriations, under the direction of the Institution for 
the maintenance of the National Museum, the National Zoological 
Park, and other branches, will be submitted to Congress by the secre- 
tary in the usual manner, in compliance with the law. 











FINANCES. 


By the deposit of $4,000 derived from revenues during the year, 
the permanent fund of the Institution deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States now amounts to $1,000,000, the limit authorized 
by Congress, and is divided as follows: 





500,00 
14, 000. 00 
11, 000, 00 
28, 070.00 
1,100. 00 


‘Total fund in the ‘Treasury of the United States 11,000,000. 00 
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Other resources. 


Registered and guaranteed 4 per cent bonds of the West Shore 
Rallroad Co, part of legucy of Thomas G. Hodgkins (par 











value) — — $42, 000.00 
‘Coupon 5 per cent bonds of the Brooklyn Rapid ‘Transit Co., due 
aly 1, 1918 (cost)—____. aoee 5,040.63 








Coupon 6 per cent bonds of the Argentine Nation, due Dec. 15, 
1917 (cost) —. =. 5,008. 75 





‘Total invested funds ——_—. 4, 052, 194. 88 


With the exception of $4,000 deposited in the Treasury, above 
noted, no other permanent investments were made during the year. 
‘These deposits consisted of interest accumulations and rentals only. 

‘The principal revenues of the Institution being collectable July 1 
and January 1 each year, a surplus of eash accumulated at these 
times. Instead of allowing this surplus to be idle in the Treasury, 
the plan has been adopted to invest such sums as may be spared in 
time certificates of deposit issued by strong financial institutions of 
this city, The rate of interest obtained on these certificates is 3 per 
cent per annum and it is believed that approximately $1,000 can be 
gained each year by this method. 

‘The income of the Institution during the year, amounting to 
$88,649.52, was derived as follows: Interest on the permanent foun- 
dation, $61,490.59; contributions from various sources for specific 
purposes, $16,630; and from other miscellaneous sources, $10,528.98. 

‘Adding the cash balance of $44,711.02 on July 1, 1916, the total 
resources for the fiscal year amounted to $133,300.54. 

‘The disbursements, which are given in detail in the annnal report 
of the executive commitee, amounted to $124,127.98, leaving a 
balance of $9,232.56 in cash and on deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States June 80, 1917. 

Tn addition to the above specific amounts to be disbursed by the 
Tnstitution there was included under the general appropriation for 
printing and binding an allotment of $76,200 to cover the cost of 
printing and binding the Smithsonian annual report, and reports and 
miscellaneous printing for the Government branches of the Insti- 
tution. 

The Institution was charged by Congress with the disbursement of 
the following appropriations for the year ending June 30, 1917. 
















International. exchanges. =. $82, 000 
International exchanges, deficiency 3,500 
American ethnology. 42,000 
Astrophiysical observatory. 18,000 
National Museum: 
Furniture and fixtures 000 
‘Heating and lighting.---—- am 
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National Museum—Continued. 
Preservation of collections. 













eo eee 2,000 
Postage = 100 
Bullding repairs 10, 000 

Natlonal Zoologica! Park. 100, 000 

International Catalogue of Setentific Literature 7,500 


‘Total. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


Throughout its history the Smithsonian Institution has constantly 
cooperated with the executive departments and other establishments 
of the Government in all matters pertaining to scientific activities, 
Particularly during the period of the present world war has, the 
Institution been of service in connection with many important meas- 
ures, Every member of its scientific staff, every one of its 500 
‘or more employees, has aided the Nation to the utmost in every 
possible manner. ‘The laboratories and workshops of the Tnstitution 
‘and its branches have been utilized to their fullest extent and routine 
affairs have taken second place whenever important national matters 
have needled attention, Your Secretary, as president of the National 
Academy of Sciences, as chairman of the military committee of the 
National Research Council, and as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Advisory Committeo for Aeronautics, has had 
‘opportunity to keop in close touch with the needs of the Nation and to 
ive such advice as has been in his power, especially in connection 
with the development of aeronautics, 

‘The Institution was particularly fortunate in having as former 
Scoretary, Prof, 5. P. Langley, who in 1896 gave to the world a prac- 
tical demonstration of the feasibility of mechanical flight by « ma- 
chine heavier than air propelled ‘by its own power. To him the 
Nation to-day owes more than can be told, and as an indication of that 
debt his memory is fittingly preserved in the name“Langley Field,” a 
tract of some 1,800 acres near Hampton, Virginia, where extensive ox- 
periments of the highest importance to the art of aviation are now 
being carried on. ‘The Government has now been aroused to the an. 
preme worth of airplanes, machines which Professor Langley 20 years 
ago foresaw would be of great service in times of war as well aa 
peace. His prophecy has been fulfilled far beyond his hopes or 
dreams. The large machine with which his personal experiments 
ceased in 1908 proved its worth and its eapability of actual flight 
during the past year. Change after change in the design of air- 
planes to adapt them for scouting, for fighting, and other military 
Purposes has followed in rapid succession until now aerial battle, 
are of daily occurrence and nations are looking shend to their ex. 
tended nse under peace conditions. 
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‘As stated in my last report, the organization’ of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics has made unnecessary for the 
present the permanent establishment by the Smithsonian Institution 
of the Langley Aerodyanmical Laboratory. Every facility continues, 
however, to be afforded to Federal bureaus to study aviation models 
and records possessed by the Institution and, in particular, to con- 
sult the large Smithsonian Library on Asronautics, together with a 
general card index of acronautical literature, 

There has recently been erected adjacent to the Smithsonian build- 
ing a temporary structure for the use of the United States Signal 
Seriyoo especially for housing aeroplanes of various designs and 
avintion appliances, 

‘The executive committee of the National Advisory Committee has 
held monthly meetings during the year, and many problems of deep 
importance have been discussed. 

Upon the recommendation of the committee there was organized 
hy the Council of National Defense the “Aircraft Production Board,” 
“to consider the situation in relation to the quantity production. of 
aircraft in the United States and to cooperate with the officers of 
tho Army and Navy and of other departments interested in the 
production and delivery to these departments of the needed aircraft 
in apcordance with the requirements of each department,” 

‘Tho committee also recommended to the Government the adoption 
of a continuing program for the training of aviators and the produc- 
tion of airplanes and the establishment of schools and an adequate 
organization and personnel of regular officers, both in the Army and 
Navy for the efficiont use of aircraft and direction of the avintors pro- 
vided for, As a result of the committee's activities the advance in 
acrinl preparedness has been accelerated, 

‘The committee has established a research laboratory at Langley 
Field, Virginia, for the carrying on of scientific investigations. 
Among the several subcommittees engaged in the study of aeronautic 
probloms are those on aerial mail service, aero torpedoes, aircraft 
communication, airplane mapping, relation of the atmosphere to 
aeronautics, standardization of specifications for acronautie materials 
and acronautic nomenclature, specifications for aeronautic instru- 
ments, radiator design, motive power, and safe design, construction, 
and navigation of aircraft, 

‘The second annual report of the National Advisory Committeo for 
Aeronautics was published during the year in n volume of 620 octavo 
pages, including technical reports on “ General specifications covering 
requiréments of aeronautic instruments,” “Nomenclature for aero- 
nauties;” “Muillers for aeronautics,” “Gasoline carbureter design.” 
and “Experimental researches on the resistance of air.” 

(65133"—su 1917 —2 
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RESEARCHES AND EXPLORATIONS, 


‘The usnal activities werd continned dliring the past year in advane- 
ing one of tho fundamental objects of the Smithsonian Institution, 
the inorease of knowledge. In this work various explorations and 
researches were inaugurated or participated in by the Institution and 
its branches, covering practically all. di i 
thropological, biological, and geological science. ‘The extent of these 
explorations and researches during the history of the Institution 
covers a wide range, although a great deal more of most important 
work could have been accomplished had adequate funds been 
able. Friends of the Institution have generously aided th 
particularly during the last few years, through the contribution of 
funds for specific purposes, but much yet remains undone, and op- 
portunities for undertaking important lines of investigation are 
constantly being lost through lack of means to carry them into 
execution. 

Several proposed expeditions to various parts of the world have 
been temporarily delayed by the war in Europe. 

Twill hore mention only briefly some of tho recent activities of the 
Institution in these directions, and for details of other researches and. 
explorations may rofer to the appendices containing the reports of 
thoso directly in charge of the several branches of the Institution 
and also to the ucconnts given in the customary pamphlet review of 
this work published each year in the Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections, 


GHOLOOICAL EXPLORATIONS IN ‘TILE CANADIAN ROCKINS, 











In continuation of geological work carried on hy me for soveral 
years past: in the Canadian Rocky Mountains, I was engaged during 
tho summer and early fall of 1016 in field investigations on the Con- 
Cinental Divide forming the boundary between Alberta and Br 
Columbia, south of the Canadian Pacific Railway. ‘The very heavy 
snowfall of the previous winter, together with frequent snow and 
rain squalls during the summer, had made the conditions unusually 
favorable for taking photographs, the air being exceptionally pure 
and clear during the field season, conditions, however, very unfayor. 
able for geological investigations. A large number of photographs 
‘were secured, including » number of panoramic views made on con. 
tinuous films 8 feet in length. 

‘The sections examined and measured extend from the Mount 
Assiniboine region southwest, of Banff, Alberta, northwest to the 
Kicking Horse Pass, where the Canadian Pacific Railway has bored 
a double loop through the mountains on the north and south sides of 
the pass, 
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‘The season's work was undertaken with two’principal objects in 
view: First, to determine, if possible, the base line of demarcation 
between the Lower and Middle Cambrian; and second, to locate the 
exact horizon of a Cambrian subfauna (AZdertela) that had in its 
entirety been found only in drift bowlders in the Kicking Horse Val- 
ley east of Wapta Lake. 

‘Ono of the important incidental results obtained was the discovery 
at Wonder Pass of a great overthrust fault by which the basal 
Cambrian rocks forming the mountains on the west side of the pass 
have been thrust eastward over upon the limestones of the Devonian, 
shown in the slope on the east side of the puss, ‘The thrust along 
this fault has carried the rocks forming the main range of the 
Rockies in this area several miles to the eastward. The fault crosses 
through Wonder Pass and then curves to the northwest, southeast 
of Magog Lake, to the great cliff forming the northern extension of 
tho Assiniboine massif, During the million or more years that the 
agencies of erosion had been wearing away the great mass of rocks 
aboye the fault, mountain peaks, canyons, and ridges have been 
caryed and polished by frost, snow, and the grinding foree of huge 
glaciers, ‘The glaciers have now retreated to a point near their 
origin, high up on the mountains, but they have left behind them 
Dasins that are filled with beautiful lakes, such as Magog, Sunburst, 
and Ross. 

‘The line of demarcation between the Lower and Middle Cambrian 
was found to be high up in the section on the face of the cliffs at 
Wonder Pass, and throughout the Assiniboine massif. 

While camped on Magog Lake, below Mount Assiniboine, some 
marvelous reflections of the peal in the waters of the lake were seen 
in the quiet of tho early morning. The changes in the “cloud ban 
ners,” at the peak occur very rapidly. These views led us to regard 
tho grand pyramid of Mount Assiniboine as the Matterhorn of 
America. ‘ 

Northwest of Banif the broad valley of the Bow has been eroded 
diagonally back through the massive scarf of the overthrust massif 
and thus exposed to erosion the heart of the great arch that had its 
crest over the region now occupied by Mount Victoria and other 
peaks of the Bow Range. 

Some photographie views were secured looking south across the 
Bow Valley into the heart of the Rockies. A view of Pinnacle Peak 
tells the story of the tremendous power of erosive agencies, where the 
colossal quaftzites and limestones are shattered and eroded into the 
most fantastic forms, 

West: of Pinnacle Peak, at the head of Paradise Valley, Mount 
‘Hungabee rises in a terraced wall 4,000 feet above the glacier at its 
foot, while another glimpse of these great cliffs is seen under Mount 
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Lefroy, where the melting snows cascade down as a beautiful brook 
‘over the quartzite ledges. 

At lust, in the cliffs above Ross Lake the Albertella fauna was 
Tocated in situ, and from the slopes above the lake a panoramic view 
was taken of Mount Bosworth, above Kicking Horse Pass on the 
Continental Divide. Although only 9,083 feet in height, Mount Bos- 
worth exposed in its slopes over 12,000 feet in thickness of bedded 
rocks that constitute one of the best sections of the Cambrian rocks 
found in the Canadian Rockies, 

Considerable collections of Cambrian fossils were obtained by 
myself and Mrs. Walcott, who accompanied and worked with me 
throughout the entire trip, before the storms of late September drove 

us back to Banff and ended the research for the season. 

‘Many of the photographs taken in this wonderful region are repro- 
duced in one of the publications of the Institution,* 


GEOLOGICAL FIELD STUDIES. 


Dr. George P. Merrill, head curator of geology in the National 
Museum, devoted several days of the summer vacation period in 1916 
‘o visiting the gem and feldspar quarries of Auburn, Topsham, and 

neighboring areas in Maine. While nothing new was secured, he 
was able to add interesting material to the Museum exhibit illustrat- 
ing the character and association of the pegmatite dikes, which is 
now being installed in the Museum. 





MUNTINO GRAPTOLITES EX THE APPALACHIAN VALLEY. 


‘The great value of the extinct organisms known as graptol 
dotermining the ago of geological formations which contain fe 
often no other kinds of fosils, has been proved time and aga 
During the summer of 1916 Dr. R. S. Bassler and Mr. C. E. Ronis 
both of the division of paleontology, United States National Mu. 
seum, had occasion to test this particular group of fossils in the 
course of a study of the Cambrian and Ordovician shale formations 
‘of western Maryland. They report that— 

Tecent exearntions along the Western Maryland Railroad, in the great shale 
helt Just west of Willameport and extending north abd south for hundreds of 
miles, exposed these rocks to such advantage that tt was thought possible 
‘ciough forats could be found in them to determine thelr exact geologic nor med 
structure, However, no fossis of any kind were found after much search, Te 
tras then decided that the rocks were either barren o€ organic ifs en the cleat 
‘age produced fn the strata by the great forces resulting In thelr present folded 
Condition destroyed all traces of fowsix. 

Pinally a fold of biack shale was observed and at the polnt where the 
cleavage and the bedding planes colnelded. abundant graptolite realse wore 


Fomiiiacsian Miscellaneous Collections, vol 3, Na 47, 1917. 
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iscovered. The species which were collected proved to be of such typleat 
‘Trenton forms that there could be no doubt of the Middle Ordovielan age of 
this particular shale, Liméstones known to be much older outerop so short 
4 distance to the east of this that a great fault or displacement between the 
‘two Kinds of rocks is clearly Indicated. 

‘With these facts in hand, the fault wax traded for w distince of 90 miles 
north and south, thus again showing that the graptolites proved the key to the 
‘seologle structure of the region, 


EXPLOUATIONS IN THE O10 VALLEY FOR YOSSI, ALGAE AND CORAL REPS, 


‘Through the extensive siudies of the Secretary for several years 
past, the collections of the National Museum are rich in limestone- 
forming pre-Cambrian algae—a low order of water plants that 
axcrete lime or silica, An instructive series of these fossils hus been 
placed on exhibition, but in order to show the geologic occurrence 
and evolution of this group of plants it was necessary to supplement 
the pre-Cambrian forms with specimens of more recent age, Ac- 
cordingly Dr. R. S. Bassler, curator of paleontology, spent. some 
‘weeks in the Ohio Valley, particularly in the blue grass region of 
Kentucky, in a search for large exhibition specimens, and in a study 
of their mode of ocourrence, He was successful in procuring a num- 
ber of showy exhibition specimens as well as numerous study eollec- 
tions. 

More difficult, however, was the discovery and quarrying of a 
fossil coral reef suitable for exhibition in the Musoum, Coral reefs 
are known at several horizons in the Paleozoic rocks of the Ohio 
Valley but they are seldom so exposed that an instructive section 
can be quarried out without injury to the specimens. A great reef of 
corals outcrops in the strata along the banks of Chenoweth Creek at 
Joffersontown, near Louisville, Kentucky, and this was selected to 
furnish an exhibit for the Museum. A section of the stratified rocks 
6 feet by 10 feet was bodily quarried out of the bank, and these strata 
with their contained corals were later set up in the exhibition hall of 
paleontology. 

‘The lowest Inyer of limestone is composed largely of fossil brachi- 
opod shells, Next above is n layer with scattered corals belonging to 
a long-tubed species (Columnaria eadcina Nicholson), probably torn 
by waves from a near-by coral reef. Overlying this is a limestone 
stratum largely made of the twiglike stems of stony Bryozoa (Tre- 
postomatn), 

‘The main reef of corals is chiefly composed of the rounded heads 
of three species of honeycomb corals, some with radial partitions in 
the tubes (Columnaria alveolata Goldfuss), others without such par- 
titions (Columnaria vacua Foerste), and still others with ‘spongy 
walls (Calapoecia cribriformis Nicholson). Large stems of fluted or 
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nodular Hydrozon (Heatricea) aro scattered among the honeycomb 
‘coral masses. 

Horn corals (Streptelasma ruaticum Billings) are to be seen in 
both the lower and upper coral beds. ‘The spaces between the lime- 
stone Inyers and also between the heads of coral were filled with 
clay which contained many other examples of fossil life. 

‘Another coral reef in central Kentucky composed of n single 
species (Stromatocerium pustulorum Safford) was investigated and 
several massive and complete specimens exeavated for exhibition, 
‘The smallest of these was several feet in diameter. ‘These conical 
coral masses are restricted to a single layer of limestone, on which 
account they serve to identify the bed from place to place. This 
coral reef oceurs in the Trenton limestone and fine outerops occur 
around Lexington, Kentucky, and it has been noted at many localities 
in contral Kentucky andl eentral Tennessee, 


WXAMINATION OF AN! 





Y HUMAN REMAINS 1 YLOIIDA, 


A. good deal of public and scientific interest was aroused by the 
finding of human remains in Florida under conditions which seemed 
possibly to indicate extreme age. It was therefore desirable that a 
critical examination be made of the bones and their environment. 
‘Accordingly, on the invitation of Dr. E. H, Sellards, State geologist 
of Florida, and as his guest, Doctor Hrdlitka, of the United States 
National Museum, spent four days in the latter part of October, 
4916, at Vero, Florida, where his time was devoted to the study of 
the site from which certain human bones described by Doctor Sel- 
Jards wore obtained, and to a preliminary examination of the bones 
themselves. 

Doctor Hrdlitka reports as follows: 


Taahorers were engaged, and with thelr help there was mado x elean exposure 
shout 100 fect in length of the geologleal depoalts tn close proximity to the 
Jocalitles whore the huinan hones hind been dincovered: "This afforded com: 
prehensive and entlghtening view of the formations Involved, 

"he two huinan skeletons hid been found in the south hank of a recently 
exeayated drainage canal, ‘They occurred one In falrly close proximity to, 
find the other within the broad, stiallow bed of w small fresh-water stream, 
now dealned by a lateral cut from the canal. ‘The former lay in dark and 
fomewhnt Indurated winds, the latter for the most part at the base of the muck 
eposit of the stream bed, and between this anid the next older stratum, A 
‘ew sinalfer bones, which probably belouxed to the second skeleton, were found 
‘at bout the sume fevel n short distance from the rest of the remalns in. an 
elerntion of the lower sandy layer. 

‘the first skeleton lay nt a depth of 24 fect, the second at a depth of 2 to 4 
feet trom the surface. ‘The deposits above the first skeleton consisted partly 
fof somewhat indurated and partly of ordinary sands, overlaid by n layer of 
tnrl, ‘The marl when freshly exposed was found to be of the consistency of 
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fresh’ mortars but on longer exposure hardened to fairly solld rock. Above 
skeleton No. IT there was only muck nd irregular sandy’ patches, 

‘Skeleton No, I Js that of a woman, probably adult; skeleton No, TK that of un 
adult man of somewhat advanced years, The bones of the former lay close to- 
‘iler; those ofthe latter were diszociated, though lying within « moderate-nized 
ellipse. Broken pottery, bone and stone implements, and stone chips were found 
In tho same strata, more particulary In the mck layers, with the human bones, 

Besides tho two skeletons, single bones of three additional human bodlex—one 
‘child, ove a youns person, and one adult—were discovered in the vicinity. 

‘The human bones were considerably mineralized, and tn dhe same strata $9 
‘hich they occurred are found many bones of long-extinet animals, much ax 
mastodons, taplra, ete. 

‘Due to the presence of the fossil animal bones in the same strata with the 
‘human remains, and to the nulneraliration of the Intter, the opiaion was ad- 
vanced that the human remains were of the same age nx the animal bones, 
‘which would retogato thom to the early part of the Quaternary. 

‘This is not wintalned by an antheopologleal xtudy af the caso and of the 
remalns, ‘The hunwn bones show no xighs of weathering, gnawing, of trampling, 
tnd tho two nkelolons wore represented by so many parts that the only satis 
factory explanation of the conditions can bo fonnd tn the assumption that the 
romaine aro Chote of dntentlonal burlalk 

‘The pottery and tho bone and stone implements aro all Wontieal with slmitar 
artifacts of the Florida or southeastern Tudiana, white the human boner them- 
felves show, without excenton, modern features, with numerous characterlsticn 
whlch permit thelr identieation atvo a Taina, 

‘Tha conclusions areivet at aro that tho Vero finds represent another of those 
nse, witch are bound to ocour from thine tostine, where tho elreusiatances 
fev to point to wntiqulty of the human bones, but whore a thorugh, isided 
Inquiry’ ebows that the'mom of the erldence tx dectavely galt seh an ne 
‘sorption, 

Following the visit to Vero, Doctor Hrdligka mado a trip to Fort 
‘Myers, Florida, and to several of the outlying keys, whore human re- 
mains were reported. ‘The particular object of this trip was to visit 
‘small island off Fort Myers known as the Demorest or Demere Key, 
‘on which, according to information obtained from Mr. Sam L. King, 
of Bristol, Tennessee, human bones could be found “imbedded in con- 
evetionary materials” Concerning these remains Doctor Hrdlitka 
says: 

‘Demere Key, the surface of which measures about 15 neres, was originally 
a low and swampy Island, ike all of tho siall keys in the viinty, but w larger 
Dart of Its surtuce wan la the coure of tine artifially elevated by the Tada, 
by menns of shells, sand, and soll, for the purpose of habitation and cultivation, 
‘Along the middle of this large artifical eleration runs a remarkable platform 
About 80 feet long, the eastern boundary of which tx supported by a stl tally 
‘well preserved, sellimade wall of conch shell, ‘This structure haw been briefly 
reported by Cushing and by Mr, Clarence 1. Moore, bat its origin ts In doubt, 
At A short distance northeast of thin elevation there ix a low, frremular heap 
‘which contains numerous Tudian burials On examioing the surface of thie 
Ioap {t was found to consist of shells, detritus, sand, and vegetable matter, and 
to be everywhere more or less consolidated to the depth of from 6 to 18 Inches, 
‘The consolidation yas such that in mony places it was very hard to penetrate 
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‘the Crust with an ordinary mattock. Within this crust, on breaking parts of tt 
‘oft and turning them over, were fond numerous hitman bones, including some 
hore or less defective skulls, Beneath the crust was white sand, which also 
contained many bones, with a few Indian ornaments and fragments of pottery. 
‘The consolidated crust differed In composition. For the larger part It was 

oquing, of Just about such a compoxttion ns beach accumulations: along: the 
teu but In other places the solidified part consisted almost entirely of white 
‘sand, While In still others ft was @ dark concretionary’ mass Inclosing shells, 
‘sand, and vegetable tnntter, besides the bones, ‘Tho human bones, though evi: 
ently more oF less changed, were not yot petrified ; and the mound as ® whole 
ippeiirs to hnye no claim to antiquity greater than perhaps a few hundred 
‘years; but Its surface offers a fino example of what favorable conditions ean 
‘accomplish In no great space of time In the way of consolidation and tnetusion 
Into rock of human remains, 


MOLOGICAL WORK IN CUBA AND MATTE, 


Mr. John B. Henderson, « Regent of the Institution, and Dr, Paul 
Bartsch, curator of marine invertebrates, spent the last half of Mareh 
in the region abont the Guantanamo Naval Station in eastern Cuba, 
collecting a large quantity of very interesting land shells, binds, 
plants, fossils, and marine invertebrates, ‘The month of April was 
spent in Haiti, where they thoroughly explored the Cul-de-Sac region, 
‘the north coast of the western peninsula, and the constal range from 
the Cul-de-Sac north as far ns San Marcos, ‘They secured many in- 
teresting specimens of Iand and fresh-water mollusks, several new 
birds, some very interesting cacti and other plants, and a general in 
‘vortebrate collection from this much-neglected island. A large series 
of interesting photographs was also made, many of which will be 
used in a report. on the expedition which the explorers hope to pub- 
Tish in the near future. 


ROTANICAL EXPLORATIONS IN THLE HAWATIAN ISLANDS, 


During the summer of 1916, from June to November, Mr. A. 8, 
Hitcheoek, custodian of the section of grasses of the division of plants 
in the National Musoum, traveled in the Hawaiian Islands studying 
and collecting the flora, especially the grasses. Concerning his explo- 
rations Mr, Hitchcock says: 

‘The Intands are all of volcante origih and the rock te lava except a very Little 
‘that {4 coral formation, Kaval, the geologically oldest Island, shows the great- 
fst effect of erosion, the deep eanyons rivaling In beauty the Grand Canyon 
fof tho Colorado, On the island of Hawall are the two highest peaks of the 
group Mauna Kea, 19,825 feet, and Mavina Toa, 13,075 feet In helt. Above 
10,000 feet there Is scarcely any vegetation upon these peaks, espectally upon 
‘Manna Lon, which is made up of comparatively recent tava, 

‘The iwportant agricultural industries are the ralsing of sugnr, ive stock, 
and pineapples, ‘The cultivated trees and shrubs are of great varlety und 
‘heanty, and are drawn from all tropical and subtroptcal lands. One of the in- 
troduced trees of great economle Importance Is the algiroba tree, oF kawe, a 
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the Hawallans call {t; Tt 1s found ina belt on the lowlands slong the shores 
‘of all the islands and occuples the soll almost to the exclusion of other plants, 
‘he pods are very. nutritious and are eagerly enten by all kinds of stock. ‘The 
flowers furnish in excellent quality of honey. ‘The prickly-pear eactus has 
decome extensively suturallzed In the dryer portions of nll the tslands, ‘The 
‘anchmen utilixe this for feed when. other kinds become scarce, the cattle eating 
the succulent Joints in spite of the thorns, ‘Two Introduced shrubs now occupy 
extensive nreas and have begome great pests. ‘These are guitva, whose frult 
farnishes the delicious guava jelly, snd Jantana, with clusters of handsome 
parti-colored flowers. 

‘Tho Indigenous flora is highly Interesting tough not abundant in species. 
‘two of the commonest trees are the ohia and the koa, ‘The former, also called 
‘ohla lehun and Jehun, rescmbles, In the appearance of the trunk, our white 
fonk, but bears benutiful clusters of scarlet flowers with long-protruding sta- 
mens, ‘The kon produces a valuable wood much used in cabfnetmaking, now 
becoming familiar through tty use for making ukuleles. Among the pecullar 
plants of the Aslands ts the sllversword, a strikingly bewutiful composite with 
‘listening silvery leaves, whlch grows only on the slopes of cltwler cones tn 
tho crater of Haleakala and In a few very llmited localities on Hawall, ‘The 
family Lobellncene Is represented by about 100 xpectes belonging to 6 kenera. 
‘The numerous arborescent apectes are very pecullar and characteristic. Many 
of them form slender trunks Ike mall palms, erowned with w large eltster of 
Jong tinerow leaves, ‘The trunks of some species are as much as 80 or 40 
foot high, and the large bright colored flowers are somettines remarkably 
deautiful, 

"Phe indigenous grasses of the Hawailan Islands are not numerous, Three 
pecullar specles of Panicum Inhabit the open bos formed on the tops of many 
Of the igh moubitalns tn the wet zone such ws Mount Eeka and Mount Kulu! 
in west Mat, some of the peaks of Motokal and Oabu, and Wafaleale: tn 
Kauial, that upon the latter covering In all several square miles. ‘These bows 
fare found hear the sumtnits or ridges In the regions of heary rainfall, are de- 
Yold of trees and shrubs, and harbor « peculiar vegetation. 





CTNCHONA BOTANICAL STATION: 


Recently the Institution has acquired a three years’ lease of the 
Cinchona Botanical Station at Jamaica, comprising about 10 acres 
of land, with offices, Inboratories, and other buildings, for the fur- 
theraneo of our knowledge of West Indian botany, Assignments of 
botanists who desire to prosecute studies there are made on the 
recommendation of organizations which have cooperated with the 
Institution in securing the use of this important field for botanical 
investigations, 

BIOLOGICAL, WORK 1X CHINA, 

‘Mr. Arthur de C. Sowerby has continued his work in northeastern 
China though conditions have been so unsettled as to make collecting 
extremely difficult. A shipment of natural history specimens to the 
‘Mnusoum from Mr. Sowerby received May 27, included 186 bird skins, 
44 mammals, 1 reptile, 16 fishes, and other miscellaneous natural his- 
tory objects, 
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EXPLORATIONS'IN. SANTO DOMINGO. 


Dr. W. L. Abbott, whase energies for nearly 30 years past have 
‘been devoted to explorations in the Old World, made a short visit to 
Santo Domingo (the scene of his earliest expedition, in 1883), where 
he spent a few weeks in late summer and fall, 1916, at the eastern end 
of the island, chiefly in the vicinity of the Bay of Samana, with 
trips to several localities in the highlands of the interior, notably at 
Constanza and El Rio. On this expedition he made a very interest 
collection of mammals, birds, reptiles, mollusks, insects, and Indian 
relies. 

In the coast region, Doctor Abbott investigated numerons caves in 
search of remains of an extinct mammalian fauna. One of the most 
interesting mammals whose remains were found in these caves is a 
large rodent, described from a freshly killed specimen in 1836, but 
not exptured since then. Whether it is extinct or not. is at present 
an uncertainty. At San Lorenzo Bay, on the south side of the Bay 
of Samana, there are “many precipitous limestone hills,” which, 
Doctor Abbott writes, are “literally honeyeombed with eaves, ‘The 
cave (usually inhabited) near the pier of the abandoned railroad 
ig full of shell heaps, and contains many Tndian carvings, more or 
Jess obliterated by smoke and lime deposits.” Here he uncovered 
200 or more archeological objects, including terra-cotta images, frag- 
ments of pottery, stone pestles, carved stone plates, and similar 
material. 

After exhausting the eaves in the vicinity of Samana, Doctor Ab- 
bott visited the mountains of the interior, where, at El Rio, he made 
‘8 most surprising discovery in the bird fauna. He writes “I had 
heard of a very small ‘parrot’ which lived in flocks in the pines on 
the pine cones. I suspected a crossbill—said to occur here at Jara- 
bocon, below 2,000 feet, but the pair T shot were at near 5,000 feet.” 
‘The bird proved to be a veritable erossbill and, what was most ex- 
{ruordinary, a form closely related to the white-winged crossbill, n 
species restricted in the breeding season to the Boreal vone of North 
America (from Alaska to the higher Adirondacks), migrating in 
Winter at rare intervals as far south as North Carolina. 

‘The series of birds totaled about 250 specimens, of 50 or more 
species, over 30 of which are peculiar to the island. ‘The indigenous 
species of this island have long constituted the Muscum’s chief de- 
siderata among the birds of the West Indies, hence Doctor Abbott's 
collection has proved of great interest, aside from the special dis- 
coveries mentioned above. 


EXPEDITION TO CELERES, 


the generosity of Dr. W. L. Abbott, associate in zoology 
in the Museum, Mr, H. C. Raven has continued to make natural 
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history and ethnological collections in Celebes, In April the Museum 
received a shipment of ethnological objects from Mr. Raven, includ- 
ing native fish traps, baskets, cloth, rope, hats, dishes, blowguns used 
for hunting birds, and a curious native musical instrument. 


COLLINS-GARNER CONGO EXPEDITION, 


Karly in 1917 an expedition with the title of the Collins-Garner 
Congo expedition in the interests of the Smithsonian Institution, left 
for the French Congo and neighboring parts of west. Africa. Mr. 
(. R. Wz Aschemeier, of the department of biology, Nutional Mu- 
scum, is representing the Smithsonian Institution and the Museum ax 
natural history collector. All of the natural history specimens col- 
lected by the expedition will come to the National Museum. ‘The 
other members of the expedition are Mr. Alfred M. Collins, of Phila- 
delphia, chief; Prof, Richard L. Garner, of New York, who is mak- 
ing special studies concerning apes and monkeys, manager; and Prof, 
Charles W. Furlong, of Boston, scientist, artist, and explorer. 


RESEARCH CORPORATION, 


Tn my annual reports for several yoars piist T have called atten- 
tion to the Research Corporation onganized in 1912 under the laws 
of New York State, and having us its officers and directors a group 
of men particularly interested in the development of tho industrial 
arts. The present Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution is one 
of the directors and a member of the executive committee, ‘The 
certificate of incorporation declares it to be the purpose of the cor- 
poration to— 

Provide means for tho advancement and extension ¢ technlcal and sctentie 
investigation, research, and experimentation by contributing the net earnings 
ft the corporation over and above such sun oe suis UH may De reserved oF re: 
tained and bold a8 an eodownent fund or worklng epltal, and also xuch other 
toneys and property belonging to the corporation ns the board of directors 
That! rom time to time deen proper, to the Smihsonias Tnstftutton, and such 
Stee eelentife and eduvational inatitutions and socteties as the board of 
directors may feotn time to tne select, In order to enable such Institutlons and 
societies to conduct such Investigation, research, aud experimentation, 

‘The principal income of the corporation is at present derived from 
royalties for the use of tho Cottrell process for the electrical precipi- 
tation of suspended particles. Dr. IF. G. Cottrell, the inventor of this 
process, offered his patents to the Smithsonian Institution, but since 
is was not practicable for the institution to administer them commer- 
cially, the Research Corporation was organized for that purpose. 
The process ix now in successful use by a score of smelting and 
refining companies and other industrial plants and the financial eon- 
dition of the corporation is very gratifying. 
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‘The corporation seeks to do for industrial arts what some other 
institutions ure now doing for the sciences generally, for medicine, 
and for the improvement of social conditions. ‘There has now been 
established an annual fellowship “open to general competition for 
the purpose of encouraging and assisting scientists in the prosecu- 
tion of their investigations. To the successful competitor, the cor- 
poration offers an honorarium of twenty-five hundred dollars and 
the assistance of the corporation in securing the most favorable op- 
portunity. for prosecuting the particular object of study.” 

‘The Cottrell process in operation has been described in publica- 
tions of the Smithsonian Institution. The precipitation processes 
and their applications have been briefly described as follows: 

‘Eleetrleal precipitation consists of the removal of saspentied particles from 
season bythe ald of electrteal discharge. ‘Tho precipitation process operiter 
by passing the gases carrying the suspended, finely divided particles between 
‘two ayatems of electrodes, one of which ix made to carry  neyative electreat 
‘charge while the other carries “a positive charge, In ordinary practice the 
ogntive eleetrodes aro smoall tn alse, much ax tron wires or chains, und the 
‘positive electrodes are large, such as iron plates or pipes The gases are di. 
ided Into noveral channels ancl passed through the mpice between the whten 
fund tho plntes of pipes, la the latter ease each pipe having a wirw placed 
‘along Its longitudinal axis, ‘The electrodes are charged by belng connected 
‘with n source of high voltage electricity, consisting ordinarily of a high vot 
‘ge trannformer for tnereusing the olketrlcity up to the ‘working voltage 
Which varles with tho nize nod character of tho Installation trom 2000) to 
100,000 voltw; a rectifier for changing alternating current into direct current, 
‘nd a nwitehboard provided with the necessary standard control euipment, 
‘The wuxpended particles while passing between the electrodes become electri. 
cally charged and are then driven to the plates or the Inner surface of the pipes 
by the forces of the electric fleld, A common example of the application of 
the process ts in the precipitation of minute particles containing copper, aver, 
old, ld, zinc, and other valuable metala ordinarly cartied.awny from snc. 
‘Ing and refining furnaces which may by this process be recovered from such 
gases without Interfering with the operation of the plant. The recovered dust 
‘or fame, In such cases, Is often valuable and constitates # large financial say- 
ing. Tn mviny other industrial operations where noxious guses, fumes, or dusts 
‘aro givan off, the process hax been muccessfully applied, some of the materiale 
precipitated being sulphuric, nitric, and hydrochloric acids; arsenic, bleaching 
Powder, lead, sin, abd other polsonous materials. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCTL. 


As stated in my last report, the National Research Council was 
organized by the National Academy of Sciences, the President of the 
United States appointing the representatives of the Government. and 
authorizing the nppointment of other members by the president of 
tho academy. There were thus brought together about 50 members 
representing various branches of science, and they were subdivided 
in several subcommittees. Joint committees were also formed in 
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cooperation with national scientific societies. ‘The Research Council 
hhas since become a part of the Council of National Defense and 
‘operates in coordination with that body. In the membership of the 
Research Council are several of the soientific staif of the United 
States National Museum, your Secretary being vice chairman of the 
council and chairman of the military committee. 

With the preparations for actual participation by the United 
States in the world war, the council became an important factor in 
the scientific work of the Government. On February 29, 1917, the 
Council of National Defense adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Council of Nattonal Defense, reeogntzing that the National 
Research Council, atthe request ofthe President of the United States, has organ 
tned the scientific forces of the country In the interest of national defense and 
‘national welfare, requests that the National Teseareh Connell cooperate seth 
Tein matters pertaining to scleatife reyearch for national defense: and to this 
end the Counel of National Defense suggests that the Natlonal Research Counelt 
‘ppolnt a committes of not moro than three, at east one of whora shal be located 
In Washington, for the purpose of maintaining active relations with the director 
ff the Counell of Natlonal Defense, 

Since that time the National Research Council has served as the 
department of science and research of the Council of National 
Defense and in such capacity has been charged with the organization 
of scientific investigations bearing on the national defense and on 
industries affected by the war. 

Shortly after this action Dr. George E, Hale, chairman of the 
council, initially undertook the organization of research activities 
in direct cooperation with the United States Government and its 
various departments, Office accommodations were provided for 
chemistry, engineering, medicine and hygienic, and physics commit- 
tees of the council, and arrangements were made to provide such 
accommodations also for the agriculture and psychology committees, 
Dr, Robert A. Millikan, chairman of the physics committee, was 
appointed vieo chairman of the council and consented to give his 
entire time, upon leave of absence from the University of Chicago, 
to workin Washington as the executive officer of the council. Offices 
in New York wore retained with the secretary, Dr. Carey T. Hutchin- 
son, in charge. 

‘Particular mention may perhaps be made of the appointment of 
a foreign service committee of the council and of its important 
mmission and work asin direct aid in acquainting investigators in this 
country with the scientific problems which have been confronted both 
in military and industrial pursuits in England and France, 

‘Two other committees of the council have been especially organized 
as the result of the cooperation brought about with the Council of 
National Defense; one a committee on navigation and nautical insteu- 
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‘ments, appointed upon the request of the (General Munitions Board 
and the other a committee on relations with State research councils, 
appointed to consider and report upon desirable means of cooperation 
between the Council and State research committees. 


OTICRRs OF THE eOUNCE. 
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George KE. Hale, chairman; Charles D. Walcott, first vice ‘chairman; Gano 
‘Dunn, secon vice chairman; R. A. Millikan, third vice chalrman and executive 
officer; Cury (T. Hutchinson, secretary. 


ecerive conattrrer, 


4. J. Carty, chairman, 


Marston 7. Bogert. Van H. Manning. & W. Stratton, 
Rusell H. Chittenden. TA. Millikan. Vietor ©. Vaughan. 
Pawin G, Conklin, Arthar A. Noyes Charles D. Walcott, 
Gano Dunn. Raymond Pearl. William H. Welch. 
George E. Hate. ‘Michael T. Pupin, 


‘The following members and new committees have been added to 
the council since my last report: 


LIST oF Ew sxaemas, 


Carl I. Alsbers, Joba R. Freeman, 
Joseph S. Amex ‘Hollis Goatres. 

Admiral Willam 8. Benson. Rear Admiral Robert §. Griftin, 
‘Walter B. Cannon. ‘Herbert C. Hoover. 

‘John M. Clarke. Franklin H. Martin, 

Howard E. Cottin, John C. Merriman. 


‘Witllam M. Davis. Ellakim H. Moore. 


Artbur L. Day. Frederick H. Newell, 
‘Henry H. Donaldson, George 0. Smith. 
William F. Durant. Lewis B. Stillwell. 


‘Rear Admiral Ralph Farle. Robert W. Wood. 
LIST OF cossirrTaE 


“Astronomy committee, 
Committee on census of research, 
Engineering committee. 

Foreign service committee. 

Geography committee. 

Geology and paleontoloxy committee. 


‘Military committee. 
Agriculture committee. 
‘Committee on Anthropology. 
Botany committee. 
Chemistry committee. 

Food committee. 


Committee on gases used in warfare. 

Committee on Indastria! Research. 

Committee on Medicine and Hygiene. 

Commtttee on Optical Glass 
Physiology committee. 

Coummttee on Relations with State 
Research Councils. 

Aeronautics. committee, 

Anatomy committee. 





Matheruatics committee, 

Committee on navigation and nantical 
instruments, 

Physics committee, 

Paschology committee. 

Committee on research In eduesttional 
Institutions. 

‘Zoology committee. 
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‘Since the close of the year the Signal Corps, desiring to avail itself 
of the assistance of the National Research Council, appointed Dr. 
R. A. Millikan, third vico chairman and executive officer, and Dr. 
Charles E. Mendenhall majors in the United States Army. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


‘The Institution proper issues three series of publications: Smith- 
Sonian Contributions to Knowledge, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Col- 
lections, and Smithsonian Annual Reports. ‘The publications of the 
various branches of the Institution issued under its direction include 
the Annual Reports, Proceedings, and Bulletins of the United States 
National Museum, including the Contributions from the National 
Herbarium; Annual Reports and Bulletins of the Bureau of Ameri- 
ean Ethnology; and the Annals of the Astrophysical Observatory. 
All of the publications of these branches and the Annual Report of 
the Institution are printed by means of congressional allotments, 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge—Ot this series, which 
contains in quarto form the results of studies constituting important 
contributions to knowledge, one memoir was published, entitled “A. 
Contribution to the Comparative Histology of the Femur,” by Dr. 
J. S. Foote, of Creighton Medical College, embodying the results of 
the anthor’s work for a number of years on this subject. 

Smitheonian Miscellaneous Collections—Of this series, 19 papers 
forming purts of five volumes were issued, including three papers by 
Your Secretary containing the results of his field work in Cambrian 
geology. ‘The annual Smithsonian exploration pamphlet appears 
in this series, which describes briefly the work in the field of the 
Smithsonian scientists and scientific expeditions, illustrated by pho- 
tographs taken by tho explorers in every quarter of the globe. "The 
necessity for n second reprinting of the sixth revised edition of the 
Smithsonian Physical Tables indicates the continued usefulness of 
this work. In this series also appeared the important paper by 
H. Helm Clayton on the effect of variations in solar radiation on the 
carth’s atmosphere, the possibilities of which for use in forecasting 
temperature are discussed elsewhere in this report, 

Smithsonian report—As stated in the report on the publications, 
Appendix 8, although the final proof of the 1916 report was returned 
to the printer in April, the hooks were not received before the close 
of the year because of the great rush of war printing at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 

Special publications—Among the special publications may be men- 
tioned an illustrated folder describing the Smithsonian and its 
branches, for the use of visitors and correspondents, 
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National Muscum publications —The Museum issued during’ the 
year 1 volume of the proceedings, 73 papers forming parts of this 
‘and other volumes, and 6 bulletins, 

Bureau of Ethnology publications —The Bureau of American 
Ethnology published 1 annual report, 2 bulletins, and a list of pub- 
ications of the bureau. 

Reports of historical and patriotic aocietics—In accordance with 
a provision in the charters of the American Historical Association 
and the National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, the annual reports of those organizations were submitted to 
your Secretary, and communicated by him to Congress, - 

Allotments for printing—The allotments for the printing of the 
Smithsonian report and the various publications of the branches 
of the Institution were practically used up, « small balance remaining 
in one or two cases owing to the impossibility of getting certain pub- 
Heations off tho press before the close of the year. 

‘The allotments for the year ending June 80, 1918, are as follows: 





For the Smithsonian Tastitution; For printing and binding the annual 

reports of the Board of Regents, with general appendices, the editions 

‘of which shall not excyed 10,000 coples.. ~ $10,000 
Wor the avout reports of the Natloual Museum, with general appen 

dices, tid for printing Iabets and blanks, and for the bulletins and 

proceedings of the Nutionat Museum, the editions of whieh #hall not 

‘oxcved 4,000 coples, and binding, In alt morocco or mnterial not 

more expenalve, selentiflc books, ail pamphlets presented to or 



















quired by the National Museum Hbrary— 37,500 
Por the annoil reports aud hulleting of the Bureau of American Eth 
nology und for miscellaneous printing and binding for the bureay— 21, 000 
Bor miscellaneous printing and bin 
Inteenational Exchanges. 200 
Tnternational Catalogue ot - . 10 
National Zootogleal, Park. > 00 
Astrophysical Obsorvatory. cared 200 
For the antiunt report of the Americun Historical Assoctatton 7.000 





‘Total 


‘Committee on printing and publication—The Smithsonian advis- 
‘ory committeo on printing and publication considers all mannscripts 
offered for publication by the Institution or its branches, During 
the past year 16 meetings were held, at which 101 manuscripts were 
considered and acted upon. The membership of the committee was 
as follows: Dr. Leonhard Stejnéger, head curator of biology, National 
Musoum, chairman; Dr. C. G. Abbot, director of the Astrophysical 
Observatory; Mr. Ned Hollister, superintendent of the National 
Zoological Park; Mr. A. Howard Clark, editor of the Institution, sec- 
retary of the committes; Mr. F, W. Hodge, ethnologist in charge of 
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the Bureau of American Ethnology ; and Dr. George P. Merrill, head 
curator of geology, National Mnseum. 


LIBRARY, 


‘The main purpose of the library of the Smithsonian Institution 
hag been to assemble a collection of periodicals and publications of 
scientific nature as well as the journals and other publications 
of the scientific institutions and learned societies of the world, the 
whole to be a library of reference for research in the broadest 
sense. In carrying out this policy an accumulation of over half a 
million titles has been made, the main part of which is housed in 
the Library of Congress with the designation of the Smithsonian 
deposit of the Library of Congress. In addition to this main part 
of the Smithsonian library there are maintained a number of smaller 
libraries at the various branches of the Institution, the National 
Museum library, the Bureau of American Ethnology library, the 
Astrophysical Observatory library, and the National Zoological Park 
library. In the various offices of the Institution and the Museum 
sectional libraries of technical works in all branches of science are 
maintained for the use of the scientific staff. There are 85 of these 
sectional technical libraries: 

‘The accessions to the libraries of the Institution and its branches 
during the year aggregated more than 9,000 volumes, parts of 
volumes, and pamphlets. Among important gifts during the year 
‘was a first consignment of 561 volumes and 293 pamphlets, part of 
the botanical library of Dr. John Donnell Smith, of Baltimore; the 
whole of which, amounting to 1,500 volumes, he has offered to the 
Institution. 

In the Museum library, 1,572 volumes and 3,56 pamphlets were 
accessioned during the year, among them the scientific library of Dr. 
Edgar A. Mearns, associate in zoology, who died last fall. This 
collection is rich in works on mammals, birds, and plants. ‘Through 
the continued generosity of Dr. William H. Dall, honorary curator 
of mollusks, the sectional library of the division of mollusks has 
been enriched by the addition of 307 titles during the year. 


RECEPTION IN HONOR OF FRENCH SCIENTISTS. 


On the evening of June 14, under the auspices of the National 
Academy of Sciences, a reception was held in the Smithsonian build- 
ing for the members of the French Scientific Mission to the United 
States. Prof. Charles Fabry told of what France is doing in the 
war; Commander Bridge spoke of Great Britain’s work in submarine 
warfare; and Sir Ernest Rutherford sketched the situation as Eng- 
land seesit. Presidlent Walcott, of the National Academy of Sciences, 

65188°—aye 1917 —3 
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and Mrs, Walcott were assisted by Lieut. Maurice Paternot, Prof. 
Charles Fabry, and Prof. Henri Abraham in receiving the guests, 


NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


One of the most important features to be recorded in the opera- 
tions of the National Museum during the year was the actual begin- 
ning of the building for the Charles L. Freer Art Collections. 
Excavation was started on October 2, 1916, and by June 20, 1917, 
the foundations and concrete walls inclosing the subbasement had 
been complete. The structure, covering 228 by 185 feet, will be 
of Milford granite and in exterior and interior design best adapted 
to its purpose. Assistant Secrotary Rathbun in the appendix to the 
Present report gives some interesting details regarding this addition 
to the Smithsonian group of buildings. ‘The construction of this 
art building is made possible through the most generous gift of 
$1,000,000 by Mr. Freer for the housing and study of the magnificent 
collection he has presented to the Nation. His gift of the building 
and collection is the most valued donation which any individual has 
ever made to the Government. 

‘The accessions to the National Museum collections during the year 
Agarewated about 200,000 specimens pertaining to anthropology, 
zoology, botany, geology and mineralogy, paleontology, textiles and 
woods, mineral technology, and objects of urt. In his report Assis- 
tant Secretary Rathbun enumerates the sources and importance of 
these necessions, so that it is not necessary here to do more than to 
mention some of the principal items. Interesting collections of 
anthropological objects were received from the island of Celebes, 
gathered at the expense of Dr. W. L. Abbott, who for many years has 
most generously contributed toward the growth of the Museum in 
ethnological and biological material from various parts of the world. 
Doctor Abbott personally visited the West Indies during the year and 
met with gratifying success in adding to our knowledge of the 
early history of man and of the fauna of that region, A lange col. 
Jeetion of stone implements belonging to the ancient town builders 
of Mexico was received through Captains Wright and Cooper of 
General Pershing’s expedition, and extensive archeological eolloe- 
tions from the Southwestern States were gathered by Doctor Fewkes 
and others connected with the Burean of American Ethnology. 
Hundreds of objects of great value in the study of physical anthra, 
pology came to the museum as the result of explorations by Doctor 
Hydligka and others in Peru, 

To the division of American history memorials were added per- 
taining to eminent military and naval men and other prominent 
Americans and objects commemorative of historic events, besides 
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costumes, furniture, and other articles illustrative of colonial and 
later periods. 

Although the Museum is without funds for carrying on extended 
biological explorations, yet through the generosity of friends it has 
been greatly enriched by the results of field work in various parts of 
the world, particularly the work of Dr. W. L. Abbott so often men- 
tioned heretofore. A large and fine collection of reptiles and 
batrachians came as a bequest by the late Julius Hurter, sr. of St, 
Louis. 

To the botanical collections were added about 25,000 specimens and 
the remnant of the botanical library saved from the flood which so 
nearly destroyed the Vanderbilt Herbarium at Biltmore, N. C., in 
uly,1916. ‘These objects were presented by Mrs. Vanderbilt. Prof. 
0. F. Cook gave to the Museum about 15,000 specimens of erypto- 
‘gums gathered in the United States and Liberia. 

In geological material, likewise, and in the department of textiles, 
mineral technology, and other divisions of the Museum, there were 
important additions described by the assistant secretary. 

‘The attendance of visitors to the Natural History building ag- 
gregated about 400,000 and the Arts and Industries building about 
250,000, 

In calling attention to the present needs of the Museum, I may 
mention the fact that on account of the great growth of the collec- 
tions during the last few years there is already presented a lack of 
exhibition and storage facilities in some of the departments, par- 
ticularly in connection with the applied arts, the fine arts, and Ameri- 
can history. It is exceedingly gratifying that the accessions should 
inerease in such great proportions from year to year, but it is like- 
wise important that there be a corresponding increase in the number 
of the scientific staff and other employees necessary for the proper 
care and study of this mass of material made up in great measure 
through gifts by the people of the Nation. 





BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 


‘The Bureau of American Ethnology, which conducts ethnological 
researches among the American Indians and the natives of Hawaii, 
is under the direction of Mr. F. W. Hodge, whose report is given in 
Appendix 2, 

Among the important researches of the year was the excavation 
and study of Hawikuh, a large reservation on the Zui Reserva- 
tion in western New Mexico. This work was carried on by Mr. 
Hodge in cooperation with the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye' Foundation, of New York City. ‘The purpose of the excaya- 
tion of Hawikuh was to study a Zui pueblo, known to have been 
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inhabited from prehistoric times well into the historie period, to de- 
termine as far as possible the character and arts of the Zufi people 
in early times, as well as the effect of Spanish contact during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. ‘The results of this important 
study, which were highly successful, will be published in the near 
future. 

In the Mesa Verde National Park Dr. J. Walter Fewkes exea- 
vated and repaired « large rectangular ruin, 100 by 113 feet, to which 
he gave the name of Far View House, by reason of its commanding 
situation on the mesa. The most important result of the study of this 
structure is the revelation of a new type of Mesa Verde building, the 
form und character of which throw light on the close relation of 
pueblos and cliff dwellings, Dr, Fewkes believes that this structure 
is the only example of a pure type of pueblo ever completely. exei- 
vated, the term “ pure type” meaning a terraced community building 
constructed of shaped stones and having circular kivas, or ceremonial 
rooms, united with surrounding rectangular rooms. ‘This type of 
pueblo may be considered a stage in architectural development bo- 
tween the older type of structure and the mixed or modern form 
which shows « retrogression in the art of masonry, 

Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt, while conducting studies in Canada relative 
to the Iroquois League, was selected as an official delegate from the 
council of the Six Nations to attend a condolence and installation 
ceremony at Muncietown, in which he took a leading part, requiring 
the intoning of an address of comforting in the Onondaga language 
and also in acting the part of the Seneca chiefs in such a council. 

Among the special researches carried on during the year may bo 
mentioned the completion of the manuscript on the ethnology of tho 
Kwakiutl Indians by Dr. Franz Bons, honorary philologist. Work 
nearly completed on the results of the field work on the Salishan 
Janguage, carried on through the generosity of Mr. Homer E. Sar- 
gent, of Chicago, by Mr. James Teit. The study of Indian music 
has been contintted by Miss Frances Densmore, sufficient data now 
boing on hand to complete a work on the music of the Ute Indians, 
among whom Miss Densmore has now spent two field seasons, 

‘The bureau has published during the year 1 annual report, 2 bulle- 
tins, and # list of publications of the burea. In press of in preparne 
tion at the close of the year were 4 reports and 8 bulletins. ‘The 
Tibrary of the bureau accessioned 435 new books and 388 pamphlets. 





INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES. 


‘The International Exchange Service, for the exchange of govern- 
mental and scientific publications with other countries, though very 
much hampered in its operations by war conditions, has nevertheless 
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handled during the year a total of 268,625 packages, weighing 290,103 
pounds. On account of the very high ocean freight rates Congress 
allowed a small additional appropriation to meet the expense of 
foreign shipments. 

Suspension of shipments is still found to be necessary in the case 
of about 10 countries. It is gratifying to note that since the begin- 
ning of the war only three shipments sent out: by the Institution have 
been lost through hostile action, two of these being on vessels sunk by 
hostile warships. Wherever possible duplicate copies of the publica~ 
tions in lost consignments are procured and another shipment made. 

‘Tt has been the custom of the Government of India to refer requests 
trom establishments in this country for Indian official documents to 
the Exchange Service for indorsement, and this year a request for 
similar services by the director of the Government press at Cairo, 
Egypt, has been granted. 


NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK, 





The National Zoological Park is each year becoming more and 
mors recognized as a means of natural history education and as a 
place of recreation and amusement for the public, and the collection 
of animals is now ono of the most varied and interesting of its kind 
in the country. 

In October, 1916, Dr. Frank Baker, superintendent of the park 
for 26 yours, resigned to take effect November 1, and was succeeded 
by Mr, Ned Hollister, assistant curator of the division of mammals 
in the National Museum. 

‘The total number of animals in the park at the close of the fiscal 
year was 1,223, including 484 mammals, 683 birds, and 56 reptiles, 
‘Among important additions may be mentioned five adult. Rocky, 
Mountain sheep received from the Canadian Government; four Bed- 
ford deer or Manchurian stags, from the Duke of Bedford; and 
some desirable Australian marsupials presented py Mr. Victor J. 
Eyans, of Washington, District of Columbin, 

Visitors to the park during the year numbered 1,106,800, a daily 
ayerage of 3,032. One hundred and fifty-three schools and classes 
examined the collection for educational purposes, 

Among recent improvements the superintendent notes that the 
hospital and laboratory, on which work has been in progress for the 
past two years, now Incks only the laboratory equipment for the use 
of pathologists and the outside yards for the animals to be con- 
fined in the hospital limits. The lake for North American water 
fowl has been enlarged and reconstructed to show as many as pos- 
sible of these birds in their natural surroundings. At present no 
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ess than 186 American water birds of 24 species ure to be seen in 
the lake, 

Every effort is being made to make the park a sanctuary for native 
wild birds, Over 100 nesting boxes have been put in place and dur 
ing the cold weather food is provided, resulting in a notable increase 
in the bird population of the park, 

‘As noted in last year's report, the appropriation made by Congress 
in 1913 for the noquisition of a frontage for the park on Connecticut: 
“Avenue, lapsed owing to delays eaused by legal complications, and 
it is regretiod that Congress has not made a new appropriation for 
this purpose. As the principal entrance to the park will probably 
‘be on Connecticut Avenue for all time, it is exceedingly important 
that the land in question be acquired before it is too late, 

‘Among the imperative needs of the park, the superintendent men- 
tions some provision for the parking of the increasing number of 
automobiles that visit the Zoo, outdoor dens for carnivorous animals, 
additional ponds for waterfowl, a bird house, and a reptile house, 
‘The most urgent need, however, is a substantial increase in the gen- 
eral appropriation. Owing to the steady advance in the cost of sup- 
plies and the increasing expense occasioned by the larger number 
of visitors, the point has now been reached where the entire appro- 
prition, which has remained the same for the past seven years, does 
not cover actual maintenance expenses, 

For some years past the National Zoological Park, in common with 
other similar institutions in the United States, has felt the effect of 
conditions that operated to hinder more and moro the importation of 
wild animals from abroad and to reduce the supply. 

At the suggestion of Dr. W. 'T, Hornaday, director of the New 
York Zoological Park, a confererice was held at the Philadelp! 
Zoological Gurden to consider tho question of sending « joint exp 
dition, on behalf of the New York, Philadelphia, and National Zo- 
ological Parks, to South Africa for animals, Tt was decided to send 
‘aman out to look the ground over, see what could be done in the way 
of arranging for a supply of animals for the future, and bring back 
anything desirable that could be secured at the time, Mr. J. Alden 
Loring, who had been ‘sticeossful in bringing animals from Europe 
for the New York Zoological Park, and had also had experience in 
Africa as a member of the Smithsonian expedition to East Africa, 
was selected to make the (rip. 

Mr. Loring sailed from New York July 22, 1916, taking with hin 
hay and grain enough to feed as many antelopes and other herbivora 
sis he was likely to obtnin, for one of the conditions necessary to se. 
cure their entry into the United States was that no forage from 
Africa should be brought with the animals, He arrived at Port 
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Elizabeth, South Africa, August 1, and, returning, sailed: from 
Durban November 22. 

‘The opportunities for securing animals to bring back were found 
to be in sone respects less favorable than had been anticipated, but 
fortunately the zoological garden at Pretoria was fairly well stocked, 
and the director was kind enough to deplete the collection somewhat 
for the benefit of his distant colleagues. Most of the animals which 
‘Mr, Loring brought back were obtained there,an interesting collec- 
tion of mammals and birds being secured. The mammals obtained 
include a gemsbuck, a blessbuck, a white-tailed gnu, a nilgai, four 
springbucks, a pair of duikers, a pair of meerkats, and a few mon- 
keys and rodents, Among the birds are two secretary vultures, a 
bateleur eagle, a hornbill, francolins of several species, a few 
touracous and hawks, anda number of smaller birds, The collection 
has been divided between the three institutions concerned, accord- 
ing to their choive, and in proportion to the share of the expenses 
that was borne by ench, Altogether there were secured 28 mammals, 
representing 18 species; 00 birds, of 25 species; and 55 snakes and 
tortoises, of 8 species. 

While in South Africa Me, Loring visited and mace notes on tho 
zoological gardens at'Cape Town, Durban, Bloemfontein, Johannes- 
burg, and Pretoria, 


ASTROPHYSICAL OBSERVATORY, 





‘Measurements of solar radiation wore continued as usual on Mount 
Wilson, As stated in connection with the Hodgkins fund, an allot- 
ment has been made to undertake similar work in South America, 
Much attention was devoted by Director Abbot to the preparation 
of the equipment of this expedition. Valuable new instruments wero 
devised and constructed under his direction. Owing to war condi- 
ns the expedition was located temporarily at Hump Mountain, 
North Carolina, in May, 1917, and shelters prepared and apparatus 
set up and adjusted under the care of Messrs, Abbot and Aldrich. 
The research on the absorption of terrestrial radiation by vapors 
of the atmosphere, upon which Mr, Fowle has been engaged for 
several years, has been completed, and the results, which are of 
great importance to meteorology, have been made ready for pub- 
lication by the Institution, A’ paper of uncommon interest by 
H, Helm Clayton, based upon observations by the Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory, has been published in the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Col- 
lections. ‘The author shows that the short-interval solar variations, 
discovered in Mount Wilson work, affect terrestrial’ temperatures 
and pressures the world over in a well-marked and predictable 
munner, Tt is greatly to be hoped that daily’ solar-radiation obser- 
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vations at all times of the year may be obtained for use in such 
meteorological researches. It was for this purpose that the South 
American expedition was planned, and it will be unfortunate, indeed, 
if war conditions should long delay the carrying out of this work. 


POSSIBILITY OF FORECASTING FROM SOLAR OBSERVATIONS. 


As Doctor Clayton has shown that variations of the sun are fol- 
Towed a day or two later by correlated variations of temperature, it is 
of interest to inquire if the fluctuations of temperature thus caused 
tare lange enongh to be worth predicting. From Clayton's curves it 
seems to be shown that in 1913 and 1914 changes of solar radiation 
of 1 per cent produced changes of maximum temperatures as follows: 





Pllar, Argentina, +52" C. 
Manila, Philippine Tsianda, 1.5" C. 
‘Winnie, Canada, 68" 0. 


Tt may be supposed that the mean temperatures changed half as 
much, or +26", +0.75°, and —3.15° corresponding to 1 per cont 
rise of solar radiation. Changes of 3 per cent or even 5 per cent in 
solar radiation within 10 days are not very uncommon. For instance 
note the following values of “solar constant” observed on Mount 
Wilson in 1911: 


Sar ae We ee 
1.000 1,988 1.908 1.048 1.908 1.802 





‘The observed range was 5.5 per cent in 8 days. 

Obviously, the subject presents possibilities that when sufficient 
observing stations are equipped in various cloudless regions to yield 
accurate “solar constant” values every day, it may be possible to 
forecast for one or two days in advance a very considerable part 
of the now ontstanding temperature fluctuations. At present the 
two stations of the Smithsonian Institution in California and North 
Carolina are the only ones making the required solar observations, 
and not in half of the days in the year, especially in midwinter 
and midsummer, can observations be made on account of cloudiness, 
‘A bequest of $500,000 would enable the Institution to equip and 
maintain indefinitely the required observing stations, 


INTERNATIONAL CATALOGUE OF SCIENTIFIC LITERA- 
‘TURE. 


‘As the greater part of the countries supporting regional bureaus 
of the International Catalogue of Scientific Literature are now actu 
- ally engaged in hostilities, a great deal of difficulty has been encoun- 
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tered in preparing and financing the Catalogue. The number of 
scientific papers being published has greatly decreased and it has 
been found practically impossible to obtain the necessary scientific 
‘and clerical assistance for the preparation of the Catalogue. How- 
ever, the Central Burean at London has succeeded in issuing four 
volumes, the twelfth annual issue of geology, and the thirteonth 
annual issue of chemistry, anatomy, and botany. This brings the 
total number of volumes published since the inception of the Cata- 
logue in 1901, up to 216 volumes containing about 8,000,000 refer- 
‘ences to current scientific periodicals, The organization as a whole 
is holding together very well under extremely adverse conditions, and 
when peace is declared it will be necessary only to resume, rather 
than reorganize the work, 

Tt is becoming more and more difficult to draw the line hetween pure 
science and applied science, and the present limitation of the Cata- 
logue to pure science should be broadened to include at least some of 
the applied sciences which are advancing with such great strides, 
Although this would increase the size and cost of the Catalogue, yet 
its enhanced value would by increasing the demand for it and con- 
sequently its sale, offset any additional cost. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Cuanues D. Waxcorr, Secretary, 





Aprenpix 1. 
REPORT ON THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


‘Sm: I have the honor to submit the following report on the op- 
erations of the United States National Museum for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1917: 


INTRODUCTORY. 


In the last report it was stated that Mr. Charles L, Freer had 
made arrangements for the immediate erection of the building to 
house the valuable collections of American and oriental art, which 
he has presented to the Nation through the Smithsonian Institution, 
and also that the preliminary plans had heen approved, the site se- 
lected and the necessary funds, amounting to $1,000,000, transmitted 
by him to the Institution, Tt is exceedingly gratifying to announce 
that the detailed plans having, been sufficiently advanced by that time 
the work of excavating was begun on October 2, 1916, and by the 
close of the fiscal yeur the foundations, including the concrete walls 
inclosing the subbasement, had been completed, 

‘This addition to the Smithsonian group of buildings, with a front 
age of 228 feet, a depth of 185 fect, and a height of 46 feet, and 
containing an open central court about 65 fect square, will present 
an exterior of pink granite from quarries at Milford, Massachusetts, 
stone which has been employed with good effect for several promi- 
nent structures in Washington, Above the ground level it will consist 
only of « basement and main story, the former lighted by windows, 
the latter almost wholly by skylights, leaving the upper part of the 
walls essentially unpierced except. for the entrances, of which that 
on the north front comprises three large arched openings. ‘The loca- 
tion, at the corner of Twelfth and B streets SW. between the build- 
ings of the Smithsonian Institution and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, seems to assure favorable surroundings for the future, as there 
is slight probability of intrusion by any high or otherwise objection- 
able constructions in that vicinity. 

Not only beautiful and effective in general design, but. showing 
in interior plan « thorough adaptation to the resuirements of the 
collections both as to space and to lighting, with such faci 
will make it practically an independent unit of the Smithsonian 
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group, the character of the construction work so far as it has been 
carried leaves nothing to be desired in respect either to enduring 
quality or to interpretation of the architect's conception. 

‘The subbasement will contain the appliances connected with the 
heating, lighting, and ventilation of the building, but steam and 
electric current will be supplied from the central plant of the Mu- 
seum, In the basement, which will be a well-lighted story, will be 
located large studios and rooms for the storage of such parts of the 
collections as are not on exhibition, a eapacious lecture hall, an office 
for the curator, and work and comfort rooms, furnishing, in fact, 
all necessary conveniences for administration, for serious study, and 
for popular instruction. 

‘The main story will be entirely devoted to exhibition purposes and 
be divided into 19 rooms, each designed for a particular subject or 
‘lass of objects, reached by wide corridors. The Whistler collection 
vwill occupy 5 of these rooms, in one of which the decorations of the 
famous peacock room will be installed. The central court, to con- 
tain a fountain, will be a special feature of this story, large, arched 
openings lighting the adjoining corridors and loggins. ‘The entire 
available floor space of the main and basement stories will aggre- 
‘gate some 55,000 square feet, about equally divided between the two 
floors. 

Tt will be recalled that this building is designed to accommodate 
only the Freer collections and to provide for the study and appre- 
ation of their varied contents which supply a vast amount of ma- 
terial for research work by specialists. As an integral part of this 

gift of art, the most important and valued donation which 

any individual has ever made, freely and unconditionally, to the 
Nation, it can riot be otherwise employed. Its completion, an event 
anticipated for the fiscal year 1918-19, while insuring an incalculable 
guin for the Museum and the public, will not, therefore, satisfy any 
of the needs, set forth in the list report, in respect to additional space 
for the national collections of both the applied and the fine arts, as 
also of American history. ‘The valuable materials in these depart- 
been seriously overcrowded, can at 

tely brought to the 
attention of the public. In one branch especi: that of the in- 
dustrial arts, it is unfortunate that such a condition should now 
exist, particularly as it is coupled with Inck of means for securing an 
‘adequate staff of practical experts, as the collections are closely as- 
sociated with many of the vital problems now confronting the coun- 
try. With its limited fa however, an effort is being made to 
demonstrate the value of Museum work in time of crisis, and con- 
tributions made since the close of the year but in time to mention 
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the fact of their publication here, have been recognized as of great 
national importance by those high in authority. 


COLLECTIONS, 


‘The additions to the collections, received in 1,150 accessions, aggre- 
gated approximately 195,845, specimens and articles, classified by 
subjects as follows: Anthropology, 10,775; zoology, 71,761; botany, 
79,155; geology and mineralogy, 9,800; paleontology, 23,1005 textiles 
‘nd woods, 933; mineral technology, 213; and National Gallery of 
Art, 18. Many loans were also accepted for exhibition, chiefly in 
tho Gullery of Art and the division of American history; and 906 
lots of material, consisting mainly of rocks, ores, minerals, und 200- 
logical specimens were received from various parts of the country 
for examination and report. 

‘Anthropology.—A. varied collection from the island of Celebes, 
made by Mr. H. C, Raven and presented by Dr. W, L. Abbott, and a 
Jango number of objects exhibiting every phase of the textile art as 
practiced among tho Indians of British Guiana, assembled by Dr. 
Walter Roth, constituted the most important accessions in ethnology. 
Pertaining to aborigines of the North American Continent were rato 
Papago Indian baskets, baskets of interesting weaves and designs, 
carved and painted house posts, ete., from the Quiloute Indians of 
Washington; articles of ivory, horn, wood, bark, and stone from 
Eskimo and British Columbian tribes; and many objects pertaining 
to the Pueblo Indians of Arizona and New Mexico. Other acquisi- 
tions wero from Mexico, Central America, Abyssinia, Japan, China, 
and the Philippines. 

Especially noteworthy was a large collection of antiquities mado 
by Capts. John W. Wright and Alexander T. Cooper, United States 
‘Army, whilo with General Pershing’s expedition in the State of Chi- 
hhuahua, Mexico, comprising nearly every variety of artifact of stone 
belonging to the ancient mound builders of that region. 

Explorations under the Smithsonian Institution resulted in exten- 
sive archeological collections from the Mesa Verde National Park, 
Colorado, and from old Zufi ruins near Gallup, New Mexico, made 
by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes; from ancient pit villages in New Mexico 
and ruins at Awatobi, Arizona, made by Dr. Walter Hough; from 
sites of prehistoric adobe dwellings in western Utah, made by Mr. 
Neil M. Judd; and from a cave in the southern wall of Cibollita 
Valley, New Mexico, made by Mr. F. W. Hodge. Dr. W. L. Abbott 
presented much valuable archeological material obtained during his 
Favestigutions in Santo Domingo, and among the smaller accessions 
‘were many rare specimens from North and Central America, 
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Hadji Ephraim and Mr, Mordecai Benguiat made important ad 
ditions to the rich collection of antique Jewish objects lent by them 
during previous years. Included in a valuable gift from the estate 
of the Inte John Chandler Bancroft Davis were necklaces, scarabs, 
figurines, and Ptolemaic coins from Egypt, a sculptured brick from 
the Colosseum at Rome, and marble and terra-cotta. yases. From 
‘Miss Isobel H. Lenman were received as u loan a collection of ancient 
glassware, comprising bottles, flasks, bowls, cups, tear bottles, brace- 
lets, beads, and other articles, displaying the marvelous irridescence 
characteristic of the ancient glassware of Syria und Phoenicia, 

The principal accession in physical anthropology consisted of ma- 
terial obtained in Peru by Dr. Ale Hrdliéka in 1915 in connection 
with the assembling of exhibits for the Panama-California Exposi 
tion. It includes hundreds of objects of great value, among which 
are many specimens representing rare and in some instances unique 
anatomical features. Besides an excellent series of brains of gorillas 
and chimpanzees from the Cameroons and casts of the Sivapithecus 
remains from India, aboriginal skulls and other bones were received 
from the vicinity of Vero and Fort Myers, Florida, representing the 
supposedly very ancient man of that region, from ancient mounds 
in Utah and the Mesa Verde ruins in Colorado, from Tennessee and 
Tilinois, and from Colombia and Hawaii. 

Among the many acquisitions in the division of mechanical tech- 
nology were rare Watch movements; early pieces of apparatus re- 
inting to the invention and history of the telegraph, the telephone, 
the telautograph, the phonograph, and the graphophone; a Howe 
sewing machine, which sewed the first seam done by machinery; and 
numerous interesting firearms, some of early make. 

To his previous munificent donation, illustrating the history and 
development of the pianoforte and including dulcimers, spinets, 
clavichords, harpsichords, and organs, Mr. Hugo Worch added 98 
pieces, increasing the extent of this remarkable collection to 117 
instruments, 

An instructive addition to the exhibition series in graphic arts 
was a life-size figure of a Japanese wood-eut printer ut work, the 
outfit, complete in every detail, having been a gift from the Im- 
perial Government of Japan. A much earlier stage in the develop- 
ment of graphic methods is illustrated by an original Mexican paint- 
ing, executed on a sheet of palmetto fiber smoothly surfaced with 
white clay. Among other interesting acquisitions were one of the 
earliest forms of the machine for casting linotype slugs; materials 
of the various kinds employed in miniature painting, with examples 
of miniature work on iyory, parchment, and porcelain; and a series 
of specimens illustrating processes in making line-cut and halftone 
engraving. 
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Amerionn history-—The most notable memorial accession consisted 
of w large number of relics of Admiral David G. Farragut, United 
States Navy, including a jeweled sword presented by the Union 
League Club of New York and a portrait of Farragut by William 
‘Swain, which were received as a donation from the estate of the late 
Loyall Farragut, only son of the Admiral. Other officers of the 
Navy represented hy contributions were Commodore Stephen De- 
catur, Commodore John Rodgers, and Rear Admiral C. M. Chester. 
Among the furniture secured for the collection were pieces which had 
belonged to Presidents Washington and Jefferson, President and Mrs, 
‘Madison, and Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, American minister to 
France in 1796-1798, To the large series of medals awarded Com- 
mander Matthew Fontaine Maury in recognition of his services to 
science, and placed in the Museum by several of his descendants, 
was added the ribbon of the Grand Cross of the Order of Our Lady 
of Guadaloupe, presented by Emperor Maximilian of Mexico in 1866, 
a gift from Mrs Mary Maury Werth. 

For the gift of the wedding dress of Harriet Lane Johnston, niece 
of President Buchanan, for several years shown in the section of 
historical costumes, the Museum was indebted to Miss May S. Ken- 
nedy. Other hostesses of the White House represented by costumes 
more or less complete, lent during the year for incorporation in the 
central feature of the hall, were Mrs, Martha Jefferson Randolph, 
daughter of President Jefferson; Mrs. Martha Johnson Patterson, 
daughter of President Johnson; and Mrs Theodore Roosevelt. 
Among interesting relics were a silk dressing gown of Lafayette, an 
eiderdown quilt used by Jefferson, a beaded bag of Mrs. James Mon- 
roe, and a handkerchief that had belonged to Queen Anne. 

‘A large number of decorations, medals, and badges of the United 
States and foreign countries, which had been assembled by the late 
Lieut. Thomas Kelly Boggs and were presented by Mrs. Boggs, 
formed a very gratifying addition to the numismatic collection. The 
‘greater part of these tokens are foreign war decorations of very 
timely interest, and 23 countries are represented. The philatelie col- 
lection was augmented to the extent of 3.398 specimens, mainly re- 
ceived through the Post Office Department, and including 1,893 ex- 
amples of new issues of stamps from countries in the Universal Postal 
Union. 

Biology —Through the generosity of friends the department of 
biology was greatly enriched by the results of field work in different 
parts of the world, adding new genera and species and many forms 
not previously represented in the Museum. Mr. H. C. Raven, under 
a further grant of funds by Dr. W. L. Abbott, continued his collect- 
ing on the island of Celebes, sending to Washington about 900 mam- 
mal skins, besides over 1,000 specimens each of birds and mollusks. 
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Doctor Abbott personally spent some time in Huiti, where he obteined 
many birds, including species whose occurrence on that island was 
unexpected, reptiles, and mollusks, and also a large quantity of bones 
of mammels from prehistoric kitchenmiddens, ‘The study of simi- 
Jar deposits on this and other islinds of the Antilles was an inter- 
esting feature of tho year’s activities, u large collection of bones 
guthered by Mr. Theodoor de Booy in Cuba, Santo Domingo, and 
the Virgin Islands, and presented by Mr. George G. Heye, having 
yielded new genera of rodents, birds, and reptiles, which have ap- 
parently become extinct within comparatively recent times, 

‘As the proceeds of an expedition to Cuba and Haiti by Mr. John 
B, Henderson, accompanied by Dr. Paul Bartsch, the Museum re- 
ceived from Mr. Henderson numerous birds, reptiles, and fishes, and 
‘aver 15,000 land and marine invertebrates, mostly mollusks. Mr. F, 
J. Dyer, American consul at Coiba, Honduras, contributed « large 
‘number of insects and mollusks from that country; and Mr. Arthur 
de C, Sowerby transmitted mammals, birds, crustaceans, and mol- 
Tusks from northern China and Manchuria. 

‘The Bureau of Fisheries deposited, as usual, valuable collections 
of fishes und marine invertebrates, besides many interesting speci- 
‘mens of mammals, birds, and reptiles, Among the fishes were 72 
types, cotypes, and paratypes, 40 of which were of species obtained 
‘on the Philippine cruise of the steamer A/batroas in 1907-1911. The 
marine invertebrates, numbering several thousand specimens, in 
luded recently deseribed type collections of annelids and parasitic 
copepods. ‘Transfers, chiefly of mollusks and crustaceans, aggregat- 
ing over 400 specimens, were made by the Biological Survey and 
Bureaus of Entomology and Plant Industry of the Depurtment of 
Agriculture. 

Exceptionally noteworthy was a bequest to the Museum by the 
late Julius Hurter, sr., of St, Lonis, An enthusiastic collector, he 
iad gathered one of the largest and finest private collections of 
reptiles und batrachians in existence. Its principal scientific value 
lies in its splendid series of Missouri forms which served as the basis 
for Mr, Hurter’s Herpetology of Missouri,” published in 1911, Not 
solely confined to that region, however, it contains valuable material 
from various parts of the world, and most of the important sub- 
divisions of the group are represented. 

From the Santa Maria Mountains in Colombia were received 149 
specimens of birds, which added 6 species new to the Museum, and 
from Panama, 213 specimens of reptiles and batrachians, the latter 
collected by the Smithsonian biological survey of the Canal Zone. 
Mr. James Zetek transmitted 769 specimens of mollusks and other 
‘marine invertebrates from Panama, and Prof. G. 8, Dodds, of the 
University of Missouri, presented a large number of Entomostraca, 
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representing 55 species, collected in 124 lakes and ponds in Colorado 
and forming the basis of a paper which he had published. 

‘The Bureau of Entomology was the principal contributor of 
insects, transferring about 3,000 specimens of various orders. The 
material from American Consul Dyer in Honduras has already been 
mentioned. The other more important accessions comprised Lepi- 
doptera from Pern, Mexico, and Alaska; Hymenoptera from western 
Argentina, and a collection of miscellaneous insects from. Mount 
Kinabalu, British North Borneo. 

The additions to the botanical collections exceeded 79,000 speci- 
‘mens, including about 25,000 specimens from the Vanderbilt Her- 
barium at Biltmore, North Carolina, comprising all that: were saved 
from the disastrous flood of July 15-16, 1916. This valuable her- 
barium, which was established and maintained for many years by the 
lute George W. Vanderbilt, contained at the time of the flood upward 
of 100,000 specimens, and was especially noteworthy for its repre- 
sentation of the plants of the southeastern United States This nc- 
cession, which was accompanied by the remnant of the botanical 
library attached to the herbarium, was a gift from Mrs. Vanderbilt. 

Another notable accession consisted of about 15,000 specimens of 
eryptogums, mainly mosses, hepaties, fungi, and myxomycetes, from 
the northeastern United States and Liberia, presented by Prof. O. F. 
Cook. ‘The Department of Agriculture deposited over 5,800 speci- 
mens, resulting principally from field work of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry and including many tropical American palms and Alaskan 
and Hawaiian plants. Through exchanges, important collections 
were obtained from the New York Botanical Garden, the Gray 
Herbarium of Harvard University, the Missouri Botanical Garden, 
the British Museum, and the Bureau of Seience at Manila. A gift of 
about 1,000 Venezuelan plants was received from the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington, and about 5,000 specimens were collected in 
New Mexico for the Museum by Mr. Paul C. Standley, assistant 
curator. 

Geology —The Charles U. Shepard collection of meteorites, the 
bequest of which was announced in the last report, was formally 
transferred to the Museum during the year, and constitutes one of 
the most important accessions ever acquired by the department of 
geology. It comprises 238 falls and finds. Additional specimens of 
meteorites to the number of 26 were obtained by gift and exchange, 
and there were many acquisitions of valuable ores and rocks from 
various localities. 

‘The more prominent accessions of minerals, as also of petrological 
material, were from the Geological Survey. Among the former, 
were a fine large series illustrating the occurrence of turquoise, a 
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number of amethyst crystals, many semiprecions stones, and a large 
number of minerals and rocks collected in connection with studies 
of the gem deposits of southern California. Among the latter were 
extensive collections of rocks and ores representing geological re- 
searches in several districts in the western United States. 

From other sources were obtained many rare as well as some in- 
structive series of minerals and a number of showy specimens espe- 
cially desired for exhibition. Among these were type specimens of 
stevensite and creedite, material illustrating the genesis of the zeo- 
lites and their association with glauberite cavities, a remarkable 
specimen of glendonite from Australia, sn exceptionally large crys- 
tal of iron pyrite and a fine specimen of crystallized anglesite, 

‘The principal acquisitions in invertebrate paleontology were w 
collection of Silurian fossils, transferred by the Geological Survey, 
which had formed the basis of papers illustrating the geology and 
paleontology of Maine, the types of nine species of Paleozoic crin- 
olds, a series of rare and recently described insects from the Tertiary 
rocks of Colorado, several hundred species of European invertebrates, 
and about 2,000 specimens of Lower Ordovician fossils from the zing 
mines of Arkansas. 

A collection of Permian vertebrates from Baylor County, Texas, 
contains the greater part of a'skeleton of the large finbacked reptile 
Dimetrodon, complete enough to mount for exhibition, besides re- 
mains in less perfect condition of the same form and of Cardiocepha- 
tua, Lyosorophus, Diplocautus, Seymouria, and Labidosaurus, and 
many bones of small reptiles and batrachians. ‘The skull and lower 
jaw of w fossil horse, the type of a recently described. species, from 
tho Pleistocene gravels of the Yukon Territory, and part of the skull 
of @ fossil muskox from the Pleistocene of Miami County, Indiana, 
were also obtained. 

About 400 specimens of small mammalian remains of rare forms 
from cave deposits in the mountains of western Cuba were collected 
for the Museum by Mr, William Palmer, and n large part of the 
skeloton of an extinct und probably undescribed species of bird was 
received from the Geologial Survey. Goucher College, of Bulti- 
more, deposited a collection of reptiles and cetacean remains from the 
Arundel formation of Maryland, bringing together in the National 
‘Museum practically all of the known vertebrate material from that 
formation in Maryland. 

Secretary Walcott and party spent the summer and early fall 
‘on the Continental Divide between Alberta and British Columbia, 
south of tho Canadian Pacific Railway, and besides extensive geo? 
Jogical observations collected about 1,000 pounds of Cambrian mate. 
rinl containing fossils, which were shipped to Washington, 
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Textiles—The accessions in the division of textiles comprised 
many excellent examples of the present-day productions of American 
textile industries. ‘The largest group of specimens received consisted 
of the most important types of cotton threads, arranged to show the 
various ways in which they are wound and put up for family and 
factory use. They were accompanied by several beautiful examples 
of tatting, crochet, embroidery, and cut work, in white and colors, 
suggesting artistic and practical uses for many of the threads in 
the series, and supplemented an extensive series of models and ma- 
chine parts illustrating the manufsetue of cotton thread previously 
received from the same contributor. 

‘The hearty cooperation of many American manufacturers has con- 
saiedito ky the collectiona applied A Bem. pea eo og 
of dress goods as soon ns these novelties appear on the market, ‘The 
exhibits illustrating the prineipal methods used in decorating fabries 
were enriched by numerous examples of tied and dyed work and 
many samples of skein-lyed plaid silks for comparison with piece 
dyed and printed fabries. 

Fresh sumples of the standard types of ribbons commonly used 
and many beautiful specimens of novelty and fancy ribbons, show- 
ing Aztec, Indian, Chinese, and Byzantine designs, augmented tho 
ribbon section. ‘The adaptability of mohair, by reason of its luster 
‘and resiliency, to tho manufacture of plushes, vélvets, and fur fabrics 
was shown in an instructive series of specimens comprising up- 
holstery goods, cloakings, trimmings, and automobile rugs, Ex- 
amples of household industry in the textile arts of a former period 
wore received in the form of hand-woven coverlets and quilts, while 
valuable specimens of foreign hand-worked textiles trom China, 
Spain, and Germany were added to the collection through friends of 
the Museum. 

Additions were obtained for the collection of implements illustrat 
ing the preparation and use of flax and other fibers in former times, 
including an old wooden rope machine which had seen many years? 
service in twisting bed cords and wash lines The utilization of pine 
needles in the manufacture of coiled baskets and'of split-palm stems 
for large pack baskets was shown in other accessions. 

Wood technology—Although circumstances greatly retarded the 
progress of work in wood technology, some interesting exhibits were 
secured. A model measuring 12 by 15 feet and contributed by the 
Forest Service is designed to show the various important uses of the 
national forests and their administration. A comprehensive cork 
exhibit covers every phase of the industry from the raw bark to tho 
many articles made from this substance, and certain modern methods 
of preserving wood are represented by a model and samples of the 
materials employed. Examples of 15 species of Argentine woods 
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and 49 specimens of wood from Surinam were added to the com- 
‘mercial series of timbers, and the series illustrating wood finishing 
and tanning materials were also increased. 

‘Mineral technology—Most important umong the additions in min- 
eral technology was an impressive model of the Bingham Canyon 
copper property in Utah, measuring 16 by 19 feet, accurately seulp- 
tured and colored, representing whut is probably the most significant 
mining achievement of the present generation. Tt was a gift from 
the Utah Copper Co, ‘The manufacture of white lead is shown in 
another excellent model presented by the National Lead Co., of New 
York, while among the models made in the Museum are five visual- 
izing the mode of occurrence, the recovery, and the preparation, re 
spectively, of tin, sulphur, asphalt, lime, and oil, A specimen exhibit 
illustrative of design and execution in cut glassware, specially pre- 
pared for the Museum, was contributed by T. G. Hawkes & Co, of 
Corning, New York, and another series of specimens exemplifying 
the properties and uses of asphalt came from the Barber Asphalt 
Paving Co. 

Exhibits more or less representative or at least covering some 
phase of 18 mineral resource types are now available to the publie in 
the halls of the division. Of these, abrasives, asbestos, asphalt, coal 
and eoal products, copper, graphite, lime, mia, petroleum, plaster, 
Portland coment, and sulphur have been treated with sufficient fall. 
ness to warrant the publication of descriptive accounts of them and of 
their significance, 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART. 











‘The progress of work in the erection of the building for the Freer 
collections has already been mentioned. Next in importance to 
record in this connection are the terms of the will of Henry W. 
Ranger, N. A. one of the best-known: of contemporary American 
painters, who died on November 7, 1916, leaving his residuary estate, 
estimated at over $200,000, to the National Academy of Design to be 
held as a permanent fund of which the income is to be used for pur- 
chasing paintings by American artists, the paintings 50 obtained to be 
given to art or other institutions in America which maintain a gal- 
ery open to the public, upon the express condition that the National 
Gallery of Art shall have the option and right to take, reclaim, and 
own any picture for its collection provided such option and right is 
exercised at-any time during the five-year period beginning 10 years 
after the artist's death and ending 15 years after his death. 

This gencrons provision by Mr. Ranger, which has been most 
gratifying to all lovers of art in this country and may be expected 
to have a stimulating influence upon the work of American artists, 
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will result in much wider cireulation than hitherto of good Ameri- 
can paintings and insure the gradual assembling for perpetual ex- 
hibition at Washington of some of the best that our painters can 
produce, ‘The system of selection will, in its working, be not unlike 
that which has been followed by the French Government in Paris, 
and it is to be hoped that the fund for so worthy a purpose may in 
time be greatly increased through corresponding action by other 
public benefactors. The National Gallery contains five of Mr. 
Ranger's paintings, all of which were presented by Mr. William T. 
Evans. 

Among the permanent acquisitions by the Gallery during the year 
were the following oil paintings: “June,” by John W. Alexander; 
On the Lagoon, Venice,” by R, Swain Gifford; “ Portrait of Ben- 
jamin West,” by himself; * Portrait of J.J. Shannon, R. A..” by 
Orlando Rouland; “The Song of the Sea.” by William F. Halsall; 
“Portrait of Ellwood Hendrick,” by Augustus Vincent Tack; 
Evening,’ by William J. Kanla; “Landscape,” by Chauncey F. 
Ryder; “A Breton Sunday,” by Eugene Vail; “ The Happy Mother,” 
by Max Bohm; “Portrait of Maj. Gen. Julius Stabel, U. S. Volun- 
teers,” by J. Mortimer Lichtenauer; and “Portrait of Joseph Henry,” 
first Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, by Henry. Ulke. 
‘Among the sculptures were’a bronze “Statue of Robert Emmet,” 
by Jerome Connor; a bronze figure, “The Fire Dance,” by Louis 
Potter; and a marble statue “The Dying Tecumssh,” by Chevalier 
Ferdinand Pettrich, 

‘An oil portrait of Dr. Charles D. Walcott, recently painted by 
Ossip Perelma, was deposited by the Smithsonian Institution, as 
were also’ large oil portraits of Washington, Jackson, Henry Clay, 
and W. W. Corcoran, by the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. 

‘Through the kindness of Mr. Ralph Cross Johnson, many fine 
examples from his splendid private collection of paintings were con- 
tinued on exhibition throughout the year, while the collection of 
Mr. W. A. Slater remained in the Gallery until in December. Seven- 
teen paintings from 11 friends of the Gallery were also added to the 
general loan collection. 

‘The Gallery held four special loan exhibitions during the year, 
‘The most notable of these, given under the auspices of the National 
Park Service of the Department of the Interior during January 
and February, and designed to bring to the attention of American 
tourists some of the marvelous natural attractions of their own 
country, consisted of 45 oil paintings illustrating scenes mainly in 
the National Parks and Monuments of the United States, among the 
27 artists represented being Albert Bierstadt and Thomas Moran, 
Assembled in connection with the meeting of the National Parks 
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Conference held in the Museum auditorium from January 2 to 6, 
this interesting exhibition was opened with special view on the 
evening of the second and the majority of the paintings remained on 
display until March. It was supplemented by series of photo- 
‘graplis, studies in oil, and other pictorial matter shown in several 
rooms, 

‘The other special exhibitions were as follows: Twenty oil paint 
ings and 1 bronze group, by Edwin Willard Deming, illustrating 
the old-time Indian, his war, hunting, and religious life and mythol- 
‘ogy; a collection of 27 oil portraits and other paintings by Orlando 
Ronland, which was opened on the evening of April 3, and was es- 
pecially noteworthy for the number of prominent men represented ; 
and a collection of 48 paintings, mostly portraits, by the Russian 
painter, Ossip Perelma, which began on April 98. 

‘Mention should also be made of the ceremonies attending the pres- 
entation to the Gallery by the Emmet Statue Committee of the 
bronze full-length figure of Robert Emmet by Jerome Connor, which 
took place in the rotunda of the new building on the afternoon of 
Tune 8. A distinguished audience, including the President of the 
United States and other high officials of the Government, was in 
attendance and several addresses were made. 


MEBTINGS AND CONGRESSES. 


‘The accommodations afforded by the auditorium and committee 
rooms in the natural history building were utilized on many occ: 
tions. ‘Three courses of lectitres, extending from November to April, 
were given under the auspices of the Washington Society of the Fine 
Arts, while three other local societies, the Anthropological Society of 
Washington, the District of Columbia Dental Society, and the So- 
ciety of Federal Photographers, also made this building their regular 
meeting place. 

‘The National Academy of Sciences had its annual meeting in 
April, and lectures were delivered under the auspices of the Wash- 
ington Academy of Sciences, the War College, the Audubon Society 
of the District of Columbia, the Bureau of Commercial Economics, 
the Washington Center of the Drama League of America, the 
Shakespeare Society of Washington, and George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

Several bureaus of the Department of Agriculture made use of 
the auditorium or committee rooms for conferenées and hearings, and 
meetings were held by four socicties representing special fields of 
agricultural subjects. ‘The exhibition halls in the natural history 
building were opened one evening for the benefit of the Ohio Corn 
Boys and Domestic Science Girls, then visiting Washington, Other 
meetings of « governmental character were as follows: By the Na- 
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tional Association of Postmasters, holding its nineteenth annual con- 
vention; by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce; by the National Parks Conference, under 
the auspices of the National Park Service of the Department of the 
Interior, accompanied by an exhibition of paintings; by the Na- 
tional Research Council; and by the Bureau of Commercial Eco- 
nomics, which gave an exhibition of lantern slides and motion pic- 
{ures relative to the prevention of contagious diseases, for the bone- 
fit of the Council of National Defense. Mr. Eugene E. Thompson 
addressed the employees of the Institution and its branches on the 
subject of the first Liberty loan, and two rehearsals of the inter- 

tal chorus in preparation for Flag Day exercises were 
hold in the auditorium. 

Receptions were given, on the invitation of the Regents and Secre- 
tary of the Institution, on the occasion of a special view of paintings 
by Mr, Orlando Rouland, and to the Daughters of the American 
Revolution at the time of their annual congress and the delegates to 
the eighth annual convention of the American Federation of Arts. 
‘The exhibition halls in the natural history building were opened on 
the evening of June 6 in honor of the visiting Confederate Veterans, 
Sons of Confederate Veterans, and Daughters of the Confederacy, 
the receiving party consisting of Secretary and Mrs. Walcott, Miss 
Mary Lee, and members of the local reception committee. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Over 6,000 duplicate specimens, included in 16 regular sets of mol- 
Iusks, 19 regular sets of fossils, and a number of special sets, wero 
distributed to schools and colleges. Exchanges for securing addi- 
tions to the collections involved the use of about 19,500 duplicates, 
while above 14,000 specimens, chiefly biological and geological, were 
lent to specialists for study. 

‘The attendance of visitors at the natural history building aggre- 
gated 343,183 persons for week days and 63,542 persons for Sundays, 
being a daily average of 1,096 for the former and 1.227 for the latter. 
‘At the arts and industries building and the Smithsonian building, 
which are open only on week days, the totals were, respectively, 
161,700 and 86,386, and the daily averages, 516 and 275. 

By the terms of three wills admitted to probate during the year 
the Museum will be materially benefited, and in another case the 
testator’s desires have already been carried out. Attention has been 
called to two of these bequests in other connections. That of Henry 
Ward Ranger is destined to have an important bearing on the future 
welfare of the National Gallery of Art, while the collection of rep- 
tiles left by Julius Hurter, sr., is especially noteworthy and valuable. 
To the late Miss Sarah J. Farmer, of Eliot, Maine, the Museum is 
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indebted for the bequest of the models and apparatus left by her 
father, Moses G. Farmer, a prominent pioneer in the development of 
the electrical industries, many of whose inventions have for some 
time been represented in the Museum. ‘Through the wishes of the 
Inte Rev, Bruce Hughes, of Lebanon, Pennsylvania, the Smithsonian 
Institution becomes the recipient of small sum, the residue of his 
estate, to found the Hughes Alcove, which will be established in some 
form in the Museum and be added to perpetually from the interest 
on principal. 

‘The publications of the year consist of one volume of Proceed- 
ings, two volumes of Contributions from the United States National 
‘Herbarium, and four Bulletins, besides 76 separate papers, all of 
which were from the Pi two from the Contributions 
and two catalogues of special loan exhibitions in the National Gallery 
of Art, ‘The total number of copies of publications distributed was 
about 64,000, 

Tho library obtained, by purchase, gift, and exchange, 1,572 vol- 
‘umes, 65 parts of volumes and 3,556 pamphlets, ‘The more impor- 
tant donations were from Capt. John Donnell Smith, the estate of 
tho late Dr, E. A, Mearns, United States Army, and Dr. William 
H. Dall. 

Respectfully submitted. 








Ricuaz Rarnuos, 
Aasistant Secretary in Charge, 
United States National Museum, 








De. Cuantes D. Warcorr, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
‘Novesuex 10, 1917. 


Appenpix 2, 
REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 


Sm: Pursuant to your request dated July 8, I have the honor to 
submit the following report of the operations of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology during the fiscal year ending June 80, 1917, 
conducted in accordance with the act of Congress approved July 1, 
1916, making provisions for the sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment, and with a plan of operations submitted by the ethnologi 
charge and approved by the Secretary of the Swithsonian Institu- 
tion. ‘The act referred to contains the following iter 


Amortean ethnology : For continuing ethnotogtent researches among the Amerl- 
fin Indians und the natives of Hawall, sucludlng the excavation nnd preserva 
ton of archwologic remains, under the direction of the Smithsonian Institution 
Including necessary employees and the purchase of iecomary hooks wud perlodl: 
cals, $42,000, 

Tn addition to conducting the administrative affairs of the burean, 
Mr. F, W. Hodge, ethnologist-in-charge, assisted by Mi 
‘M. Poast, continued the preparation of the annotated bibliography 
of the Pueblo Indians as opportunity offered, adding about 1,000 
cards to the 8,800 previously prepared, 




















SYSTEMATIC RESRARCHES, 


In April Mr, Hoilge proceeded to New Moxico for the purpose of 
making final arrangements with the Zui Indians for the excaya- 
tion of tho ruins of tho Inrge pucblo of Hawikuh, situated on their 
reservation in the western-central part of the State. ‘This having 
been accomplished, Mr, Hodge returned to Washington and in tho 
latter part of May again proceeded to Zufii and established camp at 
Hawikuh, where excavations were immediately commenced under the 
joint auspices of the Bureau of American Ethnology and the Museum 
of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, of New York City, the 
latter institution bearing most of the expense of the expedition, and 
assigning Mr. Alanson Skinner and Mr. E, F. Coffin to aid in tho 
work, Authority for conducting the excavations was courteously 
granted by the Secretary of the Interior. 

‘The excavation of Hawiluh has as its chief object the study of 
8 Zui pueblo known to have been inhabited from prehistoric times 
well into the historic period, for the purpose of determining, so far 

6 
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‘as possible, the character and arts of the Zufi people in early times, 
a8 well as the effect of Spanish contact during the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, Hawikuh was one of the famed “Seven Cities 
of Cibola” of early Spanish narrative, and its history from the time 
of its discovery in 1639 until its abandonment in 1670 is quite well 
Known. Consequently the information that the ruins may be ex- 
pected to yield will in all probability shed considerable light on a 
pphase of tie culture of a branch of the Pueblo Indians at an impor- 
tant period in their life, 

Tt is not necessury in'this brief report to present the results of the 
Hawikuh excavations, which were successful beyond anticipation in 
both « subjective and a objective way. It is expected that a sum- 
mary report on the work, which was still in progress at the close of 
tho fiscal year, will be presented for publication in the near future, 

‘The beginning of the fiseal year found Dr, J. Walter Fowkes, oth- 
nologist, engaged in an archeological reconnoissance in the vicinity 
of Gallup, New Mexico, Early in July he proceeded to Mancos, Colo- 
rado, examining ancient ruins en route and commencing intensive 
archeological work in the Mesa Verde National Park, where he re- 
mained until the close of September. ‘Thess excavations, conducted 
‘with the cooperation of the Department of the Interior, were in con- 
tinuation of the work initiated several years ago, of uncovering and 
repairing the remains of the more important prehistoric ruins in that 
great ara, thus making them available for study and adding to tho 
park’s many attractions, 

‘The scene of Doctor Fewkes's activities during this season was one 
of w cluster of 16 ruins known as the Mummy Lake group, situated 
‘above Soda Canyon. None of the walls of this large ruin projected 
above the surface of the mound of fallen building stones and other dé- 
‘boris covered with sagebrush, but on excavation the remains were shown 
to bo those of a rectangular pueblo, 100 by 113 feet, with three stories 
tthe north and an annexed court inclosed by a low wall on the south, 
By reason of its commanding situation, Doctor Fowkes has named this 
former pueblo Far View House. After clearing the ruin of the great 
quantity of débris accumulated during centuries, the tops of the walls 
of the four kivas uncovered were protected with a capping of con- 
‘erete, and so far as means would permit tho walls of other chambers 
were similarly treated. As a report on Doctor Fewkes's work at Far 
View House will appear shortly,! it is not necessary to present the 
details here; but it may be mentioned that the most important result 
of the study of this site is the fact that a new type of Mesa Verde 
structure has been revealed, the form and character of which shed 
ight on the close relation of pueblos and cliff dwellings. Indeed, 


TSA Mesa Verde Pueblo and tts People,” Stlthvoulan Heyort for 101 58, 
pl 1-36, figs 1-1, Washlagton, 1017. eben 
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Doctor Fewkes reports that Far View House is the only known ex- 
‘ample of a pure type of pueblo ever completely excavated, the term 
pure type” signifying a terraced community building constructed of 
shaped stones and having circular kivas united with surrounding 
rectangular rooms. Other Significant features are the vaulted roofs 
of the kivas, the supporting beams of which rest on pilasters, and 
the presence of a ventilator and a deflector in each kiva, as in the case 
of certain cliff dwellings. As this pure type of pueblo is entirely 
prehistoric, it may be regarded as representing a stago in architec~ 
tural development between the older stage of pueblo structures and 
the mixed type or more modern form in which the arrangement of 
the rooms and the art of the mason exhibits a retrogression. 

On finishing his work at Far View House, Doctor Fewkes visited 
Utah primarily for the purposo of determining the geographic dis- 
tribution of ruins in the northern limits of Pueblo culture. ‘This 
reconnoissanice extended to the Uintah Reservation, where hitherto 
unknown ruins of Hill Canyon, near Ouray, were examined and 
where a number of stone towers similar to those along San Juan River 
were fond. These ruins, to which Doctor Fewkes's attention was 
called by Mr. Kneale, agent for the Uncompahgre Ute, are espe- 
ciully striking owing to their unusual situation on eroded rocks of 
mushroom shape. ‘These towers mark the northernmost limit of 
Pucblo culture in eastern Utah, and somo of them are especially in- 
structive by reason of their relation to prehistoric towers much 
further south, An illustrated report on these remains, by Doctor 
Fewkes, has already appeared.' 

‘Mr. James Mooney, ethnologist, was engaged in field work among 
tho Eastern Cherokee of western North Carolina at the opening of 
the fiscal year, and on his return to Washington, August 10, resumed 
tho translation and annotation of the Sacred Formulas of the Chero- 
koe, as well as the identification of the plants, ete., used by the tribe 
in its medicine and other rites. Mr. Mooney reports this work to 
bo well advanced, but its complicated nature, coupled with the 
author's ill health during the year, has made progress somewhat 
slow. Mr. Mooney also spent considerable time in supplying in- 
formation on technieal subjects for official correspondence. 

Dr. John R. Swanton, ethnologist, was occupied chiefly with two 
ines of investiggation—the one historical, the other philological. In 
July and August he macle a thorough examination of the Woodbury 
Lowery and Brooks collections of manuseripts in the Library of Con- 
gress bearing on the early Spanish history of Florida, finding many 
important items for incorporation in his “History of the Southeust~ 











1 Archeological Inveatigations in New Mexico, Colorado, and Utah,” Smitheonlan Mise, 
olty vol. 68, no, 1, pps 1-88, May, 101 
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em Tribes.” In September Doctor Swanton visited the Newberry 
Library in Chicago, where other valuable early documents were found 
in the Edward E, Ayer collection, which subsequently were copied 
for the bureau's uso by the courtesy of the librarian. ‘These latter 
manuscripts include a report on the Indians of Louisiana by Bien- 
yille, a Louisiana memoir with an extended description of the Choe- 
taw, and a memoir by the French captain Berenger, containing, 
besides historical and ethnological information, vocabularies of the 
‘extinet. Karankawa and Akokiska tribes, A Spanish census of the 
Indians of Florida after the period of the English invasions should. 
also be mentioned. For some months after his return Doctor Swanton 
‘was engaged in adding to his monograph the historical notes thus 
obtained, and in copying and translating the moro important parts 
of the manuscripts mentioned, including all of the Berenger memoir, 
Although Doctor Swanton’s History of the Southeastern ‘Tribes 
had been completed n year ago, so far as the information was then 
lable, the manuscript discoveries described have enabled him to 





augment and to improve it substantially, and more recently he has 
obtained some supplementary notes from the Louisiana Historical 
Society. ‘The preparation of the maps to accompany tho monograph, 
chicfly from early sources, did not progress as satisfactorily as was 
hoped, owing largely to pressure of other illustration work, but they 
are now practically finished. 





is concerned, but it awaits further data respecting tho social organi- 
zation of the Chikisaw and the Choctaw. A third paper, on the 
religious belicfs and medical practices of the Creeks and their con- 
geners, has been brought to the same stage as the last, namely, with 
all the available material incorporated and arranged, and the foot- 
notes added, 

With a view of furnishing the basis of a general study of the 
‘social organization of the tribes north of Mexico, Doctor Swanton 
‘spent a fow weeks collecting material bearing on Indian economic life, 
but this has been Inid aside temporarily on account of the greater ur. 
gency of a closer comparative stndy of the Indian Iangunges of the 
southenstern part of the United States, particularly as indications of 
relationship between some of them have already been noted. Asa basis 
for this work Doctor Swanton has recorded a comparative vocabul; 
of Creek, Choctaw, Alabama, Hitchiti, Natchez, Tunica, Chitimacha, 
Atakapa, Tonkawa, Comecrudo, Cotoname, Coahuilteco, and Ka, 
rankawa. Ofthese languages about 500 words were chosen, but as the 
Jexieal material from several of the tribles is scanty, the comparison, 
ean never be complete, Tt was the intention to follow the compila- 
tion of this table with a closer comparison of Chitimacha and Ata. 
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apa, which show many resemblances, but in the course of the work 
50 many more similarities between Chitimacha and Tunica prefented 
themselves that these were selected instead, In partial furtherance 
of this research Doctor Swanton proceeded to Lonisiana in May, 
‘where he remained almost until the close of the fiscal year, visiting, 
studying, and photographing the mixed Indian population along the 
Gulf coast in La Fourche and Terra Bonne Parishes, the Chitimacha 
at Charenton, and the Konsati northeast of Kinder. From the Koa- 
sati about 150 pages of native text with interlinear translation were 
recorded, and 134 pages previously procured from an Alabama In- 
dian in Texas were corrected. 

Mr. J. N. B. Howitt, ethnologist, at tho beginning of March went 
to Canada for the purpose of continuing his Troquois studies. Kistab- 
lishing hoadquarters at Brantford, Ontario, he at once undertook tho 
work of rovising the extonded texts relating to the Iroquois League, 
recorded during former field trips, Shortly thereafter this work 
was interrupted when Mr, Howitt was selected as an official delegute 
from the council of the Six Nations to attend a condolence and 
installation ceremony at Muncietown, in which he took a leading 
part, requiring tho intoning of an address of comforting in the 
Onondaga language and also in acting the part of the Seneca chiefs 
in such a council. This official recognition gave Mr. Hewitt the rare 
‘opportunity of observing how such a ceremony is conducted from 
an esoteric point of view. 

On returning to Brantford, March 16, Mr. Howitt resumed work 
‘on the texts pertaining to the league, which necessitated the reading 
of the words and the immodinto context several times to determina 
their final form. Moreover, it was desirable to read the texts over 
with every informant separately in order to obtain a full expression 
of the informant’s knowledge or criticism of the work of another, 
In this manner it was possible to study about 70 per cent of the 
texts, and this led, naturally, to the collection of othor corrective or 
amplifying texts and notes. ‘These aggregate 502 pages, comprising 
49 topies, recorded from rituals received by Shaman Joshua Buel 
and Chief Abram Charles. In addition, Mr. Hewitt recorded in 
English translation three traditions, comprising 45 pages, purporting. 
to relate events and to express ideas alloged to have led to the found- 
ing of the League of the Troquois, showing naively the birth of the 
idea of htiman brotherhood and fellowhood in contradistinetion to 
mere local tribatism. 

‘Mr. Hewitt also made important discoveries regarding Troquois 
social organization, namely, that certain so-called clans do not exist 
outside of the names used to designate them. For instance, the 
“Ball” clan is in reality the Hawk clan; the “Hand” clan of the 
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Caynga is the Gray Wolf clan, and the “Potato” clan of that tribe 
s in Tact. a Duck clan or possibly a Wolf clan. ‘This confusion has 
‘been due to popular acceptance of a sobriquet for the real name, hence 
the doubt in the last instance between the Duck and the Wolf, which 
itis probable will ultimately be removed. Mr. Hewitt: was fortunate 
also in obtaining a set of wooden masks of the various wind gods, and 
also two masks of food gods—eight in all. He also procured the 
gourd rattle used by the late Chief John Buck, a medicine flute, and 
‘what. was probably the last cradle board with a beaded belt on the 
reservation. 





‘On returning from the field early in July, Mr, Hewitt undertook 
at once the editing and copying of the texts of some of his material 
relating to the Iroquois League. Among these are the following, 
chiefly in the Onondaga language: (1) The eulogy of the grandsires 
and founders, one of the essential chants in the condolence ritual, in 
the version used by the father side” of the league; (2) the laws gov- 
erning federal chiefs in intertribal relations; (3) the laws relating to 
murder committed by a federal chief ; (4) the charge made to a newly 
installed federal chiof; (5) the important tradition of the Bear-foot 
episodes (6) tho address mada at the lodge of a deceased federal chief 
threo days after his barial; and (7) the laws relating to the nomina- 
tion and election of a candidate for a federal chiefship. Mr. Howitt 
‘also commenced the translation of the extended “ father-side” tra- 
dition of the founding of the League by the Deganawida and his 
associates, read the available proofs of “Seneca fiction, legends, 
and myths” for the thirty-second annual report, and supplied nu- 
‘merous technical data for use in responses to inquiries by corre- 
sspondents. 

Mr. Francis La Flesche, ethnologist, when not engaged in field- 
“work, was occupied in assembling his notes on the Osage Indians, the 
greater portion of which consists of phonographic records taken 
from men versed in the tribal rituals, which evidently were composed 
for the preservation and transmission of the religious concepts of 
the tribe. Three forms are used in their construction, namely, reci- 
tation, song, and dramatic action. The spoken parts, called * wigie,” 
are intoned by the masters of ceremony and by male members of the 
‘various gentes of the tribe who have memorized them. Theso wigie 
tell of the genesis of the tribe; they recount the stories of the adop- 
tion of life symbols and explain their significance, and narrate the 
finding and selection of the materials used in making the ceremonial 
paraphernalia, ‘The songs used by the master of ceremonies, with 
the uid of a few chosen assistants, make the emotional appeal to the 
various symbols employed in the ritual. Ceremonial acts, proces- 
sions, and dances accompany some of the songs and wigie, 
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‘The theme of these composite rites is the desire of the people for 
4 long, peaceful life and a never-ending line of descendants, and the 
wigie, songs, and dramatic acts constitute a supplication to the unseen 
power for aid toward the realization of this desire. The never-ending 
life so devoutly sought for the tribe seemed to the people to be ex- 
emplified ‘in the unfailing recurrence of night and day, in the con- 
stancy of the movements of the heavenly bodies, in the manifestation 
of a like desire among the living forms upon the earth, and thus to 
point to an ever-present unseen animating power to which the people 
must appeal for the granting of their prayers. In this appeal for 
never-ending life the Osage naturally personified, and to a degree 
deified, those objects to which, as he thought, the unseen power had 
granted this form of life, Among these he included the vast. space 
within which the heavenly bodies mysteriously moved and into which 
all living forms aro born and exercise their functions, ‘Thus all as- 
poots of nature are made to play a part in the great drama of life as 
presented in these rituals, 

Early in the year Mr, La Flesche finished transcribing the wigie, 
us well as his notes on two complete versions and a portion of a third 
version of the child-naming rituals, comprising 107 typewritten 
pages. On completing this task ho undertook the translation of the 
Osage personal names in current use and of arranging them by 
gentes. ‘Tho Osage genorally cling tenaciously to the ancient custom 
of ceremonially naming their children in the belief that the core- 
monies nid tho young in attaining old age. In this work Mr, La 
Flescho was able to determine that many members of the Osage Tribe 
enrolled 1s full bloods are in reality of mixed blood. ‘The tabulation 
of these names by sex and gentes, with their translations, together 
vith a transcription of some characteristic tales, occupies 201 typo- 
written pages. 

During the last four months of the fiscal year Mr. La Flesche was 
engaged in assembling his notes on the fasting ritual of the Tsfzhu 
Washtage gens. Most of the songs are quite different from those be- 
Tonging to the fasting rituals of the Hénga, while somo of the wigie 
‘are the same, these being used in common with slight modifications 
among the different gentes. These fasting rituals cover 139 com- 
pleted pages, including the music. 

‘A wigio was obtained by Mr. La Flesche from an old woman during 
his visit to the Osage in January, 1917. This wigie, which consists 
of eight pages, fills a hiatus in the rush-mat ceremony previously 
recorded. 

‘At the opening of the fiseal year Dr. Truman Michelson, ethnol- 
ogist, was engaged in continuing his studies among the Sauk and Fox 
Jndians of Towa, the main work accomplished being the phonetic 
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restoration of a long text, written in tho current syllabary, on the 
origin of tho white buffalo dance, intended for publication as a bul- 
Ietin of the bureau, Considerable information pertaining to a number 
Cf sored bundles of the Fox Indians was obtained, as well as various 
data of n sociological nature. Nearly 800 personal names were re- 
corded, together with the names of the gentes to which their owners 
belonged; in this manner about nine-tenths of the population of the 
Fox Indians has been catalogued. 

About the middle of August Doctor Michelson proceeded to Okla- 
hhoma where, with tho cooperation of the Illinois Centennial Commis- 
sion, he conducted researches among the Peoria. Tho ethnology of 
this tribe, properly speaking, hus practically vanished, but their lan- 
‘gunge and folldlore still persist, though knowledge thervof is confined 
to only a fow individuals, Contrary to ordinary belief, the Peotia 
lunguage, phonetically, is extremely complicated. From notes left 
by the late Dr A. 8. Gatschet, it had been inferred thut the Peoria 
bulongs fundamentally with the Chippewa or Ojibwa group of con- 
tral Algonquian languages, and this was fully confirmed, It is quite 
clear, however, that there hus been another and more recent associa- 
tion with tho Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo group, and Peoria folklore 
tind mythology also point to this double association. "Tho system 
of consanguinity is clearly that of the Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo 
group, rather than thit of the Ojibwa. Doctor Michelson recorded, 
‘mostly in English, an almost exhaustive collection of Peoria folk. 
tales and myths, 

-Aftor devoting about n month's time to the Peoria Doctor Michelson 
otnrned to Towa nd renewed his work among tho Saulk and Fox hy 
making » phonetic restoration of a number of texts ou minor sucred 
packs pertaining to the whito buffalo dance, ns well as by recording, 
about 200 pages of tho extremely long myth of the Fox culture here, 
‘Most of the cerenionies in connection with the presentation of a new. 
Arum of tho so-called religions dance of the Potawatomi of Wisconsin 
wore witnessed, as also were parts of a number of clan feasts, 

On rturning to Washington in November Doctor Michelson come 
amonced the revision of the English translation of the texts relating 
to the white buffalo dance, and devoted attention also to paragraphs 
ing and punctuating tho Indian originals for the purpose of making 
them correspond with the English equivalents. By tho close of the 
Year the English translations were typewritten and put in almost 
final shape, while little work remained to completo the editing. of the 
native texts, 

Mr. J. P. Hartington, ethnologist, spent tho entire year in conti 
tion of his intensive study of the Chiumashan Tribes of Colifente 
obtaining a large body of important information which ut prosunt fg 
in various stages of elaboration and which will comprise about 1.900 
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typewritten pages. From the beginning of the fiscal year until Sep- 
tember 15 Mr, Harrington devoted his attention to the Purismeio 
Ginlect, the existing vocabularies being corrected by the informant, 
and many new words and grammatical forms added. ‘The next three 
weeks were spent on the Obispefio with satisfactory results, inasmuch 
as the material obtained in former years was more than doubled. 
The sole informant’s feeble health made the recording of this ma- 
terial unusually dificult, but it will prove to be of great local as well 
as of general interest. ‘The remainder of the fiscal year was devoted. 
to Venturefio and Inesefio. While not so nearly lost as Obispefio, it 
is too Inte to obtain complete information on these dialects, but in 
tho process of their study many important points have been deter- 
mined, It is largely from their study that the picture of former 
Chumashan life must be reconstructed. 

‘The study of the material culture of the Chumashan ‘Tribes has 
not been neglected, and in this work archeological material bas 
been of assistance. Among the important points determined uro 
details concerning the making of the ancient deerskin dress of the 
‘women, which consisted of a large back flap and a smaller apron, 

From tho beginning of the fiscal year to the middle of January, 
1917, Dr. Leo J, Frachtenberg, special ethnologist, was engaged in 
field work in the State of Washington, where he devoted special 
attention to the Quileute Indians and to collecting additional lin- 
guistic and mythological material. ‘The ethnologic investigations 
covered the subjects of history and distribution, manufacture, houses 
and households, clothing and ornaments, subsistence, travel and 

transportation, warfare, games and pastimes, social organization 
and festivals, social customs, religion, medicines, charms and current 
beliefs, and art, and the recorded results consist of 67 manuscript 
pages. In addition, Doctor Frachtenberg recorded 156 native songs, 
including words and translations; he also obtained several hundred 
native drawings illustrating the material culture of the Quileute, 
and photographed a like number of ethnologic specimens. ‘Further- 
more, he materially added to his linguistic and ethnologic studies 
of this people, commenced during the preceding year, by collecting 
several thousand additional grammatical forms and phrases, and by 
recording 22 new native traditions with interlinear translations, and 
8 stories in English. ‘These texts, in the form of field notes, comprise 
176 pages. While engaged in this field work Doctor Frachtenberg 
was instrumental in inducing Mrs. Martha Washburn, of Neah Bay, 
Mr. and Mrs. Theo R. Rixon, of Clallam Bay, and Mrs. Fannie Tay- 
lor, of Moran, to give to the National Museum a part of their collec- 
tions of Makah and Quileute specimens, including two old totem poles, 
approximately 100 baskets, and more than 30 other ethnologic speci- 
mens. In addition to the Quileute studies mentioned, Doctor Frach- 
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tenberg collected 88 pages of Makah (Nootka) linguistic data, 57 
pages of Quinault (Solish), and 18 pages of Clallam (Lkungen), 
While in Portland, Oregon, he obtained through the courtesy of the 
municipal authorities a fine collection of photographs representing 
several hundred archeological objects owned by the city. 

Doctor Frachtenberg returned to Washington early in February. 
Subsequently, after conference with Dr. Franz Boas, honorary 
philologist of the barean, it was arranged that Doctor Frachtenberg 
prepare for the Handbook of American Indian Languages compara- 
tive sketches of the Kalapuya, Molala, Klamath, and Quileute, and 
possibly one of the Salish languages. He also engaged in the final 
preparation of his paper, Alsea Texts and Myths, which is now in 
process of printing as Bulletin 67. He next proceeited to prepare 
for publication the results of his earlier investigations of the lan- 
guage, ethnology, and mythology of the Kalapuya Indians, which 
will consist of two papers: A Grammatical Sketch of the Kala- 
puya Languages and Kalapuya Myths and Texts. The Kalapuya 

tical material consists of extended field notes gathered in 
1913 and 1914, and of grammatical notes on the Atfalati collected by 
Doctor Gatschet in 1877. Doctor Gatschet's material, comprising 
421 pages of field notes, is of inestimable value; indeed it is to the 
efforts of this untiring scholar that we owe the preservation of this 
most important dialect of the Kalapuya language, since he obtained 
his material, which inclndes also some valuable ethnologic data, from 
the last full-blood Atfalati. Doctor Frachtenberg's own material 
comprises several thousand grammatical forms, phrases, and. voca- 
hiles, and 82 native texts with interlinear translation—630 pages in 
all. ‘The preparation of these linguistic data, as well as the work on 
the Kalapuya myths and texts, is well under way. Six of the texts, 
comprising 36 pages, have been prepared for publication; five of 
these are provided with interlinear translation and with voluminous 
notes in which attention is directed to the occurrence of similar myths 
among other tribes, During his studies of the Kalapuya languages 
Doctor Frachtenberg discovered that there is sufficient reason to be- 
lieve that the Kalapuya, Takelman, and Chinookan languages are 
genetically related, the determination being based not only on lexical 
but also on structural and morphological material. This discovery 
tends to establish « connecting link between some of the languages 
of California and most of the languages spoken in Oregon, 

During the last two weeks of the fiseal year Doctor Frachtenberg 
was temporarily detailed for special work in the Bureau of Investi. 
gation of the Department of Justice. 


SPECIAL RESEARCHES. 


Dr. Franz Boas, honorary philologist, completed the preparation 
of his manuscript on the ethnology of the Kwakintl Indians, about 
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2/700 pages of which was submitted to the bureau and assigned as 
the accompanying paper of the thirty-fifth annual report, the com- 
position of which was commenced before the close of the fiscal year. 
At the sume time progress was made on the preparatory work for 
the second part of the memoir, Under Doctor Boas’s direction Miss 
Mildred Downs listed tho incidents of the Kwakiutl mythology 
preparatory to a discussion of the subject, and necessary additional 
information for this purpose was obtained from Mr. George Hunt, of 
Fort Rupert, Vancouver Island. Mr, Hunt submitted in all 460 
pages of manuscript in response to questions, and sent’ botanical 
specimens that have been identified through the kindness of Dr, N. L. 
Britton, director of the New York Botanical Garden. 

The manuscript for Bulletin 59, Kutenai Tales, has been completed, 
All the texts having been set up during the preceding year, the ab- 
structs and comparative notes, referring to the pages of the bulletin, 
Were written out (32 pages of printed matter), and a vocabulary 
(140 pages of manuseript) based on the text was prepared, 

For the second part of the Handbook of American Indian Lan- 
guages Doctor Frachtenberg submitted his sketch of the Alsea gram- 
mar, which will be prepared for publication as soon as a sufficient 
number of texts are available, Considerable progress has been made 
in the preparation of the Kutenai grammar, Owing to the impossi- 
bility of communicating with Mr. Bogoras in Russia, no progress has 
been made in proof reading the Chukchee grammar, which has been 
in type for more than three years, but which ean not be completed 
without submitting the proof to the author. During the year, how- 
ever, Doctor Bons revised the Eskimo texts by Mr. Bogoras, for 
which a brief ethnological introduction has been written by Dr. 
Emest Hawkes, 

The results of the extended ficld work of Mr. James Toit, made 
possible through the generosity of Mr, Homer E, Sargent of Chicago, 
are nearing completion. At the present: time two manuscripts are 
well advanced. One of these, consisting of about 1,000 pages, pre- 
pared jointly by Doctor Boas and Dr. H. K, Hasberlin, was sub- 
mitted in May, accompanied with a number of maps showing the 
distribution of Salishan dialects at various periods. It consists of a 
discussion of the characteristics of the various dialetic groups, com- 
parative vocabularies on which the deductions are based, and n few 
simple texts. ‘The material on which these studies are founded was 
collected from field expeditions by Doctor Boas between 1886 and 
1900, and by additional material gathered by Mr. Teit between the 
latter date and the present year. 

Doctor Haeberlin has also undertaken to disenss the Salishan 
basketry, for which purpose he has made detailed studies of various 
collections in the United States and Canada. In connection with 
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this and other necessary researches on the Salishan tribes, Doctor 
Hacherlin visited British Columbia and Washington in 1915, and 
again in June, 1917, for the purpose of obtaining additional material. 
‘These expeditions were also made possible by the generosity of Mr. 
Sargent. 

In his investigations Doctor Boas has had the valued help of Miss 
Hi. A. Andrews and Miss Mildred Downs. 

In behalf of the bureau, Mr. W. H. Holmes, of the National 
‘Museum, visited New York, Boston, and Cambridge, for the purpose 
of studying archeological material in the museums of those cities in 
connection with the completion of Bulletin 60, Handbook of Ameri- 
can Antiquities, part 1 of which is in type. The proof reading of 
this publication was well in hand at the close of the fiscal year, and 
progress was made by Mr. Holmes in the preparation of part 2. 

‘The study of Indian music, undertaken by Miss Frances Densmore 
several years ago under the auspices of the bureau, was successfully 
continued through the year. The proof reading of Bulletin 61, 
‘Teton Sioux Music, was brought to completion. A second season of 
field work was devoted to the Ute Indians, sufficient data being ob- 
tained to complete a work on the music of that tribe. Of this mate- 
rial 78 new songs were transcribed and analyzed, 23 songs previously 
recorded were likewise analyzed, and 5 songs also previously sub- 
mitted with analyses were further studied. Five group analyses, to- 
gether with about 30 pages of manuscript description, were prepared, 
All except about 15 Ute records are now ready for publication; thess 
cover a considerable variety of songs, analyses of which show impor. 
tant differences from songs of other tribes, one peculiarity being an 
added importance of rhythm. 

For purposes of comparison, Miss Densmore undertook on her 
own account a study of primitive Slovak music, 10 songs of which 
were analyzed by the method employed in connection with Indian 
songs, and these were found to contain interesting points of differ. 
ence. 

‘Through the courtesy of Dr. Dayton C. Miller, of the Case School 
of Applied Science in Cleveland, Miss Densmore procured graphic 
evidence of peculiarities of drum and voice combination noted by ear 
inIndian music. Doctor Miller made two photographs, about 30 feet 
in length, each representing about 15 seconds’ duration of sound. ‘Tt 
is the intention to utilize part of these as illustrations in the forth. 
coming bulletin on Ute music, the songs pl whed being Ute 
dance songs with strong rhythmic peculiarities. 

Early in June Miss Densmore proceeded to the W1 
ervation, Minnesota, for the purpose of conducting 
material cultore of the Chippewa Indians, und at ¢ 
‘Year good progress was reported. 
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Mr. D. I. Bushnell, jr., continued the preparation of the manu- 
seript for the Handbook of Aboriginal Remains East of the Mis- 
sissippi, about 50,000 words being added to the material previously 
furnished, not including a portion that was rewritten as a result of a 
discovery of new and valuable information pertaining to certain 
localities. Introductions to the archeology of various States remain 
to be written, but it is believed that both the manuscript and the 
illustrations for the entire bulletin will be completed before the close 
of the fiscal year 1918, 

Under the joint auspices of the bureau and the National Museum 
Dr. A. Hrditka visited in October, 1916, a site at Vero, Florida, at 
which were found certain human remains reputed to be of great 
antiquity. Asa summary account of Doctor Hrdliéka’s observations 
has already appeared in Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections (vol. 
66, no. 17, pp. 24-29, 1917) and an extended report will be published 
in Bulletin 66 of the bureau, now in press, it need only be mentioned. 
that a thorough inquiry has resulted decisively against the assump- 
tion of great antiquity of the remains. The pottery and the bons 
and stone objects found in association with the human burials are 
identical with similar artifacts of the Florida and other southeastern 
Indians, while the bones themselves without exception exhibit mod- 
ern fentures, with numerous characteristics that permit their identi- 
fication as purely Indian, 

Owing to the fact that Dr. A. L. Kroeber, of the Univesity of 
California, found it expedient to elaborate certain portions of his 
handbook of the Indians of California, it was not practicable to 
submit the entire manuseript before the close of the fiscal year, but 
at this writing there is every prospect that the work will be ready 
for publication within a short time. 


‘MANUSCRIPTS. 


The following manuscripts, exclusive of those submitted for publi- 
cation, were received by the bureau: 

Photostat copy of a San Blas vocabulary, recorded by Enslgn J. 3M, Creigh- 
ton, United States Navy, transmitted to the Smithsonian Institution by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

Phillipine songs presented by Mr. E. H. Hammond, of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

Photograph of a pleture writing on elk skin by Washakle, the Shoshont chief, 
with 1 key thereto, 

‘Reports on prehistoric ruins in Arizona, with numerous photographs, pre- 
pared by the Iate S. J. Holsinger, of the General Land Office, and deposited 
4m the bureau by the Unlted States Forest Service. 

‘Abnaki hymns from John Tahamont, of Pierreville, Quebec, presented by 
George G. Heye, Esq. 
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‘ PUBLICATIONS, 


‘The editing of the publications of the bureau was continued 
through the year by Mr. J. G. Gurley, assisted as occasion required 
by Mrs, Frances 8, Nichols, ‘The status of the publications is pre- 
sented in the following summary: ; 


FUBLICATIONS ISSURD, 


‘Thirty-first Annual Report. Accompanying paper: Telmshlan Mythology 
(Bos), 

Coos, An Mlustrative Sketch, separate (Frachtenberg), Bulletin 40, part 2 
(Bons). 

Bulletin 55, Ethnobotany of the Towa Indlany (Hobbins, Harrington, Frere: 
‘Marreco), 

List of Publications of the Bureau, 


YUMLACATIONS IN PRESS On IN PIEPARATION, 


‘Thirty-second Annual Report, Accompanying paper: Seneen Fiction, Legenda, 
fand Myths (Hewitt and Curtin), 

‘Thiety-thlrd Annual Report. Accompanylog papers: (1) Usew of Pants vy 
the Tndlans of the Nebraska Region (Gilmore) ; (2) Preliminnry Account ot 
the Autiqultios of the Region hetwoen the Mancos and La Pate Klvers ta 
Southwestern Colorado (AMortls); (8) Designs on Prebistorle Mop Putters 
(Fowkes) ; (4) The Hawallan Romance of Lale-ka-wal (Beckwith), 

Thirty-tourth Annual Report, Accompanying paper: An Tntroductory Study 
of the Arts, Crafts, and Custows of the Guluna Tndlany (Toth). 

‘Thirty-sitth Annual Report. Aceompanylng paper: Ethnology of the Kwakly 
Indians (Hunt, edited by Bons), 

Bulletin 59, Kutnal Tales (Boas). 

Bulletin 0, Hanitbook of Aboriginat American Antiquities. P 
Auctory: The Tithe Industries (Holmes), 

Bulletin 61, Teton Sioux Musle (Deninnore). 

Bulletin 68, Aniiytien! and Critteal Bibllography of the Tribes of Tierra det 
Fuego and Adjacent Territory (Cooper), 

Bulletin Of, The Mayn Tolan of Southern Yucatan and Northern Beit 
Honduras (Gann), 

Bulletin 65, Archeological Explorations in Northeastern 
Guernsey): 

Bulletin 06, Recent Discoveries of Remalne Attributed 
‘Amorten (Hrillcka), 

Bulletin 67, Alsen Texts and Myths (Frachtenberg). 

‘The distribution of publications has been continued under the 
immediate charge of Miss Helen Munroo and at times by Mr. E, Le, 
Springer, of the Smithsonian Institution, assisted duting the free 
part of the year by Miss Lana V. Schelski, and latterly by Mis One 
A. Sowersby, stenographer and typewriter. Notwi fhstanding con- 
ditions incident to the war and the consequent necessity of withhoht, 
ing the transmission of various foreign shipments, publications were 
distributed as follows: 
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Annual reports and separates. 
Bulletins and separates. fe 
Contributions to North American Ethnology and separates 
Tntroductlor = 

Miscellaneous publications —___ 




















‘Total 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Mr. DeLancey Gill, with the assistance of Mr. Albert E, Sweeney, 
continued the preparation of the illustrations required for the pub- 
lications of the bureau and devoted the usual attention to photo- 
graphing visiting Indians. ‘The results of this work may be sum- 
marized as follows: 














Photograplite prints for distribution and office wse- m8 
Negatives of ethnologie and archeologiec subject 18 
Negative films developed from fleld exposures ous 
Photostat prints from books and manuscripts — 900 
Drawings made ps 
‘Mounts “used —_ e2 
Portratt negatives of visiting Indians ( 29 
Negatives. retouched 75 
Hilustration proofs examined at Government Printing Office 9,000 
Mlustrations subuuitted for reproduction and engraver’s proofs eit 781 


LIBRARY. 


‘The reference library of the bureau continued in the immediate 
care of Miss Ella Leary, librarian, assisted by Mr. Charles B. New: 
man. During the year 485 books were accessioned, of which 97 were 
purchased, 286 acquired by gift or exchange, and &2 by the entry of 
newly bound volumes of periodicals previously received. In addi- 
tion the bureau acquired 388 pamphlets. ‘The aggregnte number of 
books in the library at the close of the year was 21,750; of pam- 
phlets, abont 13,818, In addition there are many yolumes of un- 
bound periodicals. Several new periodicals were added to the ex- 
change list and about 50 defective series were either wholly or partly 
completed. As might be expected, the publication of various Euro- 
pean periodicals devoted to anthropology has either been suspended 
‘or has ceased entirely. Largely with the assistance of Mrs. Frances 
S. Nichols many of the older books and pamphlets were newly cata- 
Jogued by both subject and author, and thus made more readily 
available. Of 183 volumes sent to the bindery about half were re- 
turned before the close of the year. Books borrowed from the 
Library of Congress numbered about 400. 
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COLLECTIONS, 0 


The following collections were acquired by the bureau, by mem- 
bers of its staff, or by those detailed in connection with its reseaches, 
‘nd have been transferred to the National Museum: 


Six ethnologie objects from British Guluna, presented hy Dr, Walter K. Roth, 
of Muriborouigh, Pomeroon River, British Guiana, —(00049.) 

A sinall collection of archeological objects of earthenware, Jadette, 
the Kiché district of ‘Totoncopan, Guatemala, (61047.) 

A collection of archeological objects, Including huniin bones, gathered by Me, 
Noll Me Judd tn Unt. (00194.) 

Seven specimens found by Mr. Joseph Dame In Millard County, Utah, and 
Duretinsed trom tuim through Mr. Nell M, Judd. (00108,) 

A collection of archeologleal objects nnd skeletal material gathered hy Dr, 
‘Walter Hough at the Luna pit village in western New Mexico. (00108) 

‘Ton baskets of the Guiana Indians of South America, presented to the burea 
Wy Dr. Walter F. Roth, of Marlborough, Potneroon River, British Galana, 
(ona) 

Seventeon prehistoric pottery vosséls, one plece of matting, and a few small 
hJects collected by FW, Hodge In a cist tna cave in a southern wat! of Cihot. 
Tita Valley, Valonela County, New Mexieo. —(00853.) 

‘Twenty-five archeological speclnerin gathered by Dr. J. Walter Fewkos fro 
‘anclent rulns near Gallup, New Mexico, —(060.) 

A stnall blnck-ware vase from Santa Clara pusblo, Now Mexteo, presented by 
Robert H. Chapmiin. of Washington, District of Columbia, — (0082) 

‘Twelve stone artifacts from Revver Mill, near Pitiwan, Gloucester County, 
Now Jersey, prevented by Mrs Mf. 1 C. Shutun, (O08) 

Archeologleal material collected by De. J. Waltor Kowkes from excavations 
conducted ut Munnmy Lake Ruins, fom Verdo National Park, Colorndo, (00880. ) 

Archeological material collected by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes from excavations 
conducted at Ovk Tree House, Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado, — (00001) 

‘An Assiniboine headdress from Alberta, Canuda, presented by Mr. Robert H. 
Chapman, Washington, District of Columbia. (O1007.) 

Skullg, wkeletons, nnd parts of skeletons, an Indian ornament 
stone, and pottery fragments, collected tn the vietalty ot Vero and 1 
Florida, by Dr. A. Hedin. (61201.) 

Soren baskets mate by the Keasitl Indians of Louisiana, collected by De. 
ob RK Swanton, (B1845.) 
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PROPERTY. 


Furniture was purchased to the amount of $196.25; the cost of 
{ypewriting machines was $200, and of a camera $10.50, making a 
total of $412.75 expended for furniture and apparatus. On the whole 
the furniture of the bureau is in good condition, but there are » few 
unserviceable pieces that should be replaced, while need of a few 
filing cases for current notes and manuscripts is felt, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Quarters-—One of the rooms on the third floor of the north tower 


of the Smithsonian building, occupied by the bureau, was painted 
and the electric lighting of three rooms improved, 4 
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Pertonnel—The only change in the personnel of the bureau was 
the appointment of Miss Ora A. Sowersby, stenographer and typo- 
writer, on February 14, 1917, to succeed Miss Lena V. Schelski, trans- 
ferred. A temporary laborer was employed from time to time when 
required. 

Clerical—The correspondence and other clerical work of the office, 
including the copying of manuscripts, has been conducted with the 
aid of Miss Florence M. Poast, clerk to the ethnologist-in-charge; 
Miss May S. Clark, and Mrs. Frances 8. Nichols. Miss Sowerby 
‘was assigned to the division of publications of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution for duty in connection with correspondence arising from the 
distribution of the bureau's publications, 

Respectfully submitted, 

F. W. Honor, 
Ethnologiat-in-Charge, 
Dr. Cuartes D, Warcorr, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Inatitution. 


APPENDIX 3. 


REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES, 


Sin: T have the honor to submit the following report on the opera- 
tions of the International Exchange Service during the fiscal your 
ending June 80, 1917. 

‘The regular congressional appropriation for the support of the 
service during the year, including the allotment for printing and 
binding, was $82,200, but in order to enable the Institution to moot 
the very high ocean freight rates on foreign shipments Congress 
‘granted an additional appropriation of $3,500, The repayments 
from departmental and other establishments aggregated $8,687.58, 
making the total available resources for carrying on the syatem of 
exchanges $89,387.68. 

During tho year 1917 the total number of packages handled was 
£268,025, which weighed 200,198 pounds, 

‘Tho number and weight of the packages of difforent classes are in- 
dicated in the following table: 
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As referred to in previous reports, many returns for publications 
sent abroad reach their destinations in this country direct by mail 
and not through the exchange service. 

Shipments are still suspended to Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Montenegro, Roumania, Russia, Serbia, and Turkey 
Shipments both to and from Germany, which were arranged by the 

2 
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Institution through the State Department, as referred to in the last 
report, were discontinued at the outbreak of hostilities between the 
United States and Germany. The further efforts of the Russian 
Commission of International Exchanges to resume shipments were 
not successful, and the commission stated that it would be necessary 
to withhold consignments until the end of the war. 

In accordance with the proclamation of the British Government 
prohibiting the importation into the United Kingdom of books in 
bulk, it was necessary to suspend shipments to that country for a 
time. However, the London agents of the Institution, Messrs. Wil- 
liam Wesley & Son, succeeded in procuring from the Royal Commis- 
sion on Paper a special license to import consignments of interna- 
tional exchanges into England. Owing to the lack of requisite ocean 
transportation facilities, it was also necessary to suspend shipments 
for a time to Norway, Sweeden, Denmark, and Holland. 

‘The director of the Government Press at. Cairo advises the Institu- 
tion that four boxes of Egyptian exchange en route to this country 
Were lost at sea, and suggests that shipments be withheld until the 
end of the war. This suggestion will be followed. On account of 
the abnormal conditions in the Mediterranean, shipments to Greece 
will also be suspended. 

Since the beginning of the war the Institution has suffered the 
loss of only three shipments from hostile action. One small ship- 
ment—consisting of 24 governmental documents—was lost in transit 
to India during the first year of the war. ‘Through the sinking of « 
vessel by a warship during the past year 18 packages in transit to 
India were also lost. ‘Twenty-one boxes for the French Bureau of 
Exchanges were lost when the steamship Juno was torpedoed in 
February last, Nineteen of these contained miscellaneous govern- 
mental and scientific publications for distribution to various ad- 
dresses throughout France and the other two the regular series of 
United States official documents for deposit in the National Library 
at Paris and the office of the prefect of the Seine. 

In the early part of the present fiseal year the Italian Exchange 
oflice in Rome reported that one of the boxes of the consignment 
sent to that office in July, 1915, had not been delivered. Steps taken 
to have the box traced were unsuccessful. 

Wherever possible the Institution has, as formerly in the caso of 
lost consignments, procured duplicate copies of the publications con- 
tained in the above-mentioned boxes. 

‘The Government publications office at Bulag—which acts as the 
Egyptian Exchange agency—has kindly taken charge until the close 
of the war of a box addressed to the Jewish Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Haifa, Palestine, which was detained at Alexandria. 
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‘Tam pleased to state that the four boxes held at Babia, Brazil, 
‘to which reference was made in the 1915 report, have been released 
und forwarded to the Government printing works at Pretor 

Reference has previously been made to the custom of the Govern- 
‘ment of India to refer requests from establishments in this country 
for Indian official documents to the exchange service for indorse- 
ment. ‘The director of the Government Press at Cairo has requested 
that the Institution take similar action on applications for Egyptian 
official publications. This request has been granted, 

Of the 1,217 boxes used in forwarding exchanges to foreign agen- 
cies for distribution during 1917, 170 contained full sets of United 
States official documents for authorized depositories, and 1,047 were 
filled with departmental and other publications for depositories of 
partial sets and for miscellaneous correspondents. ‘The number of 
boxes sent to each foreign country and the dates of transmission are 
shown in the following table: 
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FOREIGN DEPOSITORIES OF UNITED STATES GOVERNMENTAL 
DOCUMENTS, 

Ninety-one sets of United States governmental documents were 
received for distribution to foreign depositories in accordance with 
treaty stipulations and under the authority of the congressional 
resolutions of March 2, 1867, and March 2, 1901. A communication 
was received during the year from the assistant secretary to the 
Government of India, department of education, stating that the 
United States governmental documents sent to his department are 
turned over to the Imperial Library at Calcutta, and requesting that 
fature consignments be addressed directly to that library. 

'A list of the foreign depositories is given below. Consignments 
for those countries to which shipments are suspended on account of 
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the war are being held at the Institution for transmission to the 
varions depositories at the close of hostilities, 


DEPORITORIES OF FULL BETS. 


Anorsr1sa + Ministerio de Relactones Bxterlores, Buenos Alres, 

Aremuana! Library of the Commonwealth Parliament, Melbourne. 

‘Aum: K. K, Siatlstche Zentral-Komnission, Vienna, 

Thasen: Universite Bibliothek, Frelburg- (Depository of the Grand Duchy 
‘of Baden.) 

avant: Kbnglohe Hot- und StanteRibilotbek, Munten, 

Briatvx: Bibliothéque Royale, Brussels. 

Tiuaztt: Bibilathoon Nnclonal, Ilo de Janelro, 

Hemos Anne: iihiloteen de Ja Universidad Neclonal de La Plata, ( Tepost 
tory of the Province of Buenos Alres.) 

Camapar Library of Parliament, Ottawa. 

Cun: Bibiloteen det Congreso Naconal, Santiagn. 

Cursat Amerlean-Chinese Foblteation Exchange Depurtment, Shanghal urea 
‘ot Foreign Affairs, Shing. 

ovonmta: Biblioteca Nnelona, Bogots. 

Cowra Rica: Oficina de Depoalto y Canje Internacional de Publicaciones, San 
Toss. 

uma: Secretaria de Estado (Anunios Generales y Canfe Internaeloni), Ha- 
‘ana, 

Doorn: Kongellge Biblotheket, Copenhagen, 

xanax; British Museum, London. 

Puaxce: Bibllothique Nationale, Parts. 

Guanane: Denticho Relehstaprbllothek, Teri. 

Gtasoow: City Librarian, Sftehell Library, Glaxgow. 

Geno: Bibllothéave, Nationale, Athens 

Hrarrts Seerétire d'Btat dex Relations Extérleares, Port au Prince, 

Howaany: Hangatian House of Delegates, Budapest, 

Axnta: Imperial Tibeary. Calcutta. 

fuetano: National Library of frviand, Dublin, 

Frat Biblioteca Nazionale Vittorlo Bmanele, Rom 

Javan: Tnuperial Libenry of Japa, ‘Tokye.. 

Taxtow: London School of Beonomles and Politent Selenes, (Deposltory o 
‘the London County Council.) pei: 

Maxton Proviaclal Library, Winnipeg. 

Nasco: Tnsiituto Bibilografio, Biblioteca Nactonal, Mexico, 

Nemunatasos: Library of the States General, Tho Hage. 

iow Soprm Walz: Publle Library of New South Wales, Syne 

Nn Zeatano: Geveral Assembly Tabrary, Wellington, 

Nonwar: Storthivgets Bibllothek, Chrlstonta, 

‘Osram: Legistative Library, Toronto, 

Pants: Préecture de In Selne. 

Pav: Bibiiotoen Nacional, Lima. 

Pourouat: Bibliotheca Nnclonal, Lishoo, 

‘nigliche Bibliothek, Ben. 

Queane: Library of the Legislature of the Province af Quebec, Quibec. 

Quxenstanp: Parliamentary Librory. Brisbane, nl 

Tiessra: Imperial Public Library, Petrograd. 

Shaowe: Kénlaliche Oetfentiche Bibliothek, Dresden. 

Seanta: Section Administrative du Ministre des Affaires Ptrangtres, Belgrade, 
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Sourm Avsrmaria: Parliamentary Library, Adelaide. 

Srarx: Serviclo del Camblo Internacional de Publicaciones, Cuerpo Facultative 
de Archiveros, Bibliotecarlos y Arquedlogos, Madrid. 

Swrmex: Kungliga Bibloteket, Stockholm. 





Tasataxta: 
‘Tenxex: Department of Pablle Instruction, Constantinople. 

Usiox o¥ Sourm Avmtca: State Library, Pretoria, Transvaal. 

wwavay: Ofieina de Canje Internacional de Publierciones, Montevidla, 
Vewrxvers: Bibiloteca Naclonal, Caracas 

Vicroma: Public Library, Melbourne. 

Wesreax AustasLta: Publle Library of Western Australia, Perth, 
Wonrrexaueno: Knigliche Landesbibliothek, Stuttgart. 





DEFOSITORIES OF PARTIAL SETA. 


‘Auwata: Provincial Library, Edmonton. 

‘AvsscwLomarxe: K, Ministerium fOr Elsass-Lothringes, Strassburs. 

Bouvia: Minksterlo de Colonlzscién y Agricultura, La Pas. 

Barwew : Senatskommlssion fOr Reichs und Auswirtige Augelegenbelten, 

Barris Couvamma: Lagislative Library, Victoria. 

Burnin Gviaxa: Government Secretary's Office, Georgetown, Demerara, 

Bovoauta: Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sofa. 

Croxton: Colonial Secretary's Offle (Reconl Department of the Library), Co- 
Tombo, 

Eovavon: Biblioteen Nactooal, Quito, 

Raver: Bibliotheque Kbédiviale, Cairo, 

Fimanp: Chanoery of Governor Helsingfors. 

GuaTmwAta: Secretary of the Government, Guatemala. 

‘Hascna: Senatskommlssion fOr dle Relete und Avewartigen Angeloge 

Hasan: Grossherzogliche Hof-Bibllothek, Darmstadt, 

Honovnas: Secretary of the Government, Tegucigalpa. 

Jawtatoa: Colontal Secretary, Kingston. 

Laneaia: Department of State, Monrovia. 

Lovwexco Manguex: Goverment Library, Lourenco Marquer. 

LOwecx:: President of the Senate, 

Mamnas, Paovrsce oF: Chiet Secretary to the Government of Madras, Pubile 
‘Department, Sfadras, 

Marta: Lieutenant Governor, Valetta. 

Monrexnono: Mintstire des Affaires Rtrangtres, Cetinje. 

Nuw Buowswicx : Legislative Library, Fredericton. 

Newrousotaxo: Colonial Secretary, St. John's 

Nicawaava? Superintendente de Archivos Naclooales, Managua, 

Nowrurwest ‘Texarronnes: Government Library, Regina, 

Nova Scorta: Provinelal Secretary of Nova Scotia, Halifax. 

Pawaata? Secretaria de Relaciones Exterlores, Panama. 

Pansgvar: Oficina General de Tnmlgracion, Asuncion. 

Parxce Eowann Istaxo: Legistative Library, Charlottetown. 

Rovaaxi: Academia Romana, Bucharest. 

Sanvapor: Ministerio de Relaclones Exteriores, San Salvador. 

Siast: Department of Foreign Affairs, Bangkok. 

Smuarms Serrizunsrs: Colonial Secretary, Singapore. 

Uxrrep Paovinces of Acs xp Ovpa: Under Secretary to Government, Alla- 
habad. 

Viexsa: Birgermelster der Haupt- und Residenx- Stadt. 
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INTERPARLIAMENTARY EXCHANGE OF OFFICIAL JOURNALS, 


Following is « complete list of the Governments to which copies 
of the daily issue of the Congressional Record are now sent. The 
records for those countries to which it is not possible to forward 
consignments at present are being held at the Institution: 





“Argentine Republic. France. Prassia. 
‘Australia, Great Britain. ‘Queensiand, 
‘Austria, Greece. Roumania. 
Baden. Guatemala. Russia, 

Belgium. Honduras. Serbia. 

Bolivia. Hungary. Spain. 

Brazil. Italy. Switzerland. 
‘Buenos Aires, Province of. Liber ‘Transvaal. 
Canada. New South Wales Union of South Africa, 
Costa Rea. New Zealand. ‘Uruzuay. 

Cuba. Peru. Yeneruela. 
Denmark. Portuzal. Western Australia. 


LIST OF BUREAUS OR AGENCIES THROUGH WHICH EXCHANGES 
ARE TRANSMITTED. 

‘The following is a list of the bureaus or agencies through which 

exchanges are transmitted: 





‘Asoota, via Portugal. 

‘Ancesriva: Comision Protectora de Bibliotecas Populares, Santa Fé 890, 
Buenos Aires 

Ausraia: KK. Statistache Zentral-Kommissiog, Vienna 
‘Azours, via Portuzal. 

Hexoreu: Service Belge dex Echanges Tnternationaux, Rue des LongeCharlots 
40, Brosscls?* 

Bocrvta: Oficina Naclonal de Estadtstica, La Pax. 

Paastt: Servico de Permutaghes Interaacionaes, Bibliotheca Nacional, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Barrisn Cotostes: Crown Agents for the Colonies, Loodon. 

Parnist Gouaxa: Rosal Agricultural and Commercial Society, Georgetown, 
Barris Hoxoveas: Colonial Secretary, Bellze. 

Brusiaa: Institutions Seientifques de S. 3 le Rol de Bulgarie, Sofia! 
Casany Tatars, via Spain. 

Curuz: Servicio de Canjes Internactonales, Biblioteca Nacional, Santiago, 
(Cursa: American-Chinese Publication Exchange Department, Shanghai Bureau 
of Foreign Affairs, Shanghal. 

Covonmmia: Ofcina de Canjes Internacionales 5 Reparto, Biblioteca Nacional, 
Bogots. 

ag His: Ota de Detox Canke Internacional de Pobactnes, Sen 
‘Dexscanx: Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Seiskab, Copenhagen, 

Durer Gtiaxa: Surinaamsche Kolooiale Bibllotheek, Paramaribo, 
Ecvanon: Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. Quito. 

Rover: Government Publications Office, Printing Department, Cairo! 


Shipments suspended os account of the war. 
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‘Faasce: Service Frangals des Eehauges Internationaux, 110 Rue de Grenelle, 
Paris. 

Grmraxx: Amerika-Institut, Berlin, N. W. 7" 

Gxeat Barrary asp Inccanp: Messrs. Willlun Wesley & Son, 25 Essex Street, 
‘Strand, London. 

Guexce: Bibliothéque Nationale, Athens.* 

Gusextaxn, via Denmark. 

Gvamzourr, via France. 

Gvareqata! Instituto Nacional de Varones, Guatemala, 

Gorvms, via Portuzal. 

Harr: Seerétalre d'Btat des Relations Extérleures, Port au Prince. 

Biblioteca Nacional, Tezucizalpa. 





InprA; India Store Department, India Office, London. Lb 

Trax: Uficio degli Scambl Internazionall, Biblioteca Nazionale Vittorio Eman- 
‘uele, Rome. 

Sasuarea: Institute of Jamaica, Kingston. 

‘aran: Imperial Library of Japan, Tokyo. 

Java, vin Netherlands, 

‘ones? Government General, Keljo. 

‘Linea: Bureau of Exchanges, Department of State, Monrovia. 

‘Loumexco Mangum: Government Library, Lourenco, Marques. 

‘Luxmacuns, via Germans. 

Manacascam, via France. 

‘Manema, via Portugal, 

‘Moxrexncno: Minist@re des Affaires Btrangéres, Cetinje* 

Mozasmgvx, via Portugal. 

Nernemaxps: Bureau Scientifique Central Néerlandals, Biblioth’que de I'Unl- 
‘versité, Leyden. 

Nuw Gurves, vin Netherlands. 

‘New Sourm Wats: Public Library of New South Wales, Sydney. 

New Zeataxp: Dominion Museum, Wellington. 

NroAmasua: Ministerio de Relacioves Exterlores, Managua. 

‘Norwar: Kongelige Norske Frederiks Universitet Bibliotheket, Christiania, 

Pawaaca: Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, Panama. 

Panaacar: Servicio de Canje Internacional de Publicaciones, Secclén Consular 
¥ de Comercio, Ministerio de Relaciones Exterlores, Asuncion. 

Prnsi: Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, New York City, 

‘Peav: Oficino de Reparto, Depésito ¥ Canje Internacional de Pubtiexeiones, 
Minlsterio de Fomento, Lima. 

Porrvoat: Servico de Permutagies Internacionales, Inspeccio Geral das Bibllo- 
thoeas © Archives Publicos, Lisbon. 

Qurexstanp: Bureau of Exchanges of International Publications, Chief Sec- 
retary’s Office, Brisbane. 

Rovaraxta: Academia Romana, Bucharest 

Russia: Commission Russe des Echansrs Internationaux, Bibllothtque Tmpé- 
rlale Publique, Petrograd? 

Satvanon: Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, San Sslvador. 

‘Srania: Section Administrative du Ministre dex Affaires Btrangtres, Belgrade.’ 

Stat: Department of Foreign Affairs, Rangkok. 


"Shipments suspended oo account of the war, 
(65133"—su 1917 —6 
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‘Sourn Avsmatta: Public Library of South Australis, Adelaide. 

Srarx: Servicio det Camblo Internacional de Publicaciones, Cuerpo Facultathvo 
ide Archiveros, Biblloteencios y Amyueslogos, Madrid. 

‘Susanna, via Netherlands, 

Swanex: Kongliga Svenska Vetenskaps Akndemlen, Stockholm, 

Swirsemaxp: Service des Behanges Internationaux, Bibllothtque Fédérale 
Centrale, Berne. 

‘Syma; Bourd of Foreign Misstons of the Presbyterian Chure 

masaasta: Secretary to the Premler, Hobart. 

muminan: Royal Vietorla Institute of Trinidad and ‘Tobago, Portof-Spain, 

‘Tuxts, vin France, 

‘Tener: American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Boston.” 

Union oy Sour Arnica: Government Printing Works, Pretoria, Transvaal. 

Tavavar: Oficina de Canje Internacional, Montevideo, 

‘Vexexvers: Biblioteca Naclonal, Caracas, 

Vicronia: Publle Library of Victoria, Metbourne. 

Wrereay Ausruatia: Public Library of Western Australi, Perth. 

Wisnwann axo Lasnany Istasns: Imperial Department of Agriculture, Bridge 
town, Bartados 


Respectfully submitted. 





New York, 





C.W. Snows 
Chiof Clerk, International Exchange Service. 
Dr, Cuanues D. Waxcorr, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Aususr 15, 1917. 





-Appenpix 4, 
REPORT ON THE NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK. 


Sm: Thave the honor to submit the following report on the opera- 
tions of the National Zoological Park for the fiseal year ending June 
80, 1917: 

‘There was allowed by Congress in the sundry civil bill the sum of 
$100,000 for all expenses, except printing and binding, for which 
$200 additional was granted, 

‘The continued increase from year to year in the cost of nearly all 
supplies used at the park has so greatly enlarged the bills for main- 
tenance expenses that very little could be done this year in the way 
of permanent improvements on buildings and grounds. ‘The collec- 
tions have, nevertheless, been kept in excellent condition and at nearly 
the normal numbers, though much-needed repairs and alterations, for 
the comfort and safety of the public, or to improve housing conditions 
of animals, could not be made. ‘The number of specimens is slightly 
below that for a number of years, but the actual value and scientific 
importance of the collection is probably as great as at any time in the 
history of the park. 

In October, 1916, Dr. Frank Baker, for 26 years the superintend- 
ent, tendered his resignation to take effect November 1. To quote 
from an editorial in the Washington Times of October 6, entitled 
“Phe loss of Dr. Baker”: 

‘The resignation of Dr. Frank Baker as superintendent of the National 
Zoological Park marks the close of 26 sears of valuable service in that capacity, 

"A reading of the reports of the Smithsonian Institution shows how much the 
Zoo heve has developed under Doctor Baker, untlt {¢ now possesses one of the 
Iost varled and Interesting collections of ankwals of any such Institution in 
the country. 

"The averuge cltizen does not bother much about xo0k except as a form of 
‘Sunday afternoon entertainment for children. But the educational value of the 
Darks 18 becoming more generelly recognized. School children of Washington 

now sent fo the Zoo to observe the antimals, and they ean learn and sssimi- 
inte miveh more there in & few visits than they could nccumalate in weeks of 
studying geographies. 

‘As a professor of avatomy for 33 years at Georgotown University, as presl- 
tent of the National Asoclation of Anutomfsts, and as an active member of 
hunlf a donen other sclentifc bales, Doctor Baker bas also attained note outside 
IMs work at the Zoo. His capacity for work fs suggested in the calm announce 

a 
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‘ment that he, at the age of 7 years, must retire from the Zon, not to seek 
Teisure, but becuse of the pressure of other duties. Doctor Baker is one of a 
notable group of sclentists to be found In Washington whose reputation ts 
‘world-wide, 

ACCESSIONS. 


Gifts —Animals to the number of 99 were presented by friends of 
tho park, or placed on indefinite deposit. These include many of the 
‘more common species of the native fauna as well as some especially 
desirable animals rarely obtained. 

‘One of the most notable gifts was that of five adult Rocky Moun- 
tain sheep received from the Canadian Government, through Mr. 
J.B, Harkin, commissioner of Dominion parks. These animals were 
captured in the Rocky Mountains Park near Banff, Alberta, and 
reached Washington March 7 in perfect condition. ‘The shipment 
included one 5-year-old ram, a younger ram, and three ewes. A ewe 
Tamb was born on May 27, ‘Two paddocks were opened together to 
igive the shoep sufficient range, and the exhibit is one of the most 
important now shown by the park. The animals are doing well to 
date and although the wild sheep is one of the species most difficult 
to keop in eastern zoological gardens it is hoped that the animals 
comprising this accession may be kept on show for a considerable 
time, The Duke of Bedford made a further gift of four Bedford 
deer, or Manchurian stags, from his collection at Woburn Abbey, 
England. ‘The Bedford deer (Ceroua zanthropygus) is ono of 
group of Old World deer related to the American ell or wapiti, and 
hhas not heretofore been exhibited. ‘The animals received have been 
given a commodious yard bordering the ereek on the eastern side 
of the park, near the yaks, and are doing splendidly in their new 
home. A thrifty fawn was born June 1, Mr. Victor J, Evans, of 
‘Washington, District of Columbia, showed continued interest in'the 
exhibit by depositing some desirable Australian marsupials, including 
two wombats and a nail-tailed wallaby, both new to the collection, 

‘The complete list of the donors and gifts is as follows: 














‘Adams Express Co., Washington, District of Columbia, mink. 
Mr. and Mra, Curl B. Akeley, New York City, vervet monkey and a bonnet 


monkey. 
Mra Ida Bangs, Washingtoo, District of Columbia, yetlow-naped parrot. 
Mr. J. ©. Beant, Brightwood, District of Cotumbla, two harred owls, 
‘The Duke of Bedtord, Wobarn Abbey, England, four Belford deer. 
Mr. C. B. Brewster and Dr. F. Kent, Eagle Pass, Texan, Inca dove, a hybrid 
‘quail, and eight chestnot-beilled sealed qualts. 
Mrs, ©. 8. Briges, Washingtoo, District of Cotumbla, alligator. 
Mrs. F. 8. Brown, Washington, D. C. sparrowbawk. 
Postmaster Genera! Burleson, Washington, District of Columbia, a 
Mes, E, Caminetti, Washington, District of Columbia, yellow rat 
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Canadian Goverament, through Hon. J.B, Harkin, 3 Rocky Mountain sheep. 
Prof. W. B, Custle, Bussey Institution, Harvard University, 4 Peruvian wild 
gulnee-plgs. 
‘Mra, Chatham, Washington, District of Columbia, yellow-headed parrot. 
Mr, D, Crovo, Washington, District of Columbla, boa constrictor and a murine 


opossum, 

‘Mr. John O, Darlington, Washington, District of Columbia, 2 alligators, 

Dr, Ned Dearborn, Laurel, Maryland, common ferret. 

Mr, R, F, Dunham, Allegan, Michigan, alligator. 

Dr, W. O. Emery, Washington, District of Columbia, Cooper's hawk, 

Mr. Vietor J, Evans, Washington, District of Columbia, uall-talled wallaby 
‘and 2 wombats, 

‘Mr. B, G. Fletcher, Washington, Distriet of Columbl 

Mr, J. M, Prank, Jr., Washington, Distelet of Columbl 

Mrs. W, 8. Grob, Burke, Virginin, alligator, 

Mr, M, B, Heeter, Washington, District of Columbia, alligator. 

Mr, Jobn Heywood, Gurdner, Massachusetts, 10 mallards. 

Mr, J. J. Hoffman, Washington, District of Columbin, alligator. 

Mra Katherine Hunter, Washington, Disiriet of Columbia, yellow-headed 
parrot. 

Mra. J. W. Jenks, Washington, District of Columbia, blue Jay, 

Dr. Guy W. Latimer, Hyattsville, Maryland, ring-necked pheasant. 

‘Mr. Willis, Lillycrop, Washington, Distrlet of Columbla, white-throated 
capuchin, 

Mr, T. P, Lovering, Washington, District of Columbia, 2 chicken snakes, x 
Diuck snake, a southern brown snake, and a brown water snake. 

‘Miss Eleanor Marshall, Washington, District of Columbla, alligator. 

Mr. D, W. May, Maynguex, Porto Ilco, Mona Island jguana, 

Misses Margaret and Lily Meldahl, Washington, West Virginia, eurassow nnd 
a red-yellow-and-biue macaw, 

Mr. J. ©, Meyer, Washington, District of Columbla, fox sparrow. 

Br. Irvin Miller, second officer, steamship Northland, Norfolk, Virgin 
ern 

Ar, James Mooney, Jr, Washington, District of Columbia, alligator, 

Afiss Niles, Washington, District of Columbla, alligator. 

‘Mr, William H, Ottemiller, York, Pennsylvania, alligator. 

Mra. M. A. Pitt, Washington, District of Columbla, 8 grass parrakeots, 

Mr. T, J, Poole, Washington, District of Columbia, 2 wervech owls. 

Mra J. L. Primm, Washington, District of Columbia, & Virginia opossums, 

Mr, Louls Rueger, Richmond, Virginia, Mextean puma, 

Mr. W. H, Safford, Washington, District of Columbia, gopher turtle. 

Mr, B, 8, Schinid, Washington, District of Columbia, woodehuck. 

Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, Washington, District of Columbia, water snake. 

Miss Peurl Smith and Mz, J, C, Lamon, Alcoa, Tennessee, 2 banded rattle- 
snakes, 

Dr. Jobn 8, Stearns, Washington, District of Columbla, horned srebo. 

Mr. Wilfred Stevens, Wesley Helghts, District of Columbia, indigo bunting. 

Mr. C. B. Swihart, Fort Barrancas, Florida, horned toad. 

Mr. J. B Taylor, Oxford, Maryland, common skunk 

Mr. Hall Vermillion, Washington, District of Columbia, sparrow hawk. 

Mr, Clark Vernon, Washington, District of Columbia, alligator. 

Mr. J. W. Weaver, Nashville, Tennessee, common sicunk. 





alligator. 
gator. 
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Birthe—Fifty-two mammals were born, and 41 birds were hatched 
during the year. ‘The births include 3 bears, 1 hippopotamus, 8 red 
deer, 1 Bedford deer, 2 elk, 2 mule deer, 2 Virginia deer, 1 fallow deer, 
1 axis deer, 2 hog deer, 4 barasingha deer, 3 Japanese deer, 1 black 
‘buck, 1 yak, 8 bison, 1 Rocky Mountain sheep, 1 soudad, 2 guanacos, 
$ Tamas, 2 great red kangaroos, 1 wallaroo, 6 coypus, and 1 monkey. 
‘The birds hatched include Canada geese, ducks, Java sparrows, and 
peafowl. ‘The hippopotamus is the first one born in the park, and 
‘one of very few ever born in America, It is a thrifty male and has 
attracted great attention. 

‘Echanges—In exchange for surplus animals the park received 
12 mammals and 62 birds. A drill, a young male sea lion, a pair 
of scarlet ibises, and numerous ducks for the North American water- 
fowl lake were obtained in this manner, us well as qther species much 
needed to fill gaps in the collection. 

"Purchaaes-—Owing to lack of sufficient funds for the purchase of 
animals, many desirable species greatly needed in the collection, 
fand offered from time to time, could not be obtained. A total of 
96 mammals, 28 birds, and 22 reptiles were received through pur- 
chase, mostly sinall native species at low cost. 

Tronafere—Four elk were received from Yellowstone Park 
through the Department of the Interior, but only two reached Wash- 
ington in good condition and were saved. There were shipped east 
with a carload of elk for the State of Virginia, and were obtained 
with the idea of introducing new blood in the herd maintained at 
the park. ‘The Biological Survey, of the Department of Agriculture, 
transferred to the park certain North American mammals, including 
4 mountain lion from Arizona, a dusky marmot from New Mexico, 
and some mountain beavers from Washington. 

Captured in the park—One bird and one reptile captured within 
the boundaries of the park, were added to the collection. 

‘Deposited.—Hon. R. M. Barnes, of Lacon, Iilinois, sent to the park 
usa loan a male of the almost extinct trumpeter swan, one of the 
finest species of North American waterfowl. The park owned a single 
female of this rare swan and efforts are now being made to mate 
these surviving birds and preserve the species from extinction, ‘The 
two swans are quartered in an ideal place, and although they were 
apparently placed together too late to breed this season, hopes are 
entertained that by next spring they will be suficiently familiar with 
their surroundings to nest, A number of fur-bearing animals from 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, and 
some rhesus monkeys from the Hygienic Laboratory were received 
on temporary deposit. 
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Surplus birds and mammals to the number of 51 were exchanged to 
other zoological gardens, and 62 animals on deposit were returned to 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, and 
to the Hygienic Laboratory. A numiber of specimens of native 
species were liberated in the Park and dropped from the list of ani- 
mals in the collection, 

‘The number of animals lost by death is comparatively small, but 
some important and valnable animals are included in the list, The 
death of Dunk, the Indian elephant, was the most notable loss. Dunk 
was the first animal to be placed in the Zoological Park: when tho 
present site was occupied. He was presented to the park by Mr. 
James E, Cooper, proprietor of the Adam Forepaugh Shows, April 
80, 1801, and was then about 25 years old. Over 50 years of age at 
the time of his death, Dunk had reached the wverage limit for animals 
of his kind, for contrary to common belief the longevity of the ele- 
phant is not great in proportion to the size of the beast, Others of 
the more serious losses were a large Galapagos tortoise (Testudo 
ephippium), February 21, from enteritis; the harpy eagle (Thrusaé- 
tos harpyia) April 14, from aspergillosis; and a female Manchurian 
tiger which was mercifully killed as unfit for exhibition June 29. 
‘The Galapagos tortoise, with others of his kind, had been in the col- 
lection since October 1, 1898. The record for the harpy eagle is a 
matter of pride for the keepers in the bird department, for this rare 
hird of prey had been kept in good health for nearly 18 years, He 
‘was received May 19, 1899, as a gift from the governor of the Stato 
of Amazonas, Brazil, through Commander C. O. Todd, United States 
Navy. It is believed that the species has never before been kept in 
‘any gardens for u similar period. 

Post-mortem examinations were made, as usual, by the pathological 
division of the Bureau of Animal Industry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. ‘The following list. shows the cause of death of 
animals in each general group, It is believed that the publication of 
such lists is to be encouraged, as they are of undoubted value to 
gardens less fortunately provided for up-to-date pathological inves- 
tigations. 





‘CAUSES OF DEATH, 
seaseaears. 


‘Primates: Gastritis, 1; enteritis, 9; gustroonteritis, 2; no cause found, 1. 

Carnivora: Enteritis, 8; gastroenteritis, 7; malnutrition, 1; anemia, 1; perl- 
tonltis, 1; Internal hemorrhage, 1. 

Ungulntes: Enteritis, #; gastroenteritis, 1; pneumonia, 3; congestion of lunes, 
1; tuberculosis, 2; uremia, 1; peritonitis, 1; necrosis of Jaw, 1; cachexia, 1; 
‘malnutrition, 1, 

Rodents: Enteritis, 1; gustroenteritis, 1; tuberculosis, 

Marsupials: Enteritis, 1; pneumonia, 1; septicemia, 1. 














emia, 1, 
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mos. 
Passeriformes: Enteritis, 1. 

Goraciiformes: Aspergiliosis, 1; po exuse found, 2 

Cucullformes: Gastroenteritis, 1; Internal hemorrhage, 1; cause not found, 10? 
‘Charudritformes: Enteritis, 2; tuberculosis, 3; pneumonia, 2 


Enteritis, 2; gnstroenteritis, 2; quail disease, 

Falconiformes: Enteritis, 1; aspergillosis, 8; no cause found, 1, 

Anseriformes: Enteritis, 2; tuberculosis, 4; pnemoula, 1; aspergillosis, 2; no 
‘cause found, 3. 

Cloonitformes: Enteritis, 5; anemia, 1; internal hemorrhage, 1; fibroma of In- 








‘Thirty-three of the animals lost by death were transferred to the 
National Museum for mounting. ‘These included all the rarer speci- 
mens or those of special scientific importance, 

ANIMALS IN THE COLLECTION JUNE 39, 1917. 


‘caxxtvous—continued. 
ena! ack bear (Ureut omericamus 





Southern wolf (Genie foridanu) 
Woodhouse’s wolf (Canis frustror) 
Coyote (Gants latrons) 






Skusk (atephitis migra) 


Burupetn tadger (eles meter) 
Florida otter (Latra eanadensie capa). 
Afrlaan civet (Ficerra cleetts) 
Genet (Genetta genetta) 












Peery ree 


Somalfiand Hoa (Fils te vomalicnsin) 
Bengal tiger (Felis igri) : 


"Nine lorikeets, while apparentiy bealthy, died weddealy afler on 
pathologiets have thus far bere voable fo fod the cause 
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MAMMALS—continued. 


‘eanxavona—continved, 


Manchurian tiger (elle tigeis tonic 






Jaguar (Pele enea) 
Mexlan puma (Yele ste 
Mow (Felis hippotes 
Cansds Tyan’ (Cone onsadente 
Bay tyne (Lama ruffus)— 
California lynx (Layne californica) 











riwntenDiA 


Califoraia wea How (Zatophus ealifor- 
‘nlanes) 

Sietler's hea Hon’ (umeroplon jubata) 

Harbor seal (Phoea yituina) 








opera. 
Tatsacala cary (Dolthais palagen- 


eric Galva (Ota ohal 
AMANO) can nennenmnne mmm 
lg (Gavia pores) 








Striped epermophile (Ottetlus tridecem: 
Vineatun) 

Albino squirrel (Helurwa carolinensis) — 

‘American beaver (Castor canadensis) — 


Lagowontnta, 





Domastle rabbit (Oryetotaguy euntew- 





Gray spider monkey (Ateler geoitroyi)- 








ee ees SS, 


16 


weet 





‘resares—continued, 


Yellow baboon (Pople eynueephatua)— 
Hamadryan baboon (Papio hemadeyas) 
Mandell (Pople. ephina) 

Drill (Popio tenvophirus)— 
‘Moor macaque (Cinoplthreas wonres)— 
‘own macngue (Macaca «pecious) —— 
Sepanove monkey (Macaca fuscata)— 
Pigetatled moakey (Alaevea newer 

fring) ——. 

‘ews monkey (Maoaea Phen) ——— 
Sonnet monkey (Mactee einlca) 
evan macaque (Afaeaen mordaa)—_—— 














‘pv 
Roloway gusnon (Lasiopypa roloicay) 
Patan monkey (ry¢hrecebus patae) — 
Chinpanave (Pen trovlodytes).. 





AenomAcreta 


Collared pecenry (Weceria anpututue)- 

Wilt boar (Bue sero) 

Wart hog (Phacveharus 

Mippopotaanus (2ippopetomus en 
tu) 

‘aetrlaw cain 

‘Arabian ‘camel 
lus) 










Minchtalled deer (Odocotteus colwmbs 
anus) 

Biesbok (Dawoliveus albifrona) 

‘White talled gnu (Connochetes gna) — 

Defame watersbuck (Kobus sefama)— 

Indian antelope (Antilope cervicapra) — 

Springbok (Anfidorees marsupials 
‘entralie) 

Sable antelope (Gsanna niger) 

Nisa! (Worclaphus trapocametaa. 

Congo harnessed antelope (Tragela- 
‘hus gratua) 
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staararars—continued. 














ansiopacrrts—suattoged. vatasooaer4ea, 
-Atscan stand (osrotrapua onve | Rewalan taplr (Papirus terete) — 4 
oe ies B | Mongolian horse (Nquus preewealekit)- 1 
4 | Grunts bea (guar burehel grants) 1 
| Greys na Uae ery) ns 
Cireaman goat (Coprahireus)-————— | Yada borse, yb! (Eneus oreore 
Hocky Bloustatn sheep (Orie conde: balla) nen 1 
ae 6 | Zebra ane, hybrid 
® 1 
: 
+ 
Py 1 
suns, 


manne, 
Howth African ostrich (Strathio eux 





‘eicoxtronees, 


American whit» pelican (Péleconue 





‘Buropean tamingo 
roteun) — 


(Phenteopterae 





Wacknecked screamer (Chowaa tor: 





-Acnemirones—contisued, 


Baropean widgeon (aerees ponctope) 
Baldpate (Mereca americana) 
Green-winged teal” (Nettion caro. 








Tnenae) u 
Bioewinged teal (Querge 
(078) manana 





‘oddy sheldrake (Ossorca Terrupinca) 
Pintall (afta acuta) 

‘Wood duck (Ale sponsa) 
Mandarin duck (Dondroneaaa galerion- 











a) 

Lewer seaup duck (Were fina) — 

Rowy-lled pochard (etopione pepo. 
‘t2e0) 

Snow oone (Chen Ayperboreus)— 

‘Blue goose (Chen caruleacens) 

oews goowe (Chem rossi) 

‘Whitefronted goose (Ameer albifo 

American -whltefronted.goou (Aner 
‘thifrons gambel 

‘Toulouse eoose (Anaer cinereus do 
‘mesticu). 

Barhesded gow (Anver tudiows). 

Canada goose (Brante conodenea)——— 

















Hutchins’ o0He (Biranta. conodcusis 
ratchet) —————— + 
Cackling goose (Brunta conadcnsts 
min 








Barnacle goose (Branta Teucopaa) 

Upland soose (Chloephageteucoptera) 

Spur-winged goose (Plectropteras gam: 
‘Deneta)— 

Cape Barren goose (Cereopeia navahak- 

Tanda) 

Wandering tree duck (Denirocyiia 
uate) 

Whilte-faced tree Gack “(Dendrooyona 
eiduastay 




















(Olor columbianaa) 
‘Trumpeter swan (Olor bucetnator).— 





Diack swan (Chenopete strate). 








‘california condor (Gymnegypr califor- 
‘sianue) 
‘Turkey vulture (Catharfes eure) —— 














wee 














crested fruncolin (Proncolimas 
‘ena) 








Curagan crested qual (Bupayehortye 
‘riatatus) —— 

Robwhite (Colinus virginiana) — 

Scaled quail (Callipeple equamata) 

Gambel’s quall (Lephortys pambelit)— 

Valley quall (Lophortye “californica 
allegle) en 
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‘uitps—continued. 





‘Great horned owl (lube wiryinvana)— 1 
‘anemnrronseen, 


elon tyrant (Pane 
oan robin (LAothrig luteus). 
2 
ieahing thru (Ooratoe” alo 
an 


sulphur 

















Alligator. (Alligator missiasippiensia)— 
Mona Talend iguana (Opelure stejae- 
‘oert) 











ANMRLTORES—cootinned, 
American magpie (Pico pice hide 





coromotden) 
Europeun raves! (Coreus cores) 
Glomy Marling Wamprotornls code 
tun). 




















ipolean weaver (Pyromelona fra) 
imaao-erownel weaver, (Pyrometa 





Paradiee weaver 
‘dea 
Cutsthroat finch CAwadina faroiata). 
Binek-faced Gowldlan ach (Pospnila 
‘ould : ag 
inek-headed Gch (ifunia aircopiia)- 
‘Three colored Meh (Mwnla malacon) 
‘Nutmeg fuch (ifwnia punctataria) 
Java sparrow (Aluala orysteora). 
White Java sparrow (luna oriab 
WB naan 
‘Cowbird (Afolothras ater. 
Fox sparrow (eeseretta Gaca) 
Nonpareil (Possering fri) 




















Horned toad (Phrynorome cornutum).. 
Hock python (Python maluran)- 
Anacooida. (Busectes musts 


Coach-whip snake (Coluber fajetim) 
Clcken woake (Blaphe obrotet 








1 
1 
1 








Born and hatched In the Na- 





Animals on hand July 2, 1916. 
‘Accenstons during the year. 








Deduct lows (hy exchange, death, return of animals, and animals 1b 
erated) —_., 





























VISITORS. 


The number of visitors to the park during the year, as determined 
by count and estimate, was 1,106,800, a daily average of 3,032. The 
greatest number in any one month was 171,400, in April, 1017, an 
average per day of 5,713. The attendance by months was 1s follows: 

1916: July, 78.800; August, $0,500; September, 122.550; October, 02,200; 
November, 48250; December, 14,025. 

1917: January, 37,750; February, 55,675; March, 108,400; April, 171,400; 
May, 110,550; June, 161,100. 
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Excepting 1916, this was the largest attendance in the history of 
tho park. *The number of visitors was only 5010 less than in 1916, 
and doubtless would have exceeded that record year but for the 
unseasonable weather on Easter Monday. 

One hundred and fifty-three schools and classes visited the park. 
with a total of 8192 individuals In addition to the local schools 
and those from near-by States, these included schools from Alabama, 
Arkansas, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, and Vermont. A number of officials from other zoo- 
logical gardens visited the park. 

‘The exceptionally favorable weather made the skating pond an 
attractive feature during the past winter and for a much longer 
period than usual. ‘The ice was kept clean of snow throughout the 
season and the appreciation of the public would seem to warrant 
the construction of additional lakes to he used for exhibits of water- 
fowl during the summer and skating in winter. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


‘The hospital and Inboratory, which has been mentioned in the 
reports for the last two years, is still unfinished, but a considerable 
amount of work was done on the interior cages so that the building 
now lacks only the necessary outside yards and the laboratory equip. 
ment. The hospital cages are designed for the care and special 
comfort of indisposed or quarantined animals, and sccommoda- 
tions are provided for two mammals of lion, size, three of leopard 
size, three large ruminants, and a number of smaller animals. Tn 
addition, there is a large, well lighted, central room for laboratory 
use. The completion of this building will greatly facilitate the 
work of the pathologists from the Department of Agriculture who 
visit the park. 

‘Tho largest waterfowl lake, in the southeastern part of the park, 
was enlarged and reconstructed to provide safe and retired breeding 
and resting places for the birds. It had formerly been inclosed by 
a fence of ordinary poultry wire without special protection from pre 
Aacions animals, and there had been frequent loss from the depreda- 
tions of rats and the smaller native carnivores. In order to increase 
sufficiently the land area it was necessary to construct a stone wall 
alone Rock Creek at the rear of the inclosure. By lowering the 
grade of the hill bordering the lake, sufficient earth was produced to 
fill up to the level of the wall on the inner side. A rat-proof fence 
was woven in the machine shop and further provided with wards 
against eats and raccoons, The level of the water was raised about 
12 inches, greatly increasing the size of the lake, and the new fence 
‘was constructed on a concrete coping considerably outside the former 
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boundary, Numerous shrubs, small trees, canes, and grasses were 
planted to supplement the fine growth of larger trees already on the 
area. Visitors walk along one side of the lake only and as the thick 
vogetation virtually hides the fence on the opposite side at all points 
the effect is that of a wilderness breeding lake for ducks and geese. 
As completed, the inclosure provides almost natural conditions for 
the waterfowl of numerous species and forms a very attractive ex- 
hibit. Tt has been given over entirely to North American species, 
and it is hoped that a large representation of the ducks, geese, and 
other aguatic birds commonly associated with them native to our 
continent may be kept here, On June 30, no less than 136 North 
American waterfowl, of 2 species, were to be seen on the lake. The 
natural surroundings and the fact that only American species are 
shown here makes this waterfowl lake of special interest. to school 
classes, sportsmen, and bird lovers, and it has become one of the 
popular features of the park. A cement walk was extended from 
the bridge near the Harvard Street entrance along the south side of 
the road to the crossronds, to connect with the cinder path bordering 
the lake, 

The work of grading and filling around the old buffalo house and 
the remodeling of the building for other uses, which was commenced 
last year, has been completed. As reconstructed the building makes 
an ideal shelter of pleasing design and furnishes house space for the 
animals occupying the six large paddocks that surround it. ‘The 
Canadian Rocky Mountain sheep, the elands, and the Kashmir deer 
‘are provided for in this group of yards. 

An outdoor cage and shelter, summer quarters for the chimpanzee, 
were built near the north entrance to the lion house, This provides 
not only for the better health of this interesting trained ape, but 
makes it possible for larger crowds to gather about at the time his 
meals are served. 

New paddocks were provided for ungulate mammals on the piece 
of ground recently leveled by grading northwest of the Hama yards. 
Much-needed repairs were made on the wolf dens and to the lion 
house roof, 

A considerable portion of the pasture land near the office was 
plowed as an addition to the garden, in an effort to decrease the cost 
of feed for the animals, For the same reason horseflesh has been 
substituted for beef as food for the carnivorous animals, with the 
prospect of saving at least $6,000 on this item alone during the next 
fiscal year. A portion of the nursery was fenced and breeding pens 
for quail and other game birds were installed within the inclosure. 
It is hoped that most of the quail of various species needed for park 
purposes may be reared in this place and that important experiments 
in the breeding of game birds may at the same time be conducted 
without additional expense. 
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‘THE PARK AS A BIRD SANCTUARY. 


The entire 169 acres of the National Zoological Park constitutes a 
carefully preserved sanctuary for native wild birds, Every effort is 
being made to increase the hind population within this area and to 
give better protection to the resident species. During the past year 
‘over 100 nesting boxes were provided for those species which com- 
‘monly nest in holes in trees, These wern made in the carpenter shop 
at odd times during the winter months from trunks and limbs of 
fallen trees with the bark in place. Attached to trees of the samo 
kind or with bark of the same color these nesting boxes are much less 
conspicuous and unsightly in the park trées than square boxes mado 
from planed boards. Many of the boxes were occupied during the 
summer by bluebirds, chickadees, nuthatehes, wrens, and flickers, and 
additional nests will be provided from year to year, During the 
colder months food ix provided for the winter residents in various 
parts of the park. 

Of all the native wild binls within the park perhaps none attract 
so much attention as the turkey vultures, or “buzzards,” which con 
gregate hero in great number during the fall and winter months, 
Food, ut practically no expense, is provided for the vultures, and they 
become very tame and confiding. Many visitors from the Northern 
States, to whom the birds are a novel sight, greatly admire the grace- 
fal flight of these interesting creatures. During the summer months 
the vultures scatter out over the surrounding country to nest, and 
only a few appear within the boundaries of the park, but the security 
afforded for winter roosts brings them back in great numbers with 
the approach of autumn. 

Bobwhite quail appear to be increasing in numbers within the 
park and are now fairly abundant. A considerable number of these 
birds much help stock the surrounding country from year to year, 

Numerous bird classes from the schools and parties of Audubon 
Society members find the wilder parts of the park ideal grounds for 
observation of the birds. 





ALTERATION OF WESTERN BOUNDARY. 


It again appears desirable to recapitulate for future reference the 
various stages through which the matter of the adjustment of the 
‘restern boundary, near the Connecticut Avenne entrance, has passed, 

‘The following appropriation was made by the act approved June 
98, 1918: 


Readjustment of boundaries: For acquiring. by condemnation, all the lots, 
pleces, or parcels of land, other than the one hereinafter excepted, that Ite 
etween the present western boundary of the National Zoological Park and 
‘Conneetient Avenve from Cathedral Avenue to Kllugle Road, $107.200, or such, 
Portion thereof as may be necessury, said tand when acquired, together with 
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te included highways, to be added to and become a part of the National 
Zoological Park. ‘The proceedings for the condemnation of sald land shall be 
{instituted by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury under and In accordance with the 
torms and provisions of subchapter one of chapter fifteen of the Code of Law 
for the Distrlet of Columbia, 

As the uct required that the proceedings be instituted by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the attention of that oficial was called to the 
matter in a letter from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
dated June 28, 1913. A special survey and plat of the land required 
was necessary, but this plat was not forwarded to the Department of 
Instice until November 5, 1913, Other delays ensued; the title of 
the various owners of the land had to be investigated, and it was not 
until March 11, 1914, that the district court ordered a jury to be 
summoned. A hearing was set for April 10, 1914, and a final hearing 
of the case was heard by the jury on July 2 following. The verdict 
of the jury was not filed until Decomber 11, 1914. The hearing of 
objections to the verdict much delayed a final conclusion, especially 
as the time of the court was almost wholly occupied by a contest in 
fan important will case, Tt was not until June 28, 1915, over two 
years from the passage of the appropriation act, that the court con- 
firmed the verdict as regards the awards for damages for the land 
to be taken, ‘The benefits assessed against the neighboring property 
were set aside by this and by a subsequent decision of January 28, 
1916, The decree of the court fixed the amount required for the 
purchase of the land at $194,438,08, The cost of the proceedings for 
condemnation was $2,208.35. 

The great delay caused by these Tegal proceedings oconsioned an- 
other complication, The appropriation made by the act of June 23, 
1913, was not a continuing one, but lapsed at the end of one year, 
Consequently after June 30, 1915, there was nothing available to de- 
fray the purchase of the land. 

An item for an additional appropriation and for a reapproprin- 
tion of the original sum appropriated by the act of Jun 1918, 
was submitted to the first and second sessions of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress, but was not favorably considered. 

It is greatly to be regretted that this appropriation failed, as it 
is exceedingly desirable that the Iand in question be obtained for 
park purposes before it is too Inte. A frontage on Connecticut Ave- 
nue at this point is most important, because the principal entrance to 
the park will probably be here for all time, and it is essential that 
the control of the Jand be in the hands of park authorities. 


IMPORTANT NEEDS. 











Grading and filling The work of grading and filling, commenced 
lust year, should be continued. The further cutting away of the 
65133°—sx¢ 1917 —T 
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irregular hill in the center of the western part of the park and the 
filling in of a nearby ravine will level nearly 70,000 square feet of 
ground which is now of little use and make available about 25,000 
‘square fect of ground at the ravine, besides straightening out the 
automobile road at this point, More inclosures are seriously needed 
for deer and similar animals, and this grading would provide for a 
number of these yards on flat ground. 

Public-comfort building and restaurant—The need of a suitable 
structure for a rest house and refreshment room is strongly felt. 
This rest house should provide toilet facilities for both women and 
men., It is probably true that the present restaurant occasions more 
unfavorable comment from visitors than any other one feature in 
the park. Tt is only a rade wooden platform with cover, but. with 
open sides; the kitchen and other facilities are inadequate, and tho 
entire structure is ina bad state of repair. 

Roads, bridte paths, and outomobite parking—The question of 
providing spuee for the parking of automobiles near the main build- 
ings in the center of the park is becoming serious. ‘The available 
space is entirely insufficient on nearly every Sunday and on all holi- 
days, In order to provide suitable nccommodations for the con 
stantly increasing number of cars it will be necessary to make soma 
change in the roads and lawns at the central point. Tt will be neces- 
sary to make extensive repairs to the roads during the coming year, 
which will involve a considerable expenditure. ‘The roads need 
repair now, but under the stringent economy that is compelled during 
1018 it will not be possible to make even the repairs already needed, 
nor to provide proper upkeep of the roads. The greatly increased. 
auto traffic (sometimes 2,500 cars in a day) makes necessary each 
Year greater expenditures to keep the roads in order. Some change 
should he made in the bridle paths in order that equestrians would 
not be forced to use the bridge and the main road from the Harvard 
Street gate to the crossroads. Numerous complaints have been made 
as to the danger at these points, not only to children, but to the riders 
themselves, ‘The bridle path could, at some expense, be carried up 
the west side of the creek from the crossroads, and a ford constructed 
to connect with the bridle path on the east side of the creek. 

Outdoor dens for carnivorous mammals—Recent experiments haye 
shown that many kinds of animals usually kept in heated houses are 
much better off in outdoor yards, with warm, but unheated sleeping 
quarters, Such accommodations should be provided for the Siberian 
tiger, some of the lions, and other animals now oceupying quarters in 
crowded heated! houses. The health of these animals would tnques, 
tionably be improved and their lives prolonged under such condi. 
tions, and the space they now occupy in heated houses would become 
available for other animals really needing such accommodations, 
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A series of outdoor, unheated cages and shelters should also bo pro- 
vided to replace the series of unsightly old wooden cages along the 
hilltop north of the bird house, 

Additional ponds jor waterfowl—Additional lakes to be used for 
‘waterfowl in summer and for skating in winter could be provided at 
comparatively small expense both in the open flat near the Harvard 
Street entrance and near the pelican pond across the road. Exhibits 
of waterfowl are very popolar and instructive, and the skating 
privilege is much appreciated by the public in winter, 

Aviary building—The park reports have for a number of years 
urged the appropriation of funds for a new bird house. That sich a 
structure is badly needed is apparent. The building now used for 
the birds was erected in the cheapest manner possible for temporary 
use and is now ina bad state of repair. The collection is an im- 
portant one, and asuitable bird house would without doubt prove one 
of the most attractive and instructive features of the park. 

Reptile house.—S. properly constructed reptile house would, it is 
certain, prove almost as attractive to the public as a bird house. The 
comparatively small collection of reptiles now kept in crowded quar- 
ters in the lion house is very popular. 

‘The most urgent need of the park is a substantial increase in the 
general appropriation. When the amount provided was raised to 
the present figure, seven years ago, it was recognized that there was 
necessity for a considerable sum above the cost of actual maintenance, 
in order that improvements could be made and the grounds and 
buildings be kept in a good state of repair. Owing to the steady. 
advance in the price of supplies and to the additional expense neces 
sitated by the constantly inereasing number of visitors, the point has 
now been reached where the entire appropriation does not cover 
actual maintenance expenses. It is only by rigid economy, and by the 
climination of some things really necessary, that the cost of operation 
can be kept within the amount. 

Respectfully submitted. 

N. Houssrer, 
Superintendent. 
Dr, Cuantes D. Watcorr, 
Seoretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 


AppENDIx 5. 
REPORT OF THE ASTROPHYSICAL OBS 





ERVATORY, 


Sm: T have the honor to present the following report on the opera- 
tions of the Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory for the year 
ending June 80, 1917. 

EQUIPMENT, 


‘The equipment of the observatory is ws follows: 

(a) At Washington there is an inclosure of about 16,000 square 
fect, containing five small franie buildings used for observing and 
eomputing purposes, three movable frame shelters covering several 
out-of-door pivees of apparatus, and also one small brick building 
containing 4 storage battery and electrical distribution apparatus. 

(@) At Mount Wilson, California, upon « leased plat of ground 
100 feet square, in horizontal projection, are Iocated # one-story co- 
ment observing structure, designed especially for solar-constant meus 
tirements, and also a little framo cottage, 21 fect by 26 feet, for ob- 
sorver's quarters. Upon the observing shelter at Mount Wilson thore 
is w tower 40 feet high above the 12-foot piers which had been pro- 
pared in the original construction of the building. This tower is 
‘equipped with n tower telescope for use when observing (with the 
spectrobolometer) tho distribution of radiation over the sun's disk. 

During the year apparatus for research has been purchased or 
constructed at the observatory shop. The value of these additions 
to the instrumental equipment is estimated at $1,000, 





WORK OF THE YEAR. 
1, AT WASHINGTON. 


‘Threo copies of the pyranometer, our new instrument for measr- 
ing sky radiation, have been prepared by the Institution, respectiv 
for the United States Weather Bureau, the University of Wisconsin, 
and for the proposed expedition to South America mentioned in my 
report for 1916, ‘These instruments were finished and standardized 
by Mr, Aldrich. The tests made led to long investigations and im- 
provements, which greatly increased the sensitiveness of the pyrano- 
meter, All three instruments are now ‘in use and, so far as known, 
with satisfaction. : 
8 
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‘Two silver-disk pyrheliometers were standardized for the proposed 
South American expedition. 

Considerable work was done on the apparatus mentioned last year, 
designed to measure the constant of the fourth power radiation 
formula. Owing to trouble found in maintaining a vacuum in the 
apparatus no actual determinations were made. 

Much attention was devoted to the preparation of the equipment 
of a solar-constant expedition for South America. The purpose of 
the expedition, as stated last year, is by cooperation with Mount 
Wilson to secure daily values as fur as possible throughout the year 
for several years, and thus to investigate the influence of solar vari- 
ation on terrestrial temperature. Many improved devices were in- 
vented and constructed for the expedition, Among them is a new 
vacuum bolometer of very high sensitiveness and in every way exem- 
plary behavior. ‘This instrument is constructed in such a way as to 
bo sealed off when highly exhausted, like an X-ray tube, Having no 
cocks or windows it requires no further attention to maintain a 
vacuum indefinitely. ‘The construction of the sensitive strip follows 
the indications of mathematical analysis covering the whole theory 
of the bolometer, so that a maximum sensitiveness is obtained, A 
similar instrument was prepared also for Mount Wilson work. The 
high sensitiveness of the new bolometer is indicated by the statement 
that when used with the sare spectroscope and galvanometer em- 
ployed in our Algerian expedition of 1912 more than tenfold de- 
flections on the solar spectrum were observed with similar conditions. 

Another new instrument is a special machine designed to aid in 
reducing spectrobolometry, in solar-constant work. Heretofore wo 
have plotted, on large cross-section paper, logarithms of observed 
radiation against the air masses traversed by the solar beam. Nearly 
40 such plots, ench of six points, are required to representa morning's 
robolometry. The plotted points fall in approximately straight 
ines, Whose projection to the zero of air mass yields logarithms of 
intensities us they would be observed outside our atmosphere. The 
inclinations of the representative straight lines give the logarithms 
of the atmospheric transmission coefficients. What I desire to point 
out is that the process requires taking ont about 300 logarithms, 
besides plotting and extrapolating. * 

In the new instrument as shown in the illustration six 16-inch 
slide rales are arranged to be set at chosen places and at right angles 
to a horizontal linear scale of air masses. The observations are set 
up by reading the crosstine of the sliders against the central movable 
slide-rule seales, these latter being set with respect to the fixed scales 
‘on the sides so as to apply a small correction for sensitiveness of the 
bolometric apparatus. A stretched wire is then adjusted to fit the 
six points as thus plotted. On another slide rule fixed at zero air 
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mass one reading of the crossing point of the wire over the fixed 
scale gives the intensity as it would be outside the atmosphere, and a 
second reading on the movable seale gives the atmosphere transmis- 
‘sion coellicient. No logarithms or computing are required. 

‘The equipment of the expedition was all boxed ready for ship- 
‘ment to South America when circumstances connected with the war 
with Germany led toa postponement. Under these circumstances it 
‘was deemed best to send the expedition to Hump Mountain in North 
Carolina, w station at 4,800 feet elevation, where it is now located, 
‘This location was chosen with a view to its being at a great distance 
from Mount Wilson, in a region where Weather Bureau observers 
reported uncommonly little cloudiness, and easily accessible from 
the railroad and from Washington, 

‘The expedition with over 8 tons of equipment went forward in 
Muy, 1917. It is in charge of Mr. A. F. Moore, who is assisted by 
Mr. L. H. Abbot. Two small frame buildings were erected for tho 
observing and living quarters. ‘The apparatus was sct up and ad- 
justed by Messrs. C. G. Abbot, L. B. Aldrich, and A. F. Moore, and 
gotten ready for observing about June 15, Unfortunately the most 
elouidy and rainy summer in the recollection of old residents had 
doen experienced up to August 1. Otherwise, everything is highly 
favorable to excellent solar-constant work. If war conditions war- 
‘rant, the Institution still hopes to send the expedition to South 
America later, where a tition is selected at which 800 cloudless 
forenoons for observing per year are to be 

Before leuving this subject T desire to call attention to the remark- 
able paper by Dr. Helm Clayton (Smithsonian Mise. Coll., vol, 
68, No, 8) on the * Effect of Short Period Variations of Solar Radin- 
tion on the Earth's Atmosphere.” Doctor Clayton shows by the mathe- 
matical method of correlations, free from all influence of personal 
judgment, that variations of solar radiation observed by us at Mount 
‘Wilson in 1918 and 1914 were reflected in variations of terrestrial 
temperatures all over the world. ‘The correlations were 
and near the Tropics, negative in Temperate Zones, and positive near 
the poles. A lag of from 1 to & days occurred, the lag being loss for 
‘Tropical Zones. The barometric pressure also appeared to join in 
the correlations, By an ingenious application of his method Doctor 
Clayton shows that the short interval fluctuations of solar radiation 
are not altogether without periodicity, for the changes tend to repeat 
themselves after 11 and 22 days, respectively. The same tendency ig 
found in the temperature records of Buenos Aires. We are now en 
gaged in testing this conclusion by computations for other years, 

Computations of Mount Wilson solar observations went on in the 
hands of Miss Graves as usual at Washington, and the computing is 
practically up to date. 
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Mr, Fowle’s research on the effect of water yapor and carbon 
dioxide of the atmosphere to absorb long-wave rays, such as the earth. 
sends ont, is now ready for publication. Many of the best observa- 
tions were made by him during the past year, Some observations 
made in February, 1917, at a time when the humidity of the atmos- 
phere was very small, proved of special value, Opportunity was 
taken of using some of the apparatus prepared for the South Amer- 
ican expedition to aid in making bolographic observations on the 
solar spectrum at very great wave lengths, reaching to 17 microns, 
By means of the spectrobolometer prepared for South America it 
was possible to determine accurately the quantities of water vapor 
in tho path of the solar beam. 

Certain conclusions stated in Volume IT of the Annals of the Astro- 
physical Observatory may now be corrected to correspond with the 
new information, We stated: 


‘We can by no means admit that the radiation from the solld and quid sur- 
face of the earth passes uniindered to spac * * * ‘The clouds, whose 
‘average presence Includes 62 per cent of the time, * * * are even more 
ceffielent #ereens (0 the radiation of the earth than they are to the radiation of 
tho ‘mmm, so during 52 per cont of the thme we may regurd tho radlution of th 
solld and quid earth to space ax aero. During the remaluder of the tue 
Water vapor presents almost as effective a screen * * *, Brom the com 
bined work of Rubens and Aschicinass, Langley, Keeler and Very, and Nichols, 
we * * * conclude that a tenth part of the average amount of water vapor 
Ju the vertical column of atmosphere above sea level Is enough to absorb more 
than half of the radiation of the earth to xpuce, and It I highly probable that, 
considering the greater alr muse attending the oblique passage of many of the 
rays (0 space, nine-tonths of the radiation of the solld and Uquld surface of 
the earth ty absorbed by the water vapor of the atmosphere even on clear day'k, 
On cloudy days none Ix transmitted, so thit the average escape of radiation 
from the earth's surface to space probably does not exceed 5 per eet 

Some writers have attributed w large share of the absorption of the atnios- 
phere to the carbonte-acid yas which It contiing, but * * * In atmospheric 
conditions the absorption of carboule-acld gus In the spectrum of the earth 
appears to be confined to two bands extending from wave lengths 8.6 to GAs, 
And from 10 to 160, respectively. Tn these bands Its absorption Is nearly 
tolal from 4.0 to 48 and from 140 to 15. even when eurbonle-ueld jun IM 
Dresent in much lesx quantities than the atmosphere containk * * * Tn the 
‘ubsence of water vapor the total absorption posable by carbonie-weld gas would 
be 14 per cent, In all the lower regions of the atmosphere, however, water 
‘vapor is present in such quantities as almost completely to extingulsh the rndi- 
nitlon of the earth's surface {n these two special regions. * * * It therefore 
does not appear possible that the presence or absence, of Increase or slecrease, 
Of the carbonic acid contents of the alr Is likely to appreciably: Influence the 
temperatire of the earth's surface, 

Te seems certatn, In view of what has been mld that the earth's solid and 
liquid surfaces, and the lower parts of the atmosphere, contribute directly 
‘almost nothing to the amount of radiation which the earth as a planet sends 
to spnee. The earth's surface and the lower atmosphere, of course, exchange 
Fadlation together, and by this process and by conveetlon the heat of these 
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regions ascends toward space, But convection grows less and les'as the ale 
Docomes rarer, and must at length cease to be an appreciable factor. Tt ts the 
water vupor and carbonleaela gus far aboye the eurth's surface, where the 
‘absorption of the rays by the water vapor and carbonle-acid gas lying still 
higher becomes small, that form the true radiating surface of the earth con: 
sidered as a planet. * * * With the'scanty material at hand, and in eon. 
sideration of the distribution of water vapor In the free ate, it seems safe to 
Hyut the effective position of the rauluting surface at fully 4000 meters above 
sea level * * * at a probable mean temperature of 263° ubsolute centi- 
‘grade or —10* centrigrade, 

Some writers have misinterpreted these remarks and understood 
Us as supposing that there is a special layer at 4,000 meters elevation 
above sea level which prevents radiation escaping from below and 
whose own radintion passes unhindered to space. Our meaning was 
quite different. Every Inyer from sen level to the limit of the atmos. 
phere contributes something to the total radiation output of the earth, 
But, because of the great absorption of superposed water vapor and 
clouds, the lower solid and liquid and atmospheric Tayers contribute 
little, while because of their dryness the higher atmospheric layers 
contribute little. Roughly estimating the various factors, we von, 
cluded that the center of activity of the radiation of the earth as a 
planet could be set at about 4,000 meters elevation. 

How fat aro these conclusions now to be altered? As to the effect. 
of cloudiness, not at all. As to water vapor Mr. Fowle finds the 
following results on the percentages of absorption of rays from a 
perfect radiator at the earth's mean temperature in atmospheric 
columns containing besides carbon dioxide sufficient to produce maxi. 
muni absorption, water vapor which if precipitated would produco 
certain depths of liquid water: 

Ppt water 0,008 0.08 08 20 
Absorption 9 BSS 
In onder to apply these data I give figures for the average quantities 
of terrestrial water vapor which, according to Hann, exist in vertical 
columns from sea Jevel to the limit of the atmosphere over differeat 
zones of the earth. 


Latitude 
Ppt, Wa 








al a la Mr Om or 
From these figures it may be seen that the statement, « y tenth 
part of the average amount of water vapor in the vertical column 
above sea level is enough to absorb more than half of the radiation ot 
the earth to space,” is confirmed. But the conclusion therefrom that 
“nine-tenths of the radiation of the solid and liquid surface of the 
earth is absorbed by the water vapor of the atmosphere on clear days” 
is not confirmed. Mr. Fowle has computed the absorption of the at- 


on in state of humidity corresponding to 1.0 em, ppt. waten 
Eoepbere in percent, Considering thatthe ppt, water inane 
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column over most of the earth exceeds 8,0 em,, it now seems probable 
that the proper figure should be cight-tenths instead of nine-tenths. 

‘As regards the absorption of carbonic-acid gas Mr. Fowle finds 
that one-fortieth part of the amount of this gas found in a vertical 
atmospheric column produces the maximum possible effect, This 
does not lead to any modification of our conclusions as to the effect of 
atmospheric carbonic-ncid gus us stated above, 

With ordinary humidity, at sea level a layer of air 10 meters long, 
according to Fowle, will absorb 50 per cent of the radiation of a 
perfect radiator at terrestrial temperatures, Similarly the layer of 
air above 11 kilometers, or 6 miles, altitude contains enough water 
vapor to absorb 50 per cent of such radiation. 

In view of what has been suid and remembering the presence of 
cloud, only about one-tenth of the radiation of the solid and liquid 
surface of the earth escapes directly to space. The atmosphere above 
11 kilometers apparently contributes more than half of the radiation 
of the earth viewed as « planet and prevents half of the radiation of 
lower layers from escaping. Nearly the entire output of radiation 
of the earth to space, certainly more than three-fourths, arises from 
the atmosphere and its clouds as its source. ‘The “effective radiat- 
ing layer,” meaning a layer which if perfectly radiating to space 
would equal in radiation the actual earth viewed as a planet, may still 
be thought of as at several kilometers altitude and at a temperature 
well below freezing. 

‘The subject of atmospheric absorption is so difficult both theoreti- 
cally and experimentally that much more investigation ought still to 
bo done on it. Mr. Fowle’s long experience has well fitted him for 
making further advances. It is hoped to put at his disposal soon 
the necessary means to make new researches. ‘These include bolo- 
metric apparatus of greatly increased sensitiveness, such as recent 
studies now enable us to construct. The one obstacle to complete 
suecess which now seems insuperable is the lack of any means to 
form an intense unabsorbed spectrum free from stray light, extend- 
ing from 15 to 50 microns in wave length. 





2, AT MOUNT WILSON. 


The expedition of 1016 continued solar-constant and other observa- 
tions at Mount Wilson until late in October, The expedition was 
renewed late in June, 1917. Improvements in the supply of electric. 
ity and water to the station were completed in June, 1917. 

Th 1916 many observations of the sky by day and by night were 
made at Mount Wilson with the pyranometer, ‘The plan was fol- 
lowed from August to October of measuring with this instrument the 
total solar radiation at a fixed zenith distance of the sun, and almost 
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simultaneously the total sky radiation over a fixed small area imme- 
dintely surrounding the sun. Tt seems probable that as the bright- 
‘ness of the sky depends on the prevailing humidity and dust, and as 
the radiation of the sun is diminished by presence of humidity and 
dust, a method of combination of the two measurements may be 
found, adapted to give approximately the solar constant. When com- 
putations are further advanced the matter will be tested. 

Restandardization of secondary pyrheliometers in 1916 against our 
‘stundard water-flow pyrheliometer indicated no change in their 
constants, 

‘A vactum bolometer was employed during a large part of the ob- 
serving season. ‘The sensitiveness was so mauch greater that consider- 
‘able improvement in the work on the investigation of the distribution 
of radiation over the sun’s disk was possible. 

Redeterminations were made with great care on the form of dis- 
tribution of the solar energy curve outside the atmosphere, New 
mirrors of stellite, a very hard nontarnishing alloy, were substituted 
for the silvered mirrors of the spectrobolometer. It is hoped that 
the work of 1916 will indicate conclusively how the sun's variations 
affect the distribution of energy in the solar spectrum, 


STABLARY, 


‘Preparation of apparatus and equipment for a new solar-constant 
station of the Smithsonian Institution, now located at Hump Moun- 
tain, North Carolina, led to valuable improvements in the bolometer 
‘and the pyranometer, and to the invention and construction of a new 
instrument for avoiding computation in reduction of spectrobolo- 
metric observations. 

‘A long research on the transmission of long-wave rays by atmos- 
phoric columns of known humidity and carbon dioxide contents, 
Jhns been completed and prepared for publication by Mr. Fowle, In 
expeditions to Mount Wilson the observation of the amount and 
distribution of solar radiation has been continued. In cooperation 
swith the new station above mentioned it is hoped to obtain much 
more complete records of the variation of the sun, now shown by 
Clayton to be of great meteorological significance. 

Respectfully submitted. 





©. G. Annor, 

Director Astrophysical Observatory, 

Dr. Cuanues D. Watcorr, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 


Appenpix 6. 
REPORT ON THE LIBRARY. 


Sm: T have the honor to submit the following report on the 
activities of the library of the Smithsonian Institution during the 
fisoul year ending June 80, 1917: 

‘The Smithsonian library was founded with the definite plan that 
it should contain publications of the scientific institutions and 
earned societies of the world, together with collection of periodicals 
and publications of a scientific nature, ‘Tho most important function 
contemplated was that of reference for research in the broadest 
sense, andl in this connection a complete collection of the catalogues 
of the libraries of the world was also contemplated. ‘This policy has 
been continued with the result that the vast series of scientific publi- 
cations in the Smithsonian library, now numbering « half million of 
titles, has been brought together, 

As early a 1865 Secretary Henry realized that it would not be 
possible to adequately care for the entire collection in the Smith- 
sonian building, even if the entiro building were devoted to the 
purpose; and a special act of Congress authorized the Library of 
Congress to assume the care of the main library of the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Institution to retain ownership of the publications 
and to have the samo use of the books as if they were in its own 
building, and in addition to have the same privileges in the use of 
the Library of Congress as Members of Congress. While the main 
collection is in the Library of Congress, there ure smaller collections 
here in the Institution, i. ., the books for office reference, dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, ete., the Government branch libraries of the Astro- 
physical Observatory, Burean of American Ethnology, and the 
United States National Museum. All of these are confined to special 
publications relating to the subjects covered by the bureaus, and 
supplement rather than duplicate books in other libraries. 

The library of the Smithsonian Institution is augmented in two 

* ways, i. c, by gift, and through the exchange of the Institution's 
publications for those of similar institutions, 








JOHN DONNELL SMITH LIBRARY. 


In 1905 Dr. John Donnell Smith, of Baltimore, Maryland, offered 
to the Smithsonian Institution his botanical library, consisting of 
95 
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‘over 1,500 volumes, to accompany his herbarium, to which it is closely 
related. The proposed gift was the most valuable of its kind that 
had been offered to the Institution, and it will be of great assist 
‘ance in the development of botanical research in the Museum, The 
conditions were that Doctor Smith should retain possession of the 
books as long as he desired, and that: when his library should come to 
the Institution it should he kept separately and each book should 
have a bookplate indicating that he was the donor. A plate was im- 
mediately designed and engraved, and the ex-libris labels were 
printed and sent to Doctor Smith, who had them placed in each one 
of the books. In January of the present year the first consignment 
of these books for the library was received, and they were at once 
placed in a separate stack in the Smithsonian building and kept to- 
gether. The number sent amounted to 461 bound volumies, 100 
unbound volumes, some incomplete, and 203 pamphlets. 


EXCHANGES. 


Special efforts have heen made to meet the conditions coexistent 
with the third year of war in the matter of preserving and pro- 
moting foreign exchange relations, and the generous response met 
with hns been very gratifying. On the other hand, a number of 
important publications have been suspended owing to the death or 
absence of collaborators; and still others will be withheld pending 
termination of the war, while the uncertainties of transportation 
have resulted in the loss of a number of valuable publications from 
abroad. The policy of broadening exchange relations with South 
and Central America has been inaugurated. 


ACCESSIONS, 


“Additions to the library, consisting mainly of gifts and exchanges, 
were received int 24,292 packages Of these, 23.307 were received by 
anail and 985 through the International Exchange Service, Corre- 
spondence in connection therewith amounted to about 1245 letters 
‘and 2,196 acknowledgments on the regular printed forms, 

‘The cataloguing, not including publications for the Bureau of 
American Ethnology and the National Museum, reported elsewhere, 
covered 8,546 volumes and 47 charts. Of these, 098 were new titles 
‘added to the author catalogue and 59 new periodicals. In addition 
to 1,500 printed cards received from the Library of Congress, 1,855 
new typewritten cards were prepared. There were 976 volumes 
recatalogued: 

SMITHSONIAN MAIN LIBRARY. 


Publications for the Smithsonian main library have been for- 
warded to the Smithsonian deposit in the Library of Congress as 
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received, after being duly entered on the records, During the fiseal 
Year 2,886 of these were catalogued and accexioned, consisting of 
1,736 volumes, 301 parts of volumes, 805 pamphlets, and 44 charts, 
thereby extending the accession numbers from 525256 to £27,150. 
Several thousand publications remained unaccessioned at the close 
of the year, owing to a position of cataloguer being vacant for over 
nine months. The existing practice of transferring to the Library 
of Congress, without stamping or recording, public documents re- 
ceived in exchange for Smithsonian publications, mainly. of a sta- 
tistical character, has been continued, with the result that 2.349 were 
forwarded in this manner. 

During the year the titles of 757 new publications were added to 
the catalogue. Want cards to the number of &35 for series in the 
Smithsonian division at the Library of Congress were considered, 
with the result that 154 volumes, 571 parts of volumes, and 51 title- 
pages were secured, thus completing 44 sets to date. There were re- 
ceived from the periodical division 105 cards, action on which re- 
sulted in securing 9 volumes, 79 parts of volumes, and 22 title-pages; 
and in response to 32 cards from the order division, 28 volumes and 
12 parts were obtained. 

‘The number of dissertations and technological publications. re- 
ceived showed 2 marked decrease over previous years. They were 
contributed by the following: 

Relserlica Aleranders-Universitet Finland. 
‘Technische Hochschule, Breslan, 

Kongliga Tekniska Hoexkolan, Stockholm, 

University. of Worsburs. 

University of Breslau. 

Ronlglich Sichsische TTecintache Hochechale, Dresden: 

Office reference library—The accessions for the office library, 
which includes the Astrophysical Observatory and the National Zoo- 
logical Park, amounted to 1,025 publications, distributed as follows: 
Office library, 899 volumes and pamphlets; Astrophysical Observa- 
tory, 55 volumes, 18 parts of volumes, and 89 pamphlets; National 
Zoological Park, 11 volumes and 3 pamphlets 

Reading room—The reading room has now about 311 foreign and 
domestic periodicals, which have been in constant use by the staif 
and members of the scientific bureaus of the Government. During 
the year 3,701 publications from the reading and reference rooms 
were in circulation, of which 8,867 were single numbers of periodicals 
and 384 were bound volumes. 

The aeronautical library.—The seronautical library is probably 
one of the most complete series on the subject in the United States, 
and the policy has been to maintain it as such. 
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Before Doctor Langley came to the Smithsonian Institution as As- 
sistant Secretary he had made a collection of what had been pub- 
ished relating to aeronautics. Later, when he became Secretary and 
published his epoch-malcing works “Experiments in Aerodynaiies” 
‘and * Internal Work of the Wind,” the number of publications was 
gradually growing, so that when his successful experiments were 
made with the heavier-than-air models the Institution had the most 
complete library of aeronautical literature in the United States. 
With this collection of books as « basis, a bibliography was prepared 
by me to cover all existing literature up to 1909. Since that timo 
the securing of publications has continued, and every possible effort 
‘has been made to have it complete, Dr, Alexander Graham Bell, 
i Regent of the Institution, has also shown an interest in this coll 
tion by contributing his entire working library of books and news- 
paper elippings relating to weronauties, arranged and mounted, which 
is a valuable addition in supplementing the series already in the 
Institution, 

‘Thore are now on hand 1,009 volumes and 83 titles of periodicals, 
With tho close of tho year a second part of the bibliography of 
aeronautics is in preparation by mo for the National Advisory Com- 
mitteo for Aeronautics, at the suggestion of the Secretary, which will 
complete the references from 1909 to the end of 1916, 

‘Art room-—No additions have been made to the collection of pub- 
Jications relating to art in the art room, in view of the fact that all 
of those relating to tho fine arts have been placed in the sectional 
Hibrary of administration for use in connection with tho N 
Gallery of Art, and those relating to the reproductive processes for 
¢ngraving have been placed in the sectional library of the division 
of graphic arts in the Museum, 

Employees’ library—The condition of the employees’ library has 
remained practically the same as Inst year, with no additions. If 
money were available it could be used to great advantage in adding 
some of the Intest literature in fiction and other classes, ‘The library 
jus been in constant nse, and 304 volumes were circulated during the 


















year. 

John Watts de Peyster collection—This collection of Napoleona 
ig probably the most unique collection of publications relating to 
Napoleon in the United States, and was brought together by Gen. 
Jolin Watts de Peyster to include works relating to Napoleon asa gen- 
‘ral. It covers the period from the end of the Napoleonic wars tothe 
present great strogale. ‘There are many calls for these publications, 
Fad some means must be found to make them available. So far it 
has not been possible to do this with the present staff, and a cata- 
Joguer with a knowledge of French history should be employed for 
the special purpose of cataloguing this collection. Every effort is 
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being made now to make the books available, but without an adequate 
catalogue they can not be used to the fullest extent. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM LIBRARY, 


‘The value of the library of the National Museum is largely die to 
the systematic collecting of works relating to the subjects covered by: 
the collections in the Museum and at the same time supplementing as 
far us possible series in other libraries of Washington, ‘The books 
are consulted by persons carrying on research work in almost every 
branch of the Government service, including those who are doing 
scientific work along similar lines. The publications for the library 
come to the Museum by gift, by exchange of publications, and by 
purchase. Many important gifts havo been received from speciulists, 
and those received during the year are given in detail. Tho ex 
changes, as is the caso with the Smithsonian library, have met with 
many difficulties raised by war conditions in the matter of securing 
foreign publications, which have been but partially overcome, Tho 
situation in this respect hns, on the whole, shown no appreciable 
amelioration over the preceding year. Special effort, however, has 
been directed toward maintaining the foreign exchanges at the maxi- 
mum compatible with existing conditions, In connection with this 
Work 271 letters wore written in securing a number of new titles and. 
in filling “wants” in many of the incomplete sets on hand. ‘Tho 
upproprintion for the purchase of books is very small and has beon 
the same for n number of years, and it is only by judicious spending 
that the urgent needs of the Museum can be secured, 

‘The library was fortunate enough to secure by purchase the fol- 
lowing three rare books, the editions of which are not represented in 
the United States: 

Bodidaert, P.: Blenchus animattum, T Rotertam!, 1784, 
Afrikantschen Vagel, Halle, 1708, 
Vrocg, “A.: Catalogus . . . Vorelen, ete 
separately paged " adumbratiunenin 

Mearns colection—One collaborator who had taken « special in- 
terest in the library was Dr, Edgar A, Mearns, the announcement of 
whose death was received with deep regret Inst fall. Doctor Mearns 
contributed publications to the library each year as well as a collec 
tion of Korans, and after his demise his widow carried ont his ex- 
pressed wish in presenting the remainder of his scientific library to 
the Museum. This collection is especially rich in works on mammals, 
birds, and plants, 

Dall collection—The continued interest of Dr. William Healey 
Dall in the books relating to’ mollusks, which form the sectioi 
library of the division of mollusks, has resulted in the further addi 
tion of 807 titles during the past year. a 
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Other members of the stientific staff who baye contributed to the 
collection in the library are: Dr. C. D. Walcott, Dr. O. P. Hay, Dr. 
G, W. Richmond, Mr. W. R, Maxon, Mr. W H Holmes, Dr J. C, 
Crawford. 

Accession —There are now in the Museum library 132,203 publi- 
cations, consisting of 49,285 volumes, $2.794 pamphlets and unbound 
papers, and 124imanuscripts. Of these, 1,572 volumes, including 49 
completed volumes of periodicals, 3,556 pamphlets, and 65 parts of 
volumes, were aceessioned during the past year. 

Cataloguing—As in the past, new material has been promptly 
entered and placed on the shelves or assigned to the sectional libra- 
ries. Tho cataloguing covered €23 books, 919 completed volumes of 
periodicals, and 873 pamphlets; in addition, 10,142 periodicals were 
entered. There were also 4,522 section cards made out covering pub- 
lications assigned to sectional libraries. 

Loans.—The loans from the general library daring the year cov- 
ered by this report totaled 12,869 publications, in which are included 
8,085 books borrowed from the Library of Congress, including the 
Smithsonian deposit, and 496 books borrowed from other libraries, 
Tn addition, 5,580 books were consulted in the reading room of the 
library. 

Binding-—The serious situation with regard to publications re- 
maining unbound is being gradually relieved, but f 
be done, During the past year 1,877 such publications were prepared 
for binding and sent to the Government binder. Of these 685 were 
roturned within the year, 

Te series-—Aaditions to the technological library were 
composed of 874 volumes, 3,526 parts of volumes, 802 pamphlets, and 
5 maps. There were filed 352 cards for books catalogued. A file of 
approximately 2,500 printed cards covering Smithsonian publica- 
tions was received and incorporated in the catalogue. In the scien- 
tifie depository catalogue 1,507 author cards were filed, and to 4,515 
additional cards subject headings were added, increasing the cata- 
Togue by 6,022 cards. 

Books and periodicals loaned during the year numbered 133 vole 
umes and 297 parts of volumes and pamphlets, making a total circus 
Jation of 430 publications, About 620 volumes were consulted in the 
reading room of the library. 

Several sets have been rearranged and more logically classified. 
In addition, a set of duplicates has been gone over. sorted, and ar- 
ranged by class number. Of the duplicates received 89 were volumes 
and 1,828 parts of volumes and pamphlets. 

Sectional. libraries—The series of publications in the sectional 
libraries were dormant until a few years ago, and no effort was 
made to add to the collection of books in these libraries, the whole 
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matter being held in abeyance until the work on the collections hai 
been resumed. Books on the various subjects covered haye, there- 
fore, been songht and the number augmented. During the interval, 
however, the future need of publications for working up the collee- 
tions was never lost sight of and there was a number of (he serials 
bound and ready for use. Toward the end of the year two cata- 
loguers were employed in the division of mineral technology to put 
the books on hand in the very best of order and for the making of a 
special author and subject catalogue, so that with the close of the 
year the work has been completed and this sectional library is in 
excellent condition. Ttis hoped that during the present year it will 
be possible to do the same thing for the division of textiles. ‘This 
will, however, not be possible with the present force, which is too 
small, 

With the death of Mr, Thomas W. Smillie, who was for many: 
years custodian of the section of photography in the division of 
graphic arts, it was necessary that all books in the section should be 
checked up, A special cataloguer was employed for the purpose and 
the books and pamphlets were put in order and catalogued, periodical 
series arranged on the shelves and Jacking numbers indicated in order 
that sets could be completed. ‘The work was finished by June 20, 

‘The following is a complete list of the sectional libraries: 




















Administration, Graphic arts, Mottusks, 

Administrative assis t- History, Oriental archeology. 
antis office, Insect, Paleobotuny. 

Anthropology. Invertebrate pateon~ Parnattes, 

Biology. toloxy. Photography. 

Birds, Mamma, Physleal anthitopology, 

Botany. Marine Invertebrates. Prehistoric arehwotogy, 

Comparative anatomy. —_Materin medion, Property elork, 

Haltor’s office, ‘Organte Industries, Reptiles and batenct 

ethnology. Mechianteal technology. Supetintendont's office 

Plates, Mesoxole fosilis ‘Taxidermy. 

Forestry. Mineral technology, "Textiles, 

Geology. Mineral, Vertebrate paleontology, 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY LIBRARY. 


‘This library is ndministered under the direct care of the ethnologist 
in charge, and a reporton its operations will be found in the report of 
that bureau. 

ASTROPHYSICAL, ORSERVATORY LIBRARY. 


‘The collection of reference works relating to astrophysies has been 
in constant use. During the year 55 volumes, 18 parts of volumes, 
and 89 pamphlets were added to this library. 

Gorn" a0 1917 —8 
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NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK LIBRARY. 


‘This collection contains publications relating to the work of the 
park, and while not large is a strictly working library. During the 
past year 11 volumes and 3 pamphlets were added to the series. 


SUMMARY OF ACCESSIO 





‘The accessions during the year, with the exception of the library 
of tho Bureau of American Ethnology, may be summarized as 
follows: 

‘To the Smithsonian depenit tu the Library of Congress, Including parts 

to complete sets 
‘To the Smithsonian office, 

Togteal Park 
‘To the Ualted States National Museum 








Astrophysical Observatory, 







‘Total. 


Respectfully submitted. 





Pauw Brooker, 
Assistant Librarian, 
Dr. Crasues D. Warcorr, 


Beoratary of the Smithsonian Institution, 


APPENDIX 7. 


REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL CATALOGUE OF 
SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 





‘Sm:-T have the honor to submit the following report on the opera- 
tions of the United States Bureau of the International Catalogue of 
Scientific Literature for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917: 

‘This international enterprise was, at the beginning of the present 
war, being carried on through the cooperation of the 34 following- 
named countries: Argentine Republic, Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Chili, Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, 
Holland, Hungary, India and Ceylon, Italy, Japan, Mexico, New 
South Wales, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Queensland, 
Russia, South Africa, South Australia, Spain, Straits Settlements, 
Sweden, Switzerland, United States of America, Victoria and Tas- 
mania, and Western Australia, Each of these countries supported 
a regional bureau whose duty it was to furnish to the central bureau 
in London classified index citations to all the scientific literature 
published within their several regions, 

‘As the greater part of these countries are now actually engaged 
in hostilities it ig natural that scientific research and publication 
would be much affected, and that such an international cooperative 
enterprise as the International Catalogue wonld find itself in many 
difficulties, Not only have the number of scientific papers being 
published greatly decreased but the difficulty of preparing and pub- 
lishing « regular index has increased owing to the impossibility of 
obtaining necessary scientific and clerical assistance to aid in the 
preparation and publication of the Catalogue. ‘The London central 
bureau was, however, able to publish four volumes of the Catalogue 
during the fiscal year; these volumes were the twelfth annual issue 
of geology and the thirteenth annual issue of chemistry, anatomy, 
and botany. All of the eleventh annual issue has now been pub- 
ished, together with 15 volumes of the twelfth annual issue, 13 yol- 
umes of the thirteenth annual issue, and 1 volume of the fourteenth 
annual issue, making a total of 216 regular yolumes published since 
the beginning of the enterprise in 1901. In addition to these regular 
volumes several special volumes of schedules, lists of journals, ete, 
have been published. 
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‘Almost 3,000,000 references to current scientific publications are 
contained in these 216 volumes, about 12 per cent of which have been 
supplied by this bureau, 

Owing to the dangers and difficulties of transportation much of the 
material prepared by this burean for incorporation in the Catalogue 
during the present. year has been held until such time as it can be 
safely forwarded to London. 

Tt is not to be expected that the publication of the Catalogue 
‘can be regularly carried on until after the return of peace, but it 
appears that the organization is holding together better than might 
‘be expected under existing conditions and that when peace is declared 
it will only be necessary to resume, rather than reorganize, the work, 

When it is possible for all the regional bureaus to fully resume 
the preparation of the Catalogue it is to be hoped that every effort 
will then be made to carry out one of the most important resolutions 
adopted at the last. convention of the International Catalogue, held 
in London in 1910, This resolution was: 

(2) To take all posible steps to: prevent. reduplicntion by. the publteation 
of severql annul aid similar Cataloguet and indexes on the same subject, by 
aking arrangements such as those now in force with the Zoological Soclety 
of London. 

(2) To obtain further assistance and cooperation tn the’ preparation of the 
material of the Catalogue from the principal selentifie societies and aeademies 
‘ind the organizations which collect material for indexing sclentife literature. 


Scientific bibliographic work is seldom if ever self-supporting, 
and after the war it will undoubtedly be more than ever necessary 
to exercise every possible economy in the preparation and publica- 
tion of scientific indexes and yearbooks, so that the editors and 
publishers of all such publications will find it greatly to their ad- 
vantage to cooperate with the International Catalogue to the fullest 
possible extent and thus prevent the reduplication referred to in 
the resolution quoted above. ‘This will benefit not only the Inter 
national Catalogue and the publishers of the other bibliographies, 
but will greatly lessen the Inbors of librarinns and scientific investi. 
gators who have occasion to use such works of reference, 

‘More than ever before the line of demarcation between the re- 
searches of pure science and the practical application of such ro. 
searches is being eliminated, and Inboratory experiments of to-day 
may to-morrow be in actual use in ways vitally affecting the welfare 
of man. It is becoming more than ever difficult to define what is 
pure science and what is upplied science and the heretofore arbitrary, 
though at the time necessary, limitation of the scope of the Tuten, 
national Catalogue to include papers on pure seience only should 
now be so broadened as to include at least some of the applied 
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sciences, which have in the Inst few years advanced with such un- 
precedented strides. ‘The inclusion of papers dealing with the ap- 
plication of scientific discoveries would undoubtedly greatly increase 
the size and cost of the Catalogue, but on the other hand its value 
and use would be so increased that the demand and consequent sales 
of the Catalogue would more than offset any additional cost. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

Lroxann C. Gusxenn, 
‘Assistant in Charge, 
Mr. Curannes D; Warcorr, 
Secretary of the Smithaonian Inatitution. 


APPENDIX 8, 
REPORT ON THE PUBLICATIONS. 


‘Sm: I have the honor to submit the following report on the pub- 
lications of the Smithsonian Institution and its branches during 
the year ending June 30, 1917: 

‘The Institution proper published during the year 1 memoir in 
the series of Contributions to Knowledge, 19 papers in the series of 
‘Miscellaneous Collections, and 6 special publications. ‘The Bureau 
of American Ethnology published 1 annual report, 2 bulletins, and 
1 list of publications of the bureau. ‘The United States National 
Museum issued 1 volume of the Proceedings, 78 papers forming parts 
of this and other volumes, and 6 Bulletins. 

The total number of copies of publications distributed by the 
Institution and its branches was 158,197, which includes 3,673 vol- 
umes and separates of the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 
58,615 volumes and separate pamphlets of Smithsonian Miseellancons 
Collections, 21,86 volumes and separate pamphlets of Smithsonian 
Annual Reports, 64.365 volumes and separates of National Museum 
publications, 11,084 publications of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, 4,182 special publications, 23 yolumes of the Annals of the 
Astrophysical Observatory, 20 reports of the Harriman Alaska Ex. 
pedition, and 53 reports of the American Historical Association. 





SMITHSONIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO KNOWLEDGE, 
quano. 
vouvsne as, 


Xo, 8. A contribution to the comparative histology of the femur, By J. 8, Foote, 
February 6, 1917. Ix-+242 pp., 88 pls, (Publ. 2392.) 


‘Title-page and table of contents, April 4, 1917, (Publ, 1740.) 
SMITHSONIAN MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS, 
ocravo. 


Of the Miscellaneous Collections, volume 08, 1 paper was pub- 

ished of volume ¢4, 1 paper; of volume 66, 11 papers; of volume OF, 

2 papers; of volume 63, 4 papers; in all, 19 papers, as follows: 
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yours 63. 


Xo, @ Smithsonian Physteal Tables. Second reprint of stxth revised edition, 
By F.E. Fowle, January 1, 1917, xxxvi4+855 pp. (Publ. 2200.) 


VOLUME 





Xo, 5. Cambrlan Geology and Paleontology. II, No. 5, Cambrian trilobites. 
By Charles D. Waleott, September 29, 1016, Pp, 300-406, pls, 45-67. 
(Publ. 2420,) 





YoUUME 69. 


No, 6 Phoenetic transcription of Indian languages, Report of Committee of 
‘Amerlean Anthropological Assoelation. 15 pp, (Publ, 2415,) 

No, 9 Maxonia, a new genus of tropleal Ameriean ferns, By Curl Christensen, 
September 90, 1916, 4 pp. (Publ. 2424.) 

No, 10, Three new murine rodents from Afriea. By N, Hollister. October 26, 
1910, 8 pp, (Publ, 2426.) 

No, 11. On the use of the pyranometer. By C. G. Abbot and L, B, Aldrich, 
November 6, 1916. 9 pp. (Publ. 2497.) 

No. 12. Bones of mammals from Indian sites in Cuba and Santo Domingo, 
By Gerrit $. Miller, Jr, December 7, 1016, 10 pp, 1 pl (Publ, 
2409.) 

No. 18. ‘The teeth of « monkey found in Cuba. By Gerrit 8. Miller, Je, Decem- 
ber §, 1918. 8 pp.,1 pl (Publ. 2490.) 

‘No, 14, Preliminary survey of Ue remuins of the Chippewa settlements on Ta 
Pointe Island, Wisconsin. By Philip Ainsworth Means. January 4, 
117, 15 pp, 2 maps. (Publ, 2438) 

No, 15, Three remarkable new species of birds from Santo Domingo, By J. H. 
Biles. December 1, 1916. 2 pp, (Publ, 245.) 

No, 16, The determination of meteor orbits In the solar system, G, yon Niessl. 
April 28, 1917, 85 pp. (Publ, 2486,) 

‘No. 17, Explorations and fleld work of the Smithsonian Institution In 1916. 
April 28, 1017. 184 pp, (iilusteated.) (Publ. 2438.) 

No. 18 On the vecurrenee of Benthodestuns atluntieus Goode and Bean on the 
const of British Columbla. By C. H. Gilbert. February 21, 191 
2 pp. (Publ, 2490.) 











vortam 67. 


‘No. 1, Cambrian Geology and Paleontology, IV, No. 1. Nomenclature of some 
Cambrian Cordilleran formations, By Charles D, Walcott. May 9, 
A917. pp. 1-8 (Pabl. 2444.) 

Cambrian Geology and Paleontology. TV, No, 2 The Albertelia fauna 
In British Columbia and Montana, By Charles D, Walcott. Say 9, 
1917. pp. 9-80, pls, 1-7. (Publ. 2445,), 








vortace 68, 


No. 1. Archeologleal fnyestizations In New Mexico, Colorado, and Utah, By 
4. Walter Fewkes, May 15, 1017, 88 pp, 14 pl (Publ, 2442) 

No. 2 Recognlth ng Insects, By N. E, MeIndoo, April 30, 1817. 78 pp. 
(Publ, 2443.) 





F305 sevoar more sermon remem, 


%o, 3. Eifect of short perfod variations of sular radiation on the earth's ntinos- 
Plier By H. Helm Clayton, May 21, 1917. 18 pn, 8 chart 
(Publ. 2436.) : 

No.4. Pruliminary diagnosis of new mammals obtained by the Yale-Xatioual 
Geographic Society Peruvian Expeition. By Oldfield Thomas, 
Apeil 10, 1917. 3 pp. (Publ. 2447.) 


SMITHSONIAN ANNUAL REPORTS, 


Owing to the congestion of work at the Government Printing 
Office on account of the war, the Smithsonian Report for 1916, which 
was ready for printing in April, was not yet off the press at the 
lose of the fiscal year. 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
‘The following special publications were issued during the year: 


une 30, 1910 8 pp. (Publ. 2422.) 

Paulleations of the Suilthsoolan Ineitation tawoel between January 1 and 
September M0, 1016. 3 pp. (Publ 2425.) 

Popllentions of the Smithsonian Institution temwed between January 1 and 
December 81, 1916, 8 pp. (Publ. 2437.) 

Pobleations of the Smithsonian Institution towed tetween January 1 and 
March 21,1917, 1p. (Publ. 2448.) 

‘Clasalfied st of Smithsonian pablleations available for strihution December 
35 ANG Vi-4S? pp. (Pabl. 2434.) 

‘The Smithsonian Institution (descriptive folder). 17 pr. (Publ. AQ.) 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL. MUSEUM, 


‘The publications of the National Museum are: (@) ‘The anual 
report to Congress; (b) the Proceedings of the United States Na- 
tional Museum; and (c) the Bulletin of the United States National 
Museum, which includes the Contributions from the United States 
National Herbarium. ‘The editorship of these publications is vested 
in Dr Marcus Benjamin. 

During the year the Museum published 1 volume of the Proceed. 
ings and 78 separate papers forming parts of this and other volume, 
and 6 Bulletins. 

‘The issues of the Proceedings were as follows: Volume 50; volume 
51, Papers 2139-2172; volume 82, papers 2173-2198; volume 33, 
“papers 2194-2906, 9208, and 2910-9919, 

‘The Bulletins were as follows: 

Bulletin 71. A monograph of the foramloltera of the North Pacific Ocean, Part 

VE, Millotidae, by Joseph A. Cushman, 
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Bulletin 98, ‘The sestle harnacles (Clrvipedia) contained In the collections of 
the U, S. National Museum; including a monograph of the American species, 
hy Henry A. Pilsbry, 

Bulletin 0%, A synopsis of American early Tertiary Chellostome Bryozoa, by 
Ferdinand Cunu and Ray S, Bassler. 

Bulletin 98, The birds of the Anamba Tslauds, by Harry C. Oberholser, 

‘Volume 16, Contributions from the U. 8. National Herbarium, entitled “Sys 
temutle Investigations In Phanerogums; ferns, and mosses," by various 
authors. 

Volume 17, Contributions from the U.S, National Herbarium entitled “Sys: 
tematle Investigations In Hchens and ferus, grasses, and other Phanerognins," 
by various authers, 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 


‘The publications of the burean are discussed in Appendix 2 of the 
Sceretary’s report, The editorial work of the burean has continued 
in charge of Mr. J. G, Gurley, editor. 

Daring the year, 1 annual report, 2 bulletins, and a list of publica- 
tions were issued, as follows: 

‘Thirty-trst Annual Report of the Bureaa of American Ethnology (containing 

‘4b Accompanying paper “Tsimshian Mythology” (Boas) ). 

Bulletin 40, part 2 (edited by Boas), “Coos, an illustrative sketchy" by Leo 

J, Frachtenborg. 

Bulletin 55, Ethnobotany of the Te 

Freire-Marreen, 

List of publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

At the close of the fiscal year there were in press o 
4 annual reports and 7 bulletins, 





Indians, by Robbins, Harrington, and 





in preparat 





REPORT OF THK AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Tho annual reports of the American Historical Association are 
transmitted by the association to the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution and are communicated to Congress under the provisions 
of the act of incorporation of the association, 

Volume 1 of the annual report for 1914 was issued during the 
Year, and volume 2 of this report and the report for 1915 were in 
press at the close of the year. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


‘The manuscript of the Nineteenth Annual Report of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution for the year 
ending October 11, 1916, was communicated to Congress on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1917, 
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THE SMITHSONIAN ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PRINTING AND 
PUBLICATION, 


‘The editor has continued to serve as secretary of the Smithsonian 
advisory committee on printing and publication, ‘This committee 
passes on all manuscripts offered for publication by the Institut 
or its branches, and considers forms of routine, blanks, and va 
other matters pertaining to printing and publication, Sixteen meet- 
ings were held during the year and 101 manuscripts were acted upon, 

Respectfully. submitted, 





A. Howanp Crank, Editor, 
Dr, Cuantes D. Warcors, 


Scoretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 





REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD OF 
REGENTS OF ‘THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1917. 


To the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution: 

Your executive committee respectfully submits the following re- 
port in relation to the funds, receipts, and disbursements of the 
Institution, and a statement of the appropriations by Congress for 
the National Museum, the International Exchanges, the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, the National Zoological Park, the Astroph; 
cal Observatory, and the International Catalogue of Scientific Liter- 
ature for the year ending June 80, 1917, together with balances of 
previous appropriations: 








SMIMISONIAN INSTITUTION. 
Condition of the fund July 2, 1017. 


Section 5591, Rovised Statutes, reads as follows: 

‘Tho Secretary of tho Treasury is authorized and directed to recelve Into the 
‘Treasury, on the same terms ax the original bequest of Jute Sinithson, wach 
sums the Regents may, from thie to tne, we fit to deposit, not exceeding, 
‘with the original bequest, the sum of one miltlon dollars 

On July 18, 1916, and on Jannary 11, 1917, two amounts of $2,000 
cach, consisting of savings from income, were deposited in the Treas- 
nry of the United States and completed the total deposit of $1,000,000 
allowed by law, ‘The amount of each fund so deposited and drawing 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum is given below: 
















$727, 640.00 

te 1500.00 

Hamilton 2,500. 00, 
Hodgkins tu 216, 000, 00 
Rhees fond — 500. 00 
Avery fund — 14,000, 00 
Addison T, Reld fund. — 11,000, 00 
Lueg , and George W. = 26,670,.00 
George K. Sanford fund. S, = 4,100, 00 
‘Total fund in United States*Preawary—_—__ 1, 000, 000. 00, 
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‘orites nesounces. 


Registered lund guaranteed 4 per cent bonds of the West Shore 
Rallrond Co, part of legacy of Thomas G, Hodgkins (par 
‘valuo) ~ $42, 000,00 

Coupon 5 per cent bonds of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co, due 
uly 1, 91S. (cunt) — ——- 5,040.63 

Coupon G per cent Minis of the Argentine Nation, doe Dee. 15, 

WHT (coat) — 














9, 008.75 








1,053, 194.08 

Also threo small pieces of real estate, two of which are improved, 
Jocated in the District of Columbia and bequeathed by the late Robert 
Stanton Avery, of Washington, District of Columbia, 








Ment of receipts und diaturnements from July 1, 1916, to June 80, 1917, 




























aecxsern 
Cason depot and tn safe July 4, 1010... $4711.02 
Tnterest on fund opositod tn UiuitaStntws “Creamy 

five duly 2, 1010, aia dun, 1, 1017-— — $10,810.50 
Titerest on West ‘Shore Rallvoul boul dae July” 

4010, wn Jan 201 ~ 1,080.00 
Repnyments, rental, publications ee = 10,508.98 
Gontrbutlons for spetiie pnrtoses ~ 16,40, 00 

88, 040,02 
1, 80,64 
— 
umncnaers, 
Wolldingy, enre and repaten. 

Furniture and fixturos oe 
2480144 

Ubenry == 
“Pablieations und their distribution: aie 


Miscellaneous Collections. 
Contributions to Knowledge 
Reports 

Specla? publientions_ 
Publication supplies 
Saturlon = 





fs  Biseias 
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Explorations, researches, and collection, ———_—___ $5, 094,19 
Hodgkins specliie fund, researches, and publications 6,408, 24 
Tnternational Exchanges ——____ 5,887, 92 
Gallory of Art___ 190. 05, 
Langley Aerodynamleal Laboratory 2,082. 69 
Deposit to credit of permanent fund 4,000. 00, 
Advances for fleld expenses, ete—__ 25, 619,17 
Bills receivable, cortifeates of deposit 25, 000.00 
124, 127.08 
Deposited with tho ‘Treasurer of the United States and 
$n bank ~ 80, 082. 06 
Cash on han. 200,00, 
$9,282.00 
183, 200,54 


‘Tho itemized report of the auditor confirms the foregoing: state- 
ment of the balances, receipts, and expenditures, and is approved, A 
summary of the report follows: 

Caretat. AvorY Co, Mirroronsran Rawk Boro, 
Washington, D. 0., Auguat 24, 1017, 
eoculen Committe, Board of Regents, Sinithiontan Inattutton 

Sin: We have examined the woconnts ind. vouchors of the, Smithsonian tn: 
stitution for the scat year ended! June 80, 017, and certify the folowing to be 
‘correct ntatement 
‘Total lsbnewoments 








HF, 127. 



































‘Total receipts —__. : = : 89, 649,62 
Bxcoss of disbursements over rvcolpts— ~ 1,478, 46 
Amount from July 1, 1010. 4,711, 02, 
Balance on hand June 99, 1017 er 
Balance as shown by Treasury stntement 9x of June 80, 1017. 12, 087. TL 
Lows otitstanding ehea eee TT 
Balance mor | 
Balance Amerlean National _ 
Cosh om band 
Balance’ June 80, 191 =» 282,08 
Tho vouchers representing payments from the Smithwonlan income during 


the year, each of which bears the approval of the Secretary, or in Mla abaemee, 
of the Acting Secretary, and a certifinte that tho omterials nnd services 
charged were applied to the purposes of the Institution, have been examined 
Jn connection with the books of the Tnstitution nnd agrve with. them. 
Cartrat AvDEE Coy 
By Wruirase 1, Yanazn, President, 

All payments are made by check sigmed by the Secretary on the 
‘Treasurer of the United States and all reventies are deposited to the 
credit of the same account, except in some instances small deposits 
are now made in bank for convenience of collection, 
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‘Your committee hns approved of the deposit on time in strong 
Washington banks and trust eompanies of a part of its cash re- 
sources not immediately required, and has been able to obtain inter- 
est thereon at the rate of 3 per cent per annum. It is believed 
that approximately $1,000 can be added each yeur to tlie revenues 
of the Institution by this procedure. 

Your committee also presents the following summary of appro- 
Drintions for the fiscal year 1917, intrusted by Congress to the caro 
of the Smithsonian Institution, balances of previotis appropriations 





at the beginning of the fiscal year, and amounts unexpended on 
June 30, 1917. 













Astoptoical Obmervatory, 100 
ocktacks for Government bre eae, 013 
onkstachs fe Goreenmant beat Meats, 101318 














recon to| —2,0n.35 





* Caried to ett trp tong, 
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Statoment of eatimated income from the Smithwonian fund and from other 
sources, accrued and prospective, to be available during the flacal year ending 
June 80, 1918. 


Balance June 90, 1917. 
Bills. recelvable- 
Interest on fund deposited In United States ‘Treasury 
due July 1, 1917, and Jan, 4, 1918. 
Interest on West Shore Railroad bonds due July 1, 1917, 
‘and Jun. 1, 1918 
Exchange repayments, sale of publications, refund of 
‘advances, Interest, et 
Deposits for specific purposes 






















‘Total avatlable for year ending June 30, 1918. 
Respectfully submitted. 





Groncr Grax, 

Aurxasper Granas Bett, 

Exxser W. Ronerns, 
Executive Committec. 


Ft A rt. tes allege ry 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1917, 


ANNUAL MEETING, DECEMBER 14, 1916, 


‘The Board of Regents met at the Institution at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Present: The Hon, Edward D. White, Chief Justice of the United 
States, Chancellor, in the chair; the Hon. Thomas R, Marshall, Vice 
President of the United States; Senator Henry Cabot Lodge; Sen- 
ator Henry F. Hollis; Representative Ernest W, Roberts; Represen- 
tative James T, Lloyd; Dr, Alexander Graham Bell; Mr. Charles F, 
Choate, jr.; Mr, John B, Henderson; and the Secretary, Mr. Charles 
D. Waleott, 

APPOINTMENT OF REGENTS, 


The Secretary announced that on December 14, 1915, tho Speaker 
of the House of Representatives had reappointed Mr, Ferris and 
Mr. Roberts, Members of the House, as Regents, and appointed Mr. 
James T. Lloyd, of Missouri, n Regunt to sueceed Mr, Muurice Con- 
nolly, whose term as Representative had expired. 

‘The Secretary also announced that Dr. A. Graham Bell had been 
reappointed a Regent by joint resolution of Congress approved by 
the President on February 21, 1916, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE APPOLNTMNT. 


On motion, Doctor Bell was reelected a member of the executive 
committee, 
RESIGNATION OF REGENT. 


‘The Secretary read the following letter from Dr. Andrew D, White 
tendering his resignation as a Regent of the Institution: 


[Andrew D. White, Cornell University.) 
Irmaca, N. ¥., December 7, 1916, 
Prot, Cranes D, Watcorn, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
My Drax Mr. Securtany: Permit me to present, most respectfully, through 
‘You to the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, my resignation 
(65188"—sac 19179 ut 
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from membership In their Honorable Dody, My reason for so doing ts the fact 

Hat the Infiities of age have made 1 of Ite very dUllcut, If tImpecsibe, 

for me to render the services which are Justly expected from everyone honored 

ty auch membership. 

‘May T ask you als, in so dolng, to accept for yourself and to tender to the 
oard, with asurances of my alncere respect, my most henrty thanks for thelt 
‘unvarglng kindest and courtesy tn all the relations between ts 

‘T remain, dear and honored sir, most respectfully yours, 
‘Avoew D, Wotrre, 

Senator Lodge offered the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted : 

Wheteas the Boaid of Rogeity of tho Smithsonian tasttution taving learned 
that Dr, Andrew Dickson White Its tendered his resignation ash homery 
‘Therefore be Ie 
‘Revoloed, That the board records its deep regret at the severance of officia 

rolations with thelr alstinguished eollengue, aad thelr” appreciation of his 

Valued services to tho Institlon extending over n perlod of nearly 30 yours: 
Resolved, Mhat the Negeatn desire fo convey to Dector White wn esterction 

of tholr sincere hope that the future tiny brio to bim the full mmemure oe 

Aappivsr that comes frou # lng Ife devoted to hia evuntsy and to the melee 

of manklud, 


RESOLUTION NELATIVE TO INCOM: AND EXPENDITURE, 


Tn the wbsence of Judge Gray, chairman of the executive committee, 
Doctor Bell offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resoteed, That the Income of tho Institution for the fseat year ening Juno 
0, 1018, bo appropriated for Wie service of the Tnwtitation, to he expend he 
tho Secretary with the aaview of the Bxocutive Committe, with full dseecticg 
‘ou the part of the Secretary as to Items. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE comMrrrer, 


The Seoretary submitted the annual report of the exeontive 


i com 
mittee, showing the financial condition of the Institution for the 
fiscal your ending June 30, 1916, stating that it had been supplied to 


tho Regents in printed form, On motion, tho roport was adopted. 
ANSUAL KEFORT OF THE PEHMANENT constr, 


‘The permanent committee submitted the following statement: 

Hodgkins fund—No futher allotments from this tun have hoon 
made on aceount of the Langley Acrodynamieal Laboratory, 

An allotment of $5,000 por annum for three years has been mado 
to Dr. Charles G. Abbot, director of the Astrophysical Observato, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, for the maintenance of an astropheay 
cal station in the Argentine Republic for the purpose of determinin 
the transmission of the sun’s rays through the atmosphere, "The 
detils of this proposed work have been given by the Secretary so 
his annual report. 
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As previously reported, the sum of $2,000 was allotted from the 
Hodgkins fund to Dr. F. G, Cottrell for the conduct of experiments 
in the electrical precipitation of fog. ‘These experiments have been 
concluded and Doctor Cottrell has submitted a report. 

Chamberlain bequests —Your committee reported at the last meet- 
ing that Dr. Leander T. Chamberlain had made two bequests to tho 
Institution, one of $29,000 and one of $10,000, each of which was to 
be known as “The Frances Lea Chamberlain fund.” ‘The bequest 
of $10,000, the income of which is to be used for promoting the sci- 
entific value and usefulness of the collection of mollusks now in tho 
National Museum and known as “The Tsaac Len collection,” has 
been received and invested in two short-term bonds of $5,000 par 
value each, 

Fiscal advisers-—Your committer met at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution on December 28, 1915, and Secretary Walcott explained the 
necessity for action by the committee in the matter of the investment 
of the funds of the institution over and above the $1,000,000 in tho 
United States Treasury authorized by law, and on his recommenda- 
tions resolutions were adopted appointing the American Security & 
‘Trust Co, of Washington, District of Columbia, and the firm of 
Spencer Trask & Co., of New York City, as the fiscal advisers of the 
committee, Both of these concerns have accopted and will serve 
without: charge. 

Consolidated: fund.—The Secretary spoke in relation to the ad- 
vantages in forming a consolidated fund for the purpose of pooling 
all of the funds that might belong to the Institution, with the ex- 
ception of the $1,000,000 in the United States Treasury, and after 
discussion the committes adopted resolutions approving the policy 
of stich a consolidated fund. 

Freen Art Gallory—The Secretary reported the receipt of the 
$1,000,000 provided by Mr. Charles L. Freer for the construction 
and equipment of the building to contain his art collections pres 
sented to the Institution. ‘This sum had been deposited in varions 
banks and trust companies, as follows: $900,000 at 8 per cent and 
$100,000 at 4 per cent, 

On motion the report of the permanent committee was wecepted 
and approved. 











ANNUAL REPORT OF THE secRETARY, 


Tn presenting his annual report of the operations of the Tnstitu- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, which had been printed 
and sent to the Regents, the Secretary said: 

‘The publteations of the Institution and Its branches tesyed since the last 
meeting of the Regents number 113, uggregating about 7,000 pages and 775 
plates of iMlustrations, ‘The Institution proper issued 62 volumes and pamph- 
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Jets (2,396 pages and 274 plates), the National Museum $8 volumes and paroph- 
jots (4,822 pages and 450 plates), and the Bureau of American Ethnology 3 pub- 
Tieations (890 pages and 5 plates). The total number of coples of all these 
ferles of publications distributed during the year was about 201,500—sn In- 
reane of more than 50000 over the preceding year, The annual report ot 
the American Historical Association and of the Natlonal Soctety of the Duush- 
{ere of the Amerlean Revolution were also transmitted throngh the Institution 
to Congress, as reauired by Inw. 

‘As unuat’ these publlentions cover nearly every branch of natural and p- 
plied sclenot. Among those of fhe Institution proper I may mention two 
Papers on neronautles. ofe of wind tonnel experiments it the Massachusetts 
Toatiiute of Technology, the other on the dynamical stability of aeroplanes, 
both by Assistant Naval Constructor J, C. Huneker and asoclaten; four 
farers from the Astroptysical Observatory of the Institution dealing with the 
fnnraments used and observations made by the observatory staft in tho study 
fof nolar radiation; three papers by your Secretary describing his researches 
th Cambrian geology nnd paleontologs: two reprints of the Stlthsoolan Phys 
fal Tables, made necesnty ty the demand for this useful work; a paper by 
Chester G. Gilbert, of the National Susu, on sources of sltrogen com 
pounds In the United States, which attracted considerable attention; and the 
Tidal temlpopalnr nocount of the exploration mod feld work of the Tastitution 
{luring the year, which was more extenalve and toore protesaly Mlustrated than 
cover hetore. 

(Of special Interest among the numerous Museusn publlentions may be men 
{loned a complete deseriptive catalogue, by Dr. G. P. Merrill, of the valuable: 
{and extensive meteorite collection I the National Siuseam. 

‘The Smithsonian report again appeared earlier than ever before, the con 
plete volume for 1915 belng recelved from the printer in June, 1910, ‘The 
change In the wize of the edition from 7,000 to 10,000 coples has proved very 
advantageous, 

Nationat Museum (including National Galtery of Art)—In many 
departments of the Museum extensive and valuable collections have 
been acquired, though none of the additions calls for special men- 
tion in this connection. 

Tis, however, considered very important that attention be drawn 
to the inadequacy of the present appropriations for carrying on the 
technical and exhibition work of the Museum, and while this de- 
ficiency applies in varying degree to all branches of the Museum, it 
is now more especially felt in connection with the art-industrial col- 
Jections. The richest as a whole and the most varied of their kind 
in the country, planned by the Board of Regents in 1846, though not 
organized until 1881, and now filling the older Museum building as 
well as the main and western halls of the Smithsonian building 
these collections are at present administered by so small a technical 
staff that it is impossible to make creditable progress with their 
classification and public installation, though it is through the devel. 
‘opment of these branches that the Museum offers the greatest prac. 

eal benefits to the public at large. The immediate increase in 
funds required to attain this purpose is relatively inconsiderabl 
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Dut until even this sinall sum is secured the usefulness of the Mu- 
‘soum must be greatly impaired, 

National Gallery of Art-—Prominent among the urtists represented 
in the extensive gift by Mr. William 'T, Evans of contemporary 
‘American paintings is Henry W. Ranger, of whose work the gallery 
possesses four examples, Mr, Ranger died on November 7, and by 
the terms of his will the National Gallery of Art is made a perpetial 
optional participant in the income of his estate, the value of which 
has been estimated at $250,000. ‘The paragraph relating to the gal- 
ory, with reference to which it may be said that Mr, Ranger survived 
his wife, is as follows: 

* . . . . . . 

(2) Upon the death of my sald wite, Helen Budora Ranger, 1f she be living 
at the tine of my death, oF, 1€ my sald wife be not living ut the the of my 
death, then ax soon after my decoase ux may be practleable, T direct that my 
‘etire reshiyary estate be pald over to the Natioual Academy of Design, the 
Trineipal to be kept Invested and the fncome thereof to be spent by the counett 
Of wald nendomy In putchaslng paintings produced by American artiste, at 
lonst two-thirds (2/8) of such Income to be spent In the purchase of works by 
fitists who are forty-Ove ywurd Of ue and over, It remalnnig optlonal with the 
counell fo spend the remiining one-third (1/8), of any part thereof, tn the pur- 
his of works by younger artists, Atl pletures so purchased are to be xlven 
by the council to art fustitutions In America, oF to any Ubrary oF other institn- 
lous th Ameren matntaloing a gallery open to the pubilc, all such gts to be 
‘ion the express condition that the National Gallery at Washington, a 
tered by the Siitsontan Thstieate shall have the option and right, without 
cost, To take, reclatm, and own nny pleture for thelr eolleetlon, provided they 
‘ecofedmo net option and right we any’ timo during the fve-year period bekinnlng 
too yore nfter the artist's death nnd ending fifteen yours after Mis death, and, 
if iaich,optlon nd right te not exercised during such pertod, the picture shall 
romatn anid bo the property of the tustitution to whlel ft was first gtven, The 
‘worda Amerie and Atvertonn ” nx set nbove shall be construed ax equiva 
Tent to "North Amerien ” and North American " respectively. 

. . * . . . 

Briefly analyzed, the purport of this bequest is that the National 
Gallery is given the opportunity of selecting, after w laps of a 
period following his death suliciently Jong to establish an artist's 
standing, such of his paintings purchased from the Ranger fund as 
may be regarded us desirable, without being placed in the position 
of refusing any. In the long run the gallery should derive very 
great benefits from this generous remembrance, 

Freer Gallery of Art—The board will recall that at the annul 
meeting of December 9, 1915, it approved the recommendation of the 
special committeo on a site for the Freer Gallery of Art that the 
building he erected on the corner of the Smithsonian grounds at 
‘Twelfth and B Streets SW. ‘This site was subsequently approved by 
the Federal Commission of Fine Arts, and also by Mr. Freer, who 
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transferred to the Institution the $1,000,000 he had set aside for the 
construction of the building. 

‘On September 24, 1916, work was formally inaugurated by Mr. 
Rathbun, as Acting Secretary, who after a brief address reciting the 
history of this great gift, turned over the first spadeful of earth on 
the site selected. At this time the work of excavation for the founda- 
tions is proceeding as rapidly as possible, and it is expected to coin 
plete the building in two years, as esti ; 

At the time of the original offer, the collection consisted of about 
2,800 paintings and other objects of art, but it has since been in- 
creased to 5,846 items, including American paintings and sculptures, 
the Whistler collection and oriental paintings, pottery, bronzes, and 
jndes from China, Japan, and other Asiatio countries, 

Tt is also gratifying to call nttention to recent announcement 
from Mr. Freer, that important additions are still being procured for 
his collections in the Far East; that several distinguished experts 
aro preparing descriptive catalogues of parts of the collections; and 
that two Japanese artists are at work mounting and making ready 
for exhibition in the building the remarkable series of Chines 
paintings, constituting ono of the most valuable features of thiy im- 
portant donation, 

National Portrait Gallery—The secretary called attention to the 
Aosirubility of adding to tho National Portrait, Gallery, and stated 
that one of the best paintings extant of Joseph Henry, the first Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institation, was now in the rooms of the 
Sergeant at Arms of the Senate; and that a painting of Benjamin 
West, made by that great a If, Was in the Senate library 
comimitteo room. He thought these should be turned over to the Iie 
stitution and suggested that a committee be appointed to take care of 
the matter. 

After disenssion, on motion, Senators Lodge and Stone were ap- 
pointed « committee to consider the means by which those portraits 
might be transferred to the care of the Institution. 

Burean of American Ethnology —The researches of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology have been successfully prosecuted since the 
beginning of the present fiseal year and a large body of manuscripts 
is in hand or in process of printing. Excavation of a large pueblo 
ruin in the Mesa Verde National Park of Colorado has been con- 
ducted with the cooperation of the Department of the Interior 
fiold investigations have been continued among the reninant tribes 
of southern California, the Fox Indians of Towa, the Quileute of 
‘Washington, the Iroquois of Ontario, and the Cherokee of Notth 
Carolina; and the preparation of memoirs on other specific tribes, 


as well as handbooks on general subjects of ethnology and anthro, 

















pology, are in yarying stages of completeness, 
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National Zootogicut Park—The latest action in the proceedings 
for acquiring land between the park and Connecticut Avenue was 
the decision of the court on January 28, 1916, setting aside all re- 
maining benefits assessed against neighboring property. The valua- 
tion of the lund to be taken and the cost of the proceedings together 
mado a total of $190,641.43, the sum required for the purchase of 
the land. ‘The appropriation of $107,200 originally. made having 
lapsed, and efforts to have the necessary appropriation made at the 
last session of Congress haying failed, an item for the sum required 
has been submitted in the estimates for 1918, with a clause to mako 
it-« continuing appropriation, 

Cooperating with the New York Zoological Park and the Phila- 
delphi Zoological Garden, the park agreed early. in the summer to 
share in tho expenso of sending an experienced mun to South Africa 
for animals, the supply through the usual animal dealers having been 
almost entirely cut off, Advices just received from him indicate 
that he is having much success in securing animals, especially from 
the zoological gardens there, which also are anxious to arrange for 
exchange with similar institutions in this country, The relations 
established by this moans with the zoological gardens and naturalists 
of South Africa are likely to be very valuable in the future, 

On November 1, 1916, Mr, Ned Hollister, for several years assist- 
ant curator of mammals in tho United States National Museum, was 
appointed superintendent of the National Zoological Park to succeed 
Dr. Frank Baker, resigned. 

Autrophysioat Observatory work on Mount Wilson, 1916,—Messrs. 
Abbot and Aldrich occupied the Smithsonian observing station on. 
Mount Wilson, California, from June to October, 1916, inclusive, con~ 
tinuing the series of observations of the solar radiation in order to 
follow the variations of the sun, 

Despite much unfavorable weather, very satisfactory results were 
obtained along several lines, From numerous experiments it is indi- 
ceatod that the solar radiation, as in 1915, was decidedly higher dur- 
ing 1916 than during the smn-spot minimum period which culminated 
in 1913, 

‘Tho new vacuum bolometer and stellite mirrors were introduced in 
tho spectroscope, and a long series of careful determinations was 
made to determine the transmission of the spectroscope in this form. 
‘This now vacuum bolometer is about 20 times as sensitive as its 
predecessor: 

‘Many experiments were mado with the new instrument, the pyra~ 
nometer, on the light of the sky. A new method of determining the 
solar variation by aid of the pyranomoter is being tried, which, if 
successful, may enable many observers, not able to undertake the ex 
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pensive and complicated investigation with the spectrobolometer, to 
take apart in observing the variability of the sun, 

The Langley Acrodynamical Laboratory. —At the annual meeting 
of the Board of Regents held December 9, 1915, the Secretary re- 
ported that authority for the appointment by the President of an 
Advisory Committee for Acronauties had been granted March 3, 
1915, and that the advisory committee has been appointed, and 
further that— 

In vlew of the scope and organization of tho National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronauties, It is not deemed probably that the Smithsonian Institution wi 
find it necessary to establish an axeodynamleal laboratory: for experimental 
‘Derposes, 

In the act approved August 20, 1916, making appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year 1917, thore is appropriated for 
the Advisory Committeo for Acronautics $89,000 in addition to tho 
‘sum of $5,000 previously provided. ‘This appropriation is for tho 
necessary expenses of the committee and for experimental work, ine 
vestigntions, and publications, 

In the same act there is also appropriated $3,500,000 for avintion; 
“and in the Army appropriation act, also approved August 29, 1916, 
thore is made available for the same purpose the sum of $13,281,666. 

Your Secretary, a8 chairman of tho executive committes of the 
National Advisory Committes for Aeronautics, has given consid- 
erable time and thought to the development of aviation in connection 
with the needs of the Government, Many meetings of the commit. 
teo have been held and visits made to the principal plants where 
there was a prospect of the development and manufacture of aircraft, 
and motors. 

‘The present prospect is excoedingly favorable for the manufacture 
in quantity of an efficient aircraft motor at plants in New Jersey, 
Boston, Detroit, and Buffalo, 7 

Tt may be of interest to state that tho biplane is tho standard aire 
plane at present, and there is an immediate prospect that high. 
powered biplanes and possibly triplanes will be largely used where 
great speed and climbing power are essential, i, 

An allotment of $2,500 for the study of problems of the atmos: 
phere in relation to aeronautics has been made in connection with the 
United States Wenther Bureau to provide for the beginning of an 
investigation which will ultimately result int tho mapping of the 
atmosphere over the United States and adjoining areas up toa height 
‘of 20,000 feet, 

It is anticipated that the Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, in 
cooperation with the War and Navy Departments, will at an carly 
date have facilities for directing experimentation and investigations at 
suitably equipped aviation grounds, or laboratories, as « plat of laad 
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1,000 acres in extent near Hamptop, Virginia, has been purchased for 
‘use in this connection, This first great aviation field will be known 
as Langley Field. 

Research Corporation —That the Research Corporation ‘has con- 
tinued its growth during the year is shown by the fact that whereas 
in my last report, I stated that its salary roll for the ensuing year 
would be in the neighborhood of $38,000, at the present itme it is at 
the rate of $120,000 n year: 

‘The development of the Cottrell precipitation process has gone on 
to such an extent that it is now being employed for the precipitation 
of the dust in the air supplied to factories and to many other places 
where it is essential in protecting the health and lives of employees 
torrid the air of dust, 

Fog previpitation—As stated at the last meeting, 
$2,000 from the Hodgkins fund was made to Dr. F. G. Cottrell to 
further his studies and experiments in the electrio precipitation of 
fog. He has rendered an account of expenditures under this allot~ 
ment and submitted a full report of his work, which indicates that 
the dispersion of fog by electricity is well within the bounds of pos- 
sibility. ‘The question of printing this report is now being considered, 

Harriman trust fund—Work under this fund by Dr. O. Hart Mer- 
iam has been continued along the lines mentioned in provious re- 
ports, Field work in northern California in advancing studies pre- 
viously under way in ethnology and in the geographic distribution 
of wnimals and plants was carried on during the latter part of the 
summer, mainly in the Clear Lake region and the mountains to the 
northward; but work on the big bears has occupied the greater part 
of the year. 

A revision of the species of grizzly and big brown bears has been 
prepared for the press, but owing to the absence of adult specimens 
from certain localities, several problems still remain unsolved. ‘The 
effort to secure the novded material has been pressed with renewed 
igor. As a result it is gratifying to report that about 150 skulls, 
including adult males of species the males of which were previously 
unknown, have been added to the collection, chiefly from localities 
in Alaska, Yukon Territory, and British Columbia, 

Alberta and: British Columbia expedition, The Secretary contin- 
ued his geological work along the Continental Divide of western Al- 
berta and eastern British Columbia, with the object of determining 
the geological horizon of the subfauna of the Cambrian series of 
rocks and the determination of the age of a geological formation the 
Position of which has been called in question by Canadian geologists, 
The two problems were worked out successfully and some collections 
of fossils were secured. Much larger results would have been ob- 
tained if it had not been for the unusual cold and the heavy snow- 
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falls in May and June, and for the, very wet and cold weather during 
the summer months. 

Borneo and Celebes expedition—Mention has been made on sev- 
eral occasions of the generosity of Dr. W. L. Abbott, a collaborator 
of the National Museum, whose gifts of ethnological and zoological 
specimens to the museum have been both extensive and valuable. In 
1912 Doctor Abbott contributed a sum of money to defray the ex- 
penses of an expedition to Borneo, and annually: since then he has 
added materially to his contributions. Since the last meeting he has 
given $4,000 for the continuation of these explorations, which are 
being conducted by Mr. H. ©. Raven. The last expedition, which 
started October 19, 1915, includes the Dutch East Indies, und particu- 
Tarly Celebes, from which one shipment has already been received, 
while a second ison the way. Doctor Abbott's contributions to these 
expeditions now totals around $17,000, Formal acknowledgment of 
these generous gifts has been made. 

Doctor Abbott's Santo Domingo expedition—Doctor Abbott has 
but recently returned from a collecting trip through the island of 
Santo Domingo, West Indies, and has given further evidence of his 
interest in the National Museum by presenting to it the results of his 
labors there, viz, 230 anthropological specimens, 70 birds, 60 mam. 
mals, 20 reptiles, 100 insects, and a collection of mollusks. Doctor 
Abbott is now preparing for a trip to Haiti. 

North China expedition—Mr. A. de C. Sowerby is still conducting 
hiological exploration work in Manchuria and northeastern Ching. 
This expedition has been financed by a generous friend of the In. 
stitution who: will not permit his name to be known. No detailed 
report of the work is possible, though it is progressing in a sation 
factory manner. 

The Collin-Garner Congo expedition—An expedition to the 
French Congo and neighboring parts of Afriea has been arranged 
for the purpose of collecting natural history specimens for the Sa- 
tional Museum. ‘The members of the expedition will be Mr. Alfred 
‘M. Collins, of Philadelphia; Mr. Robert L. Garner, Mr. C. W. Fur- 
Tong, and Mr. Charles BR. W.-Aschemeier. Mr, Collins agrees to 
meet the expenses of the first three gentlemen named, while the Insti, 
tution will take eare of Mr. Aschemcier, who goes as its special rep. 
resentative. The expedition will leave New York in a few days and 
is expected to return in about one year. 

itchon midden material—Mr. George Heye, of New York, has 
presented the Institution with a collection of material from kitchen 
midilens in the West Indies, which contains matter of grent interest, 
incinding bones of new species of mammals, and additional material 
is expected. 
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Carnegie Corporation gift of $6,000 to International Catalogue of 
Scientific Literature —The International Catalogue of Scientific Lit- 
erature has been confronted with serious financial embarrassment in 
the issuing of its annual catalogue by the difficulty in collecting sub- 
scriptions owing to the war in Europe, The Royul Society of Lon- 
don has been kindly making up deficits until this year, when an 
appeal for aid was made to the United States. The interest of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York was enlisted in the matter and 
that establishinent very generously contributed the sum of $6,000, 
making possible the publication of the fourteenth annual issue of the 
catalogue. 

Cinchona Botanical Station.—The British Association for the Ad- 
yancement of Science, which has maintained the Botanical Labora- 
tory at Cinchona, Jamaica, for many years, announced some time 
sinee that owing to financial difficulties the station would probably 
have to be closed. 

‘This decision was considered by a committee representing 14 
American institutions engaged in botanical research, and after dis- 
cussing the statement of the Jamaica Government that the station 
‘would be leased nt an annual rental of $250, secured the necessary 
amount. ‘The committee then concluded that the matter of the lease 
of the station should be placed in the hands of a widely recognized 
American scientific establishment, and invited the Smithsonian In- 
stitution to act a8 agent in this connection, After consideration, it 
was decided in the interest of botanical science, to accept the invita- 
tion, and accordingly the Institution has received the subseriptions 
of the 14 botanical institutions referred to, totaling $280, and has 
taken steps to secure the lease. Tt is understood that all questions re- 
lating to the admission of investigators will be determined, during 
the continuance of the European war, by the Colonial Government. 








ADJOURNMENT. 


‘There being no further business to transact, the board adjourned, 
after which the Regents viewed small exhibit of anthropological 
and technological material, illustrating some of the lines along 
which the Institution works, 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


‘The object of the Gesenat Arvexnrx to the Annual Report of the 
Smithsonian Institution is to furnish brief accounts of scientific dis- 
covery in particular directions; reports of investigations made by 
collaborators of the Institution; and memoirs of a goneral character 
‘or on special topies that are of interest or value to tho numerous 
correspondents of the Instituti 

Tt has been a prominent object of tho Board of Regents of the 
‘Smithsonian Institution, from « very early date, to enrich the annual 
report required of them by law with memoirs illustrating the more 
remarkable and important developments in physical and biological 
Aiscovory, as well as showing the general character of the operations 
of the Institution; and this purposs has, during the greater part of 
its history, been carried out largely by the publication of such papers 
‘4 would possess an interest to all nttracted by’ scientific progress, 

In 1880 tho Secretary, induced in part by the discontinuance of an 
annual summary of progress which for 80 years provious had been 
issued by well-known private publishing firms, had prepared by com. 
Potent collaborutors @ sories of abstracts, showing concisely the 
prominent features of recent, scientific progress in astronomy, pool. 
ogy, meteorology, physics, chemistry, mineralogy, botany, zoology, 
and anthropology. This latter plan was continued, though not atte 
gothor satisfactorily, down to and including the year 1888, 

In the report for 1889 a return was mad to the earlier method of 
presenting a miscellaneous selection of papers (some of them orig. 
nl) embracing a considerable range of scientific investigation aad 
discussion. ‘This method has been continued in tho present report 
for 1017, 
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PROJECTILES CONTAINING EXPLOSIVES.” 


By Cosarawoarr ALT 


‘Translated from Revue generate dee Setencen pures et appliguéer, volume 27, 
pages 218-221, Aprit 15, 1046, by Charlex Bi, Munroe, 





‘The idea of employing powerful explosives as interior charges for 
projectiles dates from the discovery of guncotton by Schénbein, On 
the appearance of this substance its explosive power and its insolu- 
bility in water immediately attracted the attention of the military 
services of the different countries to it, Up to then black powder only 
furnished the interior charges for shells und bombs. 

In France the pyroxylin commission, presided over by the Duke de 
Montpensier, carried out numerous tests for the purpose of determin- 
ing tho practicability of this material, but repeated explosions, in the 
bore, of projectiles charged with guncotton caused the abandonment 
of the researches, 

Tt was not until 1886, following the work of Turpin on the priming 
of pieric acid, that the question of charging projectiles with high ex- 
plosives was taken up again in France, and this led to definite results. 





1, STATE OF THR QUESTION, 


‘The number of explosive substances which have been prepared up 
to the present time is very considerable, However, in spite of the fact 
that many of them are employed in the industries, only a very small 
umber of them ean be utilized in charging projectiles. Such use is 
subject to imperative conditions which markedly limit the domain 
from which one may select an explosive for artillery. 

A projectile exerts destructive effects on an obstacle either because 
of the kinetic energy which it possesses at the moment it strikes upon 
it or because of the energy liberated by the detonation of the interior 
charge of explosive which it carries. Finally, and if the obstacle is 
very resistant (such for example as plates of armor protecting the sides 
of ships), experience shows that the effect produced by the detonation 
of a charge exploded in contact is, in general, insufficient to cause the 











* Reprinted hy permilaon from the (Tlfed States Naval Tantitute Proceedings, Vol 43, 
No. 4, Whole No. 170, April, 1917. 
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Tupture of the obstacle. ‘This ean not be accomplished except by the 
passage of the projectile itself through the armor plate. If it is 
sought to sweep away obstructions, the potential energy of the ex- 
plosive charge carried by the projectile should be exercised at this 
int. 
Peas ia ea cear en oh explciee canon projected to a great 
distance without its being inclosed in a highly resistant metallic en- 
elope; it follows that: in practice they will always produce simultanc- 
ously the destructive effects of the characters considered above. 
Finally, one may consider the destruction of the personnel as a prin- 
cipal purpose in the employment of shells charged with an explosive. 
In this case one will seck to effect the rupture of the body of the shell 
into a large number of fragments animated with the highest possible 
tial velocity. Tn addition are the notable destructive effects pro- 
duced by the shock of the explosion wave on the persons who are in 
lose proximity to the center of explosion. Tt is evident that endeavors 
will be made to produce the one or the other of these effects, 





1. CHARACTERISTICS OF EXPLOSIVES, 


In order to secure the results of the study we propose it is expedient 
to study these in detail. Wo recall at the outset certain elementary 
views concerning the characteristics essential to explosives, 

In this regard an explosive is theoretically defined by certain data 
the chief of which are its foree, F, its potential, Q, and its rate of 
detonation. ‘The force is represented by the following expression, 


Ae 





in which p, represents the atmospheric pressure (which is 1.029 kilos 
er sq. em.), ¥ the volume, in liters at 0° C. and 760 millimeters of 
Pressure, of the gustous products resulting from the explosion of 1 
Kilogram of the explosive, and 7’ the absolute temperature of the 
explosion. 

‘The potential, Q, represents the work co 
definite expansion of the above m: 
mechanical equivalent of heat and 
plosion then 


responding to the in- 
ass of gas. If E designates the 
% the heat liberated by the ex- 


Q=Eq,. 


‘The rate of detonation is that of the propagation of the phenome- 


not of explosion in traveling through a lead or tin tube filled with 
the explosive under consideration, 


2 il be etervine It be atiempted to prot the eplnive Garp By mw 
‘rockets analogous to the old-tasbloned war otha ss Px 
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Finally, the definition of an explosive from the point of view under 
consideration is completed by « knowledge of its aptitude for deto- 
nation which is evidenced by its sensitiveness to the blow of a ham- 
mer of given mass (20 to 30 kilos) falling from a determined height, 
or by its sensitiveness to detonation by « detonator containing a 
given weight of mercury fulminate. 

‘The following table gives the valties for the force and potential 
pertaining to commonly occurring explosives: 








(0) Ounpowaie: 
(2) Meeuryfolmimate. 
(3) Ammonium nitrate, 
(() Aromontum pleat 
(6) Piesio ei. i 
(@) Calan edecselrate (guest 
(7) Callens ctanirste (cllation otto) 
(6 Naogiyerta... x 





' § 


segeuags: 












Tt may be said concerning the velocity of detonation that it attains 
its maximum value with crystalline bodies such as picric acid and 
nitromannite where it is of the order of 7,000 meters per second and. 
falls to about 2,500 meters in liquid and plastic substances such as 
nitroglycerin and dynamite. 

If we designate by A the value of the ratio /C where @ represents 
tho weight of explosive contained in volume'C and 2 the covolume* 
of the mass of gas produced in the explosion (that is to say, the 
volume limit oceupied: by this gus under an infinite pressure), Noble 
and Abel have shown that the pressure, P (in kilos per sq. em.), 
developed under these conditions on the walls of a receptacle @ was 
defined by the formula 











‘When the density of londing 4 becomes equal or superior to 1/2, tho 
denominator of P becomes zero, and the pressure is infinite. \Re- 
sistant as the envelope containing the explosive may be, it is then 
ruptured and the débris projected. 

‘The interior of a projectile being supposedly filled with the ex- 
plosive constituting the charge if its density is greater than 1/2 the 
Preceding conditions are evidently fulfilled, 

‘Sarin ma shown hat the vale, of w i fox 
65188" ase 1017 —10 





gases very early ¥/1000, 
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Noble and Abel's formula supposes implicity that the composition 
‘of the gaseous products, and as a consequenee the covolume of the 
‘ire mass, remain invariable whatever the pressure is, As a fact 
it is not so in most eases. becauso of the operation of the principle of 
the displacement of the equilibrium. In virtue of this principle the 
Snerease of the pressure of the mass of gas causes, when the change 
is possible, the formation of more and more condensed compounds 
and, in consequence, the diminution of the covolume. 

Tt follows that the limit value of 1/A can be such that it will always 
remain less than a, Hence the pressure can not become infinite. This 
is the ease for guncotton. 

‘The increase in the proportion of the condensed products is, on the 
other hand, generally explained by the correlative augmentation of 
the quantity of heat disengaged, go, and of the temperature, 7, of 
the explosion. ‘The force will then increase with the density of the 
charge. This is that which takes place in the case of picric acid. 

‘From the standpoint of variations in the phenomena of detonation 
it may be said generally that the ability of an explosive to effect the 
rupture of its envelope is above all determined by an elevated value 
for its foree and for its rate of detonation, Its destructive effect is 
chiefly function of the magnitude of its heat, 7, or contra, of its 
potential, 


2, EFFECTS OF THE DETONATION OF EXPLOSIVES, 


‘This summary of the theoretical views being disposed of we take 
‘up the deseription of the effects of detonation. We will suppose at 
‘he ontset that the explosive is subjected to detonation in free air or 
when contained inn feebly resistant envelope. On explosion the 
‘mass which is produced expands in the direction of least 
resistance; that isto say, from below upward. This projection of the 
mare ypanied with a violent aspiration of the layers of air in 
Fis vicinity of the ground, which aspiration is indicated by a brusque 
depression of the barometer whose intensity diminishes rapidly as 
the distanco from the explosion center increases, Under the influence 
‘of this depression the air confined in near-by inclosures tends to es- 
cape outward and projects in that direction weakly resistant. sides 
such ns doors, windows, roofs and the like. ‘The effect appears much 
as if a charge had been exploded within the inclosure, 
Under the action of this movement of masses of air animated with 
a high horizontal velocity the layers near the periphery of the gaso- 
os ass produced by the explosion, and which are animated with a 
yertieal movement, ucquire at times a most complete vi i 
‘At the same time that this gnseous flow, which te often tng vot 
direction, is set up, the detonation engenders a shock wave whose ve- 
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locity of propagation is at first. much greater than that of sound, but 
which rapidly diminishes until it becomes the same as sound. ‘There 
is thus produced an interruption of continuity and we know that in 
this.ease the difference in pressure existing at the front of the wave 
and the medium in which the latter, is propagated may- attain 
very notable value. 

Numerous researches have been mace on this subject in France and 
elsewhere. The more recent have been carried out by the commission 
on explosives' which has recognized that the limiting radius, +, of 
dangerous effects by the wayo could be represented by the formula - 

rekve 
in which + represents a length expressed in meters, C the weight of 
the charge in kilograms, and A a constant dependent on the nature 
of the explosive and the degree of security sought. It follows from 
this that for different charges the distances at: which corresponding 
mechanical effects are produced are proportional to the square roots 
of the weights of the charges. 

‘The detonation of 100 kilograms of melinite, for example, gave 
rise to.a shock wave at whose surface there existed a pressure greater 
than 10 kilograms por square centimeter for a distance of 7 ineters 
about the center of explosion. At 10. meters the pressure was between 
2 and 3 kilograms, and at 15 meters it had fallen to less than one-half 
Kilogram. Regarding the yelocity of propagation of this wave we 
find it to have been. 800 meters per second in the vicinity of the center 
of explosion, 635 meters at 5 meters farther away, 300 meters at a 
slistance of 5 meters, and then down to 250 meters per second, which 
is the velocity of sound, 

It follows from the preceding that » person located at some moters 
from the explosive charge will first be struck by the pressure from the 
shock wave, which will be followed by a sharp and sudden depression 
and movement of the air at high velocity toward the center of the 
explosion, 

A fortuitous circumstance, recorded by M. Arnoux, has enabled us 
quite recently to elucidate, the order of magnitude of this depression 
and to explain by the same the probable mechanism in numerons eases 
of dead bearing no apparent wounds which haye been observed on the 
battlefield, 

Last January M, Arnoux received from a, superior officer at, the 
front a pocket aneroid barometer which had. been put out of service 
by the explosion of a German shell at » distance of about three meters 
from the instrument, On examination its parts were found intact 
but it could not register because the two transmission levers con- 


Memorial és Rowlres et alpttrea, 1905-6. Etude dew wifety A distance dou explo- 
sion, M. Dheure, rapporteur. 
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sectest with the indicating needle no longer rested on the other lever 
bat had passed below. It was immediately apparent that this eon- 
dition could have been eatsed only by an abnormal dilation of tho 
tmeroid system due to a'considerable barometrié depression. Uncor 
these circumstances the instrument had registered a pressure much 
pelow the ininimum pressure inscribed on its gradtiited are. 

‘After having put the two levers in place the instrument was placed 
under the bell of an air pump and exposed to the vacuum, Te was 
fonna that the two levers changed positions when the pressure on the 
jnterior had fallen to 410 millimeters of metcury. Tt was ‘concluded 
that the explosion of the shell produced in its vicinity a static de- 
pression of 760—110=850 millimeters of mereury. 

From the aerodynamic formulas it appears that! the immediate 
production of this depression ‘will give birth to a wind having a ve- 
locity of 276 meters per second and which will produce a dynamic 
resume of 10/80 kilograms per square meter” on a plane surface 
formal to the direction of its propagation. 

Such a rush of air would overturn and crush to earth persons ex- 
posed to it. Those escaping would nevertheless suifer from the 
brusque depression, reckoned ubove, which would follow. Owing to 
this the air and carbon dioxide dissolved in the blood will be imme- 
dintely set free in small bubbles, ‘and, if their diameters are larger 
than those of the small arteries, they will form gaseous plugs which 
‘will instantly arrest the circulation of the blood in these arteries 
‘and death will occur before the ré-solution in the blood on the res- 
toration of the pressure to normal. 

‘The passage of the'sound wave at the outéet of its formation ean 
also rupture the eardrum, but its duration is extremely brief as 
compared with that of the following depression, 7 

‘Teall of the foregoing there’ his been only’ the stihl question of 
‘the mochanieal effects due to the passage of the explosive from the 
satta'to the grseous'state. The ocettrrences of the war have thrown 
Tight on the pathological réle which the gases produced ot liberated 
jn detonation Have Comé'to’play: ‘Without wishing to enter on the 
study of projectiles designed for asphyxiation of the enemy we ma 
Femarke that most of the nitro explosives eniployed in charging shell 
Aiserigage notable proportions of carbon monoxid. Although the 
toxic power of this gus is relatively great, it may bp observed here 
dGiat 1 s no veel eccent whet the explosion oomure Out of eottact 
‘with the air, "This will, for example, be the ease where a projet 
Fe batied andllexploded in the earth or a shell is exploded tn a babi, 
{tation of stall size. Tn all other cases tho carbon monoxid is tin 
dintely burned by the oxygen of the air in such manner that iq 
fealty only earbon dioxid is observed. Tt is known that manent 
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continue to live in an atmosphere containing a very large proportion 
of this Iatter gus. 

Let us now examine the nature of the phenomena produced by 
the rupture of the metallic envelop constituting the body of the shell. 

Different, cases are distinguished according as to whether the body 
consists of cast iron or of steel. In the first case the metal is, as 
it were, pulverized by the explosive, ‘The metallic powder produced 
by the explosion is projected with. great velocity ; but, as the mass 
of the pieces is extremely snull, they rapidly lose their velocity; 
in fact they have no efficiency after a course of w few meters. 

By reducing the ratio of the weight of the charge to that of the 
projectile one can, it is true, somewhat, improve therfragmentation, 
‘They can not, however, obtain a satisfactory result exeept by. tedtue- 
ing the weight of the charge to such an extent. that the effects of 
the blast; and the momentum of the fragments become in themselves 
insuflicient, 

In addition to secure the necessary conditions of safety the walls 
of the cast-iron shell must be thicker than those of the steel shell, 
from which it results that the former is inferior to the latter from 
all points of view. 

The rupture of the steel envelop is effected. from the beginning 
in a totally different, manner, from east. iron, If. the body of the 
hell is thin, it is torn into strips of relatively light weight. 

Tho, destructive effect, from, the. action of the gas on loose soil 
manifests, itself inthe production of  cayity having the form of 
an elonguted ellipsoid whose longer axis will. be perpendicular to 
the horizontal projection of the trajectory. ‘The difference in length 
of the two axes diminishes, other things being equal, the greater 
the depth to which the projectile has penetrated the ground before 
its explosion, 

When the walls of the projectile are thicker the fragmentation 
changes, in character and, they note the production in place. of the 
preceding chamfer strips, of fragments of irregular form, the aver- 
age weight of which increases with the ratio of the weight of the 
projectile to that of its charge. Far projectile the size of 
the pieces furnished by any part of it varies with. the thickness of 
the walls.at that point, ‘The velocity of these pieces naturally yaries 
inyersely as their weight, This may be measured. with the. wire 
screens and the chronographs. ‘The results obtained will. be but 
average indications and often will be very inexact on account of the 
fact that the wires of the screen targets are sometimes broken by the 
shock wave before they ean be ent by the fragments, Accepting this 
necessury condition it has been observed that the velocity of the 
fragments reaches and may surpass 1200 meters per second when 
using a shell with thin walls, 3 
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‘The fragments of the ogival aud base will be thrown with lest 
velocity but nevertheless they will have a velocity greater than the 
residual velocity of the projectile. 





TL, ARRANGEMENTS OF ‘THE EXPLOSIVE PROJECTILE, 


‘The arrangement and proportioning of the parts of the explosive: 
contai projectile determine the functions it is to play. It may 
be required for the demolition and dispersion of weak defenses 
situated close at hand, and then’ thin-walled projectiles eareying 
large charges of explosives would be made use of, and as their re- 
sistance to the effects in firing is not great they would be discharged 
under low pressures, 

In order to augment their range and penetration they would be 
fired at high angles near to or greater than 45°, Tt is advantageous 
to use for this short caliber pieces stich as obuses or mortars. 

Tf it is desired to produce destructive effects at great: distances, 
the weight of the projectile und consequently the caliber will. be 
increased, In case of unusually great distances, sich as 20 kilometers 
‘or more, quite long cannon and high initial velocities must be em- 
ployed. ‘These guns are fired under high pressures and it is necessnry 
to reinforce the walls of the projectiles to an equal caliber and reduow 
the interior explosive charge, 

‘Tho considerations of a general natare relative to shell having been 
treated of, it'remaing to discuss those relative to the choosing of the 
explosive and the fixing of the charge. 








1, CONDITIONS OF LOADING, 


Industrial explosives are generally used in cartridges or stioled 
whioly are pliced in bore holes in the interior of the material that is 
tobe blown up. They are not, therefore, exposed to any violence, 

‘The explosive charge of # shell must, on the contrary, endure the 
forces of inertia, translation, and rotation due to necelcrations origi- 
nating in the clamber of the pices. 

For the purpose of showing the magnitude of these forces we ‘ill 
take ns an example the shell of n cantion of 75. This projectile is 
subjected during firing to « minimum acceleration of the order of 
200,000 meters per second, Its ratio to y (aéceleration due to its 
weight) being about 20,000, it results thit the particular material 
contained in the shell develops at the moment of firing under inertia 
an effect directed toward the base of the shell equal to about 20,000 
‘times its weight. 2 

‘The height of the shell cavity occupied by the charge being on the 
average about 20 centimeters, it follows, if we designate the specific 
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gravity of tho explosive by 2, that the pressire in kilograms por 
square centimeter exerted by the charge on the base of the projectile 
205<2 20,000 

is equal to —— which 4002, ‘Taking ® as qual to 1.8, 3¢ 
results that the effort tending to crnsh the column of explosive as the 
projectile starts from rest proceeds inv increasing progression from 
the point toward the base where in contact with the latter it amounts 
to 600 kilograms per square centimeter. 

On the other hand, under the influence of the rifling the projectile 
acquires a motion of rotation whose maximum velocity at the instant 
of leaving the bore is about 300 revolutions per second, and this angu- 
lar velocity corresponds to W circumferential velocity of the inside 
Walls of about 50 meters per second. 

These figures show the magnitude of the forees to whieh the ex- 
plosive material of the charge is subjected depending on the duration 
of the blow from the cannon, Tt by this becomes obvions that a 
powerfil explosive which has been used on « large seule in'the mininge 
industry and in rock work is nevertheless unfit for use in charging 
projectiles, However, we now know the precise conditions that an 
artillery explosive must satisfy. 

Regarding these charactoristies, the most important is that the 
force and rate of detonition shall be as large as possible, Tt hus 
been observed that this last roquiremont implies the use of erystalline 
substiinces, ‘but it should be stated that the realization of this do- 
sidorntum is, notwithstanding, seconélary, since experience has shown 
that « satisfactory detonation ean be obiained with plastic substances 
if detonator capable of imparting « sufficiently high velocity is 
used. 

Thi oftler to instire safety in firing, the explosive should be eapablo 
of rusisting the effects of inortia whieh ure developed in the chamber 
of the pives. Tf it be a golid—and this is gonerally the case—it should 
be ubsotutely compact in structure and should adhere strongly to the 
walls of the shell: 

‘The meeting of this last condition is necessary in order to provent 
the friction of the charge resulting from a difference in speed of 
rotation between the shell and its explosive due to the inertia of the 
latter. ‘The compactness of loading tends to prevent compression 
‘and shock on the interior of the explosive mass following the travel 
of the projectile through the bore. ‘The adhesion of the explosive to 
the walls of the shell ean be determined at the outset by following the 
method used in loading cartridges in which the explosive, instead of 
being placed directly in the cavity in the shell, is first enveloped in 
thin sheet metal or cardboard and, thus surrounded, is introduced 
into the chamber of the shell after the walls have been coated with 
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a layer of vascline or paraflin, If the interior of the cartridge is 
firmly partitioned off by resistant diaphragms, these will also tend 
to protect the charge from the friction duo to its inertia to rotation. 
‘The use of a simple cartridge in metal or cardboard appears to bo 
advisable in all eases, but particularly for base-londing shells of large 
capacity. 

Tk is possible to build up the charge by the aid of several separate 
eartridges and by this means ayoid the difficulties encountered in 
‘sweking to obtain, through fusion, a long column of perfectly homo- 
geneous explosive. In all cases this rids ene of the serious, incon- 
venience which results from the fused explosive running into the 
space between the projectile and its base plug. It also prevents dust 
from the explosive getting into the threads of the plug or into the 
fuse deviee. 

If the explosive be formed by mixing solid and a liquid, these 
will be found evidently, the best conditions from the point of view of 
safety, since under these circumstances abnormal heating of an 
isolated point will be much less likely to occur and all friction of 
solid on solid will be avoided. . But, on the other band, another in- 
convenience presents itself, vis, J, the acceleration of translation, to 
which the charge is subjected at the instant the projectile starts on 
its travel of the bore, It follows.ns a result of this acceleration that 
tho difference between the apparent specific gravities of the solid and 
Jiquid components of the explosive is multiplied by J. ‘There is then 
shown a tendency of the explosive to separate into its two compo- 
nents, following the axis of the projectile, at the moment of departure: 
from the gun. In order for such an explosive to be acceptable it is 
necessary that. the difference in the specific gravities of its compos 
nonts shall be as small as possible. 

Ono may theoretically consider the uses of liquid explosives such. 
ag Sprengel’s (dinitrobenzene and nitrie acid, F=9949) or one of 
the panclastites of Turpin. (nitrobenzene and hyponitrous acid; 
F=103800; naphthalene and hyponitrous acid 700), Tn this 
‘case the question of safety on departure appears completely assured: 
but the intimate mixing of the components of the mixture will not 
e.eifected unless they are miscible, 








2, PRINCIPAL EXPLostvES, UTILIZED, 


‘Ag a rue, up t6 tho present, only those| solid explostres composed 
of nitrated derivatives of the aromatic series have been used as char 
for artillery projectiles It is expedient now to stndy the properties 

“Tbe Avavian arilery anprary to have teaalleely need toe mi 
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of those bodies that are utilized to-day, which are picrie acid, tri- 
nitrocresol, trinitrotoluene, trinitronaphthalene, and the mixture of 
ammonium nitrate and dinitronaphthalenc known as Fayier’s explo- 
ive, There will be added also some bodies of the same series which 
appear susceptible of use, but of which we have no example. 

1, Piorie aoid—Picric acid or trinitrophenol (melinite, lyddite, 
schimose) occurs in small yellow crystals which possess a strong 
coloring power. It is but slightly soluble in water at ordinary tem- 
perature, but this solubility increases as the temperature is raised, 
It is readily soluble in acetone, Melinite is fused at about, 122°C. 
Its reactions are acid and it forms with metals (saye tin) crystalline 
salts of marked color, Speaking generally the picrates are markedly 
explosive and they are the more unstable the heavier the metal which 
enters into their constitution. Lead picrate is especially dangerons, 
Tron picrate is much, less s0 and its explosion in use can not ocenr 
if the explosive is moist, In order to prevent its formation the walls 
of the projectiles ary so varnished or coated with plating as to pre- 
yent: their direct contact with tho explosive, 

Tt follows that because of tho dangerous character of tho lead 
picrato the tin nsed with which to coat the walls of the shell should 
bo extremely pure, The care to be taken in avoiding, in the course 
of charging, the production of picrates is of the first importance and 
it is not to be overlooked as « factor in deciding against, picric acid 
in comparison with those which follow it, 

Picric acid may be detonated in several ways, That detonation of 
it which is called “completo” is characterized by the production of 
dense black fumes holding free carbon. in suspension in them. In 
the detonation styled “incomplete”. the explosion gases havea 
greenish-yellow color and at the same time they deposit a layer of 
undecomposed explosive on the surrounding objects. ‘The energy. 
set free in the complete is greater than in the incomplete detonation. 

‘The reactions attending, these two methods of detonation are 
approximately as follows: 

















Coimplote davsaation | 20,11,(N0,),0M-860-+300,4311,4.8N, +0, 
Tncomplote detonation 20,H,(NO,), OH—+1100-+4-CO,+1,0-++2H,43N,. 

It is evident that. in the ease of a reaction effected by detonation 
in an extremely resistant envelope the consideration of the products 
, in virtue of the displacement, of the equilibrium, give prin- 
cipally those shown in the first equation, 

Admitting there is obtained under an infinite pressure the maxi- 
mum condensation represented by the equation 


4G,1L(NO,),0H—1400,4-90H,470 
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the corresponding potential equals 573% which is much in excess of 
that characterizing the fitst reaction given above. These reactions 


correspond in effect to the following: A 
Complete dtnention.._ Incomplete detonation, 
Vp=325 liters, 577 liters, 
Tae" 0. 2,634" 0, 
F=0,780. 9,682. 
d0.897. os77, 


Potentiat=S71 ton meters, 23 to meters, 


‘The velocity of detonation of cores of mielinite inclosed in Teadl or 
tin envelopes is about 7,000 meters per second. Dautriche, with very 
powerful primers, has obtained a velocity of 7,645 meters per second. 

‘Although the properties of fused picric acid were known before 
the’ time of Turpin, yet it is to this inventor we owe its utilization 
as 4 military explosive. Turpin has devised that form and dis- 
position of detonitor which hus insured its complete detonation, 
His process consists essentially in causing the mereury fuilminate de- 
tonator to act on pulverulent pictié acid. The detonation of this 
Inst brings about the detonation of the fused explosive. 

‘We have seen thxt the strong adhesion of the charge of explosive 
to the walls of the projectile is an essential condition to security in 
firing. From this standpoint melinite is above all most satisfactory. 
Itis estimated that more than 20 kilograms per square centimeter of 
effort is necessary to effect the separation of a mass of melinite from 
the metallic walls to which it has been fused. 'This adhesion appears 
to inerease markedly for some days after fusion, Tt is always 
greater thin the cohesion of tho explosive. 

‘The fusing of the explosive in order'to rin it into the projectile 
is getterally effected in a water bath’ which is a thermosiphon, 
Since melinite inereases in volte at the moment of solidification, 
experience shows that, as a consecrictce, cavities may be formed in 
the interior of the charge of the projectiles. Practice has stipplied 
suggestions by which this serious defect may be overcome. An 
essential precaution consists in preventing the presence of the melin- 
ite in the thread of the nose fuse. Its presence on the outside of 
the fase or in its threads may canse a premature explosion, 

Picrio ucid is obtained by nitruting phenol. ‘To obtain « uniform 
product, the crystalline phenol should fuse at 89° C. This sub. 
stance: is obtained’ in the: distillation, between 150° and 200° 
‘of gas tar. It can be obtained synthetically through the oxidation 
of benzene, the serixs of operations being as follows: ‘The benzene 
is treated nt first with concentrated sulphuric acid. Milk of lime 
is added in excess to neutralize the acid, The solution is thon 
treuted with sodium carbonate to form the sodium-benzene-silpho. 
nate (NaSO,C,H,). This is evaporated to a sirup with uddition of 
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soda smd fused, whien soditin phenolate is formed which is decom- 
posed with sulphuric acid to set the phenol (carbolie acid) free, 
which is separated by ether and purified by distillation, 

‘This purified phenol is treated with 60° B. sulphurie acid and 
then with 87° B. nitric acid. The picric acid formed is purified 
by repeatedly washing it with water and draining. 

2 Trinitrotoluene (tolite, trotyl) —This body appears in the form 
of small yellow crystals which fase about 81°, ‘Though insoluble 
in water, it is very soluble in benzene and toluene. 

‘While melinite reacts markedly, acid trinitrotoluene is completely 
neutral. Tt does not therefore act upon the mictals in which it is 
pnt. Tt is more agreeable thin melinite to handle since its dust is 
not irritating. Tt is less sensitive to shock but is also a little less 
powerful thin picric acid (F=8,80). When fused it adheres 
strongly to the walls of the vessel in which it is contained. But 
tolite presents the disadvantage of “piping” markedly at the 
moment of solidification. Its rate of detonation is about 10 per 
cent less than that of picric acid. 

Tolite is usually prepared by trinitrating toluene directly with 
a concentrated eulphurie-nitrie acid mixture. The reaction begins 
at 40° and ends at 105°; it being heated from five to six hours, 

Tolite is primed in the same manner as melinite, but it detonutes 
violently in the open air under the influence of a mercury fulminate 
detonator only. Tt is employed in the manufacture of cordeaux 
detonants by inclosing in lead tubes. Tt is the explosive most con- 
monly employed by the Germans in charging their projectiles, 

8, Nitrooresols (cresylites or eresylol commercial) —Cresol 18 
product of tar distillation which is obtained between 185° and 
210°. Tt isa mixture of three isomers, the proportions of which 
are very ‘Variable. Cresol is nitrated just a8 phenol is but the 
trinitrocresol only is used, and this is really the trinitrometaerésol 
which possesses properties analogous to those of picric acid. Tt 
is a yellow substance which in all regards is more disagreeable to 
handle than pierie acid, for its dust is more irritating und its vapors 
mote suffocating. Its process of manufacture is similar to that of 
picric acid. 

As an explosive it is a little less powerful than melinite. ‘This 
is easily understood when we recall that it contains a large excess 
of carbon and hydrogen and that its combustion is consequently 
Jess complete. Mixed with pure melinite in the proportions of 60 
per cent trinitrocresol to 40 per cent picrie acid, there is obtained 
the explosive known in Francs as ctesylite 60/40, This mixture, 
which is obtained by fusion under water, melts at about 85°, but at 
65° it ig sufficiently plastic to permit of its being compressed into 
charges which, on cooling, are compact, amorphous, and very homo- 
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goncous, Charges are thus obtained which are free from piping, Tt 
{5 this valuable property which justifies the us» of the nitrocresols in 
fing projectiles, 

Tn spite of the fact that eresylite 60/40 has less foree, (8,380) 
than picrie acid, its rate of detonation (7,489 meters per second) js 
practically the same 95 the latter, 

Like the trinitrophenol the, trinitrocresol has an acid function. 
Tt forms salts analogous to the picrates and these are explosive, 
‘The ammonium cresylate only is sufficiently, insensitive to, shock to 
permit of its military use. In Austria it has been used, in, charging 
Tall under the name of ecrasite and. its. power, though: inferior 
to that of melinite or cresylite, is superior to that of dynamite No. 1. 

‘4, Trinitronaphthalerie or naphtite (CyH,(NO,),)—Trinitro- 
naphthalene is a clear yellow substance which is only slightly soluble 
jn water, but is soluble in acetic acid and chloroform. Its sensitive: 
ness to shock is yery much less than that, of, melinite but, it re- 
‘quires a very powerful detonator with which to effect its detonation. 
When ignited it burns, without explosions, with-a smoky flame, and 
it resists the shock of impact of small-arm projectiles. 

Tt is prepared by nitrating the mononitro or dinitronaphthalenes 
as a misture of three isomeric trinitronaphthalenes which fuse 
about 110°. 

‘ht present naphtite is bnt little used. as shell changes because of 
the difficulty of detonating it as mentioned sboves It, however, is 
powerful explosive, which, exploded in 2 bomb under the density 
of loading of A=0.8, gives a pressure of 3.275 kilograms, per square 
centimeter. 

5, Favier explosives, and achneiderite—The Favier explosives have 
‘an ammonium nitrate base to which a slightly nitrated hydrocarbon 

(which is therefore but slightly explosive) is added. ‘The ammonium 
nitrate itself being an explosive which is quite insensitive, the mix- 
ture obtained is remarkably insensitive, but its ignition temperatureis 
yelatively quite low. This union of properties explains its employ- 
jnent in coal mines as a safety explosive. ‘The mixture of ammonium 
‘nitrate 90 per cent with mononitronaphthalene 10. per cent, con- 
Teitates schneiderite omployed at Creusot for filling shell.. Tt is a 
powerful explosive which is characterized by a forve of 8,400 units 
tnd & potential of 445 ton meters. Its normal rate of detonation, as 
determined by M. Dautriche, was 3/585 meters per second for ‘the 
pulverulent explosive. 

Te has been said above that Fayier explosives are but very slight] 
sensitive to shock and thus achneiderite hs been found to resist the 
Fmmpact of a projectile or the blow ftom a. very heavy weight ¥ 
when placed on the rail, a cartridge of this substance was not at 
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ploded by thé passige of a train, “These properties imply the neces- 
sity of using a very powerful detonator with which to provoke its 
detonation. 

6, Bensite (C,H,(NO,),)—Bantite or trinitrobenzene is a’ white 
erystalline body which, when pure, ftisés af 121°-122°. Althongh as 
powerfiil a8 melinito' it is very much less sensitive to shock than 
‘the latter. “Moreover, it does not attack metals and, when compressed, 
it acquires a density of 1.67. Finally its rato of detonation, of the 
order of 7,000 meters per second, is equal to that of picric acid. 

‘Trinitrobenzene is an extremely interesting body because of its 
various properties. Unfortunately its price is so high as to limit 
its use. Thus far it has not been employed except to lower the melt 
ing point and increase the plasticity of tolite. 

It is prepared by oxidizing trinitrotoluene with potassium di- 
chromate in sulphuric acid solution by which trinitrobenzoic acid 
is formed, and this on treatment with boiling water splits off the 
CO, group yielding the trinitrobenzene. The chromo alum formed, 
and which remains in the sulphuric acid liquor, is recovered by eon- 
centration and crystallization and is again converted into the di- 
chromate. 

7. Nitro derivatives of aniline—Aniline (C,H,NH,) is capablo 
of furnishing a series of explosives that may be employed in charg- 
ing projectiles, We will examine some of the more interesting of 
them, 

‘The tetranitraniline appears as a crystalline body very similar 
to picric acid. It is prepared by heating the motanitraniline at 80° 
with concentrated mixed acids. It is an extremely powerful explo- 
sive, very stable and contains 25.6 per cent of nitrogen. Its abso- 
Inte density, 1.867, is relatively very high. It is partially decom- 
posed on heating at « temperature which depends on the manner 
in which the increase in temperature in a given time has been effected. 
‘Thus, if the rate of increase is 5° per minute the decomposition be- 
gins at 216°-217°, ‘This does not give rise to explosion. While in- 
soluble in water at ordinary temperatures, it is very soluble in ace- 
tone. It does not attack metals. By reason of this assemblage of 
properties tetranitriniline appears to be most advantageous for use. 

Another nitro derivative of aniline which is equally interesting 
from our standpoint is tetryl. This body which is tetranitromethy!- 
aniline (C,H,(NO,),NNOCH,) contains 24.2 per cent of nitrogen. 
More powerful than guncotton or melinite it is less so than tetra- 
nitraniline. According to Lieutenant Coloncl Koehler its heat of 








"According {0 M. Dautriche, dhe power of benalte ts 5 per cent greater than tat of 
pilerle-aeld, 
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formation is—10.8 cals, Hence tetryl is an endothermic compound 
‘and this explains in part the power of this explosive. It is easily 
prepared by acting on methylaniline sulphate with mixed acids, It 
appears at present to be used only in the manufacture of cordeaux 
detonants. Many of the properties it exhibits tend to show it to be 
well fitted for use in shell charges. We may note, however, that its 
price, as well as that of the preceding explosive, is greater than that 
of picric acid, 


GOLD AND SILVER DEPOSITS IN NORTH AND SOUTH 
AMERICA! 


By WALewan Lixpouns, Boston, Maasachusetta, 





1 INTRODUCTION. 


Ar the time of the discovery of America the Old World had a 
Scant supply of the procious metals. Both the northern, and tho 
southern varts of the new continent proved wonderfully rich in gold 
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and silver, and its treasures were eagerly Jooted; though the looting 
has lasted four centuries, the mines of its mountain chains are far 
from being exhausted. Even the later discoveries in Australasia and 
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eastern Siberia could not rob the Western Hemisphere of its posi- 
tion as the greatest gold and silver producing region of the world, 
though finally the developments in a narrow and circumscribed area 
in South Africa wrested from the Americas their supreniacy in tho 
production of gold. 

Nevertheless, the history of the two parts of the great western 
continent has been strikingly different. At first the Spaniards ex- 
tracted vast treasures of silver from Mexico, Peru, and Bolivia, while 
Colombia and some placer deposits in Peru yielded a smaller quan- 
tity of gold. A couple of centuries Inter. stream of gold begun to 
flow from Brazil, the silver production from the countries mentioned 
above continuing strong in the meanwhile. Later on, the yield of 
South America diminished, but to offset this thore began a wonder- 
fal series of discoveries in North America, ‘Tho gold fields of Cal 
fornia astonished tho world; and when tho cream of these had been 
skimmed off there began a no less amazing development of the con- 
tral corditleran gold and silver districts, which soon made the United 
States the greatest producer of the precious metals, Aided by ever 
improving technique, extensive exploration, and a system of rail- 
roads, the yield was maintained and incteased. Still Inter followed 
the discoveries of the gold fields of the arctic region and silenced 
those who had maintained that tho-zonith in gold production had 

|. Recently. the Province of Ontario in eastern Canada rose 
‘unexpecteilly with offerings of the Fichest silver ores the world has 
Known, and with new and nt first doubtfully accepted gold fields, 

Chile and Bolivia in the middle of the last century added some 
‘rich silver mines to their Tong list of mining districts, and later placer 
gold began to be extracted in large quantities from the Guianas, 
fut on the wholeno such sensational finds were made in the southern 
continent as had marked the recent history of the northern part, and 
in many regions the mining of the precions. metals fell into a rt, 
the production being barely maintained or diminished slow ° 
Jatest events indicate an awakening, and a stimulus under th 
‘ence of which the production of South America is gradually increas- 
ing. Large amounts of silver are extracted from copper ores by 
operations on » large scale, and dredges dig up the gold of Colombia 
and ‘Tierra del-Fuogo. 

Tt can not be doubted that the total yield of the northern continent 
of gold and silver is larger than that of the southern part. A glance 
ot the table in the Appendix will show that this differenes is strongly 
emphasized at the present time, During the last decade the gold 

inction of North America had a value of $1,333.268,000, whil 
‘South America yielded only sien For silver, South Amon. 
jew statistics are in less: sntisfactory xhape, but the « 
Shows that while in 1913 North America produced ie onepiltoh 
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value of $99,476,400, South America’s mines yielded less than one- 
tenth of this huge sum. Figure 1 shows the approximate distribution 
of the gold and silver deposits of the two continents. 

‘There are no better prospectors in the world than those of some 
South American countries, and we may rest assured that a great 
percentage of possible discoveries has already been made. Yet no 
‘one who has studied South American mining districts can fail to 
see the possibility of a more extended production than at present, 
even while realizing the difficulties of climate, altitude, transporta- 
tion, and lack of adequate available capital. 

‘The purpose of this paper is to call attention to the geological 
features that govern the distribution and richness of the precious 
metal deposits of South America, to comparo them with those of 
North America, and to classify them according to. geological 
afiliation, 


Il, GEOLOGICAL FEATURES, 





A slight acquaintance with the geographic fentures of the two 
parts of the Amorican Continent suffices for the realization of their 
essential similarity. ‘The two land masses, elongated from north to 
south, have a wide eastern part occupied by fertile plains, hilly 
country or low mountain ranges, and « narrower western part, with 
tho rough topography of an almost continuous high mountain chain 
closely following the Pacific coast, narrow in South America, broad- 
ening in North America, ‘This is ono of the great earth features, 
and ix known as the American Cordillera, In South America it is 
also known as the Andes. Considered on a lange scale, its build is 
simple, though in detail it is diversified by two or more parallel 
anges by infermontane high plateaus or valleys, and by voleanons, 
many of which are active, 

TTo the geologist this difference of east and west ia sharply accen- 
uated, for he knows that the Atlantic side represents the acon of 
quiet where strong mountain-building forces have rested for millions 
of years—since the close of the Paleozoic era—while the leveling 
agencies of erosion and sedimentation have heen at work. Ho knows 
that the western margin marks the long strip of weakened earth 
crust along which tangential stresses have played since early Meso- 
zoic times ‘These stresses culminated in the early Tertiary times, 
causing folding and violent thrust faulting, as if an irresistible force 
had foreed a wrinkle in the earth’s crust eastward. ‘These cordil- 
eran disturbances reach their maximum along the inner eastern edge 
of the chain, To some degree they still continue, accompanied by 
uplifts and depressions, Lava flows have been poured out in great, 
volume from volcanoes along the Cordilleras, especially on the west 
em side, and this has continued at least from the early Mesozoic to 
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tho present time, At the same timo masses of molten rock have been 
forced up from great depths into the rocks nearer the surface, and 
cooled there to granites and diorite porphyries without ever reaching 
the surface, thongh through gradual wearing away of the covering 
rocks many such masses are now exposed at the surfuce. 

‘Almost all primary gold and silver deposits have been formed 
during or shortly after epochs of volcanic or intrusive activity. 

“Secondary deposits are derived by the disintegration and concentra 
tion by water of such primary deposits. ‘They are called placers or 
alluyial deposits and are usally cheaply and easily worked. 

‘On the American Continent the primary gold and silver deposits 
date from two widely separated ages. ‘The first period is geologi- 
cally very ancient and belongs to the pre-Cambrian or early Paleo 
zoic; its deposits are thinly scattered over the entire continental area, 
‘but are at many places covered by later rocks. ‘The second period is 
much more recent, and belongs to the Inte Mesozoic and the Tertiary. 
Tts numberless deposits were formed during the great igneous activity 
which accompanied the building of the Cordilleras and are thus 
confined to the western or cordilleran part of the continents in which 
area the deposits of the older period are rare because capped by later 
sediments or flows, 

‘Placers may be formed from deposits of either period. 





1, DEPOSITS OF THE KANLY PERIOD, 


Naturally, the deposits of the early period are best observed in the 
great eastern expanse of the continents where the early rocks are 
often splendidly exposed. Gold is the principal metal and is always 
accompanied by quartz gangue. The deposits bear evidenca of hav- 
‘ing been formed at considerable depth and high temperatures, While 
the majority of these occurrences are poor, yet great richness may be 
found in small areas, and the purity and coarseness of the gold is 
favorable to the formation of placers, especially in temperate or 
warm core. Sere carne ice sheets have covered a re- 

ion, as in Canada, they have almost. inyariabl, 
i Oe ly ground up and 





NORFHE AaneRICA. 


In North Amerion deposits of this kind are formed i 

“Appalachian States, in South Dakota, in Quebee, in None cal 
jn Ontario, In the latter Province the recently discovered Porcupine 
istrict presents a caso of extraordinary richness, the annual oon, 
Guotion being now over $4,000,000. ‘The celebrated Homestake wine 
$n South Dakota is working on a pre-Cambrian replucement depos! 
in form of thick lenses of altered schist with free gold. Whilennt 
taining only about $4 per ton, the ores yield annually over $5,000,000, 
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A number of scattered deposits of this kind are found in thé cor- 
dilleran region of the United States, but they contribute only small 
amounts to the total production. ‘The most important oceurrence is 
the copper deposit: of the United Verde mine in Arizona. Its copper 
bullion yields a considerable amount of gold and silver. 

Compared to the deposits of the cordilleran or younger period in 
North America the yield—both total and annual—is small. Out of 
an annual gold production of about $130,000,000, the sum to ba 
credited to the old group of deposits is at present (1913) not more 
than $10,000,000. 

Very little silver is obtained from the gold deposits, but a small 
amount comes from the copper deposits of the Lake Superior dis- 
trict. Until the discovery of the Cobalt district in Ontario the pro- 
portion of silver in the eastern region to the total output was even 
smaller than that of gold; but the native silver yielded by the deposits 
of this district (of a type almost unique in Ameriea) has changed 
this so that the old deposits of the East are now credited with about 
800,000 kilograms out of an annual production for North America of 
over 5,000,000 kilograms. ‘The great output of the Cobalt district 
emphasizes again how highly the precious metals may be concentrated 
‘Pampas formation or by lavas of the same age, 

sOUnE antEates. 


In South America we find extremely similar geological conditions, 
but here the older group of deposits yields decidedly more gold than 
that furnished by the belt of the Andes. On the other hand, the 
silver production of the older deposits is insignificant. A somewhat 
more detailed review will perhaps be acceptable. Figure 2 shows the 
distribution of the deposits in South America, 

Gold deposits of the older type are known from Venezuela, the 
three Guianas, Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina. Exeept in the 
Guianas they do not form continuous belts, but rather a series of 
scattered occurrences separated by barren ground or by younger 
transgressing fluviatilo or marine deposits. South of the latitude of 
Buenos Aires the deposits, if existing, are covered by the Tertiary 
Pampas formation or by lavas of the same age. 

Tho northeastern region extends 650 miles from the Yurnari Basin 
in eastern Venezuela to the Franco-Brazilian border of the Guianas. 
The occurrences worked are mostly placers, to the formation of 
which the conditions are very favorable; but quartz veins or ii 
eralized dikes have also been exploited. ‘The best example of the 
veins is furnished by the great Calluo mine in Venezuela, which, 
during its life of 30 years (1865-1895), is said to have yielded $28, 
000,000 in coarse gold. Active exploitation of the placers and some 
veins is going on in the threo Guianas at present, the French colony 
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yielding the greatest amount. In 1912 the production of this belt 
was about $5,000,000 and for the last decade it has not been Jess than 
$4,000,000 in any one year. 

‘The primary veins from which the placers have been derived are 
contained in pre-Cambrian schists, diorites, diabases, granites, and 
granite porphyries, 

‘The gold belt seems to continue to the southeast beyond the bounda- 
ries indicated, for it is reported that gold occurs in the Provinces of 
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Para, Marantino, ani Ceara, in Brazil, beyond the delta of the Ama. 
zon River. To the south follows a broad, barren interval until we 
come to the gold deposits of southern Brazil, in the States of Bahia, 
‘Minas Geraes, Sao Paulo, Parana, and Rio Grande do Sul. Of thess 
the State of Minas Geraes is by far the most important. Even in the 
far western part of Brazil, at Cuyaba in Matto Grosso, occur placers 
said to be derived from older deposits similar to those of Mines 
Geraes. 
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Itis almost forgotten at the present time that the placers of south- 
em Brazil yielded heavily in the eighteenth century, particularly 
from 1700 to 1775, and this production was particularly welcome at 
‘a time when the gold from the Americas seemed exhausted and the 
treasures of the northern Cordilleras were as yet undreamed of. 
During the period named, these placers yielded from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000 annually. ‘The total yield during the eighteenth century 
is variously given from $20,000,000 to much higher figures. After 
this period the production languished, but a few quartz mines con- 
tinued to be operated and a little placer gold was washed. At tho 
present time Brazil maintains its output of gold at from $2,000,000 
to $3,800,000, but this is practically derived from three deep mines 
in Minas Geraes, of which the Morro Velho is the most important, 
besides having the distinction of being the deepest mine in the world 
(vertical depth 6,200 feot). 

‘The deposits are quartz veins of a deep-seated type, allied in 
pluces to pegmatite dikes. ‘They occur in part in Archean. schists, 
gneisses, and granites, but most of them are found in a thick sedi- 
mentary series of schists and quartzite, which is older than the Cam- 
brian but overlies the Archean. ‘This series contains no intrusives, 
except some peginatite dikes, and the Brazilian veins are in this re- 
spect markedly different from most other pre-Cambrian occurrences, 
It is believed that igneous intrusions took place in the rocks under- 
lying the pre-Cambrian sediments and that only pegmatitic dikes 
and quartz veins reached up into the covering series.* 

Similar geological conditions prevail in Rio Grande do Sul, be- 
yond which the gold-bearing region continues into Uruguay, where 
the most southerly mines are found near Cunapirn, Uruguay yields 
annually up to $100,000 in gold. 

The most southerly representatives of this older class of gold de- 
posits appear in the Sierras of the pampas, for instance, in that ex- 
tending from San Luis to Cordova in Argentina, ‘The old crystal- 
line schists, granites, and pegmatites here emerge from under the 
pimpas formation and the Permo-Triassic beds, and contain de- 
posits of tungsten, gold, and silver, but the latter two metals are not 
present in quantities sufficient for economic mining. 

While it is possible that some deposits of this kind occur in the 
pre-Cambrian of the Andean region, which is exposed in Colombia 

> and in the northernmost provinces of Argentina, it is improbable 
that they contribute perceptibly to the total production, 

To sum up: The old gold deposits yield the total production of 
Venezuela, the Guianas, Brazil, and Uruguay and at the present 
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time contribute to the gold production of South America about 
$8,600,000, or not far from the amount extracted from the same class 
‘of deposits in North America, 


2, DEPOSITS OF ‘THE LATER PERIODS. 
EIA, WEATORES, 


From Cape Horn to Alaska the gold and silver deposits of the 
cordilleran belt are formed under similar geological conditions, and 
are of the same general geological age. Tt has already been empha- 
sized that they are products of the igneous activity which has ae- 
companied the rise of this gigantic mountain chain, 

‘They wore formed within several epochs, but all of them lie bo- 
tween the earliest Cretaceous and the present; that is, they are late 
Mesozoic, Cenozoic, or Quaternary in age. They were formed, on 
the whole, nearer to the surface than the old deposits of the pre- 
Cambrian, or at least under conditions of moro moderate tempera- 
tire, Many of them, indeed, were formed very close to the present 
surface. Following intrusions or lava flows, hot waters loaded with 
gases and metals of igneous origin rose toward the surface, and, in 
cooler regions of the crust, deposited their load of metals, In part 
tho gold and silver occur in minute quantities associated with cop- 
per and lead miner: and are recovered from the base bullion. 
Much silver is obtained in this manner, but most of the gold is de- 
rived from gold quartz deposits, properly speaking, or from placers 
caused by the wearing down by erosion of these deposits, 














Nomrit AnteKion, 


It is difficult indeod to give in a few poragenphs even an approxi- 
mate idea of the gold and silver deposits of the North Amoriean 
cordillorn. ‘Tho annual yield of the region is enormous, attainin 
now $180,000,000 in gold and. nearly $100,000,000 in silver. 

A great. gold-producing belt lies along the Pacific and reaches 
from California to Alaska, with local interruptions, "These are the 
‘oldest: deposity of early Cretaceous ago and they have yielded vast 
placer or secondary deposits, ‘The annual production, including 
the placers, is not less than $40,000,000, Geologically they are con. 
nected with the intrusion of dioritic rocks, an intrision extending 
Tike a gigantic dike along the Pacific coust mountains, 

‘Throughout the interior part of the cordilleran region are num: 
berless smaller intrusions of granitic or dioritic rocks, or of the 
porphyries of these rocks, most of them of earliest Tertiary age, 
some i little earlier, others a little later, Aureoles of gold and sil, 
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ver veins surround theso intrusions, and contribute from numerous 
centers in, the interior cordilleran region to the total production. 

Contact-metamorphie deposits, formed where limestone beds have 
adjoined the igneous contacts and absorbed the emanations from the 
intrusive magma, add their smuller share to the precious metal pro- 
duction, but are usually richer in the base metals, 

Lastly we have a remarkable type of veins, which occur in lava 
flows near volcanic vents, and which were formed near the surface 
by hot. springs charged with emanations from the molten rocks. 
‘These deposits are often wonderfully rich, both in gold and silver. 
‘They are the “bonanza” deposits proper; the Comstock, ‘Tonopah, 
Goldfield, and Cripple Creek are among the more celebrated locali- 
ties of such veins; few of them are found north of the Canadian 
boundary and none of them along the main Canadian or American 
, but they aro best represented in Nevada, Arizona, Utah, and 
Colorado, In the United States they yield not Jess than $30,000,000 
a year, 

Going farther south we enter the great mining region of the Me: 
can platen. For nearly 400 years an unceasing stream of silver bas 
been poured out of the mines of Mexico, and at the present time the 
country produces annually about 2,000,000 kilograms, or 64,000,000 
ounces of that metal. Igneous rocks, both flows and intrusions, 
abound in Mexico, and practically all of the deposits are of Iatest 
Cretaceous or of Tertiary age, thus on the whole more recent than 
any of those of Canada and the United States, 

‘Tho most celebrated silver mines are of the type formed in or near 
volcanic flows near the surface. We need cite only Pachnea, Guana- 
junto, and Zacatecas; but there aro hundreds of other similar dis- 
triets, Of Inte the annual gold production has risen sharply to 
$20,000,000 or $25,000,000; part of this comes from silver or baso 
bullion, but the greater part is derived from veins in voleanie rocks 
similar to thoso just described and situated at El Oro, in the State 
‘of Mexico. It should not be overlooked, however, that there are 
also in the Cretaceous limestone countless though small intrusive 
masses of diorite or porphyries around which auriferous or argentif- 
erous veins or contact-metamorphic deposits have formed, and which 
contribute their share to the production, 




















‘rine aris, 


Evidences of a feeble mineralization are found in Cuba, Haiti, 
Porto Rico, and Jamaica and more or less placer gold was obtained, 
particularly during the sixteenth century from the first three islands 





‘rhe total production of silver tn Mexico In estimated as 122,500 metele tons, a quan 
tity fur greater than that ylelded by any other country In the world. (Bee Beywehlag, 
Kruvch and Vogt (Io LagerstStten, vol. il, p. 00 (Stuttgart, 1913)). 
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named, Eyen now 100 ounces or so are washed annually from the 
rivers of Porto Rico and perhaps the same amount from those of 
Haiti. The gold seems to be derived from the vicinity of intrusives 
‘such as diorito and serpentine, in part, if not altogether, of post- 
Gretaceous age. ‘The gold placers of Cuba were situated in the mid- 
dle part of the island, in the Santa Clara and Puerto Principe Prov- 
neces, Those of Haiti are said to have been highly productive in 
the early days of the Spanish régime. 


CENTHAL Ana, 


‘The Cordillera does not continue as an unbroken chain from Mex- 
ie into Colombia. ‘The structure of Central America is complex, 
‘with short easterly trending ranges of older rocks in Guatemala and 
Honduras. Farther south theso older rocks are submerged beneath 
Tertiary and Recent lavas, in part andesitic. ‘The Isthius connect- 
ing the two Americas is in fact marked by a chain of voleanic cones, 
many of which are active. 

‘Though some mineralization is found in the older rocks of pre- 
‘Tertiary age, the valuable deposits are mainly in andesitie or rhyo- 
litic rocks, and belong clearly to the class of veins which were formed 
near the surface, Some of these yield mainly gold, but in many eases 
they are of the well-known type in which gold and silver occur to- 
gether without notable amounts of the baser motals. Tho annual 
production of Contral America ranges from $1,500,000 to $1,500,000 
in gold and from 50,000 to 75,000 kilograms of silver, 

Guatemala contributes but little, though there are many prospects 
and placers on Motagua River on the Atlantic side, 

‘Honduras has tho reputation of great richness Its placors of 
Olancho and Choluteca were worked by the early conquerors, At 
present the greatest part of its production coms from the gold. 
silver mine of Rosario near Tegucigalpa. ‘The Republic is the largest 
silver producer in Central America. Gold to the value of about 
$600,000 is produced annually in each of the three States, San Sal- 
yador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, In Nicaragua rich placers have 
been worked in the Prinzapolea and other Caribbean rivers, and the 
gold mining district of Pis-pis in the northeustern part of the Re- 
public has lately attracted much attention, Costa Rica has had a 
considerable production from the plucers of Monte Aguacate. ‘The 
Abengarez and Montezuma lode mines, on the Pacific side, are now 
the chief producers, In San Salvador the production comes largely 
from the Butters mines. All of thess veins appear to bo contained 
in andesite or rhyolite, 

‘We find the same condition in Panama, though at present thore is 
little production from this State. ‘The Espirita Santo mine at Cana 
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near the Colombian boundary has been worked from the seventeenth 
to the twentieth century and the deposit is contained in ‘Tertiary 
andesite.* 


{rie SOUTIE AxoaeA coRDILLaMLA, 


General features—From Cape Horn to Colombia the South Ameri- 
can Cordillera or Andes forms a continuous chain closely following 
the coast. Its width ranges from 100 miles near Magellan Strait to 
500 miles in the latitude of Bolivia, North of Bolivia it again con- 
tracts to a width of about 300 miles, It is thus, considering its 
length, « narrow mountain chain, but nevertheless generally made up 
of three longitudinal units, In the north they are known as the 
eastern, eentral, and wostern cordillera or by other local names, In 
Peru they are spoken of as the Coast, Siorra, and Montafia regions, 
tho Inst being the eastern slopo of the Andes. In the south there are 
locally four subdivisions—the coast range, the western and the east- 
ern cordillera, and tho pro-Cordilleras or front ranges. Between tho 
‘eastern and western range lies, in Bolivia, the high platoau or “Alti- 
planicie.” In places, as in northern Chile and Bolivia, the western 
range itself partakes of the character of « plateau? 

‘Two ranges stand out by reason of great altitudes, both being rich 
in mineral deposits, Ono is the Sierra Blanca of northern Peru, in 
the western cordillern; tho other is the Cordillera Real of eastern 
Bolivia which includes the high summits of Sorata and Timani, 


I. GEOLOGY OF SOUTH AamERICA, 





INTRODUCTION, 


Tt will be admitted that it is no easy task to condense in a few 
pages what is known of the geology of n continent; and for the im- 
perfections and omissions in this account I must therefore ask the 
indulgence of the reader, 

Broadly speaking, the most prominent formations of the Andes are 
the Cretaceotis sediments, which extend almost without: interruption 
from northern Colombia to Tierra del Fuego. Of scarcely less im- 
portance though smaller in area, are the Tertiary and Recent lava 
flows and the intrusive masses of early Tertiary age, No great in- 
trusions of Cretaceous age appear to exist in South America, al- 
though the yoleanie activity in the Jurassic and Cretaceous was in- 
tense and yielded heavy masses of lava flows intercalated in these 
formations, 





‘Malcolm Maclaren (Gold, London, 1908), 
* Hualah Bowman Physlography of the Central Andes (American Journal of Selence, 
4th ser, vol, xxvll, pp, 107 und 878 (1890). 
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As far as known, the pre-Cambrian is only exposed in the north 
‘and on the Argentine side of the Bolivian high plateau. 


coroammtA AxD ECUADOR. 


‘The work of W. Sievers, A. Hettner, A. Stuebel, and Theodore and 
W. A. Wolf permits a general view of the geology of these countries. 
‘As alteady emphasized, the Andes of Colombia, divided into three 
chains, do not continue toward the Isthmns, but bend eastward 
toward Venezuela, The const, both in Colombia and Ecuador, is o¢- 
cupied by Tertiary strata. The Cordilleras consist in general of « 
core of crystalline schistose rocks which are generally referred to the 
pre-Cambrian, Above these there is u great break in both count 
‘The Paleozoic and the early Mesozoic apparently are missing. In- 
stead, the Cretaceous overlies the schists and the extensive beds are 
divided into the Lower and Upper, the latter being overlain by the 
Guaderas beds, probably also Cretaceous. ‘There was no marked 
folding during the Cretaceous. Quartz monzonites and allied rocks 
are reported from many places; they are older than the Tertiary and 
younger than the Upper Cretaceous. Flows of “labradorite porphy- 
Tite” and tuffs are embedded in the Cretaceous? 

‘The Cretaceous is unconformably overlain by the Tertiary. La- 
tites and tuff represent the volcanic activity of the early Tertiary, 
continued by the ejectamenta of a series of recent volcanoes, most 
strongly represented in Ecuador. 

‘A sketch map of the general geology of Ecuador, by W. A. Wolf 
shows similar conditions. ‘There is a broad belt of Tertiary beds 
along the coast adjoined by a narrow belt of Cretaceous with as- 
sociated eruptives. ‘Then follows the volcanic belt, Quito being 
placed at its eastern margin, and the main cordillera east of that 
city is built of granite and crystalline schists, all probably pre- 
Cambrian, 








vex, 


Much information on the geology of Peru is contained in the pub- 
lication of the Cuerpo de Ingenieros de Minas at Lima, which include 
also some of the important writings of Prof, G. Steinmann. ‘Tho 
results refer mainly to the western and central cordillera, and the 
geological features of the Montaia slope, clad in tropical vegetation, 
are us yet little elucidated. 









+B. Lehmat 
(Tachermat's 
(1913)). 

* Sketch of the Geology of Henador (condensed to Mining and Sclentite Prem, vol ey, 
No, 4 (duly 27, 1013)). 





fam oberes lo Magtatens 


ineralogiecho u. Potrographlache Stitellungen, yel. 3x3, pp. 203 to S00 
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Steinmann’s profiles* from the Pacific to Rio Marafion show 180 
Kilometers of Upper and Lower Cretaceous beds with interbedded 
voleanics, strongly folded and in part overturned toward the east, 
There are in these Cretaceous rocks numerous early Tertiary in- 
trusions of granodiorite and porphyries (“Andesitische Tiefenges- 
teine”), but few of them are more than 10 kilometers in width. In 
the valley of the Marafion, old (#pre-Devonian”) schists and gran- 
ites appear for the first time and probably form the continuation 
of the pre-Cambrian of Colombia and Ecuador. ‘The porphyritic 
intrusions are extremely numerotis, and Steinmann refers to them 
as “lncooliths,” thongh usually they have a yertical attitude, con- 
formable to the surrounding sediments, Farther south the gran- 
odioritic batholiths become even more abundant, one exposed in the 
Rimae River being 50 kilometers in width. ‘They always meta- 
morphose the surrounding Cretaceous limestone. 


BOLIVIA AND SOUTHERN TERT. 


A section across this region, recently described by J. A. Douglas; is 
830 kilometers long, but does not include the whole of the montaiia 
slope. Here the Andes are divided into the western cordillera, the 
Bolivian high plateau or the “Altiplanicio” and the eastern cordillera 
or the Cordillera Real. ‘The latter includes the highest summits, TIli- 
mani and Sorata, but contains no volcanoes or large masses of vol- 
canic rocks, It is largely built of older Paleozic sediments (Cam- 
brian, Ordovician, Silurian, and Devonian), mostly slates and sand- 
stones, and these are intruded by masses of granite, diorite, and por- 
phyries. ‘The Upper Devonian and the lower Carboniferous are both 
absent. 

Tn the Altiplanicie we find the same folded Paleozoics, with trans- 
greding Cretaceous in part terrigenous sediments, such as those of 
Coro-Coro, ‘The Cretaceous is covered by post-Miocene andesites, 

‘The western Cordillera along this seetion is essentially a volcanic 
‘range with numerous dormant or extinct voleanoes, and vast accumu- 
lations of lavas, including rhyolite, trachyte, and andesite. 

derlying these rocks and beautifully exposed along the Chilean 
coast as far north ag Arica are Jurassic and Cretaccous strata inter 
bedded with contemporary lavas und intruded by early Tertiary 
granular rock. ‘The latter range from quartz monzonite to quartz 
diorites, and are accompanied by pegmatite dikes, many of which 
carry tourmaline. ‘These intrusives are best exposed in the canyons, 





'Gebirgsblldung und Mamsengestelne In der Kordlllere Stdamerikas (Geologlache 
Rundachss, ol. 1, Pus 1-3, 1010). Weber gebundene Brasiinge In det Koetlero 
‘Siidamertkan (International Mining Congress, Diseeldort, 1910). 

*Sectlon seroas the Andes In Pera and Bolivia (Quarterly Joursal of Sclence, vol, xx, 
Pt. I, pp. 2 to 63 (1014)). 
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‘Donglas regards the intrusive rocks of the eastern cordillera as 
post-Devonian and pre-Jurassic in age; but this is apparently not 
proved, some authors calling them early Tertiary. 


om, 


Conditions similar to those just described prevail in Chile, We 
find here, however, a coast range of lower elevations, largely made up 
of Mesozoic sediments with interbedded voleanies and a main western 
range, plateaulike in the north, which is smrmounted by a long line 
of active volcanoes and often really constitutes the western margin of 
the Altiplanicie, The basement on which the voleanic cones rest is 
Jargely of Mesozoic sediments, more or less abundantly intruded by 
granodioritic rocks. South of Concepcion the intrusive granitic 
rocks increase in volume and aro bordered on the west by metamor- 
hosed sediments of doubtful age in Chiloo Island and tho Taytao 
Peninsvla. Quensel’s* researches have shown that a vast body of 
‘quarts dioritio intrusive, similar to the batholith of British Colum- 
bia, but of greater length, follows the const from Puerto Montt down 
to the extreme tip of the continent. 

On the onst sido this batholith is almost continuously adjoined by 
Movozoic sediments* in which groat flows of “quartz porphyry,” 
\porphiyrites,” and their tuffs are embedded. ‘Thess continue for 
4,000 miles or more northward along the eastern slopes. ‘The nomen 
‘lature is open to objection the rocks are rather rhyolites, andesites, 
eto. 

In this Patagonian region the distinction between the coast, central, 
‘and east Cordillera is less clearly marked. Pro-Contilleras or front 
ranges appear on the east sido and are made up of granitic Incco- 
lithic intrusions, ast of these, again, are found vast tablo-lands of 
basalt and othor Tertiary effusives, which slope eastward and in 
plucos roach almost across Patagonia, 

In southern Patagonia there is only one period of folding, involv- 
ing Gretaccous and Tertiary beds, while farther north and. indeed 
through the whole chain of the Andes there are two periods of fold- 
ing, one Jurassic ot older, the other Inte Mesozoic or eurly Tertiary, 


Anareeis, 
‘The recent work of Argentine geologists, such as R. Stappenbeck, 
H. Keidel, and others, has given us a clear idea of conditions along 


tho eastern slope of the Andes. This is rarely a simple slope but 
usually a succession of ridges, the more easterly of which are called 





icologloch-petroprapblsche Studien In der Patagvotachen Cordillera (Upsala, 1011), 

=Prmctieally all of tho eedinwnts of the region o€ Magellan Straltx aod ‘Tierra. dei 
Pwego are cobsldered ay belonging to the Mesomale veri. "On the west coast the batho. 
ale rocks face the nen. 
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the pre-Cordilleras. In the extreme north, in Salta and Jujuy 
Provinces, really the continuation of the Bolivian Altiplanicie, the 
Paleozoic rests, according to Keidel,* with marked discordance on 
phyllites and quartzites of probably pre-Cambrian age. 

In the eastern main Cordillera the marine Mesozoic (Jurassic and 
Cretaceous) rests unconformably on the basement of Paleozoic slates 
and includes great masses of flows of “quartz porphyries” and 
“melaphyres;” i. e4 rhyolites and basalts. 

In the pre-Cordillera of San Juan and Mendoza* there are heavy 
continental deposits of upper Carboniferous to Upper Triassic age, 
resting on a Paleozoic folded basement, According to I. Bowman 
and other geologists these pre-Cordilleras continue northward into 
Bolivia and here also consist, in Jarge part, of continental sandstone 
doposits, Small areas of porphyries and granite ate intruded in 
theso rocks. ‘Tho series is gently folded toward tho east. 

On the eastern slopes of the Andes, sedimentary rocks generally 
predominate. Two periods of folding are recognized—an older 
Paleozoic and a younger ‘Tertiary movement, the latter being desig- 
nated us the properly Andeno disturbances, Along the eastern bor 
dor the latter is marked by overthrusts and overturned folds. 





1Y, DISTRIBUTION OF SOUTH AMERICAN DEPOSITS OF GOLD. 
AND SILVER, 


In tho following paragraphs # brief summary is given of the dis- 
tribution of the precious metal deposits in each of the cordilleran 
‘States of South America. 





covounta, 


In Colombia we find the principal gold belt of the Andes, which 
under adverse circumstances yields annually a notable production of 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000, ‘This production is probably capable of con 
siderable expansion.’ ‘The total yield of that country, as calculated 
by Vincenta Restrepo, amounts to about $700,000,000; therefore 
Colombia takes its plice among the great gold-producing regions 
of the world. 

‘Tho deposits are mainly in the western and central ranges, which 
d into Panama, but bend eastward toward 

“Ueier den Han der Argentuinchen Andon (Siwogabeichio der Kalselchen: 
Konigichen Akademie der Wasooschatten (Wen, 101). Ppre4s-6T4, Bl. CMV AGT 1). 
Din eerenErgeiniae dar Stanichen,pologisches Untevachangea a Argeatiaten 
Cynon ‘ith wosston Congris Géologique International, Stockholm, pp. 1127 to 

*R, Kiappenbeck: La PreCordillera de San Juan y Mendosa (Anales, Minlaterlo de 
“Soe lata atte foe oll abe ney marind. tea fa the. prodocio of 

iateat statin foe : actlon of 
Colombia, the sgure belng $4,678,000. = 
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Venezuela, ‘The eastern range, in which the city of Bogota is situ- 
ated, appears to be lacking in precious metal deposits, 

‘Heavy gravel deposits containing gold and platinum are found 
along the coast on the Atrato and San Juan Rivers, but tho richest: 
placers, some of which are now being dredged successfully, lie along 
the drainage trending northward, in the Magdalena, Porce, Cauca, 
and Nechi Rivers. ‘These are deposits of great value though difficul. 
ties of transportation and climate have interfered with their suc- 
cessful exploitation. 

‘Tho majority of the lode mines are in the departments of Antio- 
quia, Cauca, Bolivar, Tolima, and Santander, of which the first two 
‘are the most important. 

Tho deposits are mostly typical quartz veins, often with erystal- 
lized native gold, and more or less pyrite, pyrrhotite, arsenopyrite, 
chalcopyrite, galena, and blende, occasionally also telurides. ‘They 
are closely related to the California type and undoubtedly allied in 
their genesis to intrusive rocks, Though the deposits usually oceur 
in granite and schists of probable pre-Cambrian age, porphyries or 
monzonites of much later date (probably early Tertiary) aro usually 
found close to them. ‘These intrusive rocks have sometimes been de. 
scribed as andesites or rhyolites.* 

Among the deposits there is also another class, the representatives 
of which yield gold and silver or silver alone, and which occur in 
undoubted flow rocks, such as andesite and rhyolite, Many of them 
contain stibnite, tetrahedrite, pyrargyrite, jamesonite, and stephunite 
and were formed under materially different conditions and near the 
surface. Such mines are those at Marmato and Echandia in Cnuca, 
and those near Manizales on the botindary of Tolima and Antioquia, 

Altogether Colombia must be considered as the most. promising 
gold-bearing region of South America. 


Apparently Ecuador is not rich in deposits of precious metals, 

‘The coast is occupied by Cretaceous and Tertiary sediments, the 

+ former including some intrusive rocks. ‘Theso are ndjoined by a’zone 
of igneous flow rocks of Tertiary or Recent. age, surmounted. by 
yoleanic cones, while, according to W. A. Wolf, the best authority 
on the subject, the main or eastern cordillera is built of ancient 
schists and crystalline rocks, 

Almont the whole of the moderate production of a few hundred 
thousand dollars comes from the ancient mines at Zaruma near the 
Peruvian boundary and 50 miles from the coast. According to J. R 
Finlay, these veins are contained in a fine-grained diorite. In the 


THEW. Nicholas ad 0. C. Farrington: The Orea of Colombia (allan No 38, Fad 
‘columbian Museuss, 1806). 
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Esmeraldas near the const and the Colombian boundary there are 
placer deposits which have not so far been successfully worked; the 
eastern ranges are also said to contain placers which may be derived 
from deposits of pre-Cambrian age. 


The conditions in Peru are very different from those in Colombia, 
‘There are relatively few gold deposits—some veins are being worked, 
and a certain amount of placer gold is obtained from the montaiia 
region of southern Peru. ‘The annual production of gold is rarely 
over $500,000; thanks to the eareful work of the Cuerpo de Ingenieros 
de Minas it is possible to gain an exact iden as to its derivation. 
Half of the production comes from the copper of Cerro de Pasco. 
One-sixth is derived from placers and one-fourth from gold-quartz 
mines proper. 

On the other hand, Pern is the leading silver-producing country 
in South America, the present annual output being about 9,500,000 
‘ounces or 200,000 kilograms, Of this again more than one-half is 
derived from the copper mines of Cerro de Pasco, a small amount 
from lead bullion, and the remainder from silver or gold-silver 
deposits, 

It is well known that Peru has yielded an enormous amount of 
filver. Professor Vogt has estimated 35,000,000 kilograms as the 
production from 1583 to 1910. Whether this is accurate or not, it is 
certain that Cerro de Pasco has contributed the greater part of the 
silver of Pern, 

‘Tho silver districts are very numerous and generally situated in 
the western cordillera in the Departments of Cajamarea, Libertad, 
Aneachs, Huanuco, Juin (Cerro de Pasco), Lima, Huancavelica, and 
Arequipa, It would seem that the silver production could be con- 
siderably increased. 

Geologically there is also great difference from conditions in 
Colombia. In Pern and Chile we find along the const and central 
Cordilleras a strong development of Jurassic and particularly Cre- 
taceous sediments, folded and in part overturned toward the east. 
‘These Mesozoic sediments contain embedded lava flows of the same 
age, which, however, do not appeor to be of importance as regards 
mineralization. 

‘According to Prof. G. Steinmann; the great majority of Peruvian 
deposits are undoubtedly in close genetic connection with numberless 
small intrusive masses of “ andesite,” “ dacite,” or “liparite.” ‘These 
names are confusing for the rocks are really deep-seated dioritic or 








*Oebirsabilduag und Massengesteloe ta der Kortilere Stdamerttas (Geologiache 
Rundecbeu, BA. 1, Heft 1-8 (1910). 
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monzonitic porphyries not at all connected with the “effusives” or 
flow rocks. 

Tt is thus clear that practically all of the Peruvian deposits are of 
the intermediate type, formed far below the surface. It is doubtful 
whether there are in Poru any deposits of the type of the ‘Tonopah, 
Comstock, or Pachuea veins. 

‘The great Cerro de Pasco deposits, for instance, occur in or close 
to n stock of “dacite” or “biotite andesite,” which has metamor- 
phosed the surrounding Cretaceous sediments. ‘The proper name 
would seem to be biotite-diorite porphyry. In their upper levels the 
veins carried probably secondary silver ores of wonderful richness, 
while in depth they have been found to contain low-grade copper 
ores, which now form the basis of « great industrial enterprise, 

Besides tho smaller bodies of intrusive porphyries, thers are also 
numerous large intrusive masses or “batholiths” of granodioritic 
rocks, Some of these form the central parts of the great ranges, and 
they may continue fora long distance with a width sometimes reach- 
ing 50 miles. Arotind these also there hus been snore 
‘xition, but of a more feeble charactor than uttended the intrusion of 
the porphyries, ‘The timé of intrusion is taken to be early ‘Tertiary. 

Tn the gold-bearing region of southeastern Pera (northeast and 
north of Lake Titicaca) wo find different. conditions, Here the 
folded sedimentary rocks aro of early Paleozoic ago and more or less 
intruded by porphyries and granodiorites. ‘This is in the regions of 
Carabaya and Sandia, and the Tnambari Basin on the montaia 
slope. A very widespread, though not intense, mineralization has 
tuken place; the primary gold deposits are apparently poor but the 
placers are widely distributed and numerous; partly successful nt- 
tempts have been made to mino them. ‘This belt is, in fact, the 
northern continuation of the great tin-silver-gold belt of the eastern 
ratige of Bolivia, 
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Bolivia produces little gold at the present time, but its placers on 
the montaiin side have at times yielded heavily. ‘They lie on the 
eastern slope of the great range, east of Lake Titicaca, which counts 
among its peaks Sorata and Ilimani, each over 21,000 feet in eleva- 
tion. Celebrated among these were the placers of Tipnani on the 
east slopes of Soratn, which have yielded great amounts of gold since 
the time of the conquerors. ‘There are many other localities south 
of this, Othor placers have been worked recently on the San Juan 
River near the Argentine boundary. At the present time only two 
gold veins are worked, both in the éastern range and said to be of the 
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“saddle reef” type inclosed in slates and sandstones ‘The quartz 
and free gold are accompanied hy pyrthotite, arsenopyrite, and 
pyrite, They thus belong ¢o the intermediate type accompanying 
intrusive rocks. ‘The ore is of low grade, 

Bolivia points with pride to its production of silver. ‘Tho yield 
from 1553 to 1910 is stated to have been 48,800,000 kilograms, to 
which the mines of Potosi are said to have contributed no less than 
80,000,000 kilograms, making this district the greatest silver mine tho 
world has known, Nor is this large production entirely a matter of 
the distant past, for it is said that the Compagnie de Huanchaca de 
Bolivin sent to the markets of the world from. its mines, which lie 
to the south of Potosi, silver and lead to the value of $50,000,000 
betwoen the years 1873 and 1888, At present Bolivia yields 80,000 
to 150,000 kilograms (2,500,000 to 4,800,000 fine ounces) per annum. 
A large part of this comes as a by-product from the tin mines; 
another part is derived from the mines near Huanchaca, 

‘The great minoral belt of Bolivia lies in the extremely rough chain 
which forms the eastern border of the Altiplanicie or high plateaus 
of that country, a region of Paleozoic folded slates with intrusive 
cores of diorite, granite, and porphyritic intrusions, Voleanoos and 
ava flows are gonerally absent, In this range there has been pro- 
Auced a widespread mineralization, in part of gold but more char- 
acteristically of tho peculiar typo of Bolivian tin veins first described 
by Stolzner, and carrying both silver and tin. All these deposits 
extonding from the Peruvian boundary almost to the Argentina 
border aro cortainly of the deep-seated typo connected with intrusive 
rocks, Tn general, these are porphyritic, and may be designated aa 
quartz porphyry or granitic porphyry, In the literature they aro 
froquuently referred to as andesite and rhyolite, which usago tends to 
produce an erroneous impression. ‘There are probably no deposits 
in Bolivia of the type formed near the surface in flow rocks. 

Interesting changes are observed in depth. Just as the Corro de 
Paseo silver voins turned into low-grade copper veins in depth, so the 
wonderfully rich silver veins of Potosi are shown, as the great monn- 
tain is penetrated by deep adits, to have been transformed into 
pyritic tin-bearing veins. The silver production from this district 
is now of smaller moment than formerly, 
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respects, has made little effort to study or keep account of its mineral 
deposits. 

The narrow strip of coast occupied by the Republic is in few 
places more than 150 miles wide, but extends from the eighteenth to 
the fifty-sixth degrees of south latitude From latitude 20° to 36°, 
a distance of 1,200 miles, this part of the Pacific slope is mineralized 
in @ complex and manifold way, while the remaining distance to 
Cupe Horn contains extremely few gold and silver deposits. This 
is surely a remarkable feature. 

Tt is not my purpose to describe the great resources in copper 
which have lately been developed in Chile; these deposits as a rule 
contain little or nothing of the precious metals. Chile has never 
yielded yery large amounts of gold. Atv the present time the pro- 
‘uetion appears to be diminishing, as may bo seen from tho following 
table, and does not exceed a few hundred thousand dollars per 
annum. The silver production is a little more valuable, but searcely 
reaches 0,000 kilograms (960,000 omnees) per annum. At no time 
hus the silver reached the figures of Bolivia and Pern, although 
the rich deposits of the northern coast during short period in the 
nineteenth century made Chile prominent’ among silver-producing 
countries, 

‘The present moribund condition of the industry certainly appears 
‘strange whon we consider the almost continuous chain of mining 
districts extending over w distance of 1,200 miles. 

‘The total gold production of Chile from the sixteenth century up 
to 1906 is estimated by Herrman* at $212,000,000. or less than a 
third of that of Colombia. 

‘Tho total production of silver is estimated nt 6,600,000 kilograms, 
only a small part, it will be observed, of the yield of Pern and 
Bolivia, 

‘The northern half of Chile shows in general a geological structure 
similar to thnt of the western cordillera of Pera. ‘Tho Jurassic and 
Cretuceons formations are strongly developed with contemporaneous 
Jaya flows of great volume. Tnto these are intruded granite por- 
phyries and diorite porphyries in. smaller stocks, as well as many 
Iwtholithie masses of granodioritie rocks. Both of these kinds of 
intrusions have brought mineral deposits. ‘There are finally heavy 
masses of Inte Tertiary lava flows, and in these we find a few repre 
sentatives of the type of precious metal veins which were formed 
near the surface. The great majority of deposits are associated with 
intrusive rocks and many of these carry tourmaline 
and gold, indicating that they were formed under conditions of high 
temperature. It is necessary to rend the descriptions critically, for 
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here, as elsewhere in Sonth American literature, andesite, dacite, 
and thyolite are names often used for intrusive Tertiary rocks, a 
survival of the old view that any Tertiary voleanie rock must belong. 
to one of these rock types, 

Some gold-bearing veins are found in rhyolite and allied flow 
rocks, for instance, at Gunnaco, southeast of Antofagasta, probably 
also at Sierra Overa, southeast of Taltal, and at Andacollo, south- 
west of Coquimbo. Other veins carrying both silver and gold occur, 
according to Mocricke,’ in andesite flows, in part tuffaccous, for 
instance, at Batuco and Corro Blanco. According to Moericke all 
veins of this typo seem to have a tendency to play out at a depth of 
n few hundred feet. 

Much more numerous are the gold quartz veins connected with 
intrusives, such us granites and quartz diorites, We find them at 
Canutillo,? north of Taltal, in diorite intrusive in Cretaceous lime 
stone. Others are found associated with tourmaline and copper ores 
nt Remolinos in Atacama, at Tamaya and La Higuera in Coquimbo, 
and at Tas Condes in Santiago, Another gold belt extends from 
Coquimbo down to Santingo, and to Rancagua and ‘Talea, south of 
this city. ‘These quartz veins ovcur mostly in granite near the con. 
tuct of schist, 

While silver is sometimes associated with gold, the richest silver 
mines of Chile, which yielded great amounts of the metal in the 
nineteenth century, occur as rule separate in Mesozoia limestone, 
intruded by or interbedded with greonstones of variouskinds. ‘They 
are characterized by extremely rich ore and antimonial and arsenieal 
silver minerals; some of them also contain silver amalgam, ‘Their 
genesis is donbtfal. ‘The gungue is mainly calcite. Tn depth these 
veins also are disappointing and the silver production of Chile ig 
ow only a fraction of what it was when these mines were in 
bonuna. 

Among these celebrated districts, mainly situated along the coast, 
are Huantajaya and Challacollo near Fquique, Chanareille (50 miles 
sonth of Copinpo), and finally « group of districts including Ar- 
queros and Condorineo (100 miles south of Copinpo). 

‘The great low-grade copper deposits, such as Braden’ and Chnqui- 
‘camata, appear to contain very little of the precious metals, 

Tn remarkable contrast to the northern half, so rich in precious 
metal deposits, the southern part of the Republic appears to bo 
amazingly poor in mineral deposits, Scarcely any mines are ro- 
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ported from this region except an auriferous vein worked by the 
Spaniards near Valdivia, and some auriferous beach sands along the 
‘const, for instance, on Chiloe Island. Not until we reach the Straits 
of Magellan are there any producing deposits, At Punta Arenas 
‘on these straits and on the eastern side of the Andes there are gold- 
bearing gravels rich enough to justify dredging, Similar placens 
are found on the south side of the straits in Tierra del Fuego, About 
1902 « dozen dredges wero erected here and for a number of years 
these gravels have contributed largely to the gold. production of 
Chile, yielding annually up to $100,000, ‘The production has de- 
creased materially during the Inst few years, owing, it is said, to 
difficulties in dredging the bowldery deposits, 

The difference in mineralization is intimately connected with a 
great, change in topographical and geological conditions.’ From 
latitude 42° down to Cape Horn the cordillers is invaded by the 
ocean and by ice, Its westerly margin is cut up into an intricate 
system of fjords, and its summits are clad in the armor of immense 
ice fields, A huge batholith of granitic and dioritic rocks occupies the 
whole western range, probably from Puerto Montt to the tip of the 
continent. This constitutes a striking analogue to the batholith of 
British Columbia; it is of greater length and its width in many 
places reaches 100 kilometers. On the east side the ice fields often 
cover its margins. On the west side the adjoining sedimentary rocks 
aro largely submerged, but on Wellington and Chiloe Islands these 
western sedimentaries begin to appear as metamorphosed schists of 
uncertain age. All along the eastern side the batholith is intruded in 
Mesozoic (Cretaceous and Jurassic) rocks, Along the eastern edge 
of the latter we find again front ranges of granitic laccoliths, such 
as Cerro Payne, Cerro Balmaceda, etc., most of them consisting of 
granitic rocks. ‘There is little doubt that the gold placers of Punta 
Arenas have derived their metal from the mineralization along the 
eastern side of the great Chilean batholith. It would be strange if 
this batholith would not be accompanied by mineral deposits. "That 
no such have been found may in part be accounted for by the ex. 
tensive present and former glaciation which wonld destroy. most 
placer deposits and to the fact that the region is extremely inhow. 

‘table. It would not be surprising if scientific prospecting lon; 
the borders of this bacholith should lend to thn pees od 
bearing deposits. 








ARoESEISA, 

The present Argentine production of gold and silver is very small 
indeed, and the country has never yielded large amounts of these 
metals. 
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‘The sierras of the pampas, like that extending from San Luis to 
Cordova, contain » feeble pre-Cambrian or early Cambrian miner- 
alization, referred to above, but these quartz veins appear to be poor 
in gold and silver. In the same vicinity there is also evidence of a 
inuch later development of gold deposits, perhaps connected with 
tho effusion of Tertiary andesitic Invas, but these veins which have 
tho character of crushed or sheeted zones are also poor in gold." 

‘The whole eastern slope of the Andes from the Bolivian plateau 
to the latitude of Suntiago de Chile shows x relatively feeble mineral- 
ization. ‘The slopes of the central cordillera und the pre-Cordilleras 
are largely composed of sedimentary rocks folded, overturned, and 
overthrusted toward the east, with relatively small and inconspicu- 
‘ous areas of igneous rocks,* which are designated as andesites and 
dacites, but which in reality seem to be holocrystalline intrusives. 
‘There are also smaller areas of granular rocks of Tertiary age, which 
wore designated as “Anden diorite” by Stelzner. 

Gold, silver, and copper prospects are rather abundant, but at very 
few places has serious work been undertaken. ‘The most. important 
deposit, located at Famatina, is a eopper-bearing vein with sulphar- 
senides and antimonides of copper and very little gold and silver. 

‘The eastern slope of the Andes in the northern half of the Argen- 
tine Republic is comparable in a way to the eastern Rocky Mountain 
chain of Canada, Both show overturned folds and overthrusts 
toward the cast, with comparatively little of intrusive rocks and 
attendant mineralization. ‘The gold-silver-tin belt of the 
Bolivian eastern cordillera apparently does nat enter the Argentine 
territory. . 

No lode deposits are reported south of Mendoza, except on tho 
headwaters of Neuquen River, at about the latitude of Concepeion 
in Chile, where there is a mining district of gold-bearing quartz veins 
in granite of uncertain age. Considerable work has been done on 
these, but the expected production does not seem to have been real- 
ized. ‘The ore is apparently of low grade, ‘The only other precious 
metal deposits reported from the eastern slope of the Andes in 
Patagonia are placers of doubtful value on the headwaters of Chu- 
but, Rio Gallegos, and other streams, Placers and some lode mines 
have been taken up at various places on the Argentine Tierra del 
Fuego, but little information is available as to their values, 

As observed above, the Mesozoic beds of the Patagonian cordillera 
and eastern cordillera are intruded by Inccolithic and batholithic 
masses of granitic rocks, and careful prospecting might well yield 








+H. Gerth: Constitucton géologea de la Provincia de San Tole (Analoy Mlalaterio de 
Agricultira, Heccion Geologico, Tomo x, No. 2, 1914) 
*R, Stappenbeck: La PreCordillera de Ban Juan y Mendora (Ibid, Tomo tv, No. 8). 
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favorable results, ‘The glaciation probably would have destroyed 
any placers which may have existed in this region, and this guide 
for the prospector is, therefore, generally lacking. 





Y. COMPARISON OF THE TWO CONTINENTS, 


Tt has been shown that the pre-Cambrian and early Paleozoic gold 
deposits predominate in the eastern part of North and South Amer- 
ica; that they are scattered irregularly over a wide territory and do 
not form well-defined belts except, locally; and that the heavy pro- 
Auction is very much localized. ‘There is reason to believe that such 
deposits occur here and there in the pro-Cambrian rocks of the 
cordilleran regions, though they are not casily differentiated from 
the later covdilleran period of mineralization. We note the marked 
Tocalization of rich deposits in the Black Hills and in the Porcupine, 
which may be compared to tho strongly auriferous districts of the 
Guianas and Minas Geraes. Wo observe, also, that as far as this 
earliest, mineralization is concerned, both continents nre about equally 
rich. No silver deposits of this period, such as are concentrated to 
such a remarkable dogree at Cobalt, Ontario, are known from South 
America. 

Tn tho cordilleran region of South Ameriea the principal and 
almost the only period of mineralization seems to be that of the early 
‘Tertiary, while in North America an important. series of deposits 
dntes from the early Cretaceous, The batholithic and smaller in- 
trusions in South America all appear to date from early Tertia 
and tho lose connection between intrusion and mineral: 
zation is cumulatively strong and convineing. ‘The same general prin- 
ciples of association of the two agencies apply in the two continents. 

'So far, no definite evidence has been adduced that the great Iava 
flows of the Jurnssic and Cretaceous contain mineral deposits of that 
gonorl age. Tn North America many intrusions—in fact the greatest 
batholiths—date from tho earliest Cretnceons, No such ocomrrences 
are found in South America, 

From northern Mexico to Chile the Cretaceous is by far the most 
prominent of the sedimentary formations, while the Carboniferous 
Timestone, so important for the mineralization of the Cordilleras in 
the United States, is entirely lncking. 

Another interesting feature is the great scarcity in South America 
of Tertiary deposits of gold and silver occurring in Inte Tertiary 
Jayas and formed close to the surface. Popularly the majority of 
deposits in South America are ascribed to this group, and even the 
latest textbooks fall into this error. There are some of these inter- 
esting and rich deposits in the southern Provinces of Colombia, but 
none have been recorded in Peru and Bolivia, In Chile they re- 
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appear at some places stich as Guanaco, Batueo, and Cerro Blanco, 
but compared to the deposits of other classes they aro rare. This 
is remarkable, when we consider the widespread occurrence in Cen- 
tral America, Mexico, and the western United States of deposits of 
the type of Pachuca, Guanajuato, the Comstock, and Tonopah, all 
marked by certain well-defined characteristics. 

‘A large number of deposits in Colombia, Bolivia, and Chile ap- 
proach the high-temperature veins by their content of pyrrhotite 
and tourmaline, 

‘A curious fact is that, so far, no contact-metamorphic deposits are 
Aeseribed from Peru and Chile, although metamorphism of the 
Cretaccous limestone by the granodioritio intrusions is often men- 
tioned, In the Cordillera Real of Bolivia they would hardly be 
expeeted, for there the intruded rock is generally a slate or sandstone. 

‘The poverty of the eastern front ranges of the Andes is paralleled 
by the lack of precious metal deposits in the eastern or Rocky Moun- 
tain Rango of Canada, 

North America stands out in its richness of placer deposits derived 
from veins of the Cretaceous intrusive period. In South America 
there is no real counterpart to tho great placers of California, tdaho, 
Montana, Alaska, and Yukon Territory. 

‘The placer deposits of the Andes, which were locally rich, were 
mostly found on the eastern slopes of tho eastern ranges, and were 
derived from gold-bearing veins in Paleozoic slates, with intruded 
granite porph 1 allied rocks, 

Colombia stands out prominently as the most valuable gold-bearing 
region of the Andes, from which, in spito of many difficulties, we may 
expect a considerably increased produ 

‘The next region is formed by Peru and northern Chile—a region of 
very numerous mining districts in which the mineralization is chiefly 
in the direction of silver and copper with a few gold-bearing locali- 
ties, which, however, do not seem to be able to achieve great pro- 
duction, No doubt the silver output could bo materially increased, 
parteiularly where silver occurs with copper, In looking over the 
humerous gold-bearing distriets of central Chile the student would 
ike to uscertain the conditions which in so fayored a country have 
held back the production to such a marked degree, 

‘The third region is formed by the Cordillera Real of Bolivia, with 
its rich mineralization of tin, silver, and (subordinately) gold. Un- 
doubtedly this region is one of the most promising in South America. 

Lastly, a striking contrast is presented between the two tips of the 
cordilleran chain, At the north is Alaska, rich in gold, at the south 
is the Patagonian cordillera, with its gigantic batholith, so promising 
theoretically, so barren in reality, It is barely possible that theory 
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may be vindicated and that valuable deposits may be found hereafter 
in this vicinity, 

Tt is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the South Ameriean Andes 
‘are somewhat less intensely mineralized in precious metals than the 
corresponding chain in the northern continent, and that even progress 
and enterprise will be unable to raise its production of gold und silver 
toappronch the figures attained by North America, 


APPENDIX, 
Production of gold and silver in the American Continent for 1913, 
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Average production of gold in the American Continent for the yours 1903-1912, 
(rom the Reports of the Director of the Mint and from the tabley In Mloeral Industry.) 
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THE COMPOSITION AND STRUCTURE OF METEORITES 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF TERRESTRIAL ROCKS.! 


By Grosse P Mocetrt, 
Head Curator of Geology, V. 8. 





(With 9 plates) 


‘The name “meteorite” is applied to masses of stone and iron 
which occasionally find their way to the earth from space. ‘They are 
the tangible evidences of the identity of matter in the meteor or 
shooting star with that of our sphere. Their fall, if such it can 
properly be called, is accompanied by a rush and roar like that 
attendant upon the swift flight of any solid body through the atmos- 
phere. Almost invariably, also, there is an explosion or series of 
explosions giving rise to sounds comparable to the firing of musketry 
or heavy canmonading, Falls occurring after sundown are usually 
necompanied by a trail of light 
which is due to combustion caused 
by the pressure of the atmosphere. 

Few accurate illustrations of falls 

are available, since the brief time 

occupied by the phenomenon gives 

little opportunity for photograph 

or sketch and too much is left to 

the imagination to make them of ri. 1—Sruxt wereoury, 
value. Those here given (pl. 1) oa 
are of falls which took place near Quenggouk in India in 1867 
and in Knyahinya in 1866. The meteorite as found, if a ston pre- 
sents almost invariably a thin, glassy, dark colored crust, which is due 
to the fusion of the meteorite on its outer surface and the rapid cool- 
ing which ensues on its reaching the ground. In many instances, it i 
beautifully fluted by this stripping off of the fused material 
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its 
flight through the atmosphere, as shown in the stone which fell near 
Bath Furnace, Kentucky, 1908 (fig. 1). 


Although it is estimated that thousands and even millions of these 
bodies come into our atmosphere every day, but few of them reach 








‘Adapted from a lecture delivered before the eclogical Society of Washlagton. 
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the earth in recognizable form, being entirely consumed, while of 
those that do survive but « comparatively sinall number are ever 
found. Ward, in his summary of 1904, gave the number of distinct 
falls and finds recorded, and of which specimens have actually been 
held in human hands, as 815. The total weight of meteoric matter 
annually added to our earth, a considerable part of it probably as 
mere meteoric dust, has been estimated ut 100,000 tons. 

Meteorites, as they come to us, are unquestionably fragments, Tn 
many instances, perhaps in most instances, their final breaking up 
took place after-entering our atmosphere, and to this is due the 
explosion which is an almost invariable accompaniment of a metoorio 
fall, The smallest recorded meteorite constituting an entire fall is 
that of Mihlau in Austria, which weighed 5 grams; the largest ix 
the monster iron brought by Commander Peary from Cape York, 
Greenland, in 1897 and which weighed somo 37j tons, Second only 
to this ia the so-called Bacubirito iron, a largo, sealelike mass lying in 
Sinaloa, westorn Mexico, which may perhaps weigh 15 to 20 tons, 
Both of these, it will be noted, aro irons, The largest known in 
vidual meteoric stone is that of Knyahinya, Hungary, which weighed 
293.5 kilos or 645 pounds, 

All moteorites thus far found are unquestionably of igneous origin. 
It is customary to divide them upon lithological grounds into three 
classes which merge into one another, however, by all gradations, 
‘These arv: (1) Those of an almost purely metallio nature, composed 
mainly of nickel-iron with nickel and iron phosphides and sulphides 
which are known as siderites. The Casas Grandes iron, weight 
somw 8,407 pounds (pl. 2) is a good example of this type. (2) ‘Those 

of w spongy mass of iron inclosing silicate minerals and 
Known as stony irons, siderolites, or pallasites, like that of Mount 
Vernon, Kentucky (pl. #). (8) Those which are essentiully stony 
throughont and known as meteoric stones or acrolites of which that 
of Modoc, Kansas (fig. 1, pl. 4), is. good illustration. ‘Those clases 
I will consider in the order given, but will first refer briefly to the 
Kinds of elementary matter the meteorites contain and thelr form 
of chemical combination, 

Out of tho moro than 40 elements that have been reported as found 
in meteorites, the presence of the following, named in alphabetical 
order, may be considered as fairly well established: Aluminum, 
argon, calcium, earbon, chlorine, chromium, cobalt, copper, helium, 
hydrogen, iridium, iron, magnesium, manganese, nickel, nitrogen, 
oxygen, palladium, phosphorus, platinum, potassium, radium, ruth. 
cnium, silicon, sodium, sulphur, titaninm, and vanadium, ” ‘These 
are all constitutents of our own sphere also, though their mode 
of combination is in some cases radically different. In the list given 
below, the minerals of meteorites ure divided into essential and accss. 
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|. SKETCH OF FALLING METEORITE AT QUENGGOUK, INDIA, IN 1857. 
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2. SKETCH OF FALLING METEORITE AT KNYAHINYA, HUNGARY, IN 1906, 
Sttaugpibeeebt de K, Aka, dee Wiss 15, 
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FiG. 2-POLISHED SLICE OF BASALT SHOWING METALLIC GRANULES IN SILICATE 
BASE, 
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sory, including under the first term those constituting any essential 
partund the presence or absence of which affects them fandamentally ; 
while the accessory minerals include those occurring in smaller and 
usually inconsequential quantities. The essential minerals then a 





Nickel-iron, olivine, orthorhombic and monoclinic pyroxenes, plagio- 
clase feldspar, maskelynite, and iron sulphides. ‘The accessories are: 





ite, cobenite, daubreelite; the guses carbon monoride and dioxide, 
hydrogen and nitrogen; lawrencite, magnetite, oldhamite, osbornite, 
schreibersite, a calcium phosphate to which the name of merrillite 
has been given, and tridymite. In addition there is occasionally 
small amount of undifferentiated glass. Concerning these minerals 
a fow explanatory remarks seem necessary, since several of the com- 
pounds are little or quite unknown among terrestrial rocks. 

‘The metallic iron of meteorites invariably carries nickel and cobalt 
in amounts varying from 4 to 20 per cent of the former and 0.5 to 2 
per cent of the latter. ‘The nearest approach to this composition in 

irons is found in the awaruite of New Zealand, which con- 
per cent of nickel and 31.02 per cent of iron, and joseph 
inite of Oregon which carries theoretically 72.42 per cent of nickel 
and 27.68 per cent of iron. The Ovifak, Greenland, iron,a constituent 
of basalt, carries at the maximum only between 6 and 7 per cont 
nickel. Perhaps the most interesting feature on the part of most 
Inetooric itons is an apparent tendency to separate on crystallizing 
into alloys of more or less definite composition which owing to their 
varying solubility give rise to well-defined and characteristic mark- 
ings known as Widmanstitten figures when a polished surface is 
treated with dilute acid. ‘These alloys were studied by Reichenbach 
in 1861, who gave to them the name balkenseiaen or kumacite, ban- 
clsen ot tacnite and filleixen or plessite, the Inst named being prob- 
ably'a mixture of the other two. ‘The following analyses of kamavits 
and taenite from the iron of Welland, Canada, were made by Prof, 
Davison, of Rochester: q 
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Tt should be stated, eae that analyses made by various 
workers are found not to agree at all closely, a fact doubtless due in 
large part. to the difficulty of separating them perfectly one from 
another. The etched alice of the Casas Grandes iron on plate 2, fig. 2 
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well shows the characteristic Widmanstiitten figures on an octahedral 
iron of medium texture. ‘The smaller, more highly magnified section 
here reproduced (fig. 2) shows 
more plainly the portions to w 
the various names aro 
Tt his been shown by Berwe 
of Vienna, and some 
tests 
National Museum, that the octa- 
hedral structure can be changed 
heating for a more or less pro- 
longed period at temperatures far 
below that of fusion, 
not improbable that the 
or we Structure characteristic of 
cous the ataxite group may, in some 
least, be of a secondary 
10 is evident that the full significance of the crystallization 
of meteoria irons is to be learned only by synthetic studies such as it 
ig to be hoped may be undertaken in the Inboratories of some of o 
more modern institutions, 
Associated with the nickel-iron is ai variably an iron-nickel 
phosphide of a somewhat variable formula named *schreibers 
by in 1847, A dendritic form of this occurri 
in the Mexico, iron is 
shown in figure phide 
of iron, often in the form of 
rounded nodules, is also a com 
mon constituent as shown in 
the etched s of tho Casas 
Grandes iron. (fig. 2, pl. 2). 
This appears to be a monosul 
phide and wasnamed “troilite” 
by Huidinger. “Meunier, how- 
ever, thinks to have shown it 
to be pyrrhotite. As the m 
eral is without erystalline 
form and rarely pure, there i 
room for doubt in the matter. E suowiva 
Carbon is a common con senmminaire, 
stituent. The appearance of a cubic form of graphite in the 
Magura iron was noted by Haidinger in 1846, Such forms 
Were suggested by Rose to be pseudomorphs after the diamond, 
bit no satisfuctory evidence was offered in proof. In 189% 
Messrs. Jerofeietf and Latschinoff, in studying the carbon: 
meteorite of Novo-Urei, Russia, found a graphitic mineral having 
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the hardness and shape of the diamond. ‘Tn 1889 E. Weinschenk 
separated from the Magura iron a minute quantity of transparent 
crystals which were hard enough to scratch ruby, and burned in 
oxygen, forming carbonic acid. In 1891 A. E, Foote, in cutting the 
Canyon Diablo meteoric iron, found a black, vitreous mineral having 
1 hardness above that of sapphire, and which he announced to be 
diamond. Later, O. W. Huntington, by dissolving a considerable 
quantity of this iron, was able to isolate a considerable number of 
minute, colorless particles which had not merely the hardness of 
diamonds, but the crystal outlines as well. ‘The crystals found by 
Huntington were, it should be stated, minute—but about a hundredth 
of an inch in diameter. Since Huntington's work, diamonds have 
been separated from the Canyon Diablo and other irons by several 
workers, 

Under the name of Cliftonite, Fletcher in 1887 described w form of 
carbon oceurting in minute cubical crystals with dodecuhedral and 
tetra-kis-hexuhedral modifications which he found in. the iron 
meteorite of Youndegin, West Australia. ‘The crystals were of puro 
carbon, easily frangible, with « hardness of 2.5 and specific gravity 
of 212, After w full consideration of their crystalline form and 
physical condition with especial reference to their possible psendo- 
morphous nature, Fletcher concluded that they represented *nn allo- 
tropic condition of crystallized carbon distinct from both diamond 
and graphite,” and gave the name, as above, 

Carbon in the form of graphite, both erystalline and amorpho 
is w common constituent of meteorites, particularly the iron-rich 
varioties, where it occurs in disseminated seales and nodular masses 
often of considerable size, ‘The percentage amount by weight is al- 
ways small owing to the relative lightness of the carbon, but in the 
Novo-Urei, Orvinio, and some other stones, it is sufficiently nbundant 
to impart to them a decided dark gray to nearly black color. ‘The 
Novo-Urei stone was estimated to contain some 126 per cent of 
amorphous carbon, and 1 per cent in the form of diamond. 

Cohenite is the name given to a carbide containing some 90 per 
cent of iron, 3.5 per cent of nickel and cobalt, and 6.3 per cent of 
carbon, Daubreelite is a sulphide of iron and chromite of the 
formula, FeS, CrS,, which was isolated, analyzed, and named by. 
J, Lawrence Smith in 1876. Lawrencite is a green, semisolid ferrous 
chloride almost invariably present in meteorites, but which undergoes 
such ready oxidation as to shortly disappear on the immediate sur- 
face. ‘The mineral is a sore trial to all keepers of meteorite collec- 
tions. Oldhamite is the name given by Maskelyne in 1962 to a cal- 
cium sulphide found in the meteorite of Busti, India. It occurs 
in microscopic proportions in rounded granular forms of a chestnut 
brown color. Under atmospheric influences it passes by oxidation 
into gypsum. ‘The same investigator gave the name “osbornite” to 
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‘a mineral occurring in small, golden yellow octahedra in this same 
meteorite, and judged from partial analysis to be an oxysulphide of 
calcium and titanium. Free silica in meteorites is extremely rare, 
‘Maskelyne described what he considered a rhombic form of quartz 
‘as constituting nearly one-third of the siliceous portion of the Brei- 
tenbach pallasite, ‘The association of free silica in such proportions 
with olivine and native iron is quite unusual, 

From what is known regarding terrestrial basie igneous rocks, the 
feldspars of meteorites would naturally be assumed to belong to the 
more basic varieties, 1s labradorite and anorthite. Few actual and 
complete analyses aro available owing to the difficulty of securing a 
suflicient quantity of material in a fair degree of purity. Those 
given below from the meteorites of Tlvittis, Hessle, and Shergotty 
show that in at least two instances the feldspar is approximately oligo- 
clase, a form characteristic of rocks of intermediate acidity, as the 
diorites, ‘The third analysis represents « completely isotropic, color- 
Jess mineral forming, together with augite, the essential constituents 
of the meteorite of Shergotty, and which is rogarded by Tschermalk, 
who described it in 1872, as a re-fused feldspar, near Inbradorite in 
composition, ‘To this he gave the name “maskelynite.” Tt should be 
stated that Groth was inclined to regard it as an independent species 
and allied to loucite. 
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‘The feldspars, it may be said asa general statement, aro not promi- 
nent constituents of meteorites and are limited mainly to those of a 
basaltic type, In these they occur in the characteristic, Inth-shaped 
forms, polysynthetically twinned. Tn the chondritie types they oc 
cur in the form of sporadic granules, sometimes showing twin strim, 
and in the nearly isotropic maskelynite forms occupying the inter- 
spaces of other silicates. Concerning the other silicates present, it 
may be said that the olivines, excepting in the barred chrondritic 
forms, apparently differ in no essential particulars from those of ter- 
restrinl rocks. ‘The pyroxenes, however, show interesting peeu- 
Tiarities, We find, as among terrestrial rocks, both orthorhombic 
and monoclinic forms, but the first named are the more common, 
‘These occur in colorless to grayish—rarely greenish—forms, and in 
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several of the known instances prevail to the almost entire exclusion 
of other constituents. ‘The more common varieties, as will be noted 
from the accompanying table, are. enstatite and bronzite, though 
hypersthene has been reported in the stone from Shalka, ‘The min- 
eral, however, is not as pleochroic as is its terrestrial counterpart. 
‘Many of these have been identified erystallographically, and agree in 
form and faces with those of terrestrial rock, although the erystal 
outlines and cleavages ure, as a rule, very poorly developed. 
Anatywen of meteoric orthorhombic pyrorencs. 
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In addition to these terrestrial forms there are others radically 
different, Especially characteristic are eccentric and radiated forms 
some of which are shown in the photomicrographs (pls. 8 and 9). 

The monoclinic pyroxenes are less abundant than the ortho- 
rhombic, and but for inclined extinetions of clinopinacoidal sections 
are often difficult to distinguish. ‘The most striking peculiarity of this, 
form isn decided tendency to polysynthetic twinning. ‘This mani- 

+ fests itself in fine, parallel strintions traversing tho section and has 
caused the mineral on easual inspection to be mistaken for a plagio- 
clase feldspar, Most of the analyses given in the literature are of © 
materials separated from other constituents by the use of acids, but 
I have here limited myself to two analyses of such as have been 
separated mechanically. 
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‘As will be noted, these show very smnall amounts of alumina as 
compared with pyroxenes found in terrestrial rocks. The mineral 
from Busti compares closely with diopside in composition, while that 
of Shergotty is more nearly that of hedenbergite, 

‘The form and internal structures of meteoric masses are no less 
interesting than their composition. ‘The crystalline structure of tho 
iron-rich forms I have already referred to, ‘The external form as 
they come to earth vuries almost indefinitely, as shown in plates 2, 4, 
6, and 7. From the almost wholly metallic types there is a some. 
what abrupt gradation through the stony irons shown in the sec 
tion of the pallasite from Mount Vernon, Kentucky (pl. 8), to 
the stony forms in which iron may be almost wholly lacking, In 
the Mount Vernon pallasite the only essential mineral aside from the 
metallic compounds is olivine, which appears as rounded blebs rarely, 
if ever, with crystal faces, held in a mesh or sponge of iron. Between 
the iron and the olivine there is commonly a thin plate of schreiber- 
site, This iron contains a considerable quantity of lawrencite, which 
exudes from a freshly cut surface as ferruginous drops of moisture, 
resulting in some instances in serious disintegrations. Occasional 
‘examples of these stony irons have been found in which tho olivines 
are 0 thoroughly shattered as to constitute n breccia with a metallic 
cement. Such a one is that from Admire, Kansas, » slab of which is 
shown in plate 5. Ttis clearly shown here that the metallic portions 
aro of secondary origin and have been introduced subsequent to the 
shattering of the olivine. In figure 3 of plate 5 is given n more highly 
magnified view of ono of the interstitial metallic areas of tho same 
meteorite. ‘The area is but some three-quarters of an inch in netual 
length. ‘The dark, outer portion is mainly olivine, the bright border « 
the nickel-iron, and the dark interior a spongy mass of iron with 
troilite and lawiencite. The acieular forms extending across the dark 
area are also of iron. Between the bright border and dark interior 
is a thin belt of schreibersite, which, however, does not show in the 

‘The nearest approximation in structure among terrestrial rocks to 
the pallasites is that of the iron-bearing basalts, an example of which 
from the Nugsauk Peninsula, Greenland, is shown in figute 2 plate 4, 
in which the white portions are of metal and the darker ground of 
silieates, The resemblances, on the whole, are quite remote, however, 

Passing to tho stony meteorites, as those of the Allegan, Michigan, 
type (fig: 3, pl. 7), we meet with a class of phenomena which ure of 
greater interest to the average petrographer. According to thei 
ternal structure and the presence or absence of feldspar us eavntia] 
constituents, the stones mostly fall into two general groups the 
basaltic and chondritic. ‘The first mentioned are made ‘up of lethy 
shaped plagioclase with augite and olivine or enstatite, as the ease 
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may be. ‘The meteorite of Shergotty; India, is a good illustration of 
this type (fx 1, pl 8). It is, however, not-an abundant form, A 
nearly feldspar-tree type closely allied to our terrestrial pyroxenites 
is shown in figure 2, plate 8, which is from a photomicrograph of a 
stone which fell at El Nakhla, Egypt, in 1011. 

‘At least 90 per cent of the stony meteorites belong to the class 
called by Rose “chondritic,” from ova, a grain, in allusion to 
the rounded and oval bodies or chondrules which are so eminently 
characteristic (plates 7 and 8). These chondrules consist at times of 
minerals of a single species, though sometimes of a number of species, 
which are embedded in a more oF less coherent ground of a clastic or 
crystalline nature, ‘The chondritic material is usually of olivine or 
enstatite, more rarely a monoclinic pyroxene, and more rarely yet 
feldspathic, ferruginous or graphitic. Figure 4, plate 8, is from 
a photomicrograph of a meteoric stone found near Hendersonville, 
North Carolina, ‘The single chondrule, as shown, is of olivine with 
i gratelike or barred structure, some of the bars of which, it will be 
observed, are curved. It is embedded in a fine, granular ground of 
olivine, enstatite, and monoctinic pyroxene. 

Other examples of chondritic structure are shown in plate 9. Fig- 
ure 1 is a not unusual type of chondrule in which the pyroxenes are 
idiomorphic. ‘These porphyritic forms often present, the only sp- 
preciable amount of pure, glassy base I have thus far observed in 
meteorites. Often, however, in place of glass, the interstices of the 
phenocrysts ure occupied by a fibrous material evidently of the same 
inineralogical nature, but not sufficiently individualized to render an 
optical determination possible. Figure 2 of the same plate shows an 
onstatite chondrule from the meteorite of Coon Butte, Arizona, ‘This ~ 
shows a marginal row of independent crystals, butitis to be noted that 
between crossed nickels the entire chondrule is resolved optically into 
tivo portions, the angle of distinction between which is some 30°. 
Figure 3 from the Elm Creek stone shows a chondrule of enstatite 
almost perfectly spherical, » not uncommon feature; others show an 
indistinctly radiating, featherlike cluster of enstatite which is al- 
most comparable with the frost erystals formed during cold morn- 
ings on window panes. In figure 4 from the Parnalles, India, stone, 
tho secondary nature of the metallic iron is shown in the manner in 
which it encompasses and penetrates the mass of the fragmental 
chondrule, i 

"To those at all well informed it must have already been made evi- 
dent that we have in meteorites some interesting and wide variations 
in both composition and structure from those found in. terrestrial 
rocks, So far as yet discovered, the meteorites contain no elements 
unknown to our earth, although the form of combination may 
be radically different. Schreibersite, lawrencite, oldhamite, daubree- 
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Tite, and troilite are largely, if not wholly, unknown among terres- 
triul rocks, while nickel-iron is rare. On the other hand such com- 
mon terrestrial minerals as free quartz and the compounds of silica 
‘with aluminum, calcium, and the alkalies, a3 orthoclase, albite, nephe- 
ine, the micas and amphiboles are rarely, if ever, found in meteorites, 
Such secondary ininerals 1s serpentine after olivine, tale, chlorite or 
hornblende after pyroxenes, and indeed any minerals requiring tho 
agency of water or the vapor of water for their production, as zeo- 
lites, the micas, tourmatines, ete., are also tucking. It is evident 
that the meteorites were formed under conditions of a limited sup- 
ply of oxygen and that they have since their formation been sub- 
jected to high temperatures and the reducing power of guses, 

All meteorites may be traced unmistakably to an igneous origin, 
and are of a basic nature, related closely to the basalts, pyroxenites, 
and’ peridotites among terrestrial forms. None havens yet been 
discovered which can be considered as sedimentary, or metamorphic 
a8 the word is commonly used, although many of the tufuceous forms 
have undergone certain changes that may be ascribed to the high 
temperatures and reducing vapors already referred to. But there 
is among them nothing comparable with our sind and Timestons 
or argillites, and absolutely nothing of u fossil nature or necessarily 
indicative of any form of animal or vegetable life, although in years 
past some of the peculiar radiating and branched forms such as 1 
have shown have been mistaken for and even described and figured as 
fossil corals and erinoids, 

‘That meteorites as they come to our eatth are plainly fragments 
of preexisting thas been already stated. Some of these, like 
those of Starnern and Shergotty, owe their internal structures to 
direct crystallization from a molten magma. Nevertheless, the struc. 
tures are by no means similar to those found in terrestrial rocks, 
As a whole, they show evident'signs of hasty crystallization, "The 
Shergotty stone, to be sure, has'a somewhat familiar aspect, but it 
Belongs to a type standing almost wholly by itself. So far as T can 
recall, no structure is found among terrestrial rocks more nearly 
approaching that of the chondritic meteorite than that of the orbien- 
lar gabbro of Davie County, North Carolina, or the kugel granite 
of Sweden. ‘Tho resemblance is, however, morely suggestive, and 
disappears the moment the rock is submitted to critical study. "Tn a 
farge proportion of the kugel chondiitic stones the structure of the 
ground is quite obscure, though the chondrules contain well-devel- 
oped, us well as radiating and acictilar forms, which result from cool. 
ing of molten material. The absence of a glassy base from the 
ground which bears tho chondrites is antagonistic to the idea of 
the origin of both portions through the same agencies and under the 
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same conditions. Concerning these chondritie types, Sorby, as Tong 
ago as 1866, expressed himself as follows: 

Tt would, therefore, appear that, nfter the material of the meteorites was 
melted, a considerable portion was brokea up into small fragments, subse 
quently collected, together, ond more or lew consolidated by mechunteaL and 
‘chemlen! actions, among which mnst be classed 2 segresatlon of tron, either in 
‘he motallle state or in combination with other substances. Apparently this 
breaking wp occurred in some cases when the melted matter had become eey¥ 
falling, but In others tho forms of the partices lead tbe to conclnde tbat tt 
‘was broken up into detached globules whilst stfll melted (Mesi-Madaras, Par- 
hallee). This scems to have been the erizin of some of the round salon met 
‘lth In meteorites, for they oceaslonally til contain considerable ammount of 
glass, and the crystals which Rave been formed In It are arranged in groups, 
Fdiating from one or more polnts on the external surface, in sach & manner 
fis tn indicate that they were developed after the fragments had soqulred thelr 
Present spheroklal shape. (Awssun, ete.) 

‘Tschermak, of Vienna, to whom is due some of the best of tho 
carly work by modern methods, said, in describing the meteorite of 
Orvinio, Italy 

1 rogant the chondritic meteorites ax attrition tufts and the kugels of the 
same ax such rock partices ax owing to thelr tonshness, have hecome rounded 
rather than broken into splinters, 

‘Tho attrition, he thought, might have taken place in the chimneys 
of volcanoes, Reusch, of Christiana, from a study of the Tysnes 
stone, announced, in 1889, his belief that the typical chondrales are 
but small rounded fragments, the form of which is due to external 
causs and not to internal structure. He conceived the bronzite 
knugels to have had originally a conical form, such as is sometimes 
seen in radiating iron pyrites, the upper surface of the nodules form- 
ing the base of the cone. When these beeome worn down by attrition, 
the point breaks away, and hence in the section the radial point 
always lies without the kugel. F, Rinne, writing as Inte as 1895, 
compares the chondrules of meteorites to certain bodies observed by 
him in the voleanie tuffs of Westphalia. ‘These he describes as show- 
ing a yellow-brown, glassy base with sharply defined “cinspring- 
lings” of olivine and monoelinie pyroxenes. These tuffs, however, 
show gus eavities in this glassy base, while the meteorites do not. 
‘The structure obsorved in'the Kernouvé meteorite, and which I have 
roferred to in that of Hendersonville, North Carolina, where larger 
granules of silicate minerals are surrounded by finer, dustlike mate- 
rial with no interlocking o true glassy base, he regards as a breccia, 
due to crushing and partial refusion or a sintering, in this agreeing 
with Tschermak. He claims to have produced similar forms by 
sintering an olivine sand. 

My own views on the subject have undergone no material change 
since expressed in'an article by Dr. H. N. Stokes and myself in 1900, 
when describing the meteorite of Allegan, Michigan, a somewhat 
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example of the friable kugel chondritie type: ‘These 
were substantially as follows: 

‘The general structure of the Allegan stone can, I believe, be ac- 
counted for only by regarding it as an agglomerate of chondrules 
embedded in a fragmental ground mass or matrix, the materials of 
which were derived from the trituration of other chondrules. Ob- 
viously, if the stone is » product of crystallization in mass, the 
chondrules are the products of the earliest cooling and, judged by the 
standards of terrestrial petrography, should be the most: highly erys- 
talline, while the base in which they are embedded might be glassy 
or crystalline, according to conditions. In reality the reverse is the 
ease, and, 80 far as L have observed, there is never any true glassy 
base in metorites of this type. The subject of the spherules in Ii 
rites has heen pretty thoroughly worked out by Cross and Iddings; 
and while it is easy to conceive of the abrupt transition from a wholly 


‘or partially crystalline spherule to a 
SB glassy base, as sometimes seen in spheru- 

litie rocks, it will, in the present condi- 

tion of knowledge, puzzle any petrog- 
rapher to account for an equally sharp 
transition from a glassy spherule (chon- 

drule) to a base composed wholly of 

5 crystalline particles, as shown in many 

2 ad meteorites. Even could we account for 
such anomalies of crystallization, the 

[sey presence of fragmental chondrules, of 





3 & ‘os chondrules which were fragments at the 
Fro. {Su oieares "time of the final consolidation of the stone, 


would yet remain tobe explained. The forms shown in figure4 wereall 
eatefully picked from the rock without crushing. That they are origi- 
‘nul fragments, i ., not due to fracturing in place, isshown by the dull, 
Justerless character of the surface of fracture, and, further, by the fact 
that in-no case was the remainder of the chondrule represented by one 
cof these pieces found in the vicinity. No. 1, in figure 4, represents a 
‘complete chondrule, No. 2 one but slightly corroded, while the others 
‘are plainly fragmental. No. 5 is one of the most striking illustra- 
tions, being that portion of an enstatite chondrule, some 8. milli- 
meters in diameter, embedded in a fine clastic ground, ‘The flat 
surface of fracture is unquestionably an old one. No, 6 shows a 
side view of the same chondrule. In other cases as in 3 and 4 the 
fractures are old and show abraded surfaces, Nos. 2 and 5 are 
plainly those of elongated chondrales that have been broken across, 
No.1 is # peculiarly suggestive form having the appearance of a 
‘once molten globule whieh, on cooling, contracted, producing the 
concavity shown. Such forms lend support to an idea advanced 
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by Sorby to the effect that “some at least of the constituent particles 
‘of meteorites were originally detached ginssy globules, like ery 
rain.” It is possible to conceive that these chondrules, first as blebs 
of molten matter and then as consolidated particles, may have been 
triturated in the deep throat of some voleano. ‘The spherical form I 
can not, however, regard as being wholly due to trituration, a view 
held by some writers, but rather to their original molten condition. 

‘The manner in which the metallic portions are wrapped about and 
‘even injected into the silicate particles suggests the probable redue- 
tion of the iron, not merely since their original crystallization, but 
‘even since the reconsolidation of the detritus resulting from their 
disintegration. 

But one word more. It has long seemed to me that these bodies 
have not received the attention they merit from the standpoint of 
world history. 

‘If we consider, I will not say accept, either the meteoric or plane- 
tesemal theory of world origin, we are bound, as it seems to me, to 
rogard the meteorites as world matter. 

If so regarded, we are confronted at once with the general basic 
nature of the original magma from which they were derived. Gen- 
erously leaving out of consideration the metallic constituents and 
having regard only for the silicates, it appears that in but a few 
instances does the silica rise above 50 per cent, Alumina is likewise 
low, only in the basultic forms rising even as high as 14 per cent. 
‘The percentage of Time is also low, while the alkalies are rarely pres- 
ent in amounts up to even 1 per cent. Magnesia, on the other hand, 
js alm@st invariably abundant, the amount at times rising as high as 
40 por cent. These facts are well brought out in the accompanying 
table from a former publication’ Column I représents an average 
of 58 analyses with the exceptions noted. Column IT shows the 
average composition of terresttial igneous rocks, after Clarke, and 
column TIT that of the entire lithosphere. 





Fem. Nat Acad. of Selences, vol. 14, 1910) p. 25. 
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‘Now with our present knowledge regarding the composition of the 
‘earth's crust, of the relative proportional abundance of the basic and 
acidic rocks, I feel that it is self-evident that no amount of chemical 
differentiation of such a magma as that presented by the meteorites 
could bring into existence such a body as that of our earth so far as 
its composition is yet revealed. It is to be noted, however, iat we 
have no direct evidence as to the chemical nature of meteoric matter 
that may have come to the earth in past ages. Incidentally, T will 
mention one fact that has often impressed itself upon me. Those 
who affirm that the salt of the ocean is wholly secondary, have no 
difficulty in finding @ source of the sodium through the ordinary 
atmospheric decomposition of sodium bearing silicates. Not so, how. 
ever, with the chlorine, and as with the exception of comparatively. 
small amounts of this element carried by such minerals as sodalite 
and some of the apatites, there are known no original chlorine-bear. 
ing minerals, it is difficult to account for its relative abundance in 
oceanic waters. In the comparatively abundant meteoric mineral 
Jawrencite we have at least a suggested source, and that too, in a 
form easily broken up when exposed to atmospheric conditions, 
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Conclesins. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Corals have Tong attracted the attention and excited the interest 
of scientific men, observant laymen, and poets, For some hundreds 
of years they were thought to be marine plants and were termed 
“Zoophytes,” ‘a name said to haye been given them in the sixth 
century by Sextus Empiricus and Isodore of Seville. Notwithstand- 
ing that Ferrante Imperato in 1599 advocated that corals were ani- 
mals, naturalists persisted in believing that they were plants until 





Sa the present article only x few specie referencen to the itteratare oft corte and 
coral reets have Deon Introduced, Howevrz, in my memole entitied ““Fosall corals froth 
Central America, Cuba, and Porto Tico, with ax account of the! American Tertiary, 
Velatocene, and Recent coral ree,” In preew ne a partof U, 8. Natianal Musewso Bullets 
103, T have given fairly full Mbllographte cltationy and. have called attention to certala 
publlentions, particularly those ty W. M. Davie and TA. Daly, in whlch there ane 
elaborate reviews of the iterature om coral reefs, 
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Peysonnel announced the results of his laborious investigations in the 
West Indies, and even after his observations were published in 1753, 
1 few perverse individuals continued to adhera to the old views, Tt 
now seems strange that Peysonnel’s researches constituted one of 
the important advances in our knowledge of the animal kingdom. 
Of the early savants, Patrick Brown in his “Civil and Natural 
History of Jamaica,” 1756, Seba in his “Loenpletissimi rerum natu- 
valium Thesauri accurata descriptio,” 1758, Knorr in his “Delicino 
selectae naturae,” 1771, and many others described and figured many 
corals; and much pleasure may be derived from the text and the care- 
fully executed figures of these authors. One of the most delightful 
of story-tellers and lyric posts, Adelbert do Chamisso, exiled from 
France as a result of the French Revolution and a refugee in Ger- 
many, was one of the early contributors to coral-reef theories, He 
deseribed one species of stony coral and published exquisite figures of 
it based on his own drawings, ‘Though the enthusiasm of many of 
the early writers on this subject is inspiring and their charm is great 
and though tho temptation is strong to yield to their spell and con- 
sider the subject only as they so fascinatingly present it, attention 
must be diverted from them and directed toward the objects thems 


selves. 
WHAT ARE CORALS? 


Sinco the days of Peysonnel all informed students, except the fow 
perverse individuals to whom allusion has been made, have believed 
that corals are not merely animals but that they are animals elosely 
akin to the sea anemones. Like sea nnemones, they are, at least while 
young, more or loss cylindrical in form; the lower end, called the 
foot, is attached to some object; around tho margin of the flattish 
upper end'there are tentacles that can be extended or retracted ; and 
nour the middle of a flattish area within the tentacles thore is a slit- 
like mouth that can be widely opened or closely shut. Below the 
fleshy floor between the tentacles and the mouth there aro folds of soft 
tissie, known as mesentories, that are attached to (he wall on*their 
onter ends, but on their inner ends they are free below a rather 
short tube, called the gullet or esophags. On the edges of the mes. 
enteries there are often curled filaments, called mesenterial flac 
ments. Figures 1 and 2 on plate 1 are illustrations of two Blaschka 
glass models of sea anemones. 

‘One of the peculiarities of corals and related animals is that the 
outer surface of the animal tissue, including the tentacles and the 
mesenterial filaments, are beset with lasso stinging-cells (see text fig. 
4, p. 207), each of which may shoot out a small dartlike object that at 
‘one end isattached by a thread. Another peculiarity is that their outer 
surface secretes slimy mucus; and» third attribute is that their sur- 
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faces are covered with small short processes, termed cilia, which un- 
der certain conditions beat so as to move the mucus and whatever 
may be embedded in it toward the mouth, while under other condi- 
tions they beat so as to move things away from the mouth. 

Sea anemones and corals are alike in the characters so far con- 
sidered. ‘They differ in that sea anemones have only. soft. tissues, 
while the lower surface of corals secretes a skeleton, called the coral- 
Jum, composed mostly of carbonate of lime, Coral larvae, culled 
planulae, are small, pear-shaped or cylindrical objects, about half 
* q millimeter in’ diameter and about a millimeter long, and their 
outer surface is covered with cilia by means of which they can move 
rapidly. After a time, ranging froma day or two to two or three 
‘weoks, the larval corals settle and attach themselves to some object, 





[At first w flat basal plate is secreted by the bottom end, and on this 
are laid down radial plates that grow upward within or between tho 
mesenterial folds. Above each of the radiately arranged plates, known 
as septa, there is a tentacle. At their outer ends the septa are joined 
together by a wall, differing in character according to the kind of 
coral, and at the inner ends of the septa there is usually, but not 
always; 2 contral columella, which likewise differs in character ac- 
cording to the kind of coral. In the spaces between the septa peenl- 
inr structures that are of much value in classifying corals may 
develop. 

Some corals remain simple, that is solitary, thronghout their lives 
(some of these are shown on pls 3 and 12 to 14); while others 
multiply asexually and form colonies. There are two kinds or 
methods ‘of asexual reproduction recognized by students of these 
organisms. One of these methods, termed budding or gemmation, 
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is by a bud appearing’on the surface of the soft tissues outside the 
circle of tentacles (pl 2, 8g. 1) the other method, known as fon, 
is by a mother coral polyp dividing equally or unequally and-form- 
ing two or more polyps (pl fig. 2). Budding or fission may bo 
repeated until from an initial polyp only 1 or 2, or perhaps 5 milli- 
meters in diameter, a colony, a compound coral, many feet in diam- 
ter may result, with thousands of individual polyps, each having its 
‘own more or less clearly recognizable mouth, but all joined together 
by communal soft tissue known as coencsare. a 

Corals that remain simple may be small, 5 or 6 millimeters (about 
‘one-fifth inch) in diameter, or they may be rather large, up to:as 
much a5 250 millimeters, nearly a foot, in diameter, as in some species 

of the genus Fungia’ (pl. 3, 
figs.1,10). The range in size 
of the individual polyps in 
compound corals is from less 
than I millimeter (0,039 inch) 
in diameter up to as much as 
2 or 8 centimeters (0.78 or 
118 inch), and perhaps 
more, 

Coral colonies are very di- 
verse in form—they may be 
low, flat plates, closely adher- 
ent to the basal support; they 
may be cushion-shaped; 
they may form more or leas 
perfect hemispheres or 
spheres; or the outer surface 
may be variously lobed. 
Some corals form simple or 
divided columns; others form 
elongate, round branches, 
ich range from only a few millimeters to several centimeters 
ee cee com- 
pressed and platelike. Other growth-forms are erect or subhori. 
zontal, thick or thin plates and vases, which may be small and-shal- 
low or large and deep. Some colonies are tufilike. Tn colonies that 
are formed by budding, the individual corallites and polyps are 
usually snbeircular in outline and are separated from one another 
by interspaces that range in width from mere dividing walls up to 
several centimeters across. But in colonies formed by fission, the 
corallites often occur in series which may contain two or thres or 
very many coralltes im rows; when the series are long they may 
wind and twist so as to warrant bestowing such names as Masandte 
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and) Meandriva on certain genera. One genus of corals’ in which 
the corallum forms tall, more or Jess divided columns, has long 
winding series and is appropriately named Dendrogyra. Tn such 
series the polyp mouths occur along longitudinal depressions, called 
valleys, which may be nurrow or wide, shallow or deep, and adjacent 
valleys may be close together with very narrow interspaces or they 
may be relatively far apart, 

Tt will be shown in remarks to-follow that the growth-form is of 
much importance in considering the relations of corals to the physi- 
cal conditions under which they live, ‘The flattish, cushion-shaped, 
and hemispherical corals, that are attached by wide bases, have the 
strongest structures; those corals composed of thick plates or thick 
platelike branches rane next in strength; while those that form 
thin, erect Iaminw and slender, long branches are the weakest. 
Some corals that have rather strong skeletons need to be classed with 
the corals with weak skeletons, so far as their habitats are con- 
cerned, for they live either free on the sea bottom or are very weakly 
attached, 

‘The corals so far considered are those known as the Madreporaria, 
Their soft tissues secrete nearly pure white skeletons composed almost 
entirely of carbonate of lime; there are pitlike calices or valleys in 
the skeleton; and more or’ less distinctly radial septa: aro present, 
‘The hard skeleton is called “coral” and this is the kind of “coral” 
from which coral reefs derive their name. Before speaking of an- 
other kind of coral, it will be stated that the tentacles of the Madre- 
porarian corals are either simple (see pl. 17 and text fig. 2) or are 
bifureate or trifureate—they are never pinnate; and it will also bo 
suid that in the Madreporarian corals now living, the septa and 
mesenteries are arranged on a plan of six or in multiples of six, ex- 
cept where the plan has been obscured by fission. Because of this 
arrangement of septa and mesenteries, this group of corals is called 
HexacorMa. Ages ago, geologically speaking, the predominant 
corals hud their septi arranged on a basal plan of four or multiples 
of four and these have been called Tetracoralla, the other highest 
subdivision of the Madreporari 

‘The Aleyonaria, constituting a group of corals of the same rank 
8 the Madreporaria, comprise the precious coral, Corallium rubruni, 
and other species from which jewelry is made, the sea fans, sea 
feathers, and sen whips, some of which are among’ the most beauti- 
ful objects in the ocean. ‘The tentacles of these corals are pinnately 
fringed or plumose, and, because their mesenteries and tentacles are 
arranged on a plan of eight, they have been called Octocoralla. ‘The 
skeleton of the Aleyonaria is unlike that of the Madreporaria, in 
that it usually consists of: horny axis, more or less completely cal- 
cified, surrounded by horny material in which spicules are embedded, 
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Tho skeletons of Aleyonaria of this kind: further differ from those 
of the Mudreporaria in possessing, according to F. W. Clarke and 
W. C. Wheeler, from 6.18 to 15.78 per cent of carbonate of magnesia, 
In tho red orgun-pipe coral, genus Tubipora (pl. 4, figs. 1, 1a), the 
spicules are sufficiently cemented together to-form tubes. The skele- 

ton of the blue coral, elio- 
pora coerulea (pl. 4, figs. 2 
2a), looks very much like one 
of the Madreporaria, and it 
is composed of almost pure 
carbonate of lime; but the 
polyps have the anatomical 
characteristies of the Aleyo- 
nari, 

Ono of the hydroids, Midle- 
pora (pl. 2, figs 8, Ba), is 
usually considered with, the 
corals, although zoologieally 
it ix, not one of them, ‘The 
figures of the skeleton show 
that it has no distinct septa, and that there are two kinds of pores 
corresponding to two kinds of polyps, also called zooids. "The larger 
pores, the gastropores, lodge the larger nutritive polyps; while the 
smaller pores, dactylopores, lodge the smaller, the food-capturing, 
aooidls,, Tho skeleton of Millepora, according to Clarke and Wheeler, 
ig composed of almost pure earbonate of lime, 







10, %—Corulive rubrum Laaascn, Avren 
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DIPFERENCES IN THE CORALS ON THE LAGOON 
WATER) AND ON THE EXPOSED (‘THE ROUG 
‘A CORAL REEF, 


Darwin in his Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs, + gave 
an excellent description of the difference between the corals in the 
Ingoon of Keeling atoll and those on the exposed reef, A fow years 
‘ago Dr. F. Wood Jones spent 15 months in the Cocos-Keeling 
Islands, and in his book, Coral and Atolls, produced a far more de- 
tailed account of the relations of the corals in those islands to their 
environmental conditions than that. of Darwin, but. what. Darwin 
said is correct, Dr. Wood Jones sent me his collection, which is now 
the property of the United States National Museum, and I have been 
ble to publish w detailed necount of it? ‘The Cocos-Keeling Islands 
fare clussic ground for tho students of reet corals and coral reefs, and 
it seems appropriate to. begin the consideration of the relations of 
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corals to their environment with an account of conditions there, 
The following table shows the relations: 


© Relations of growth-form of Cocos-Keeting corals to habitat, 
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Within the lagoon free corals or corals that form fragile branches 
or folin are predominant; on the barrier flat and in the barrier pools 
the forms with stronger skeletons are more numerous; while on the 
exposed barrier there are only corals that haye a massive growth- 
form or are composed of stout branches. Ono of the species, Povillo- 
pora elegans Dana, which forms compressed branches, occurs within 
Ingoons and on barriers, The branches of the specimens in the 
Ingoon are tall and rather weak, while specimens on tho barrier have 
the branches aborted into slightly protuberant nodules, Plate 6 illus- 
trates a corallum of the lagoon kind, and plate 5, figure 2, illustrates 
4 specimen Dr, Wood Jones collected on the Cocos-Keeling barrier. 

Six specimens of Pocillopora bulbosa Ehrenberg taken by Dr. 
Wood Jones from a floating log are very interesting. in, this connee- 
tion (pl. 6, fig, 1), ‘He says regarding theso specimens: 

In. tho tagoon, a largo portion ot a tree trunk ens floated, and made fast 
o an wnchor and. chain; the wood was used to float w ship's moorltey, and re- 
rained Just two yours Inthe water. When it was removed in 1908, several 
Colonlen of Pooitopora had started growtha upon It, and they bad taken up 
different positions around Its elreumference. ‘The eotontes growing above were 
flattened bosses; those on th sloping sides showed more tendency to branch; 
and. those below its convexity were delicate. branched: forms 

Now the environments of these colonies were very different, and they were 
absolutely constant. At all stages of the tide waves broke upon its upper aur. 
face, whilst the aides were In gently moving unbroken water, and the bottom 
‘was In comparative calm, * = * 

Dr. A. G, Mayer made « very interesting collection of corals at 
Murray Island, Australia, and T have described them in my paper 
above cited. Preceding my paper, Doctor Mayer has given in the 
‘sume volume an account of the ecology of the Murray Island reef, in 
Which he presents a statistical statement of the number of coral 
colonies according to species in successive squares across the reef, I 
based the following table on Doctor Mayer's collection: 
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Tobie showing distance from shore, depth of water, character of vottom, num- 
‘ber of apecies, and groicth form of the colonies, for each station om line I, 
southeast reef, Murray Island. 














“Tderopra peti rok), WHA of deepest Horm, et counted in he tbo, 

Comparison of this with the preceding table reveals precisely tho 
same prineiples. 3 

"The collection made by Doctor Mayer at Murray Tsland contains 
‘an excellent illustration of the variation of Stylophora pixtillata 
(Esper) nccording to esivironment. The branches of specimen 
from a depth of 18 fathoms, northwest of Murray Island, where the 
‘water is not violently agitated, ure slender, elongate, and fragile 
(pl 7, ig. 1), while w specimen from the exposed reef has very short, 
stumpy béanches (pl. 7, fig. 2). Plate 8, figure 
porites tron the exposed reef at Tortugus, Fl 
Figure 1, illustrates the growth form assumed by a fragment broken 
from the exposed reef and then attached to a terra-cotta disk and 
planted within Tortugas lagoon. 

‘Tn shallow water, corals which have fragile skeletons or which aro 
wealdy attached to the bottom predominate in lagoons, where the 
Water is not violently disturbed; and usually conditions favorable 
for the life of corals having these kinds of growth habits are present 
Outside Ingoons in depths between 18 and 25 fathoms. But on the 
exposed sea-sides of reefs, where the surf is strong and storm waves 
real, all the corals have strong skeletons, mostly of massive growth 
form.” If the same species of branching coral occurs both in places 
protected from the beat of the surf and in thove exposed to the 
breakers, the colonies in the exposed situations adjust themselves to 
their environment by strengthening their skeletons. The preceding 
paragraphs show that these adjustments take place in the Cocos- 
Keeling Islands, on the Great Barrier of Australia, and in Florida, 
‘and warrant the conclusion that the phenomena are of general occur” 
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rence. As there are, particularly along the sides of channels through 
which water flows into and out of Ingoons, situations intermediate in 
condition between those in the lagoons and those on the exposed sea 
sides of reefs, there aro areas in which there is more or less com- 
mingling of the two kinds of corals, and in them both massive reef- 
building forms and fragile lagoon forms live side by side, 

RELATION OF CORALS TO DEPTH OF WATER, 


‘A great deal of information has been accumulated on the relation 
of corals to depth of water, Among those who have particularly 
studied this subject aro Darwin, Dana, Pourtalds, Quelch, Moseley, 
Stanley Gardiner, and myself. Usually massive reof builders are 
‘mostly found in water 27 meters or less in depth, but some species 
extend to depths between 87 and 48 meters, and a few reach depths as 
great as 74 meters, The availible evidence indicates a depth between 
87 and 46 moters as the maximum at which a true coral reef will form. 

At dopths slightly greater than 46 moters, between 46 and TA 
meters, there are in coral-reef areas corals that differ somewhat from 
tho shoal-water fauna and from the true deep-sea corals. ‘These 
corals naturally rogemblo moro closely those found in the deep water 
of the lagoons than those on the exposed sides of reofs or the flats 
just behind exposed reefs. Stanley Gardiner appears to have been 
tho first clearly to recognize this bathymetric faunal zone, and in 
his work on the Maldive and Laceadive Archipelagoes very properly 
emphasized its importance, In my own work on the living corals 
of tho Hawaiian Islands, T recognized the presence of n rather dis- 
tinctive fauna at these depths. Illustrations of it are given on 
plates 9-11. 

Between 74 and 188 meters in depth corals of deep-sea facies com- 
mingle in the Hawaiian Islands with the fauna found principally 
between 46 and 74 meters in depth, Deep-sea corals, those found 
in water 183 meters or more in depth, are mostly simple, cup 
corals, and many have very delicate, fragile, even lucelike skeletons. 
Soveral species from the Hawaiian Islands are illustrated by plates 
12-15. A species that closely resembles the one illustrated by 
plate 14, figures 3, 8a, was dredged off Callao, Pera, in water 8,209 
fathoms (=19254 fect=5,802 meters) deep. Other deep-sea corals 
are compound forms that have delicate, elongate, attenuate branches, 
‘Three species with this kind of growth habit aro illustrated by 
plate 15. 

‘The following tables present the results of a study of the distribu- 
tion of Hawaiian corals according to depth. Similar relations pre- 
vail in the Indian Ocean, the Central Pacific, and in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the Caribbean Sea. Although these tables apply specifically 
to the Hawaiian Islands, they really illustrate certain of the broad 
principles underlying the relation of coral faunas to depth of water. 

65133"—sx 1017—14 
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RELATION OF CORALS TO TEMPERATURE. 

In the foregoing pages the relations of corals to violently agitated 
or relatively quict water and to depth of water have been particularly 
discussed. ‘The relations of corals to the temperature of the water 
‘will now be considered, and it will be introduced by a table showing 
the distribution of the genera of Havaiian corals according to tem- 
perature. The surface temperatures in this table are for the period 
between March 27 and August 20, 1902, and, therefore, do not repre- 
sent the minimum temperature for the year. The temperature rela- 
tions of reef-corals will be considered Inter. If this table is com- 
pared with the table showing the bathymetric distribution of coral 
genera in the Hawaiian Islands, it will be evident that the names in 
the first column of each table are the same. A further examination 
of the table showing the distribution of genera according to tem- 
perature will reveal that a temperature of about 22.8° C. is the bound- 
ary between the shoal-water and the deep-water faunas. The names 
of the genera that were obtained at temperatures above 15.6° C., but 
not so high as 2.8° C. and above 4.5° C., are those that appear in the 
columns 183 to 732 meters in depth; the genera dredged between tem- 
peratures of 45° and —1.12° C. were those collected between 1461 
and 2,105 meters in depth. The temperature of the deep-sea fauna 
ranges between somewhat less than 22.8° C. (about 15.6° C.) and 
—1.12° C., with the maximum development between 10° C, and 45°C. 


Disrivution of gener of eral exording to temperate in the Hawaiian Titan, 
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North and south of coral reef areas it seems that the deep-sea 
corals live in shallower water, because the temperature of the water 
at and near the surface in higher latitudes is colder than at the sur- 
face in the Tropics. For instance, some years ago a species of Caryo- 
phyilia, one of the cup corals, which wa3 collected along the shore in 
‘Alaska, was submitted to me by the United States Bureau of Fish- 
cries. It is an unnamed species, but in its general aspect it resembles 
the deep-sea forms of the Tropics. There is much scattered evidenco 
of this kind, for example, the corals living on the shores of southern 
California, but it has never been assembled and systematically pre- 
sented. There is in the United States National Museum a large 
amount of material, for which there are records of the depth and 
temperature of the water and the character of the bottom, that could 
serve as the basis for such a study. It is my belief that the great gap 
in present information on coral faunas is the dearth of information 
on the relations between the deep-sea faunas of the Tropics and the 
shoal-water faunas of the colder parts of the ocean, both northward 
and southward from the Tropics. For a long time it has been my de- 
sire to make a special study of this important problem, and, unless 
some one ¢lsé undertakes it, I still hope to be able to give it the atten- 
tion that, in my opinion, it deserves, 

With regard to the temperature relations of reef-forming corals, it 
will be said that, except on very shallow flats where the water is 
stagnunt at times and the temperatnre at such times may range be- 
tween 33° and 98° C., the upper limit of the temperature endurance 
of such corals is rarely reached. Tt is therefore ruther to the lower 
limit of temperature that reef-corals can withstand, that attention 
should be directed. 

‘A series of experiments, conducted by A. G. Mayer to ascertain 
the higher and lower limits of temperature the common corals around 
the Tortugns can endure, indicate that a lowering of the temperature 
to 18.9° C. would exterminate the principal Florida reef corals, while 
the most important inner flat corals would survive. He obtained 
sirtilar results on the corals around Murray Island, Australia. But, 
actual reef records show that reef corals do not naturally withstand 
so much cooling as in the laboratory experiments, 

‘Temperature records made at lighthouses along the Florida reef, 
communicated to me by Dr. TH. F. Moore of the United States Bu- 
reau of Fisheries show that vigorous reefs will endure a temperature 
as low as 18.15° C., the minimum at Carysfort Light between the 
years 1879 and 1809; but at Fowey Rocks, where the minimum drops 
to 156° C,, although there are some corals, there is no thriving 
reef. Tho species found at the north end of the reef line are those 
which Mayer's experiments showed capable of withstanding the 
lowest temperature, The temperature records for the reef Tine 
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indicate 18.15° C, as the minimum temperature which a reef will 
survive—this is 1.85° C. lower than the figure given by Dana. It is 
not probable that a reef could withstand a continuous temperature 
so low us this, Wherever the depth of water is great enough to 
lower the bottom temperature below 18.15° C,, more probably about 
22° C,, reef corals will not live. ‘This temperature appears to be 
attained around the Hawaiian Islands within a depth of 183 meters. 
According to Agussiz’s “Three Cruises of the Blake” the bottom 
tomperature in the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea is usually 
too low for the growth of reef corals at a depth of 183 meters, and 
in places it is too low at a depth of 87 meters, Recent records of 
temperature near Bermuda, tho Bahamas, and Florida, show that 
in those areas the temperature at 300 meters is uniformly too low 
for the life of reef corals; it is nsually too low at 200 meters; and. 
oceasionally too low at 100 meters, in an area where the surface tem 
perature is high enough for the life of reef-forming corals, 





RELATION OF CORALS TO SEDIMENT, 


Ono of the important factors affecting the life of corals ix their 
relation to sediment. Of course any coral permanently buried in 
sediment would be killed, but nearly all eorals can remove some sodi- 
ment from their surfaces, and some ean rid themselves of considerable 
quantities. ‘The outer-reot corals proper have their surfaces kept. 
clean by the movement of the water, that is, by waves, surf, and cur- 
rents; but as the species living on the inner flats and in tho lagoons 
have not sufficient assistance of that kind, they require special adapta- 
tions for keeping their surfuces clean, One of these adaptations i 
for the colony to be divided into upward-pointing branches, which 
present very small or no flat areas on which sediment can lodge, 
Other corals, Mavandra arvolata for example, hus greatly developed 
cilia, which move the sediment toward the periphery of the colony 
tnd cause it to drop off. Some species, Sideruatrea radians tor ine 
stance, ean stand temporary burial, A. G, Mayer discovered that 
those corals that can withstand the highest temperatures can endure 
the longest burial. ‘The capacity to resist the effects of high tempera 
ture and that to resist the effects of burial are, therefore, brought 
into relation, and one seems to be the correlative of the other, Ac. 
cording to Mayer, high temperature produces death by asphyxiation, 
tas also does burial, 





RELATION OF CORALS TO LIGHT, 


Light is another factor that affects corals, Plate 16, figure A, 
represents the wharf at old Fort Jefferson, Tortugus, Florida. Coral 


larvae have attached themselves to the peripheral piers and many 
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thriving colonies have resulted, but the more central piers bear few 
or no corals. Light is the only factor I have been able to imagine 
to be the cause of this result, for the water under the middle of the 
wharf is of the same temperature as that outside and the food supply 
is the same both under and outside the wharf. 

‘Dana says: 

‘The range of temperature 85° to 74" P. gives sufficient heat for the develop- 
‘ment of the greater part of coral reef species; and yet the temperature at the 
100-foot plane in the middle Pacifie is mostly above 74 ‘The chief cause of 
Mumitation in depth (s the diminished light, as pointed out by Prof. T. Fuchs. 
Hjort says in his article on “The Michact Sare North Atlantic 
Decp-Sea Expedition 

* © * Now, if we caleulate the depth to which the rays of the sun pene- 
‘trate, after passing through the same distance in the water, assuming always. 
that the ray are direct, and that the rate of absorption ts the mune, we fi 
‘that the rays will have passed through the same distance to reach a depth of 
500 meters In 50° north latitude that they will paxs through to reach 650 
meters in $8 north latitude, or 900 meters in OT" forth Intitude, 
However, the transparency of the water varies greatly In different regions, 
It we take the results of previous observations durieg different expeditions 
‘we may set down the visible depth tn the open sea as being, roughly, 50 meters 
in 83° north latitude, 40 meters in 50° north latitude, and 25 meters nt the 
outside In the Norwegian Sea in 67° north latitude. Taking this {nto considera- 
tos, we find that there welll bo the sme intensity from the rectilinear Fiye— 
In 88° north latitude, at about 800 meters’ depth. 

In 50° north latitude, at about 500 meters’ depth. 

In 67° north latitnde, at about 200 meters depth, * * © 

During the Atlantic erulse of the Michael Sars we undertook n series of 
‘Measurements of the Intensity of light with a photometer constructed by 
Doctor Hellnnd-Hansen to determine the intensity of the different color rayk, 
Doctor Helland-Hansen made use of panchromatic plates and gelatine color 
Aiters ‘The observation south and west of the Azores (thit t# to say, at tho 
southern stations) showed that the rays of light strongly affected the plate nt 
A depth of 100 meters, ‘The rel rayn were weakest here. while the Dive and 
Ultraviolet rays were strongest. At a depth of GOO meters the bive aid ultra 
‘violet rays were still dstinetly visible, and at a depth of 1.000 metern the 
ultraviolet rays were yet perceptible. Tn 1,700 meters, however, there Ws 
‘not the faintest trace of light, even after the platés bad been exposed for two 
hours In broad daylight. 


‘The observations recorded in the foregoing quotation show a dis: 
tinct decrease in the intensity of the red rays of light at a depth of 
100 meters. As the maximum development of the deep-sea fauna off 
the Hawaiian Islands is between depths of 183 and 732 meters and 
at temperatures between 10° and 4.5° C., depth, temperature, and 
intensity of light are correlatives. The deep-sea fauna mostly lives 
at depths too great for the penetration of the red rays, but, where 

"Corals and Coral stands, Bd ed, po 128; we also Vaughan) U.S Nat Ma Bal 80, 


P46, 1907. 
*Geographeal Journ, vol. 37, pp. 505-606, 1011. 
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most luxuriant, it is reached by the blue and ultra-violet rays; 
but many deep-sea species live in utter darkness. In higher latitudes 
the deep-sea fauna of the Tropics, it seems, may live in shallower 
water, where the light is stronger than in the deep water hearer the 
Equator. 

At the Tortugas I made experiments on 17 species of shoal-water 
corals to ascertain their relation to light. The specimens were 
placed ina live car, specially constructed so as to be entirely dark 
after shutting a trapdoor. “At the end of 14 days one species, Acro- 
pora muericata, apparently had died, and the specimens of all the 
other species were pale, the green plant cells in the coral tissues hav- 
ing died or lost their color; at the end of 98 days specimens of 
Favia jrogum and Agaricia purpurea had died; at the end of 43 
days one specimen of Eusmilia aspera had died, and most of the 
polyps of Oculina diffusa were dead. The notes at the end of 43 
days were kindly made for me by Dr. A. G. Mayer, who put on the 
rocks, under the landing for the laboratory pump wharf, those 
specimens that withstood the exclusion of light. About a year later 
T found seven of them and made notes on them on July 21, 1915. 
‘These specimens not only survived being in the dark for 43 days, 
but before the end of a year were again very nearly or quite normal, 
‘The fact that shoal-water corals are not normal in the dark, although 
they will endure the exclusion of light for « considerable period, and 
the fact that they are absent on the central piors under Fort Jeffer- 
son wharf where the light is weak, while they are abundant on the 
peripheral piers, is strong evidence in favor of Tight being one of the 
ecologic factors determining the locus of species of corals, ‘The 
commensal green algue, known as Zoanthoxellae, that as a rule are 
embedded in the tissues of shoal-water corals, set free oxygen which 
is intimately available for use by the corals, as it is in immediate 
contact with the animal tissues. Since these plants while in the 
dark cease to set free oxygen, and the corals under such cixcum- 
stances are deprived of oxygen from that source, it. may be that the 
poverty of coral growth in dark places is due to the suppression of 
the activities of these plants. 

Notwithstanding the high degree of probability that this infer- 
ence is correct, additional accurate photometric records at depths 
from about 37 to 183 meters are necessary before completely con- 
vineing results may be obtained. 4 





CAPACITY OF CORALS TO WITHSTAND EXPOSURE IN THE ATR. 


‘As the corals that live in very shoal water may be above water 
level during low-tide periods, it is of interest to know how long they 
can endure being out of their natural medium. I made a number 
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of experiments on the species common in the Tortugas, Florida, to 
ascertain how long they can live out of the water and found that 
all can withstand limited exposure in the air, but, of course, none of 
them can live permanently out of water. Colonies of the same spe- 
cies were placed in both the sun and shade on glass’ plates; and in 
both the sun and shade in vessels containing enough sea-water to 
keep the bases of the colonies wet. ‘The death of colonies exposed to 
the air naturally depends on the rate of the desiccation of the soft 
animal tissues. As heat accelerates drying, the specimens in the 
sun are more quickly killed than those in the shade; and, as both 
tho soft parts and the skeletons of all corals are more ot less porous, 
a colony whose base is immersed in sea water will live longer than 
‘one lying on a glass plate. Although not precisely, almost. gener- 
ally, those corals with the most porous skeletons can longest endure 
being out of the water, for such skeletons dry more slowly than those 
that are more compact, and, if the bases are wet, they rapidly ab- 
sorb water through capillarity. Any one of the sixteen species of 
Tortugas corals used in the experiments will endure half an hour's 
exposure on a glass plate in the shade without apparent damage; 
nearly all will stand one hour's exposure under such conditions; 
while some survived such exposure for four hours. Colonies of a 
number of species were badly damaged but were not entirely. killed 
after lying for one and a half hours on a glass plate in the sun. 
Of the species experimented with Favia fragum, Porites porites, 
and Porites astreoides have the greatest capacity for withstanding 
exposure in the atmosphere, while that of Macandra arcolata and 
Siderastrea radians is almost as great. Usually the species that form 
the exposed reefs ean not withstand being out of the water so long 
as those that live on the shallow flats behind the reefs. Doctor 
‘Mayer made a series of exposure experiments on the corals at Mur- 
ray Island, Austrafin, and obtained similar results, 


RELATION OF CORALS T0 CONCENTRATION OF SALTS INTHE OCEAN, 
‘The following is Dittmar’s mean of 77 analyses of sea water: 
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‘The ratio of the weight of the salts in the sea water to any given 
weight of water is expressed as parts per thousand and is ealled the 
salinity of the water, for instance, salinity of 86 means that there 
are 36 pounds of salt in 1,000 pounds of water, 

‘The factors affecting the life of corals, s0 far considered, are all 
more or less correlated ; for instance, at great depths in the ocean the 
temperature is low, there is no light, and surface agitation of the sea 
is not felt. ‘The relative salinity of the ocean differs from these fac- 
tors in that it is not definitely related to any one of them, except that 
in the Tropics the surface concentration of sea salts is somewhat 
greater than that at depths considerably below the surface, and that 
there the concentration is somewhat greater than that on the surface 
in higher latitudes, In other words, there is in the surface waters of 
the Tropics some concentration of salts due to evaporation, but the 
difference in the salinity of the differont parts of the ocean, awiy 
from the mouths of great rivers, is not sufficient to affect the life of 
corals, Notwithstanding theso facts, it is important to know the 
maximum and minimum salinities that corals can endure, 

‘The average salinity of the Tortugas water according to Dole is 
86,01. Of the 17 species of Tortugas corals kept in a tank of water 
with a salinity of 18.28 for 24 hours, all were damaged o killed except 
Macandra arvolata, Sideraatrea radians, and Porites astreoides; but 
no specimen of 16 species showed any evidence of harm after remain- 
ing 48 hours in water of a salinity of 27.87. Apparently corals would 
not be burt if the salinity of the ocean were reduced to about 80 per 
cent of its present salinity. Mayer obtained similar results in his 
work on the corals of Murray Island, Australia, 

Although I did not experiment with concentrated sea water, the 
studies made by Goldfarb and others on the effect of concentrated and 
ailuted sea water on regeneration in hydroids and in tho jelly-fich 
Cassiopen. axe here pertinent. The combined results of the experi- 
‘ments are in accord with the deductions made by oceanographers and 
geologists from other data, viz, the ocean is becoming more salt, and it 
appears that marine organisms are now living in an environment 
which is considerably below the optimum condition for their exis, 
tence, 


HOW CORALS CATCH THEIR FOOD AXD WHAT THEY mat, 











T made no mote interesting experiments on corals than those to 
discover how they catch their food and what they eat. Although 
nearly all the species abundant in the Tortugas were nsed in making 
the experiments, one species, Macandra arvolata, was studied mote 
than any other. Tt was fascinating to bring a colony with the ani, 
mals composing it entirely retracted, as in plate 22, and induce t co 
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expand as in the colony represented by plate 17, This expansion was 
instigated by placing the colony in a vessel in a shady (not really. 
dark) place, where it would not be shaken, and then feeding it with 
a little beef juice through a pipette, or by giving it a small bit of 
meat, usually crab flesh or fish. ‘The tentacles at the end of the 
colony to which the food was offered would begin to appear, and the 
stimulus was transmitted 
to other members of the 
colony, until after a short 
time the surface of the 
specimen would remind 
one of a beautiful open 
flower. This condition of 
a, coral. colony seems to 
signify that it is hungry 
and is ready to capture 
food, 

Special mechanisms of 
corals for catching food 
are greatly developed. 
‘They comprise, as fol- 
lows: (1) The. nemato- 
cysts, the stinging cells 
and their coiled threads, 
which occur in the ecto- 
derm, the outer layer of 
the soft, tissue and its 
modifications, on the ten- 
tacles, the oral disk (be- 
tween the tentacles and 
the mouth), the sides of 
the polyps, and also on 
the mesenterial filaments, 
(2) The entire ectodermal 
surface is ciliate, the cilia : 3] 
in response to certain Pi 4—Neurorars of Muasou anmours 
stimuli beating toward Misses roa ssawises ev hositaaot sx, 
the oral apertures; in re- Sosa 
sponse to others, beating toward the periphery. (8) The outer sur- 
face secretes mucus in which particles may be embedded, the mucus 
moving under the influence of the beat of the cilia toward the oral 
apertures or toward the periphery, according to the nature of the re- 




















sponse to the stimulation. (4) The tentacles are active and effective 
in capturing food. (5) The mesenterial filaments, which in many 
species of corals can be extrnded through the column walls, in some 
instances capture food. 
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‘Many different kinds of food were offered corals, but they took only 
animal food—they are entirely carnivorous. ‘The following experi- 
‘ment was tried many times: A piece of diatom mat was placed on one 
side of the oral disk and a piece of crab meat on the other. Tn- 
variably the crab meat was seized and swallowed; while the diatoms 
induced no reaction except ultimately to be removed from the sur- 
face, No kind of purely vegetable food was taken by any one of the 
numerous species investigated. However, pieces of plants’ coated 
with small animals or soaked in meat juice will be swallowed, and 
Tater the vegetal matter ejected. 

One of the experiments that T found particularly fascinating was 
to drop living specimens of the small erustacea, known as copepods, 
within the expanded tentacles of Macandra arvolata, "These little 
animals because of the quickness of their motion are popularly 
called water fleas, but they did not move swiftly enough to escape 
the lightning-like dart of the coral’s tentacles and nematocysts—they 
‘werg all canght and swallowed. 

Plate 18 illustrates Macandra arcolata during the swallowing and 
digestion of rather Jarge pieces of food. ‘Tho usual behavior of 
corals while they arv gorged with food and after hunger is entirely 
satisfied, is to retract their tentacles and other distensible organs, 
Furthermore, after complete satiation, the direction of ciliary mo- 
tion revorses and particles of food dropped on the surface will be 
moved toward the periphery of thé coral in a manner similar to that 
‘in which the surface is cleaned of nonnutrient particles. 

‘Tho distribution of corals according to depth is dependent upon 
the distribution of small floating and swimming animals which 
entirely supply their food. Should the quantity of such food de. 
crease with increasing depth, such decreaso would limit the down. 
wand extent of the shoul-water fauna, but ax T do not know of any 
‘quantitative estimates of the amount of such food above and below 
46 moters in coral reef areas, there is no busis for a p 


REARING CORAL LARVAE, 

















‘The rearing of coral larvae is important because only by knowing 
the duration the free-swimming planulao stage can the possibilities 
of the distribution of corals by marino currents bo understood and, 
it is obvious that, in order to ascertain precisely how rapidly corals 
grow, the life of the same colony should be followed from the time 
the planula to which it owes its existence first settled. Two of the 
methods of obtaining and rearing planulae will be briefly described, 

Colonies extruding planulae were brought into the laboratory and 
opt in glass vessels of suifcfent size to furnish an adequate supply 
of watet, which should be changed rather frequently. ‘The planlag 
‘wore removed from the vessels containing the parent colony to 
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culture jar, on the bottom of which was a terra-cotta disk having a 
central perforation that fitted over the head of an iron stake. 

The disks* had a diameter of 8 inches and were placed in jars, the 
inside diameter of which was about 8} inches, and the depth about 
8} inches. After the bottom of « jar had been covered with the 
cleanest sand obtainable, a disk was placed in the jar, and the central 
perforation and the space between the periphery of the disk and tho 
Sides of the jar were filled with sand to the level of tho upper sur- 
face of the disk. Filling these spaces is necessary, as the planulac 
tend to settle in depressions. After this preparation, pure sea water 
was gently poured in through a funnel until the jar was nearly full. 
‘When the extruded planulae were taken with a pipette from the vessel 
containing the parent colony and placed in the culture jar prepared 
for their reception. 

To get the best results, the water in the culture jar should be 
changed ut least once a day. This may be done by several devices. 
In order not to draw off the planulae, which aro very small, a bag 
of fine-mesh bolting cloth must be affixed to any tube tised in with- 
drawing the stale water. One method was to siphon off the stale 
water with a rubber tube, the end of the tube inserted into the cul- 
ture jar having been drawn over one end of a glass tube, the other 
ond of which was enveloped in a bolting-cloth bag, ‘The table on 
which the culture jars stood was provided with a gutter into which 
‘the water drawn off was discharged and was ultimately carried out- 
side the building by a pipe through the floor. After a jar had been 
emptied to within an inch of the disk it was refilled with fresh sex 
water, This method causes a change in the level of the water, and 
the pouring stirs up the unattached planulm, A second method was 
to withdraw the old water by a glass siphon resting on the upper edgo 
of the jar, the siphon having been rendered nonemptying by having 
its outer end bent upward, Fresh seawater was added by a siphon 
extending to the bottom of the culture jar from a supply jar placed 
at a higher level. By this method a constant level was maintained in 
the culture jars, the old water was drawn off from the top, while the 
now water Was added at the bottom. ‘This method is illustrated by 
pl. 19, figure A. 

Two other devices were used for changing the water—ono of them 
replenished it without, the other with change of level, but they will 
not be described here. All four of the methods tried were successful, 
and the preference between them was not determined. Pure water is 
occasional stirring of unattached planulae may be bene- 
is imperative that the sea water used in these cultures be 


* Vaughan, Carnegie Institution of Washington Year Book No, 9, 1011, yp. 141, 142. 
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normally pure, that is, not contaminated by refuse or other abnormal 
impuritites, 

It is relatively easy to get large numbers of planulae to attach 
‘themselves to disks by using the culture methods above described. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CORALS BY MARINE CURRENTS, 


Tt has already been stated that because of its bearing on the pos- 
sibility of the distribution of coral species by oceanic currents, it is 
highly important to know the duration of the free-swimming, Iarval 
stage, Observations were made on four species. ‘The range was 
from 2 to 28 days, Should an ocean current have a velocity of 3 
knots per hour, in 23 days planulae might. be carried 1,656 knots; at 
2 knots por hour, 1,104 knots; at 1 knot por hour,.652 Knots, Tt is 
known. that every species of shoal water coral in tho Bermudas i 
found in Florida and the West Indies; while not only is the Hawa! 
ian fauna Indo-Pacific in its affinities, but several of the species (at 
Teast four) also occur on the east coast of Africa or in the Red Sea, 
and I seriously doubt any part of the Hawaiian fauna being. pe- 
culiar to those islands. The elue to the cause of the wide distribu- 
tion of living coral species is given by the possibly long duration of 
the free-swimming larval stage. Tt should be mentioned here that 
numerous instances of the transport of coral colonies attached to 
floating pumice or to driftwood are on record, but it seems to me that 
the transportation of larval corals is more important in the dis- 
tribution of corals by ocean currents than the transportation of 
attached colonies. 














RATE OF GROWTH OF CoRaLs, 


‘Tho growth-rate of corals was studied on colonies developed from 
planulas that wore reared in the laboratory according to methods 
already: described and then plunted in the sea (pl. 21), and on 
colonies from planulae naturally attached but known to have settled 
in w certain seasons on colonies fastened with Portland coment to 
terra cotta or reinforced concrete disks and then fixed on the hends 
of iron stakes driven into the sea bottom (pls, 22-95); and on 
colonies naturally living in the ocean. 

‘Two methods wore Used for reuring to subsequent stages the larvae 
that settled in the laboratory culture, One was to fasten the disks 
bearing the young polyps to the bottom of a floating. live car; the 
other was to plant the disks directly on stakes. Both methods suc. 
ceeded, Plate 20, figures A and B, illustrate the method of plant. 
ing in 0 floating live car; Plate 19, figure B, the apparatys for 
planting on iron stakes. A long iron bar, with a cap on the lower end 
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fitting the head of the stake, was used for driving the stakes below 
water level. ‘The disk was made fast by an iron pin through « hole 
in the head of the stake, 

Tn the Tortugas, colonies that were attached to disks with hy- 
Araulic cement were planted (a) off the northwest face of Fort Je 
ferson moat wall; (b) on the reef off Loggerhead Key. Colonies 
naturally attached were studied at the following places: (a) In Fort 
Jefferson mont; (b) on piers of the Fort Jefferson wharf; (c) on the 
outside of the northwest face of the Jefferson moat wall; (d) on 
the reef off the northwest face of Loggerhead Key. ‘The different 
places at which corals were planted and those at which observations 
on naturally attached colonies were made are illustrated by plate 
16, figures A, B, C, and plato 26, figures A, B, 

‘Observations and experiments were made in the Bahamas on the 
Jeoward side of the north end of a small island, known as Golding 
Cay, which is on the east side of Andros Island at the mouth of 
South Bight. ‘The specimens included (1) those cemented to tiles 
and phinted; (b) those living naturally attached, 

The colonies in the Tortugas were measured and photographed 
once a year; while two years elapsed between the first and second 
‘measurements of the colonies in the Bahamas. The measurements 
and photographic exposures of the colonies attached to disks wero 
made while the colonies were out of the water. Tt was shown on 
paige 205 of this article that corals may live out of the water a much 
Jonger time than is needed for such operations. 

‘The following table gives the size of colonies of Favie fragum 
according to age (pl. 21). ‘The average annual increment is indi- 
cated by the number preceded by the + sign below that for the ay- 
erage size. ‘Tho average most rapid growth is during the first year, 
after which it declines, but should a specimen not attain an average 
sizo during the first year, it may grow rapidly during succeeding 
years until it catches up to the average, Compare specimens Nos. 1 
‘and 6 of the table, 
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Slee of colontea of Favia frogum—azerages according to age, 
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Favia frogum is a species that never attains a large size, between 
60 ynd 75 millimeters being about the usual maximum diameter. 
‘The size of colonies of Porites astreoides, according to age is given 


in the following table: 
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Size of colonies of Voriten ustreoider—averages according to age. 
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‘Tables giving the summaries of my work on the growth-rate of 
the Floridian and Bahaman corals have been published in the papers 
cited in the footnote." The growth-rate of 25 species was investigated, 
and a total of some thousands of measurements were made, Of 
course, as no such mass of data can be presented in this place, a few 
general statements must suffice, 

The size of the colonies of all species of corals seems limited, 
but some attain large dimensions, 2 to 3 meters or even more in 
diameter, and nearly as much in height, while other species are 
adult when a diameter of 35 to 50 millimeters has been reached. ‘The 
records of Favia fragum and Macandra arcolata illustrate relatively 
rapid growth for the first two to four years, after which it decreases. 
Otherspecies, for instance, Orbicelleannularis and Macandrastrigose, 
are not so limited in size. Ramose corals increase in dimensions more 
rapidly than massive species; while of the former, the growth-rate 
of species with perforate, loose-textured skeletons is more rapid than 
that of those with dense skeletons, In general the more massive 
and the denser the corallum, the slower the growth; while the more 
ramose and the more porous the skeleton, the more rapid theg rowth. 

Vaughan,  W, "The groliglc wgaltcance Of the qrowthate of the Floridian and 
Behaman shoal-water corals: Washington Acad. Sc. Jour, wo. 9p. 801-600, 1916; On 
Recent Madreporaria of Pride, the Babstany, snd the West Tadier,and_on collections 


from Murray Taland, Australia: Carnegie Tastitution of Washlagton Yearbook No. 14, 
pp. 220-281, 1010, 
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Some species of Acropora under favorable conditions on an'average 
grow in height from 40 to 45 millimeters per year. 

‘There is no average growth rate for corals generally speaking, 
because growth-rate varies from species to species and varies for the 
same species according to local environmental conditions, A colony 
of n species of reof coral in a lagoon, if protected from sediment, 
may grow more rapidly than a colony of the same species does on 
the reef. The limitation of reef corals so largely to the outer edges 
of platforms, is determined primarily by the freedom of the water 
from silt and by the more uniform temperature. 

Tn order to estimate the rate at which a reef will grow, the upward 
growth-rate of the true reef-forming species must be taken. The up- 
ward growth-rate of Orbicella annularis, the principal builder of the 
Pleistocene and living reefs in Florida and the West Indies, is from 
5 to T millimeters per year, according to station. At 6 millimeters 
per year, it would form a reef 150 feet (=46 meters) thick in 7,020 
years; at 7 millimeters per year it would build the same thickness 
Of rock in 6,531 years. Acropora palmata, which grows more rapidly 
might build a similar thickness in 1,800 years. The growth of corals 
jn the Pacifie appears to be more rapid and according to Stanley 
Gardiner they might build a reef 150 feet thick in 1,000 years. 

Growth-rate is one of the important factors in the battle between 
corals and some of their natural enemies. For instance, if corals 
grow less rapidly than sediment is being deposited on the bottom, 
‘although other conditions may he favorable for their life, they will 
surely be killed by smothering. In the competition between attached 
and incrusting organisms, growth-rate is one of the most important 
factors in determining which shall survive. Corals, as my experi- 
ments showed, may grow with great rapidity in locations where they 
‘cannot survive, or are only poorly represented, because the habitat is 
suited to other organisms of a more rapid rate of growth. Among 
these inimical organisms are various marine algae, including. the 
calcareous Halimedd and incrusting nulliperes; other such organisms 
are sponges, tunicates, Bryozoa, and pelecypods, 

‘A study of the growth-rate of corals has an interest not only. in 
understanding the rate at which they may form rock, but also in 
understanding their struggle for life aguinst, enemies, both organic 
and inorganic. 








SUMMARY OF STATEMENTS ON CORALS. 


‘The preceding pages show that in the ocean there are: 

4. The deop-sea corals at depths of 180 meters or more, where the 
Tight is weak or where there is perpetual darkness, and where the 
temperature ranges from 1° to 15.6° C., although they thrive hest 
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where tho temperature is between 4.5° and 10°'C,; these’ are mostly 
cup-corais or delicately’ branching forms. Tt seems that this fauna 
lives in shallower water in higher Tatitudes than it does in the 
Tropics 

2. Between depths of 46 and 74 meters in the Tropies, there is a 
moderately distinctive fauna that is more closely related to tho 
shallow-water than to the deep-\water fauna. 

3. In the shallow waters of the warm parts of the tropical oceans 
there is another fauna, the one that forms coral reefs, and its local 
adaptations to the character of motion of the water, sediment, and 
other factors have been described. ‘The conditions necessary for the 
Vigorous growth of reef-forming corals are as follows: (a) Depth 
of water, maximum, about 46 meters (25 fathoms); (b) bottom 
firm or rocky, without silty deposits; (c) water circulating, at times 
strongly agitated; (d) an abundant supply of small animal plankton; 
(e) strong lights (f) temperature, annual minimum not below 18° 
©.; minimum average temperature for the coldest month in the 
year not lower than about 22° C.; (g) salinity between about 97 
and about 38 parts per thousand. 

4, According to conservative estimates, reef corals can bnild a 
reef 46 meters (150 feet) thick within a period ranging from 1,800 
‘Years to 7,500 years; but, in places, « reef of such 1 thickness might 
he formed within 1,000 years, according to Gardiner: 


THE FORMATION OF CORAL REEFS. 
DEFINITION oF THE TERE “conan neEP.” 


The preceding pages are devoted to a general account of corals and 
the conditions under which they live, and no definition of “coral 
reef” has as yet been given, although the term: has been used. In 
order to give some idea of a coral reef several illustrations are intro- 
duced. Plate 26, figures A, B, represent the reef off the west ‘face 
of Loggerhead Key, Tortugas, Florida, as exposed at very low tide 
on June 6,1910. The heads projecting above the water are Ordicella 
ennwlaris, the principal. reef-building coral of the Floridian and 
West Indian region the fanshaped objects are the alcyonarian coral, 
Gorgonia Aabellum; while the rod or whip like objects are other 
Alcyonaria that belong mostly to the genus Pleciera. Plate 26, 
figure C, is from an undersea. photograph taken at Carysfort Reef, 
south of Miami, Florida, This illustration shows the beautiful, 
waving gorgonians, especially: the fan coral, and large heads of 
Onbicella anmularis, as well as some other stony corals; but it does not 
show the highly colored fishes that dart in and ont,among the coral 
heads and constitute one of the enchanting sights to be seen on coral 
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reefs, Plates 27 and 28 are reproductions of two of Saville-Kent’s 
photographic illustrations of the Great Barrier Reef of Australia, 
These three plates illustrate true coral reefs, which in my opinion 
should be defined as follows: Coral reefs are ridges or mounds of 
limestone, the upper surfaces of which lie, or lay at the time of 
their formation, near the level of the sea, and are predominantly 
composed of calcium carbonate secreted by organisms, of which the 
most important are corals.* 

‘The composition of what I consider true coral reefs is very com- 
plex. ‘The main framework of the reef is formed by coral heads and 
stout coral branches, while the interspaces are filled by small corals, 
and the skeletons of other organisms, some of which in the course of 
time are more or less broken up by the waves. In many cases it is 
difficult. to decide whether or no to apply the designation “coral 
reef” to richly coralliferous deposits that are obviously bedded. 
‘However, it seems to mo that it should be applied wherever corals of 
roof facies seem sufficiently abundant to have formed appreciable 
rrugosities on the sea bottom, although the deposits are bedded. Reefs 
predominantly composed of the remains of caleareous algue should bo 
designated “nullipore” or “Lithothamnion reefs.” But, where the 
proportion of these organisms to corals is s0 nearly the same that 
only exact computation will decide between the two, such w reef may 
tbe designated “coral.” 





SOME KINDS OF LIMESTONE THAT HAVE BEEN CONFUSED WITHL CORAL 
HERP HOCK, 





‘To many it may seem superfluous in a definition of coral reefs to 
say that the remiins of corals should be an important constituent 
of the rocks but the term “coral rock or “coral-reef rock” has 
doen repeatedly applied to limestone with the making of which 
corals have had either nothing, or practically nothing, to do. An 
excellent instance of such a popular, and until recently scientific, 
misconception is supplied by the Bubamu Islands. 

‘According to Alexander Agnssiz the Bahamas are composed of 
wind-blown coral-sand, ‘The sand composing the ridges in the Ba- 
hams, nt least those T have seen on New Providence and Andros 
Islands, has certainly been wind-blown. Plate 30 illustrates an 
exposure along East Street in Nassau, and plate 29, figure B, rep- 
fesents the face of a small cliff at the south end of Morgan Bluff, 
‘Andros Island, both in the Bahamas; while figure A of plate 29 
is from a photograph of a section of a sand dune at Cape Henry, 
Virginia. ‘Theso illustrations show the essential similarity of the 








Tyaudlany Wy Piyeleal condllons wader which Palevzole coral wats were formed 
‘pall Geol. Soe: Auerten, vol 28, 9. 238, 1011, were formed: 
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arrangement of the material in the Bahamian ridges and of that 
asand dune at Cape Henry. ‘The sand at Cape Henry is siliceous 
(quartz) sand; while that composing the hills and’ ridges in tho 
Bahamas is caleareous, almost pure, more than 99 per cent, ear- 
bonato of lime. Limestone composed of grains similar to the grains 
in the wind-formed hills underlies the surface of the low, flat areas 
in the Bahamas, but its grains have not been wind-blown. They 
were formed in the sea and were later uplifted so that they now 
‘stand above sea-level. As this kind of limestone has been improp- 
erly called coral rock, a short account of the mode of its formation 
will be given, 

A close inspection of a piece of this rock, even with the naked 
eye, reveals that it is composed of minute balls and ovoid or ellip- 
soid bodies, from 0,2 to about 1 millimeter in diameter, set into a 
cementing groundmass. Plate 31, figrre A, illustrates the surface 
‘of a specimen natural size, and figure B represents a part of the 
samo surface enlarged 10 times, Because the ball-like bodies com- 
posing the rock give it an appearance similar to fish roe, it is 
Known as oolite, which moans egg rock, Plate 82, figure 1 illus- 
trates a thin slice of a single grain magnified 100 times, It is en- 
tirely’ obvious that these bodies are composed of concentric coats, 
and that they were formed by some process that caused outer coats 
to be successively laid down on the inner ones, It was stated in 
the preceding paragraph that this rock contains more than 99 per 
cent calcium carbonate, and that the egelike granules originated in 
tho sea. How was the carbonate of lime taken out of the seat 

Recent investigations have very clearly shown that there is in the 
‘shallow waters of the tropical and subtropical parts of the ocean as 
much earbonate of lime in solution as it is possible for the water to 
hold—in other words, the water is saturated with carbonate of lime. 
It is therefore clear that, any agency that will reduce the eapacity 
‘of such water already saturated to hold calcium carbonate in solu- 
tion will cause that substance to be precipitated. ‘The principal 
solvent of calcium carbonate in sea water is earbon dioxide (CO,), 
popularly known as carbonie-acid gas, and the reduction of the 
amount of it in the sea water will produce precipitation, Raising 
the temperature of the water, whether naturally or artificially, re- 
duces its capacity to hold CO,, and agitation, if there is too little 
CO, in the air, will hasten the process. Evaporation, leading to a 
greater concentration of sults in the water, will also cause precipi- 
tation of calcium earbonate, 

Besides the inorganic agencies mentioned, there are organic 
agencies that cause the precipitation of calcium earbonate in the 
sea. Tt has been known for'a long time that the addition of a strong 
alkali, such as ammonia, to sea water will produce precipitation of 
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carbonate of lime, ‘There are several kinds of bacteria that) cause 
‘the formation of ammonia in the ocean. One of these kinds is known 
as denitrifying bacteria, because they break up nitrate salts in the 
sea, converting nitrates into nitrites and these into ammonia, and 
they areito a considerable degree responsible for the limited develop- 
ment of groen. plants in tropical seas, as they rob such plants of 
an important part of their food. G. H, Drow found as many as 
160,000,000 of these bacteria in 1 enbie eontimeter of mud off the 
west side of Andros Island, Buhamas, opposite the mouth of South 
Bight. A figure (reproduced from one by Kellerman) is here given 
of this very minute organism, which is known as Psewdomona 
caloia (Drew) Kellerman, Any other bacteria that will evolve am 
monia and green plants by taking CO, from the water will also 
cause the precipitation of enleium carbonate. In such areas as the 
shoal waters on the leo sides of the islands and in the lagoons in the 
Bahamas, wheroall of the agencies mentioned are cooperating to bring 

about the precipitation of cal- 

cium carbonate, it is not at 


9 
present. possible to estimate 
how much of the effect is at- 
tributable to each. ‘ 
10) 





‘The material when first pre- 
cipitated is very finely divided, 
and may form very minute 

Pin, h—Paewdomonny eile (Drew) KE needles or small bails of the 

Kauss mineral known 9s aragonite, 
‘On plate 82, figure 3 illustrates some of the aragonite needles, 
magnified 840 times, and figure 2 illustrates some balls’taken from 
the mud, both out of tho sume sample, from the west side of Andros 
Island, Bahamas. 

Oblite grains of ealetum carbonate may be produced artificially, 
cither by means of cultures of bactoria that evolve ammonia or by 
adding ammonia to sea water. An illustration of « thin section of an 
oolite grain from Great Salt Lake is given on plate 32, figuro 45 the 
figuris on plato 83 illustrate artificially formed grains. As the very 
fino concentric banding of tho Bahamian oolite grains has not yot 
been reproduced in the Iboratory, there are still some features of 
these grains that need more investigation, 

‘Some inyestigutors of the origin of oolito grains have contended 
that they are formed by filamentous algae, because borings sppar- 
ently made by such organisms were found in the geains. Algae of 
this kind bore into nearly all carbonate of lime structures exposed to 
their attacks; they even bore into coral skeletons up to the limits of 
the soft animal tissues. On plate 24, figure 1 illustrates some of 
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these algae obtained by decalcifying a specimen gf the coral Orbi- 
cella cavernosa; figure 2 shows the algae in place in the skeleton. of 
Orbicella annularis; while plate 32, figure 1, represents an. oolite 
grain in which there are no algae, but I am confident. I could have 
found an oolite grain with algue in it. 

Some of tho oolite of the Bahamas remains as it was bedded in 
the sea, except that it has risen or fallen with the movements of 
the erust of the earth, while other rock has been broken up and bas 
supplied grains to be heaped into dunes by the winds. 

‘Although the Bahamas have been called coral islands, they are not 
coral islands, for they are mostly composed of oolite formed from 
calcium carbonate organically or inorgunically precipitated in. the 
‘ocean, some of which has been broken up and blown about by the 
wind, ‘There are coral reefs in the Bahamas, and they are exceed. 
ingly dangerous to navigation, but they occupy an area probably 
between only one three-thousandth and one six-thousandth as large 
as that underlain by the oolitic limestone, 

Oolitic limestone similar to that so widespread in the Bahamas 
also oceurs in southern Florida, where the area, underlain by it is 
many times greater than that occupied by coral-eef rock; and the 
Bermudas, popularly thought to be “coral islands,” according to 
Yerrill, are mostly composed of shell sand and not coral sand. Be- 
sides these two kinds of limestone, rock predominantly composed of 
the tests of Foraminifera and Bryozou should be definitely excluded 
from the category of “coral rock.” ‘The study of the formation and 
classification of limestones is fascinating, and I should like to pay 
much mors attention to it than is practicable in the present brief 
review of w large subject. 

T also regret being obliged to pass over, almost without mention, 
other organisms than stony corals that contribute material incor- 
porated in reefs. ‘There are the discoid Orbitolites and flat-coiled 
Qrbioulina, Foraminifera so abundant in Florida and the West In- 
dies, the stellate Zinoporus Daculatus of Australia and other. species 
that live on the Pacific reefs, and, Polyérema mineacoum, ubiquitous 
on coral reefs as blood red, reticulated incrustations on dead corals 
and sholls. Aleyonarin are important contributors to bottom deposits 
in places, although, in my opinion, no quantitative evaluation of their 
work has yet been accomplished; and echinoids add their tests and 
spines to the remains of the members of the other groups. Coralline 
algae vig with stony corals in relative importance, in some places one 
group, in other plices the other holding first rank as recf-builder, 
and at least in many places in the Pacific form incrustations just 
landward of the sea face of barriers. An account of the charms and 
dangers or discomforts of reefs must be abbreviated practically to 
its suppression, T will only say beware of the long, waving, poiated 
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spines of the sea urchin, Diadema setosum (now called Centrechinus 
#etomus) ; look warily into ereviees, and step carefully into pools, 
otherwise sore fect, legs, arms, and hands for days or weeks to come 
may be the penalty! 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF CORAT. REEFS. 
Having given a definition of “coral reef” and having eliminated 
from the eategory of coral reef and coral rock, limestones whose for- 
mation is independent of the activities of corals, a few words will be 
devoted to stating where coral-reefs occur. They are found in those 
parts of the ocean where the conditions summarized on page 215 of 
this article prevail. As the proper conditions of depth, salinity, and 
purity of water, intensity of light, and character of bottom, are wide- 
spread in the ocean, the temperature factor is critical in restricting 
coral reefs to certain areas in tropical and subtropical seas. Coral 
reefs thrive only where the average temperature of the coldest month 
of the year does not fall below about 21° C. (70° F.), and where the 
usual temperature is between 25° and 30°C, (77° to 86° F.)2 A well- 
known oceanographic fact is that the waters along the western shores 
of continents are colder than those on the eastern sides. ‘The great 
living coral reefs are therefore in the tropical western Pacific Ocean, 
around the tropical islands of the mid-Pacific, in the Indian Ocean 
and the Red Sea, and in the tropical and subtropical western Atlantic 
‘Ocean. “Reef corals are weakly developed on the Pacific side of Cen- 
tral America and Mexico and on the Atlantic coast of Africa. 
Some features of the Atlantic (Caribbean and Floridian) reefs 
will now be compared with those of the Indo-pacific reefs. There 
are at present two great biogeographic divisions of reef-coral 
faunas: one is the Atlantic, the other is the Indo-Pacific, separated 
from each other by the land area of Central America. In their 
ecologic relations the reef corals of the two regions are identical, but 
there are important systematic differences, and the Pacific corals are 
more luxuriant in growth and more numerous in species than the At. 
lantic. That Pacific corals appear to grow more rapidly than those in 
‘the Gulf of Mexico and the West Indies was pointed out on page 214 
of this article. The number of species on a section of an Indo- 
Pacific reef usually ranges between about 55 and something over 70. 
Von Marenzeller records 71 species from the Red Sea; Bedot lists 74 
species and 5 varieties from Amboina, but I believe 4 of his specific 
names are synonyms, leaving 70 valid species. I have identified 63 
species in Mayer's collection from Murray Island, Australia, and 51 
Por detailed information on this wobec we es follows? 
ture of the Flocila coral teef tract: Carnegie Inst. Washes’ 
4917; and A. Gt his ~Eeology of the Murray Island coral reef," thld., pp. 


124m pla. 1-18: ver the tewperatare Decode for the Marmny Tacd tek 2 ate 
while be was there oe 
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species in Wood Jones's collection from Cocos-Keeling Islands, but 
it is known that a few more species occur in the latter group of is- 
lands. I collected at the Tortugas, Florida, about 82 species, but this 
does not represent all the species in the Floridian reef fauna, and 
about 26 species at Cocoanut Point, Andros Island, Bahamas, but ad- 
ditional species were collected on the reefs near the mouth of South 
Bight, and other species are known to occur in the Bahamas. ‘The 
total number of Bahamian shoal-water species is about 35. ‘There- 
fore, on a segment of a rich reef in the Indo-Pacific there are about 
twice as many, or a few more than twice as many, species as there are 
on a similar segment of a West Indian or Floridian reef. It would 
require too much space to discuss the systematic differences between 
Indo-Pacific and Atlantic faunas here, but it may be stated that the 
following are the names of some of the Indo-Pacific genera not 
known living in the Atlantic, viz: Pocillopora®, Seriatopora, Stylo- 
phora*, Euphyltia*, Cyphastrea, Leptastrea, Galazea*, Antiliea*, 
Favites*, Trachyphyllia, Hydnophora*, Leptoria®, Symphyltia, Pure 
gia, Herpetolitha, Polyphyltia, Halomitra, Podobacia, Pachyseris, 
Pavona®, Leptoscrie*, Haloserie*, Covloecris, Psammocora, Diploas- 
trea*, Axtreopora*, Turbinaria, Montipora, and Goniopora®, but 
those whose names are marked by an asterisk (*) occur in geologic 
formations of Oligocene age in the southern United States, the West 
Indies, and Central America, und some of them range upward into 
the Miocene. ‘This list might be greatly increased, but it will impress 
the reader that many genera now living in the Indo-Pacific region, 
but absent in the living Atlantic fauna, are represented in the Ter- 
tiary geologic formations on the Atlantic side of the North American 
Continent. Of the Atlantic genera not known to be living in the 
Indo-Pacific region there ure Stephanocoenia, Husmilia, Meandrina, 
Dendrogyra, and Manieina, and some other genera are probably not 
represented there, while the species of other genera that are repre- 
sented in both the Atlantic and the Indo-Pacific are not closely 
related. 

That the Indo-Pacific and Atlantic faunas were not always so 
distinct as they now are has been indicated in the foregoing para- 
graph. Geologic investigations have revealed that during later 
Eocene, all ormost of Oligocene, anda part of early Miocene time, the 
two oceans were connected aeross Central America, and that the 
same fatinas occurred in both oceans. In places the older Tertiary 
faunas in the West Indies contained as many species as are at present 
found on an Indo-Pacific reef. For instance, about 69 species are 
reported from the Oligocene of the island of Antigua, where T per- 
sonally collected 60 species. Tn middle and later Miocene time the 
Atlantic and Pacific became separated by land bridge from South 
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to North’ America, and by Pliocen: time the corals of distinetive 
Indo-Pacifie facies had become extinct on the Atlantic side, so that 
the Pliocene coral fauna of Florida is purely Atlantic in its affinities. 
After the differentiation of the Atlantic from the Indo-Pacific fauna 
it seems that there was a short connection somewhere that permitted 
tho Atlantic fauna to extend on the Pacific side of America up to 
the head of the Gulf of California. 


‘THROKIES OF THE FORMATION OF CORAT, REEFS. 


‘Three kinds of coral reefs are generally recognized, viz: (1) fring- 
ing or shore reefs which occur along the shore; (2) barrier reefs 
which occur at variable distances offshore and have Jagoons from 
1 or 2 to as much as 80 or even 40 fathoms in depth between them 
‘and the shore line; (8) atolls, which are ringlike and inclose lagoons 
above whose surface no land masses of importance protrude. 

‘As the literature on coral reefs is so enormous that a detailed re- 
view of it in this paper is impossible, coral reef theories will be here 
classified into three general categories, with » subordinate division 
of the third. 

1, The first theory is that of Darwin and Dana. According to 
these authors corals first form a fringing reef along the shore of the 
gently sloping bottom of a subsiding and area; the reef grows up- 
ward at stich a rate that its top remains near the surface of the 
water and through retreat of the shore it is converted into a barrier, 
Continued subsidence, where the inclosed land area is an island, may 
result in the production of an atoll circumseribing a lagoon without 
ny land mass projecting above the water level. But the Darwinian 
hypothesis involves more than mere subsidence and. the conversion 
of a fringing into a barrier reef, for it also attempts to account for 
extensive submarine platforms by assuming that they have been built 
up fog, basements through agencies dependent on the presence 
o 





‘The accompanying two figures (p. 223) are reproductions of Dar- 
jyin's original illustrations; while the third (p. 224) is J.B, Jukes's 
diagrammatic cross section of the Great Barricr Reef of Australia, 
2. ‘The next general theory of coral reef formation was originated 
by. Carl Semper," who, in 1802, after studies in the Pelew Islands 
and noticing evidence of uplift there, announced the opinion that 
atolls could be formed in areas of stability, or evenuplift, by the 
solution of the interior of limestone masws, and that erosion by 
currents and wave cutting could develop'channels behind fringing ~ 
reefs, and in that way transform a fringing into a bartier reef, 
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‘Murray: in 1880 published the following summary of his opinions 


‘on the formation of coral reefs: 


‘That when coral plantutlons bulld up from submarine banks they assume An 
atoll form, owing to the more abundant. supply of food to the outer margin, 
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‘That it Is not necessary to call tn subsidence to explain any of the char- 
licteristic features of burrlér reefs or atolls anil that all these features would 


‘exist alike in ureas of slow elevation, of rost, oF of slow subsidence. 


Alexander Agassiz and Stanley Gardiner were in essential accord 


with the opinions of Semper and Murray, 
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8, ‘The third theory ean not be referred to any one man, as it has 
gradually grown out of the work of many men. Briefly stated it is 
that offshore reefs have formed on antecedent flattish basements ot 
platforms, during or after submergence, in areas where the ecologic 
conditions are favorable for the life of reef-building corals. Some of 
the work of Alexander Agassiz, H. B. Guppy, and R. 'T, Hill pre- 
pared the way for this interpretation, but apparently it was first 
definitely made by E. C. Andrews? as a result of his study of the 
Great Barrier Reef of Australi, and subsequently Hedley and 
Griffith ‘Taylor corroborated his conclusions, Later my own studies 
in Florida, the West Indies, and Central America led me to make for 
those areas essentially the same interpretation as that of Andrews 
and Hedley and Griffith Taylor for the Australian Great Barrier, 
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8a. The validity of the theory next to be considered, the Glacial 
Control theory, is dependent on the soundness of the conclusions ex- 
pressed in the preceding paragraph. This theory, us is the case with 
most theories, grew gradually, and ultimately found one chief ex- 
ponent, who is R.A, Daly Of course taking water from the ocean 
to form the continental glaciers of Pleistocene time would lower 
the level of the surface of the sea during that time to an amount equal 
to the quantity of water abstracted from tho ocean, if there were no 
crustal movements, such as down-bending due to the weight of the ice 
caps in high latitudes, that would counteract the effects produced by 
removal of water from the ocean to form the great ice caps. During 
Pleistocene time, because of the cold climate of that time, the rate of 
formation of coral reefs was probably reduced, and, as the protection 
they afforded shores was thereby lessened, the waves of the sea would 
then cut extensive submarine plains. With the return of warmer 
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climatic Gonditions the great ice caps melted, and the water, thus re- 
leased, flowed back to the sea, raising its level by an amount equal to 
the quantity of water returned to it, ‘The warmer waters were favor- 
able for the growth of reef corals; and coral reefs grew luxuriantly 
‘on flats, partly formed by Pleistocene waye-cutting, during the pe- 
riod of moderate and gradual submergence following deglaciation. 


CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE DIFFERENT THEORIPS OF THE PORMATION 
OY CORAL KEEPS, 


‘Tho Semper-Murray theory will be discussed first, for it. can 
bo eliminated from further consideration. By referring back to 
page 217 of this article, it will be seen that present evidence is con- 
vineing that neither a lagoon channel nor the lagoon of an atoll can 
bo formed by the solvent effect of sea water in coral reef areas, and ax 
lagoons in general are areas where the deposition of sediment pre- 
dominates over its removal, they must be explained by an intelosing 
fand not by an excavating process, However, in small areas local 
destruction may predominate over construction, but such localized 
destruction will not explain the phenomena presented by lagoons. 

Both of the other two explanations are in agreement as regards 
the part played by submergence in tho formation of offshore coral 
roofs, which include those of the barrier kind, but differ in that ac- 
cording to the Darwin-Dana hypothesis the flat lying shoreward of 

a barrier is due to infilling and leveling behind the reef, while ac- 
cording to the other explanation the reef has grown upon the sur- 
face, usually the outer edge, of a flattish area that antedates tho 
presence of tho reef. 

The evidence bearing on submergence will be briefly reviewed, be- 
ginning with somo of the eriteria used in inferring such a change in 
position of land with reference to sea level. One of the first recog- 
nized kinds of evidence indicating submergence of the land is the 
presence of arms of the sea extending into the land area and o¢- 
cupying tho lower parts of valleys to be accounted for only by stream 
erosion operating at altitudes above present sea level. Plato 85, 
figures D, C, illustrates submerged lower courses of valleys in the 
islands of Antigua and St. Thomas, West Indies; text figure 9 illus- 
trates a part of the shore of Antigua, where it is deeply indented by 
arms of the sea that as a result of submergence of the land extend 
up valleys eroded when the land stood higher above the sea level than 
it does at the present time, Figure B, of plate 25, illustrates a 
view looking toward the head of Santiago Harbor, Cuba, and figure 
A of the same plate is a view looking seaward through the harbor 
mouth, Text figure 10 illustrates cross section of Habana Harbor, 
showing that within the harbor there is a filled channel, which must 
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have ‘been'ent when’‘the Jand was at least 100 feet higher with 
rreferonce to sea level than at present, ‘The Cuban harbors are pouch- 
shaped’ drainage basins into which the sea has been admitted by 
submergence of the lind, Plate 36 illustrates the basin of Yumuri 
River and the gorge through which it flows into’ the sea near 
Matanzas, Cubs. A slight: lowering of the land would convert 
this basin into a pouch-shaped harbor. There are living coral reefs 
off the shores of Antizua, St, Thomas, and Cuba, and they have 
evidently grown upward sinco the submergence of the former shore 
Jines of those islands. Shore-line phenomena such ns these occur 
around many of the West Indian Islands, along the cousts of Nica 
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ragua and Honduras in Central America and along that of Brazil, 
Instances of similar phenomena may bo teen in New Caledon gy 
Society, Fiji, and other islands of the Pacific, and along the Queens. 
land coast, pet the Great Barrier Reef of Australia, 

‘Where the surface of the land is underlain by limestone, rai 
that falls on the earth, insteud of eroding stream wage ard alle 
in making its way back to the ocean may produce eaves and solution. 
wells’ by distolving the limestone because of the carbonic-acid gus 
itcontains. Im many aréas, such as the Bermudas, the Bahamas, and 
in plices in southern Florida, caverns and solation-wells ure found bes 
Tow sea level, Text figure 11 (p.228), 4 cross section from theshore of 
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Andros Islan, Bahamas, neross the barrier reof, shows the relation 
‘of some solution-wells there to the outer reef, The flat between the 
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reef and the shore has certainly been submerged since the formation 
of the wells. 
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Another kind of evidence is the presence undersea of steeply slop- 
ing areas of bottom between flat plain surfaces, thereby indicating 
the submergence of an escarpment or steep slope formed by marginal 
cutting of the sea, at a time while the land stood high enough for the 
shore to have been at the escarpment front. (See p. 236 of this 
article for additional consideration of this criterion.) 

‘The presence below sea level of deposits of peat composed of the 
remains of land plants is still another kind of evidence. Submerged 
peat deposits of this kind occur in St. John Harbor, Antigua, and 
near Key West, Florida. 

There are other kinds of evidence, but the four mentioned are sulli- 
cient for present purposes. Nearly all of the important living off- 
shore reefs of the world have now been investigated with reference 
to evidence of submergence, and it has been found that practically 
all, if not actually all, have formed after an episode of submergence, 
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In the stndy of fossil reefs the principal criterion for inferring 
whether they were formed during the submergence of their basements 
is the nature of the contact between the fossil reef and the immedi- 
ately underlying geologic formation. If the underlying formation 
has an uneven upper surface and if pebbles derived from it are incor- 
porated in the overlying reef, the deduetion is considered warranted 
that the basement stood above sea level long enough for it to have been 
eroded by atmospheric agencies and that it was then brought below 
sea level before the reef occurring above it began to form. Contacts 
of the kind indicated are called unconformities, For a number of 
years I have been studying not only the corals in the fossil reefs of 
the West Indies and the southern United States, as may be seen by 
referring back to pages 221, 222 of this paper, but also the geologic 
relations of the reefs, including the nature of their basal contacts, 
and the results are given in the following tables: 
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Stratigraphte relations of West Indian and Canal Zone Bocend end Oligocene 
reef corals and corat reefs. 
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Stratigraphic distribution of coral reef and reof corals in the southeastern 
United States from Oligocene to Recent time, and their relation to changing 
‘0a: Tevet. 
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Tt appears unnecessary to present more evidence on this subject. 
‘The result of the examination of the fossil reefs is the same as that 
obtained from the study of the living reefs—which is that the im- 
portant offshore reefs have formed during or after submergence. 
‘The contacts nt the bases of fringing reefs are usually those of uncon- 
formity, indicating that the land stood higher and was lowered before 
the formation of reefs of this kind, but at least many of the fring- 
ing reefs were formed during periods of intermittent emergence fol- 
lowing submergence. 

Have the flats above which offshore reefs rise, either as patches or as 
barriers, been formed by infilling and leveling behind the reefs, that 
is, are they dependent on the presence of the reefs, according to the 

65133*—ax¢ 1917 —16 
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postulates of the Darwin-Dana hypothesis; or are the flats in origin 
independent of the existence of the reefs and are the reefs merely 
superposed on flattish areas that antedate their presence? 

‘There ure at least three criteria that are applicable in deciding be- 
‘tween these two interpretations. The first of these is the relation of 
the width and depth of the flat, or platform, to the presence or ab- 
‘sence of barrier reefs. If the flat is dependent on the presence of 
the reef, where a break in the reef occurs there should be a landward 
projecting reentrant in which the seabottom is deeper than behind 
the reef. The second criterion consists in the position of the barrier 
on the surface of the flat. If the flat is due to infilling behind the 
reef, the reef should stand on its outer edge, not back from the edge 
with the flat projecting seaward beyond the reef. The third criterion 
concerns the composition and geologic history of the flat landward 
‘of the reef. In many places it is possible to ascertain the nature of 
the rock forming the sea floor between a barrier and the shore. Such 
a floor, if formed by agencies associated with the presence of the 
reef, will not exhibit geologic phenomena that in age antedate 
the ‘reef; but, on the other hand, if the floor can be shown 
to be composed of rock older than the reef, or to have had 
any Kind of geologic history antecedent to the presence of the reef, it 
js demonsfrated that the reef is merely growing on the surface of 
‘a flat whose formation is independent of the reef development. 

‘The Great Barrier Reef of Australia is definite in its testimony. 
Text figure 12 presents cross sections south of the reef limits and 
‘across the reef tract. Profiles 1, 2, and 3, which are south of the 
southern end of the reef, show the continuity of the platform south- 
‘ward beyond the end of the reef; while profiles 4 and 5 show the 
platform projecting some miles beyond the reef. At its northern 
end the reef appears ustially to stand on the seaward edge of the plat 
form or shelf. ‘The continuity of barrier platforms irrespective of 
the presence or absence of reefs is general off the shores of large 
Jand areas. Plate $8 is from a photograph of « model of the 
Golf of Mexico and the Carribbean Sea. There are offshore reefs 
on the Floridian Plateau, and on both Campeche and Mosquito 
banks, but a person would indeed be bold to contend that these fea- 
tures of the earth’s crust are due to infilling behind reefs, especially 
when some additional facts presented in the next paragraphs are 
considered. 

‘The geologic succession of the reef-coral faunas of Georgia and 
Florida is given in the table on page 299. The geographic extent and 
‘composition of the Ocala limestone, of late Eocene age, which 
forms the basement of the Floridian Plateau, have been ascertained 
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with considerable exactness: Its surface outcrop has been mapped in 
Georgia and Florida, and well borings have revealed its presence 
under younger formations in west Florida at Panama City, and in 
peninsilar Florida at Tampa, Key West, Key Vaca, and Palm 
Beach. ‘The limestone is largely composed of the remains of myriads 
of Nummudites and orbitoidal Foraminifera, many Bryozoa, and 
some mollusks and echinoids, with which there seems to’ be an unde- 
termined proportion of chemically precipitated calcium carbonate 
and some terrigenous material. Corals are everywhere rare and as 
a rile are absent. The organisms occurring in the formation are 
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characteristic of tropical shoal water, 50 fathoms or less in depth; 
and, as the 100-fathom curve delimits the submerged border of the 
Coastal Plain, it is evident that the Floridian Plateau has been a 
part of the Coastal Plain and has had essentially its present outline 
since Inte Eocene time, before the formation of the oldest Chats 
tahooohee reef, which was therefore superposed on a subsiding plat 
form not produced by corals. ‘The geologic history of the Floridian 
Plateau shows that. each successive development of Tertinry reefs 
Was on an antecedent platform which. was formed by agencies not 
dependent, on, the presence of coral reefs, and in all instances. tho 
volume of coral us compared with material from other sources is 
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of minor and usually of negligible importance. ‘The accompanying, 
map shows the location of the Oligocene and Miocene reefs and reef 
corals of Florida and Georgia with reference to the plateau surface. 

‘The evidence of these fossil reefs is the same as that of thé living 
Anstralian,, Floridian, and Central American reefs. But this is 
not all. There are off the eastern shores of North America three 
banks at such a depth that coral reefs might grow on them were 
they within the proper climatic zone. ‘These banks are Georges 
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Bank off Nantucket, the banks off the const of Nova Scotia, and the 

Grand Banks of Newfoundland. Such banks are not confined to 

tho coral reef zone. 

‘Toxt figure 11, page 228, of this article shows solution wells through 
the oolite between the shore and the barrier reef off the east side of 
‘Andros Island, Bahamas. The flat between the reef and the shore 
nist have existed before the present reef formed in order that those 
holes, now submerged, might be made in it, In the West Indies in 
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general the living reefs are growing on antecedent platforms that 
have been submerged in geologically Recent time. ‘There are con- 
tisvona platforms and discontionous rents in New Caledonia, tho 
Fiji Islands, and Tahiti, and such relations, which are certainly 
usual, if not entirely general, are not in accord with the Darwin- 
Dana hypothesis. Information on the small islands of the Society 
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‘group, Murea, Huaheine, Raiatea, Bora-Bora, ete., is inadequate for 
® definite statement, and thore is Controversy as to whether the reefs 
‘are growing on previously formed flats or whether the flats are due 
to infilling behind the reefs. 

West Indian Islands sublittoral profiles are interesting in this eon- 
nection, and are represented by text figure 14, There are no offshore 
teefs where no platforms have been developed, as off the young vol- 
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‘canie island Suba, and the steep shore along the north side of St. 
Croix. The presence of flat seems necessary to initiate vigorous 
coral growth. 

Only a few paragraphs will be devoted to atolls; of which there 
are two kinds, Those of the first kind are ring-shaped segments 
of long reefs that rise above shallow platforms, such as the atolls of 
the Great Barrier Reef of Australia and the Tortugas atoll of 
Florida. ‘These are shaped by currents that are mostly wind-in- 
duced. The convex sides of such atolls are toward the wind and the 
‘open sides are to the leeward. ‘The accompanying diagram, copied 
from Hedley and Griffith Taylor, illustrates the principles of their 
formation, ‘That there never was any central land area in such atolls 
is obvious. ‘The 
other kind of 
atolls is those 
whose rims’ more 
or less completely 
margin the flat 
summit areas of 
submarine moun- 
tains or plateaus 
that almost reach 
the surface of the 
sea, This kind 
of atolls was the 
subject of special 
study by Admi- 
Pio. 15—Dunwt x0 anOW HOW a tomar weer txtsa acioss Tal Wharton," of 

“a yins eyo te A Honwetnon, Arve thotee 50 the British Navy, 

Guretes who pointed out 
the uniformity of the depth of the lagoon floors, and stated, as 
Chamisso years previously had done, that the margining reefs are 
only more or less continuous. He also laid special stress on the 
fact that the flat floors of the lagoons did not accord with Darwin's 
hypothesis, according to which they should be concave, more or 
Jess bowl-shaped, and expressed the opinion that the summits had 
been leveled by marine erosion previous to the formation of the 
atoll rims. Tt appears to me that the most plausible explanation of 
atolls is that they have formed on flat summit areas during moderate 
subuiergence. 

Tn reply to a criticism of my interpretation of the relations of 
offshore reefs to the platforms above which they stand because T have 
not attempted to explain the origin of the platforms? I may say that 

Wharton, W, J. 1, Foundations of coral aol: Nature, vol 65, yp. 900-80% 180. 


‘Davis, W. My The’ origin of coral sects: Nat. Acad. Sel, Proc, vol 3, ppe M0182, 
march, 1035. 
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the recognition of the faet that books, papers, inkstands, ete, site on 
the top of w desk does not require knowledge of the process of manu- 
facture of the desk or even of the material out of which it is made; 
and that one geologic formation overlies another may be ascertained. 
without having complete knowledge of the geologic history of either 
the overlying or the underlying formation. 

‘That the origin of the submarine flats on which offshore reefs 
stand should be understood is important in the advancement of our 
knowledge of geologic history, and I have acquired ‘as much’ in- 
formation on the subject as I could. I am convinced that there 
is no one explanation that can be applied to all of them. ‘The fol- 
lowing kinds of flats have already been recognized: (1) Slightly 
tilted bedded tuffs, as in the fossil reefs of Antigua; (2) slightly 
tilted bedded limestones, as off the south coasts of St. Croix and 
Cuba; (3) submerged coastal flats, as in the Fiji Islands; (4) sub- 
merged peneplained surfaces, as inthe fossil reefs of Porto Rico; 
(5) submarine plains due to uplift of considerable areas of the 
ocean bottom and to:the deposition of organic deposits on stich’ 
surface, as the Floridian Plateau prior to the formation of ‘the 
middle and upper Oligocene reefs of Florida and southern Georgia; 
(8) flats of complex and not definitely known origin, such as those 
of the Antigua-Barbuda Bank, the Virgin Bank, and the continental 
shelves of tropical America and Australia.’ Plains suitable for the 
growth of corals have been formed by subaerial and submarine depo- 
sition, and by both subaerial base-leveling-and submarine planation, 
Nearly every, if not every, plain-producing process operative in 
tropical and subtropical regions has taken part in the formation of 
plains on which coral have grown or are growing where the plains 
have been brought below sea level and where the other ecologic con- 
ditions for offshore reef formation obtain, Although, as regards 
coral reefs, I wish to emphasize the independence of those platforms 
concerning which information is available, T wish also to make 
it clear that I recognize that in-filling does take place’ behind ‘reefs, 
but that such in-filing is not sufficient in amount to account for the 
flats above the surfaces of which the reefs stand. 

‘Tho Glacial Control theory will now be considered in more detail 
Tf this th true the following conditions should now: prevai 

*Profesor Davis, tu an apts called “The Grvat Barve Reel of Australia” pab- 
Add in the Amer! Jour. Sc, Ath sek, vol. 44, pp. 400-200, November, 1017, propomes 
‘he Aypotkents that the platform on woich the living Great Barser Reet th rowing 
enlted trom tefiling bebind n barrier uati a“ matare see plait” accodlog to bie 
feralnolopy, wan formed. Although thin lan interesting hypothesi, 1 ts at presest 
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(a) ‘There should be evidence of geologically Recent submergence of 
‘most of the shore lines of the earth; (b) the average amount of the 
submergence should be equal to the amount of lowsring of the ocean 
Jovel during Pleistocene glaciation: (c) the position of the shore 
Tine, during Pleistocene glaciation. should be indicated by searps 
separating flats, and the amount of submergence indicated by their 
present. position below sea level should agree with the amount of the 
raising of ocean level due to deglaciation; (d) the rate of growth 
corals should be such that since the disappearance of the continental 
ice sheets coral reefs could grow to a thickness equal to the amount sea 
Tovel was raised as a result of deglaciation; (c) living barrier coral 
reefs and atoll reefs should be superposed on antecedent: basement 
flats or platforms, It should here be stated that the fact that there 
has heen local differential crustal movements docs not at all in- 
validate the importance of the Glacial Control theory in its applica- 
tion to tho explanation of modern coral reef development. 

In tho foregoing discussion it has heen shown that within coral- 
reof regions there has been geologically Recent submergence. ‘The 
‘shore lines of the earth can not be reviewed in this place, but it may 
bo said that the available evidence indicates that the sea has recently, 
geologically speaking, overflowed tho seaward margins of the land. 
‘According to estimates by W. J. Humphreys? and by Daly the maxi- 
‘imum amount of the lowering of sea level because of the abstraction of 
water from the ocean to form the continental ice sheets was of the 
order of magnitude of 67 meters (about 36 fathoms). Daly has made 
Glabornte compilations of the depths of lagoons, lagoon ‘channels, 
and drowned valleys, in the coral reof areas of the Pacific and 
Indinn Oceans; and the lowering of sea level, between 58 and slightly 
‘more than 37 meters, indicated by the compilations agrees with the 
computations about as closely a8 should be expected. I obtained 
similar results in the West Indies, ‘The accompanying text figure 
16 indicated a raising of sea lovel in excess of 37 meters (20 fathoms), 
on the basis of interpreting the steeper slope at a depth below 20 
fathoms as a marginal sea-cut scarp that has been submerged. A. 
similar steeply sloping facet is shown in the profile of the Australian 
platform, text figure 12, The statement on the growth-rate of 
corals shows that any known living coral reef could have grown 
to its estimated thickness since the disappearance of the continental 
foe sheets, calculated to have been between 10,000 and 80,000 years 
ago; and finally, so far as definite information has been procured, 
living offshore coral reefs are superposed on basement platforms that 
have been recently submerged. Tam entirely convinced that glacial 
control is one of the most important factors in bringing about the 
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great development of coral reofs at the present time, However, I 
‘am not in agreement with Daly in uttributing so much work to 
marine abrasion while the level of the sea was lowered during Pleis- 
tocene time. It seems to' me that most of the platforms are of pre- 
Pleistocene age, and were waye-cut, and remodeled around their 
edges during Pleistoceno time; but this is a subject that needs much 
more investigation. 

Tt should be stated that the raising of ocean level because of de- 
glaciation will not explain the formation of all coral reefs, for in 
places, usin some ,,,, 
of the Fiji Islands, “e 
according to W. G. 
Foye, the submer- Sy 
gence of the reef 
basements is due to 
the tilting of pre- 
viously flat-lying 
areas, on the sub- 
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submergence because of deglaciation is concomitant with loeal erustal 
deformation. How the submergence produced is, as regards corals, 
unimportant, provided there be gradual submergence of moderate 
amount. 

coNcLUSIONS. 


‘The following are my conclusions on the formation of coral reefs: 

(1) Fringing reefs seem uniformly to have uncomformable basal 
contacts; they may form after submergence that is not followed by 
uplift or they may form during intermittent uplift that follows 
submergence—that is, they may form during either emergence or 
submergence. 

(2) Offshore coral reefs, barriers and atolls, form on antecedent 
fattish basements during and after submergence in areas where the 
general ecologic conditions suitable for reef-coral growth prevail, as 
stated on page 215, This generalization applies to fossil ns well as 
to living reefs. 
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(8) Recent rise of sea level because of deglaciation has made con- 
ditions favorable for coral reef formation over enormous areas, and 
it is one of the important factors in causing the great development 
6f coral reefs at the present time. But in some areas, as in the Fijis, 
the flats on which the reefs are growing ure coastal flats that have 
been brought below sea level by tilting, as described by Andrews and 
Foye. 

(4) ‘The theoretic possibility of the progressive change of a 
fringing reef into a barrier und Inter into an atoll, according to the 
Darwin-Dana hypothesis, may not be denied, but no instance of such 
‘a transformation has as yet been discovered. 

(5) Tho results of the investigation of coral reefs ure valuable to 
geology not so much because of discoveries immediately concerning 
corals ns because of the additions to knowledge obtained through 
a study of great complexes of geologic phenomena among which 
corals and coral reefs are only incidents. Further investigations of 
the phenomena associated with coral reefs are among the pressing 
desiderata of geologic research, 








EXPLANATIONS OF PLATES. 
Prare 1. 

Mustrations from photographs, natural size, of two Blaschka models of sea- 
‘anemones, 


Fig. 1, Cerianthus Woydt Gosse. 
2. Heliactis belli (Ellis and Solander). 


Smithsonian Report, 1917-—Vaushan, Pure I 
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BLASCHKA GLASS MODELS oF SEA ANEMONES. 


Smithsonian Report, 1917-—Vauehan, PUTE 2 





|. LEPTASTREA PURPUREA (DANA). 2 GONIASTREA PECTINATA (EHRENBERG: 
'3, SA. MILLEPORA TRUNCATA, (DANA). 


Pare 2. 


¥ia.1. Leptastrea purpurea (Dana), Calices, X 4, to show the formation of 
new calices by budding between the older ones, 
2 Goniastrea pectinata (Ehrenberg). Calices, X 4, to show the formation 
‘of new callces by the division of the older ones. 
8,84, Mitepora truncata Dans. Pig. 8, the skeleton, natural size; fis. 80, 
part of the surface, X 8, to show the larger gustropores and 


‘smaller dactylopores. 
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PUATE 4, 





1, 1A: ORGAN-PIPE CORAL, TUBIPORA SP, 2, 2A. BLUE COnAL, HELIOPORA 
CAERULEA (PALLAS), 








‘Puare 5, 
Sptclnen of Pocliopora bulbora Khreuberg, ws attached to n log in 
* sng Inland. From a photograph Kloily supped by De, 
‘ elegans tural sine, A. er 
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EHRENBERG), 2. POCILLOPORA E 
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Prare 6. 
Poeillopora elegans Dana. % 


it sain ct ei ‘This ts the same 
as the quieter-water facies of the Cocos Kevling Islands. 
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Phare 7 
@ pistitlate (sper), from Murray Island, Australia, 


‘quiet, rather deep water, depth 18 fithoms, 
sain yo es oe of te rte, 
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Pram 9. 


Mavatlan corals obtained between 20 ani 40 fathoms (46 and 74 meters) 1M 
depth. 


Fron. 3,14, Pungla patella (Elis and Solander), two views, naturul sizo, of the 
fmatse specimen, Fig. 1, upper surface; fx. 10, lower surface. 
2,20. Pungia (Diaserls) fragilis (Alcock), two views, about twlee nat 
tural slee, of the same speelmen, Fig. 2 upper surtuce; fx. 2a, 
Tower surface, 
2, Leptoveris digitata Vaughan, < % 
8 








Prare 10, 


Hawallan corals obtained Detwoon 25 und 40 fathom (46 and T4 meters) tn 
depth. 


Leptorerta hawaliensis Vaughan, 
F 10.1. Upper dirface; Hx. 19, wide view, each natural nize, 






tare 
oor oe agin sand 40 fathoms (88 4 me) 9 


ail 
han, etc, natura iy 
Vaughan, General view, X 2. 





117 Vaughan. Puare I. 











‘Hawallan deep-sea corals, = 
Pras, 1, 10. Gardineria hawationsle Vaughan, Fig. 1, ade views i. 24, eaten, 
‘of the sume specimen, each % 2. 
22m, Plabeltum poriparoninum Alcock. Pig. 2, wide vlow; A, 24, calloo 
fof the same specimen, both natura wlae, 
8,0, Flabetlum deludens you Marenselen, Pig. % aldo views fs. a, 
alice of tho same speclwen, both natural size, 











Prate 1. 
“Hawallan deep-sea corals, 
‘Fiak. 1,10, Desmophylum eristagalli Milne Edwards and Haime, Fig. 1, side 
‘lew, natural size; Ng. 1a, eallee, X 2, of the same speelmen, 
9,20, Cyathaceras diomedeae Vavehan, Pig, 2 sWde view, natural size; 
‘ig. 2a, callce, X about 2 of the same specimen, 
of ate Cargortle ‘aleookt Vaughan. Fig. 3, side view, untural size; 






calico, X 21/2, of the sue specimen, 











PUTE 14, 


HAWAIIAN DEEP-SEA Conats, 








Prare 14, 
Hawallan deepsea comnts, 


Fios,1, 10, Paracyathus gardinert Vaughan. Big. 2, calle; fg. 14, wide view, 

‘of the same specimen, both X about 2. 

2,20, Anthemiphyltia pacifica Vaughan, Fig. 2 enllee; fg. 2a, base, of 
the same speclimen, both X 2. 

8,84, Hathyactis hawaliensis Vaughan. Fig. 8, eallee; fg. a, base, of 
tho same speclinen, both % 2 

4,40, Stophanophyllia formosiasina Mosely, Fig. 4, catlee; fhe. 4a, bane, 
‘of the samme xpeciwen, both x 2 

258 








Prare 15, 
‘Hawallan deep-sea corals. 


Pias1,10, Madrepora kauaiensiy Vaughan. Fig. 1, corrailum, natural size; 
fg. 1a, part of a branch, X 43, of the same specimen, 
2 Mudrucis kawaiensix Vaughan, corallum, natural size 
4 Auisopeamnia amphelioides (Aicock), part of a corallum, natural 
‘size. 
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Pure 16. 

















o 
Views AT FORT JEFFERSON, TORTUGAS, FLA 


Prats 16, 
‘Fort Jofterson, Tortugas, Florida, 


Pia, A, Wharf, Many corals ure growing on the peripheral plerk 
B, The mont and sillyport, Corals of lagoon facies live In the moat, 
©, Outalde of the moat wall and the flood-gate, the northwost aide of the 
fort, Many corals were planted near tho,wall, north of the flood- 
gate, 
255 
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MAEANORA AREOLATA (LIKNAEUS), WITH ITS TENTACLES FULLY DISTENDED. 





Smithsonian Report, 1917-—Vaughan, PusTe 18. 

















MAEANORA AREOLATA (LINNAEUS), WITH THE POLYPS PARTIALLY CONTRACTED, 





Prare 19, 


Fia, A. Aquarium at the laboratory, Tortus, Florida, ‘The Jars on the lowest 
‘shelf contained coral planulae that were being reared; the Jars on 
the next higher shelf contained clean seawater that was siphoned to 
the Jars below; the Jars on the top shelf contained coral colonies 
from which the pianulae for the rearing experiments were obtained, 

B. Apparatus for planting corals. A, terracotta dise (8 inches in diam- 
eter), to which corals were attached; B, Iron bar, the lower end a 
cap that fits over the heads of the iron stakes; C, iron stake with a 
terra-cotta disc in place on its head; D, sledge hammer, 
258 





PLATE 20. 




















LIVE CAR IN WHICH CORALS WERE PLANTED, 









8 ry ia gay 
metre 
‘year old and 4 years old, 





PUsTe 21. 
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CORALS REARED FROM PLANULAE. 





Smitheonian Repe 




















MAEANDRA AREOLATA (LINNAEUS), SHOWING GROWTH BETWEEN 1910 AND 1914, 








PLATE 23, 

















‘Ano 1914, 





Smithesnian 





1917 —Vagha PLATE 24. 














PPomTes FURCATA LAMAR. AND PoniTES ASTREOIDES LaMANOK, SHOWING GROWTH 








Prank 24 
Growth mate of Porites furenta Lamarck, the tler on the lett and the tower speel- 
‘mens on the dise of the tler ou the risht; and Porites astreoides Lamarck, 
‘the upper specimen of the right-hand tler. Diameter of the disc, 8 inclies. 
288 





an PLarE 25. 




















ACROPORA MURICATA (LINNAEUS), SHOWING GROWTH RATE BETWEEN 
1911 ANo 1914. 


Smithsonian Report, 1917.—Vaughan, Puste 26, 

















GS 
Views OF THE FLORIOA ConAL REEFS. 





Prave 26, 
‘Views of the Florida Reets, 


Fig A,B. Two vlows of the reef on the west side of Loggerhead Key, ‘Tor 
tugax, as exposed at on unusually low tide on June 6, 1910. ‘The 
manalve, head-lke corals are Orbicctia annularia (Kills and 
Solunder) ; the whip-like objects are the gorgonlan Plesaura sp.3 
the reticulated, fan-ahaped corals are Gorgonta faboltum Linnaeos. 

G. A view undersea of the roof ut Carysfort Lighthouse, from a pleture 
curd. Tt shows Orbicella annularis heads and many waving 
gorgontans, 



































PLATE 29, 

















B. Wino-Beoveo, INDURATED OoLITE, MORGAN BLUFF, BAHAMAS. 
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| Phare 90, 
‘Window one, Naso, ata 


Fan, General view of an exposure along East Street. 
‘B, A part of dhe same exporury on a larger scale, 


* ‘ 















Bahamian murine oottte, 

"a. A. Surface of w specimen from Sharp Kock Polnt, South Bight, Andros 
Aslan, natural size 

of the same surface enlarged 10 times, 














8. 
BAHAMIAN MARINE OOLITE. 





OOLITE GRAINS ANO ARAGONITE NEEDLES. 






Pia, 1, hin section of an oolite grain from the Buubamas, X 100, 


2 ool rin fn he rt st i ‘Andros Istand, Ratamas, X 
© Arassata pales Se ‘wet sie of Andros Taland, Babarans, 


4 ncn ote ne Gia a, 








Prare 98, 
Artificially produced zonal spherulites of calelum carbonate. 


Fra.1. Spherulite produced through the periodic precipitation of ealeima ear- 

bonste hy adding ammonium carbonate to sea water, % $50, 

& Other spherulltes produced similarly to spherulite represented by fi, 
4, % 700. 

& Spherulltes formes through bacterial actlon on catelum acetate in Great 
Salt Lake water, x 60. Preparation by K. F. Kellerman, 

4. ‘Spherulites bucterlally formed in Great Salt Lake water, X 100. Prepa- 
ratlon by K. F, Kellerman, 
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B. 
Bonina FILAMENTOUS ALOAE. 


Pare 3. 
Boring filamentous lene, 


Fio.1. Algal filaments left after decalelfying a corallite of Orbjcella cavernosa 
(Linnaeus), x 100. 
2) ‘Thin section of a part septum of Orbicetta annutaris (Els snd Solander) 
‘showing algal laments in place, x 100, 
23 


Sener se noe Papier ‘Santiago 


Ger nnd eee ae 
‘seaward from Mayer Village along Spencer Bay, Antigua. 
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B. Lookina NORTHWARD FROM WEST SIDE OF ENTRANCE OF SANTIAGO 
Hanson, CUBA. 











1D. Lookina SeAWARD FROM MAYER VILLAGE ALona SPENCER BAY. 
WEST INDIAN SHORE LINES OF SUBMERGENCE. 





ain PUTE 98, 























©. View UPstmeAM From THE LoweR END oF YuMuRi Gorae. 


VIEWS OF THE BASIN AND GORGE OF YUMURI RIVER, 
MATANZAS, CUBA, 





ae 
E Phare 36. 

iA. Hif-rimmed basin above the gorge of Yumurt River, Matanzas, Cube. 

“ik Upper end of Tumor! gorge looking toward the basa, a 

©, View upstream from the lower end of Yunrurt gorge. If this basin were 

of Wepressed between 50 and 100 feet a poucl-shaped harbor with « 

narrow entrance would result. * 








ft the Gott o esto wo the Caribbean Sea, (3d for te U8, Coes 
aii. sh WY #6. Gade Susyer ty: Howe) 
























‘THE CORRELATION OF THE QUATERNARY DEPOSITS 
OF THE BRITISH ISLES WITH THOSE OF THE CON- 
TINENT OF EUROPE. 





By Cirances B. P. Bhooxs, M. Se, F. G. Sy FR, Met, Soc, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tn any attempt to reconstruct the geographical and meteorological 
conditions of various stages of a former period, it is necessary first 
to classify the various deposits which aro referable to the period into 
definite stages, This preliminary is often difficult; in the case of the 
Quaternary deposits of the British Isles it is especially difficult be- 
causo of their great complexity. It is hard to find fixed characters 
to act as a means of correlating the various local facies one with an- 
other, and to distinguish slight oscillations of the ice-edge from 
longer periods of interglacial rank. Tt is necessary to find some dis- 
trict outside these islands where the succession is simple and the 
amount of field work done sufficiently great to make the conclusions 
arrived at fairly certain, Such a district exists in the north Ger- 
man’ plain which was visited only by ice from Scandinayia, un- 
mixed with local ice, which lay in the region of deposition of that 
ice, and which possesses a literature of truly stupendous proportions, 
In fact, it was only when I began to collect a bibliography of the 
subject that I realized the magnitude of the task T had undertaken, 

‘This study of north Germany gave me a series of very definite 
glacial and interglacial horizons, which could be traced by ordi- 
nary stratigraphical and paleontological methods through Holland, 
and correlated with fair certainty with the glacial deposits of east 
ern England. But in Holland the Rhine gravels entered into the 
sories, and could be traced through the Vosges and Plateau Central 
into the river valleys of western France, The Rhine gravels had 
been traced upstream and connected with the Alpine glacial se- 
quence made out by Penck and Brickner, which Penck had extended 
to the Pyrenees, where it was connected with the gravels of the 
Garonne. The sequence in the Seine and Somme is exactly similar 
to that in the Thames, and the two could be correlated directly. In 
short, a network of cross correlations could be made between the 
various districts, reducing the chances of error to a minimum. 
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For these reasons the present paper includes the whole of northern 
Europe. Of course it was not possible to make a complete study of 
the Quaternary literature of Europe, which can not fall far short 
of a hundred thousand papers, etc., in more than a dozen languages. 
The working bibliography actually collected numbered several 
thousand entries, but the references cited in this paper include most 
publications of importance bearing on the subject. 

There are a few points of detail arising in connection with the 
correlation which may be briefly referred to, ‘The first is the color 
of deposits. W. O. Crosby (1)? found that in the northern United 
States and Canada the soils are almost universally brownish or yel- 
lowish, but not red, except where they result. from the disintegration 
of a red rock, On the other hand, in the southern United States, 
the red color greatly predominates aver browns and yellows, and in 
tho West Indies and South America the redness of the soil is even 
more intense and universal; the red lateritic aspect of soils in the 
‘Tropics is well known. ‘The difference is more or less distinctly 
observable in all longitudes and in both Northern snd Southern 
Hemispheres. ‘The brown, yellow, and buff colors of northern soils 
are due to the presence of yellow ferric hydrates like limonite; the 
red color of southern soils, though usually attributed to hematite, is 
probably mostly due to the red ferric hydrate turgite. ‘This differ- 
eneo depends not on underlying rocks but on climate. Crosby con- 
tinnes: 

Ferric hydrate, the coloring agent of northern soils, Is dehydrated at the 
Kemperature of boiling water, sri It seems probable that a partial, f uot com- 
plete, delydration muy result at much lower temperatures, 1€ unllulted oF 
geologically tong time Is allowed, 

In the Southern States the red color is only superficial, extending 
to u depth of 2 to 10 feet, and passing through orange and gray to 
the natural color of the rock. ‘Thus the redness of a soil depends 
both on its ago and the temperature at which it was deposited, and in 
this we find a cause of the red color of many very old bowlder clays, 
noted and used as a means of correlation by F. Leverett (2), J. van 
Baren (8), C. Gagel (4), and others in opposition to the prevailing 
blue-gray color of later bowlder clays, weathered brown at the sur- 
face. In extremely caleareotis old elays like the chalky bowlder clay 
of East Anglia this rule does not hold, but the disintegration of the 
granitic rocks forms an equally reliable index of age. Erratics of 
granite in tho chalky bowlder clay of Hertfordshire and Finchley 
frequently fall to a granitic sand at a touch, though they must have 
been sound when they were incorporated in the ground moraine, 
‘The same state of decay has been noted in the granitic pebbles of the 








Numbers to parentheses refer to bibliography at end of paper. 
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oldest bowlder clay of Europe. On limestone slabs tho fossils fre- 
quently stand up in marked relief owing to the sume cause. 

‘The colors of fluviatile and littoral sands and loams which are 
frequently exposed to the air during their formation, show a similar 
variation from red in the tropical to yellow or brown in temperate 
regions, which is attributed by Barrell (5) to the degree of oxidation 
undergone. This variation of color extends into the polar regions, 
where the prevailing tint is gray, owing to the searcity of organic 
iron coloring matter a well as the slight degree of oxidation, Tho 
detrital deposits such as “head” and the granitic loam of Ballybe- 
tagh in Ireland show also a prevailing gray tint. Accordingly, a 
gray deposit: without: fossils is of itself strong evidence for a severe 
climate during its formation; when fossils do occur in such a gray 
deposit, as in the gray sands of Ulster and the gray silts of the Isle 
of Man, they are generally of arctic types. 

‘The relations of the coarseness of fluviatile deposits and the grade 
of rivers have also been worked ont by J. Burrell (5). An arid 
climate tends to increase the ratio of coarse to fine material and the 

ess of the fine even where the land relief leads ta vigorous 
A decrease in the temperature acts very strongly in the- 
same direction as aridity, by weakening the power of vegetation to 
produce decay but prevent erosion, and by increasing the amount 
of frost action, Increased snowfall, however, works in the opposite 
direction by protecting the surface from denudation and producing 
transportation, For these reasons waxing glacial conditions are 
normally associated with terrace formation in the neighboring river 
valleys; waning glacial conditions with erosion, 

On the seaward ends of great rivers the question is further com- 
plicated by oscillations of the relative level of land and sea, Tho 
terraces here are sometimes attributed to one cause, sometimes to 
the other; probably in most cases both acted together, for the terrace- 
building effect of waxing glaciation seems usually to have been. pro- 
longed into the waning period of glaciation by an isostatic depres- 
sion due to the weight of the ice, as in the Cyprina clays and Holder- 
ness marine beds terminating the first glacial period, the 100-foot 
beach terminating the second, and the Yoldia clays terminating the 
third. The possibility of terrace-forming in a warm climate, how- 
ever, makes further criteria necessary, such as large blocks, northern 
organisms, or passage into a moraine. 

Marino terraces on rocky consts seem only tobe formed when the 
relative level of the land and sea remains unchanged for a consider- 
able time. When the levels are varying rapidly, noticeable raised 
beaches are not necessarily developed. ‘This suggests a reason for a 
rather puzzling fact which will be noticed in the descriptions of 
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England and Ireland, namely, that a raised beach of x definite age, 
after extending fairly continuously at a nearly uniform height for 
perhaps a hundred miles, disappears abruptly even on a coast suit- 
able for its preservation. The weaker parts of the crust where most 
of tho bending occurs are likely to prove most unstable, s0 that on 
them the sea rarely stays long in one position, and raised beaches are 
not developed, 

T do not propose to enter into a discussion of the value of plants 
and animals as climatic gauges or for correlation. Suffice it that as 
their present distribution is undoubtedly governed principally by 
climate, either present or not long past, so must their former dis- 
tribution. ‘The use T have made of them for correlation is seen in 
the individual enses; only the facies is employed save where a species 
is definitely characteristic of a certain horizon, such as Corbicula 
fluminalis ww Paludina ditwciana in the older interglacial. The 
“Chellean fauna,” characterized by the coexistence of Elephax anti- 
‘quis and E’ primizenius, with Hippopotamus major and other large 
Quaternary mammals, is a very useful facies for correlation. 

A means of correlation which proved somewhat disappointing 
wus the sequence of archeological stages. ‘The Acheulian horizon 
specially seems to be vague, for it overlaps or grades into the 
Chellean on the one hand and the Mousterian on the other, and it 
appears to occur both before and after the second glaciation of Eng- 
Tand and north Germany. In general, the relations of the stages 
appear to be as follows: 

Cold Perla: Pre-Chetlean, 





Cold period: Acheutlan-Afousterian. 
Warm period: Monsterian, 
Aurlgnactan. 
Cold period: |Solutrean, 
Magdaleniaa, 
This is basedl on the sequence of faunas associated with the imple- 
ments us described by many authors. 


1, THE NORTH GERMAN PLAIN IN THE GLACIAL PERIOD, 


Tho whole of the evidence as to the succession of stages in the 
north German plain was summarized in 1913 by C. Gagel (6), who 
finds undoubted proof of a plurality of glaciations. His chief lines 
of evidence are: 

1, The occurrence in many places of beds of ground moraine, sep- 
arated by extensive fluvio-glacial deposits and connected with others 
which are grouped into terraces of very different heights above the 
Present streams. Between the formation of these different terraces 
very deep and energetic erosion is demonstrable. 
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2 The various moraines and fluyio-glacial terraces differ extraor- 
Ginarily both in their morphological form and in the depth to 
which they are weathered, varying from quite fresh moraines with 
unaltered surface forms and a very slight degree of weathering, asso- 
cinted with equally slightly weathered fluvio-glacial gravels, to old 
“senile” moraines, with forms so strongly denuded as often to be 
unrecognizable, associated with very deep-going and generally ine 
tenso weathering, both in the moraines and in the gravels. 

8, Between the various groups of moraines and {huvio-glacial sedi- 
ments are often found extra-glacial deposits containing remains of 
-warmth-loving faunas and floras which according to our present ex- 
perience can not have lived at the edge of a continental ice sheet, 

As an example he compares the very worn moraines of Schleswig- 
Holstein, the Elbe Valley, and Silesia, weathored to a depth of 10, 
12, and even 20 meters, with the rough, fresh looking moraines of 
the Baltic Hohenriicken, weathered to a depth of ouly 1.25 to L75 
meters. The former are deeply weathered, even where they pass 
under the latter, and are often separated from them by deposits in- 
dicating a temperate climate. Gagel remarks that it is difficult to 
escape from the conclusion that the weathering of the one, 10 to 
20 times as deep as the other, must have required 10 to 20 times as 
Jong. After a critical examination of all the interglacial deposits 
known to him, being 22 marine and 114 lacustrine interglacial de- 
posits and 45 zones of weathering, he finds them all referable to two 
important characteristic horizons, which are shown at seven places 
by direct superposition in the same section and at five places by un- 
doubted stratigraphical correlation in closely neighboring sections. 
In the younger horizon the marine deposits always underlie the 
lacustrine, in the older horizon they overlie thom, indicating a con 
siderable sinking of the land in the middle glacial period, Gagel 
has therefore no hesitation in adopting the hypothesis of a threofold 
glaciation of Germany by ice from the north. Of these the oldest 
was the most extensive and the youngest the Teast s0, and he eorre- 
lates them with the Mindel, Riss, and Wurm glaciations of the Alps. 
He finds no equivalent of the Gunzian glacintion, and in the terraces 
corresponding to the first interglacial of the Alps there is no northern 
material, 

‘The type sections of this series are those near Berlin, at Rixdorf, 
und Phocben, ‘The section at Rixdorf is as follows: 

5. Upper bowlder clay. 

4. Thick dituvial sands, 

8. Bod of course gravel with remalns of large mama 
2 Middle bowlder clay. 

4. Patudina bed with P. dituviana, 
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‘The mammal remains are so numerous and so well preserved that 
they can not have been transported far. ‘They consist of Elephas 
primigenius (abundant), E. trogonthertiy E, antiquus (one tooth), 
Phinooeros tichorhinus (abundant), Kh. Merckti (one tooth), Bos 
primigeniue, Bison priacis, Equus cabatus, Cervus alces, C. elaphus, 
©. eurycerot, Rangifter groenlandicus, Ovibos moechatws, Canis lupus, 
Tres, ete—a temperate fanna with a few high-northern elements. 

A number of borings in the neighborhood show, on the same strati- 
graphical level and nearly on the same absolute level as the Rixdort 
Horizon, between two bowlder clays, peat beds with grasses and pine 
remains. Further, the corresponding interglacial of Phoeben and the 
considerable interglacial weathered zone of Glindow belong strati- 
graphically to the same horizon and contain a different Puludina 
(P. Duboisiana) to the true P. ditwviana, which was found at Rix- 
dorf about 50 meters deeper. 

‘The lower interglacial with P. dilwoiana is very rich in Mollusca, 
inclnding Bithynie tentacwlata and Dreissensia, Often it is an 
almost pure shell bed, from 2 to 20 meters thick, lying with great 
regularity at 6 to 10 meters. It is an old sea floor with abundance 
of life indicating favorable conditions. 

Very numerous borings round Berlin leave not the slightest doubt 
as to the suecession—the P. diluviana bed lies always under a thick 
howlder clay which is overlain by a second interglucial, tho Rixdort 
horizon, and very often it Hes above a still deeper bowlder clay. 

The next soction described is that of Phoeben, west of Potsilam, 
where the younger interglacial is found between bowlder clays as a 
sundy peat with a mammalian and molluscan fauna, the latter inelud- 
ing P. Duboisiana, Planordis albus, und Belgrandia. Below the 
bowlder clay underlying this bed have been found in borings the 
lower Paludina bed with P. dilwoiana and temperate plants, and be- 
ow this again still older bowlder clay. 

A similar succession is seen at several points in Schleswig-Holstein, 
especially Stiderstapel, Hamburg, and Lauenburg. ‘The succession at 
Silderstapel is important because under bowlder clay, weathered to 
depth of 10 meters and thus older, is a shell bed with “ great round 
mussels,” probably the Eem bed (Tapes aurevs ceméensis), "This is 
underlain by the black Lauenburg clay, a persistent horizon overly- 
ing the oldest bowlder clay of Schleswig and Holland. "The upper 
part of the section is formed by peat with temperate plants overlain 
by fresh bowlder clay, 

In Hannover is the famous section of Luneburg, with » voluminous 
literature of its own, which is now generally considered to show 
three glacial horizons separated by interglacial deposi 

‘This important paper of C. Gagel’s has since been confirmed and 
extended by a survey by H. Menzel (7) of all the important occur- 
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rences of land snd fresh-water Mollusea in glacial and interglacial 
horizons in Germany. He finds that the various mollusean faunas 
of older can be divided into cold-loving and warmth- 
loving eoouie eho abies shows that even in the unglaciated 
region of southern Germany an arctic climate prevailed during the 
glacial periods. In north Germany the glacial faunas are found 
chiefly in gravels, in south Germany in loess and sand loess. ‘True 
interglacial Mollusca occur on two horizons of different age, sepa- 
rated by glacinl deposits. ‘The older one is characterized by P. ee 
viana, Bithynia tentaculata, and Dreissensia polymorpha, 
younger by P. Duboisiana, Belgrandia, and Planorbis albus, 

Tn West Prussia the lower interglacial age of the marine Cardium 
and Cyprina clays and Eem beds is confirmed by the occurrence in 
them of Dreissensia polymorpha and P. ditweiana. Tn Posen P. dil- 
viana has been found in interglacial deposits associated with Corbi- 
cula fluminalis, and these two have also been found associated near 
Odessa and as derived fossils in the middle bowler clay of East 
Prussia. 

A. Penck (8) was the first geologist to bring forward evidence in 
support of « threefold glaciation of the district. Since 1880 a num- 
ber of other more or less successful attempts at classification have 
been made, the net result of which is very much in favor of Gagel’s 
classification into three glacial and two interglacial horizons (9). 


GLACIAL SUCCESSION IN THE HIVER VALLEYS, 


Detailed consideration of the glacial succession in the valleys of 
the north flowing rivers south of Berlin is not necessary, a8 the 
conditions are essentially similar to those of the Alps. 

‘The deposits of the Weser Valley, studied by O. Grupe (10) and 
L, Siegert (11), may, however, be considered here, as they differ eon- 
siderably, and the differences illustrate the scheme of classification. 
According to Grupe, the valley of the Weser originated in middle 
Pliocene, and was cut to a depth of at least 25 meters below the 
present level of the river. ‘The process of erosion left Old Pliocene” 
gravels at a height of 120 to 160 meters above valley level. In late 
Pliocene times the valley was partially filled by clays and sands con- 
taining Mastodon arvernensie and M. Bersoni. Belonging to the 
Quaternary there are three gravel terraces—upper, middle, and 
lower. ‘The upper terrace interdigitates to the north with deposits 
of the first glacial period on the Porta River, and is accordingly con- 
temporaneous with this period. This was the maximum glaciation 
in the district and, correspondingly, the upper terrace reaches the 
great thickness of 60 to 70 meters at Hameln. The lower part of the 
middle terrace includes at Nachtigall, peat with Corylus avellana, 
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‘and also contains a fauna of large diluvial mammals (Boe primi 
genius, Corcus claphus, Equus caballus, Elephas primigenius, Rhino- 
ceron tichorhinus, Ovibo moschatus) which is very similar to the 
fauna of the Rixdorf horizon in the Berlin region, and appears to be 
of the same age. ‘Tho lower part of this terrace is thus evidently 
interglacial, but the upper part contains  mollusean fauna which, 
according to Menzel, is of Aretic type, and thus represents the suc- 
ceeding glacial period, and Grupe finds that this terrace interdigi- 
tutes to the north with moraine formations of the second ice sheet 
at Hameln. The third ice sheot did not extend into the region of 
the upper Weser Valley dealt with by Grupe, but as Stoller found 
that in the lower Weser Valley the lower terrace (up to 5 meters) 
was deposited during the glaciation by this ice sheet, and derived 
part of its materials from its moraines, Grupe considers that the 
lower terrace on the Weser at Hameln also corresponds to the third 
glacial period, though a peat layer at its base shows that the forma- 
tion of this terrace also commenced during the preceding interglacial 
period. 

Siegert’s conclusions are quite different. He was unable fo con- 
firm the existence of a high terrace 70 meters thick, but found instead 
a much thinner terrace with northern material, overlain from Hameln 
downstream by thick series of banded clays, marl sands, ground 
moraine and end moraines of the second glaciation, Older than the 
high terrace ure remains of the glacial formations of the first glacia- 
tion of the district, and still older, higher Weser terraces of local 
materials only. The Weser “high terrace” thus dates from the first 
interghicial period, and Grape was in error in stating that it inter- 
digitates with the moraines of the first glacial period. 

‘The lower part of the middle terrace, with its tomperate fauna and 
flora, thus corresponds, not with the first interglacial, but with the 
second, and the upper part, with the arctic mollusea, with the third 
glacial period. The low terrace, Siegert therefore places in the post- 
glacial period. 

In deciding between these conflicting age determinations, it seems 
safe to place the mammal deposit in the lower part of the middle 
terrace on the same horizon as the Rixdorf mammal bed of Berlin, 
i, e. in the second interglacial, which confirms Siegert's view of the 
age of the high and middle terraces. On the other hand, thore is no 
Teason to reject Stoller’s conclusion that the low terrace of the Weser 
west of Luncburg also belongs to the third glacial though to the con- 
cluding stages of it. This refers both middle and low terraces to 
the third glacial, separated by a period of erosion and improved 
climate corresponding to the Baltie interstadial, to be described later. 
This seems legitimate, for a climate allowing the growth of small 
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trees in the south Baltic regions wonld certainly allow the forma- 
tion of peat southeast of Brunswick. 

‘The latter view is supported by the mode of occurrence of the loess 
referred to later, It is sullicient to remark here that. in the south 
Baltic region loess eccurs on the outer moraines of the last. glacia- 
tion, preceding the Baltic interstadial, but not on the inner moraines, 
succeeding that interstadial. Correspondingly, in the upper Weser 
Valley, loess, weathered to u depth of 2 to 4 meters, occurs on the 
higher and middle terraces, but not on the lower terrace. For this 
reason Grupo places it in the last interglacial, and Siegert in the late 
glacial period, while its true position, as in the Baltie, would seem 
to be interstadial. We may therefore summarize the conditions in 
the Weser Valley as follows: 

Postglacial: ATiuvtum, 

Tulrd glacial period; Post-interstadial, lower terrace, Tnterstadtal, 
loess; peat at base of terrace at Hameln. Preinterstadial, middle 
terrace, upper part 

Second Interglaclal: Lower part of middie terrace. Peat, ete, of Nach- 
tigall with Corplus avetiona, ‘Mammal fauna of tinse of gravels, 

Second glacial; Banded elays, marl sands, grond moratne and end mo 
Talnes from Hameln downstream. Upper part of Weser bigh tersace, 

First interglacial: Lower part of Weser high terrace with northern 
rusterlal, 

First glacial: Rematns of glacial formations older than high terrace. 

Preglacial and Pliocene; Weser higher terraces, formed of Toeal ra 
terlale 

‘THe VALTIO INTERsTADTAL. 


‘The end moraines known as the Baltic Hohenrticken have been, as 
by the lato J. Geikie, referred to a fourth glaciation, but hitherto 
all attempts to find deposits referable to the corresponding inter- 
glacial have failed, Fossiliferous deposits intercalated in the upper 
bowlder clay are known, and are fairly common in East Prussia, but 
the fauna and flora are in every ease of an arctic or subarctic type, 
such a3 could well have lived in close proximity to the ice margin, 
‘These fossiliferous deposits were investigated by E. Harbort in 
1910 (12), the Mollusea and plants being described by Hl. Menzel and 
J. Stoller. The fauna indicates * arctic” but not * polar” conditions, 
all the species extending south into the tree zone; the plants indicate 
a July temperature of at Teast 10° C. and a yegetation period of 
three to four months with a temperature of 8 to 6° C. Harbort con 
siders the oscillations to have been slow and irregular, ice free periods 
lasting sometimes for decades and possibly centuries before the peat 
deposits and small trees were buried by a readvance. “ 
Similarly no interglacial ean be proved older than that with 
Palutina diluviana and Tapes aureus eomiensis, nor do the older 
river terraces which should correspond with this interglacial bear 
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northern material. Zache (13) remarked that among the ‘Tertiary 
sands in Brandenburg are bowlders and sands of northern material 
in a few places, possibly representing a still older glaciation, but so 
far as I am aware this is unconfirmed. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL renions, 

The correlation of these threo glacial periods with the archeo- 
logical stages is still somewhat uncertain. In 1910 R. R. Schmidt 
(14) placed the Aurignacian stage in the postglacial period, and in 
1918 the sume author (15), with the assistance of E. Koken and 
A. Schliz, made an elaborate attempt to correlate the diluvinl stages 
with the archeological sequence mainly on the basis of cave explora- 
tions in Swabia (southwest Germany). He finds that the Mous- 
terian, Aurignacian, Solutrean, Magdelenian, and Azilian-Tardeno- 
isian stages follow immediately one upon another, with no break 
or hiatus; the accompanying diluvial fauna shows that below the 
‘Mousterian and at the beginning of the Magdalenian aro two beds 
with high-aretic rodents, indicating two deteriorations of climate. 
‘He considers that there is no room for an interglacial between these 
two aretic beds, so that the Mousterian belongs to the maximum of 
the Wiirm glacial period, and the Magdalenian to the Bihlstadium. 
Gagel, however (review in Geologisches Centralblatt, vol. 20, pp. 449— 
451), points out that this correlation is invalidated by the erroneous 
age determinations of some beds in the north German diluvium, e. g., 
an interglacial bed at Markleeberg, near Leipzig, ascribed to the last 
interglacial period, undoubtedly belongs to the first. This error was 
also pointed out by F, Wiegers in 1913 (16), who found Mousterian 
implements in a calcareous tufa at Ehringsdorf, associated with 
Elephas antiquus and a -warm fauna, and therefore interglacial. 

Gagel describes (17) from a bowlder sand in West Holstein flint 
implements apparently of early neolithic type (ax, scraper, thin, 
Jong knife, ete.). The implements are in situ 40 to 60 centimeters 
deep in howlder sand Iving on upper bowlder clay at Michaclisdonn; 
although they lie among well-rolled pebbles they are quite sharp 
angled. Tf the age determination is correct, it carries the neolithic 
period back into the last glacial period. 

In 1913 (18) Gagel also summarized the facts which throw light 
on the position of the paleolithic stages in the glacial sequence. Prac- 
tically the only definite horizon is that given by the very character- 
istic knives of the Levallois stage in the younger Acheulian, which 
haye been found in association with interglacial deposits at Hundis- 
bung near Neuhaldensleben, northwest of Magdeburg, in Saxony (by 
Wiegers) and near Leipzig. At Hundisburg the implement bed con- 
tains also an interglacial fauna of snails, mussels, and great dilavial 
mammals. Above this lies a bowlder clay covered by an important 
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stone bed indicating energetic erosion and denudation; above this 
lies a loess bed which we must consider as the molian equivalent, of 
the Inst glaciation, so that: the bowlder clay lying discordantly be- 
neath it must belong to the middle glaciation and the implement- 
iferous bed underlying the bowlder clay to the first interglacial. 

Near Leipzig, in a region to which the last glaciation did not reach, 
there haye recently been found numerous paleolithie implements, in- 
cluding the characteristic Levallois knife, in sand and gravel beds 
associated with mammalian remains. These beds are overlain by 
typical bowlder clay, which, as this district is certainly outside the 
limits of the last glaciation, can only be the moraine of the middle 
glaciation, so that the implements must come from the first intor- 
glacial of north Germany. 

In 1912 the same conclusions were reached by J. Bartling. (18) 
from finds of implements in Westphalia. In addition to those re- 
ferred to by Gugel and already quoted, he mentions that Wiegers 
found  well-shaped artifact classed as Monsterian in the lower 
beds of the last interglacial in the Rhein-Herne Canal; the conditions 
of its deposition point to its being in situ, 

Tf now we correct Schmidt's scheme of correlation in accordance 
with these age determinations, we find that the lowermost of his 
arctic rodent beds, underlying the Mousterian, represents the middle 
glaciation of north Germany; the upper rodent bed and consequently 
the beginning of the Magdalenian period, then fall in the maximum 
of the Inst glaciation and not in the Biihlstadium. ‘This has the 
merit of agreeing with the correlation which Penck and Bruckner 
worked out for the Alpine region. 


suMataRr, 


Lower bowlder clay—Vers deeply weathered. Tee reached its 
maximum extent at least in the west, and southwest and. possibly 
over the whole area. Higher (“chief”) terrace of the rivers, 

Firat interglaciol—Cyprina clays. Eem beds. Bods with Patu- 
dina dilweiana, Corbicula fluminalis, Bithynia tentacilata. Achen- 
ian culture. 

Middle borldcr clay.—Weathered to a depth of 10 to 12 meters, 
‘This glaciation may have overstepped the limits of the preceding one 
at n few points. Middle terrace of the rivers. Mousterian culture. 

Second interglacial—Corbicula Duboisiana. Rixdort horizon, 
Mousterian culture. 

Upper bowlier clay —Weathered to a depth of only 1 to 2 moters. 
This glaciation nowhere overstepped the limits of the preceding 
one, but was of considerably less extent, Magdalenian culture. 
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Baltic interstadial—Arctic marine and fresh-water deposits of 
East and West Prussia. 
Baltic readvance—Moraines of the Baltic Hohenriicken. 


2 THE LOWER RHINE VALLEY AND HOLLAND. 


The best basis for correlating the glacial beds of Holland with 
those of north Germany is given by the Eem zone, which in north- 
‘West Germany hus been shown to fall in the interglacial between the 
lower and middle bowlder clays. ‘The same bed kas been described 
from borings at a few points in Holland, and its relations with the 
other members of the Quaternary series made out, 

‘The Fem zone was found by Dubois in borings in 1903 underlain 
by bowlder clay representing the maximum glaciation of Holland; 
‘this was confirmed by Lorié (19) in 1905 and 1906, 

In the region north of the Rhine, and south and east of the Zuyder 
Zee, investigations have been carried out by J. van Baren (20). ‘Two 
bowlder clays were found, an upper gray bowlder clay and a lower 
red, sandy bowlder clay of a lateritie aspect. The red color of the 
atter was shown by G. Leopold (21) to be due to intense weathering; 
the gray clay is much fresher. ‘The red clay occurs over the whole of 
the region of Veluwe west of the Yscel River and is folded into the 
underlying Tertiary beds, but the gray clay occupies only the prov- 
inces of Groningen, Drenthe, and Friesland, and nowhere extends 
west of the Yasel; it is not folded. As early as 1884 its limits were 
traced by Penck (22) through Gaasterland, Steenwijk, and Embli- 
cheim to the Vecht.. During the interglacial period between the accu 
mulation of these two glacial clays, were formed, first peat beds and 
later, the Eem beds, 

‘A similar succession was found by Van Calker (23) in Groningen, 
where a fossiliferous marine sand 15 meters thick, with peat and 
Slacial scratched bowlders, occurred between two bowler sand beds, 
Both Van Baren and Van Calker found the lower bowlder clay to 
contain Scandinavian erraties and the upper bowlder lay Baltic and 
even Finnish erraties, 

In the province of Gelder, Lorié found the following succession in 
borings: 

7, “Miniatargrand,* sind with occasional smal! bowlers. 
6 Peat, indicating an elevation of about 20 meters above the present. 
B Marine clay. 

* 4. Coarse shelly sand, termed by Harting * Kem system.” 


& Bowlder clay, situated generally 29 to 36 meters bdow Amsterdam 
datum, 


2 Rhine sands and gravels. 109 meters thick. 
1. Pllocene. 
‘From these sections and descriptions it is evident that the weath- 
ered bowlder clay below the Eem zone, representing the maximum 
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extent of the ice in Holland, is the equivalent of the lower glacial or 
first glaciation, of the north German plain; the gray clay overlying 
the Eem bed is thus the representative of the middle glacial, or 
second glaciation, while the ice of the upper glacial or third glacia- 
tion does not appear to have reached Holland. 

F. Schucht (24) considers that the Lauenburg clay forms a good 
horizon for the correlation of the German and Dutch 
At various points in the Elbe valley and north toward Holstein the 
oldest glacial deposits are covered by sand, passing up into a thick, 
black clay, which he regards asa product of ice melting. Above this 
comes the Eem zone and the middle glacial. The Lauenburg clay 
can be traced into Friesland, where it occupies the same position be- 
tween two bowlder clays. Tt helps to confirm the inferences drawn 
from the position of the Kem beds. 








RELATIONS TO KEINE, TERRACES. 


‘The relations of these two bowlder clays to the Rhine terraces 
must now be worked out; they will be of considerable importance 
later in correlating the Fennoscandian and Alpine glaciations, The 
study of this question is not facilitated by the awkward nomenclature 
given to the Rhine terraces by the German geologists. The best 
classification appears to be the fourfold one adopted by Fliegel (25). 

1. Oldest Quaternary gravels, forming the highest terraces. (sometimes 
‘two oF three) more than 100 meters above the present Rhine best. 

2 Chief terrace, sometimes termed “high terrace.” especially by Dutch 
geologists, but higher than, and to be carefully distinguished from 
the “high terrace” as defined by Steinmann, 

‘B Middle terrace, Inctuding the terrace or terraces between the chlet 
terrace and the low terrace. Stelnmann’s “high terrace" 1s In- 
eluded among these, as Fllere! considers It to have purely local 
value. This Inclusive term “middle terrace” seems most satis- 
factory, as being least lkely to lead to confusion, 

4. Low terrace, 8 to 80 meters above the Rhine bed. 

In the Rhine gorge near Coblentz the oldest gravels lie at a higher 
evel than the chief terrace, but farther north they descend to the 
same level and are overlain by them. In the same way the continu- 
ation of the high terrace is overlain by sands which upstream pass 
into the low terrace; the middle terrace, however, seems to die out. 

‘The Rhine terraces between Bonn and the sea were studied in 
great detail by J. Lorié (26). We are only concerned here with 
those on the right bank, which he describes as follows: 

‘The chief terrace is not the oldest, but above it, at Bonn, Poblig 
discovered in 1883 an older gravel, lying at 210 to 215 meters above 
sea level; it is very much broken up, and can not be traced south of 
the Broh! Valley or north of the Abr Valley. Near Brohl it lies at 
260 to 270 meters. 
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‘The chief terrace on the right bank of the Rhine lies at irregular 
heights, but the normal highest points rise upstream as follows: Ding- 
den, 54 meters; Wesel, 70 meters (or 54 meters above the Rhine); 
Botirop, §1.5 meters (60 meters above) ; Duisburg, 95 meters (73 
meters); Diisseldorf, 120 meters (90 meters); Keulen, 144 meters 
(106 moters) ; Bonn, 183 meters (136 meters above the Rhine). 

The breadth of the high terrace varies from 3,5 to 15 kilometers: 
its western edge is always easy to follow as « clear slope, but rarely 
as a definite cliff, except near Diisseldort. 

‘The middle terrace lies with its upper surface at Sieg at 0 meters 
and at Obereassel, above Bonn, at 62 meters. 

‘The low terrace lies at Dingien at 30 meters, at Sterkrade at 31 
meters, at Duisberg at $3 meters, at Diisscldorf at 40 meters, and at 
Bonn at 52 meters. 

As a result of his studies of borings Lorié found evidence of m- 
merous changes of the channel of the stream, and of a considerable 
sinking of the floor. 

‘The moraine of the maximum gliciation (lower diluvium of north 
Germany) crosses the Rhine Valley only between Crefeld and 
Nijmengen; here it underlies the gravels of the chief terrace (25,20), 
but overlies and disturts gravels of an old delta of the Rhine and 
Meuse (Van Baren, 1908). Farther north the gravels of the chief 
terrace are mixed with marine shells as well ns with northern bowl- 
ders, indicating that at this point they are of fluyio-marine origin. 
From this it follows that the chief terrace falls in the Eem inter. 
elucial, between the lower and middle glacial of Germany, as well 
8 at the conclusion of the preceding or lower glacial, 

‘Tho equivalent of the middle glacial, the gray clay of the region 
east of the Yssel, rests on and disturbs the terrace on the east bunk: 
of this river corresponding to the chief terrace of the Rhine (20); 
similarly the middle glacial rests on and disturbs the chief terrace 
of the Rhine north of Crefeld, forming terminal moraines which 
indicate the limit of the ice (25). 

When the chief terrace and the higher upper terraces are traced 
northward through Holland, they converge and descend below sen 
level, so that they lie in the same vertical sequence, and the chief 
terrace, being the younger, overlies the equivalent of the upper 
terraces, Between the two oceur clayey beds and peat with a temn- 
perate fauna and flora, well known under the term *Tegelen stage,” 
first described by E, Dubois (27) at Tegelen on the Meuse as un 
i ial formation overlain by fuvio-glacial gravels eorrespond- 
ing to tho chiof terrace of the Rhine and underlain by still older 
Anyio-glacial gravels. In the following years various Dutch and 
German geologists found equivalents of the Tegelen stage ut various 
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points in the Rhine Valley, and made their relations to the Rhine 
diluvium very clear; this identification of the clay bed in the Meuse 
ind Rhine Valleys is quite legitimate because the underlying gravel 
is a joint delta deposit to the two rivers. 

Fliegel and Stoller (25) found a plant-bearing clay with a similar 
flora to that of Tegelen at a series of points in the Rhine valley 
between Wylerberg near Cleve and Tonigsberg. At Wylerberg, 
under the gravel and sand of the chief terrace occur 11 meters of 
clay and fine sand, including a bed of brown coal 30 centimeters 
thick, below that again coarse diluvial gravel, not quite so coarse, 
however, as that of the chief terrace. This plant-bearing bed and 
its stratigraphical equivalents extend south and southeast into Ger- 
man territory far beyond Briiggen. A. section at Hiickelshoyen 
near Erkelenz, on the edge of the Ruhr Valley, also showed a thick 
clay bed between the gravel of the chief terrace and an older gravel 
bed below. 

Stoller gives the names of 35 plants from Wylerberg, all of which 
indicate a temperate and some a warm-temperate climate slightly 
warmer than the present in the same region. Their good state of 
preservation excludes the idea of transport from a distance. Tho 
flora has many elements in common with the flora of Tegelen, with 
which it appears to be contemporaneous. Fliegel and Stoller also 
studied the junction between the Tegelen stage and the chief terrace. 
‘The surface of the former has been modeled by flowing water except 
in the most northerly part, between Venloo and Tegelen, where the 
clay is covered by 3 meters of alternating sand and clayey sand; 
the sand is horizontally bedded and its upper 80 centimeters is very 
humous, indicating that for a considerable period its surface formed 
dry land. 

Krause (28) also traced the oldest gravels northward, and found 
them to be overlain by the plant-bearing beds of Tegelen age. ‘These 
oldest gravels here contain large erratic blocks, but Krause considers 
that these do not necessarily indicate ice transport. Farther up- 
stream, at Coblentz, these oldest gravels have risen above those of 
the chief terrace, lying at 250 meters above sea level, while the latter 
never exceeds 240 meters, and are distinguished also by their much 
jighter color. 

Lorié gives (29) the generalized result of some 40 borings on the 
west coast, as follows: 

% Dane sand. 

© Marine aUayium. 

5 Exceptionally a bet of sand 
4. Bem me. 

8 Upper Rhine antuviom, 

2 Fine sand. 

1. Lover Rhine aituvium, 
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‘The tripartite arrangement of the Rhine diluvium, Nos. 1, 2, and 
8 can be followed southward as they rise inland, the middle hed 
consisting of fine sand, loam, and peat beds. It is thus evidently the 
equivalent of the Tegelen stage, and the upper Rhine diluvium cor- 
responds to the chief terrace, which is confirmed by its position 
immediately beneath the marine beds of the Bem zone. Its fluv 
glucial origin is shown even here by bowlders of granite and other 
rocks of northern origin, and also, according to P, Tesch (80) by the 
Inrge quantities of feldspar crystals, orthoclase, and microcline which 
can only huve resulted from the disintegration of granite rocks. 

‘The fluvio-glacial origin of the lower Rhine diluvium, first main- 
tained by Dubois, is more doubtful, for erratics of northern origin 
are extremely rare in it, though Lorié found pebbles of northern 
granite in w boring at Utrecht at 104 and 151 meters, and in a bor- 
ing at Gorkum at 117 meters below sea level. Tesch concludes that 
the gravels are really fluvio-glacial, containing a considerable amount 
of northern material, but the ice edge lay some distance off, and the 
granite mostly became disintegrated into quartz and feldspar before 
coming to rest in the Rhine-Meuse delta, 








susOMARY, 


The succession of events in Holland may now be outlined with 
considerable confidence as follows: 

Preglacial—In pregiacial times the Rhine, like the rivers of north 
Germany, cut its bed below present sea level, indicating elevation 
above the present, At the beginning of the first glacial period the 
land began to sink. 

First glacial period —Lower gravel diluvinm of Rhine; and grav- 
els of Rhine-Mense delta, with occasional bowlders rarely erratics 
of northern material, but a considerable amount of feldspar, prob- 
ably northern. ‘The ice must have lain some distance off to the north- 
east, but owing probably to a relative elevation of Scandinavia, the 
thaw-water channel ran across the mouth of the Rhine-Meuse delta. 

First interglacial period —A slight elevation, combined with a de. 
ereass in the amount of water bronght down by the two rivers, al- 
lowed the formation of the plant-bearing clays of Tegelen, and their 
equivalents at Wylerberg and in the clays and peats of the middle 
division of the Rhine diluvium. Farther upstream the formation 
of the older gravel terraces censed and the rivers eroded their valleys 
somewhat. 

Seoond glacial—The land ice reached the Rhine Valley, and 
formed the terminal moraines and ground moraine of the maximum 
glaciation of Holland, ‘The land sank again slightly, and the gravels 
of the chief terrace and of the upper coarse Rhine diluvium were de. 
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posited. Tt was, however, still considerably above its present level, 
especially in the north, where the ground moraine is succeeded by 
peat deposits and not by clays with arctic Mollusca. After the eli- 
mate had again become temperate, however, still further subsidence 
occurred, and the Eom clays were deposited, characterized by Tapes 
‘aureus var. comiensis, ‘The upper part of the chief terrace appears 
to have been deposited during this submergence, as marine shells aro 
mixed with the gravels. In the Gelder this subsidence was followed 
by elevation, for the Eem beds are overlain by peat, and this again 
by a bowlder sand of glacial origin. (Lorié, 1906.) 

After the formation of the chief terrace there followed a consid- 
erable period of elevation and denudation in the middle Rhine, du= 
ing which the river deepened its bed at Bonn by more than 100 
meters, In the lower Rhine the elevation, though less marked, was 
probably still noticeable, for there is « total absence of aqueous de- 
posits between the Eom beds and a bed of sand equivalent to the 
lower terrace, 

Third glacial—The ice during this period failed to cross the 
‘Yssel River, and in the western part of the country the glaciation is 
represented only by occasional bes of sand. In the Yssel Valley 
the terminal moraines of this glaciation rest on and disturb the ter- 
race corresponding ’to the chief terrace of the Rhine, and according 
to Van Baren, also rest: on the equivalent of the middle terrace; wo 
may therefore consider the middle terrace as contemporaneous with 
the first, part of this glacial period, indicating subsidence at the be- 
ginning, but elevation at the end of the period. 

‘No deposits are known in Holland belonging to the third inter- 
glacial. ‘The land ice of the fourth glaciation did not reach Holland 
or the Rhine Valley, but by analogy with the chief and middle ter- 
races, the lower terrace is attributed to this glaciation. 

‘This succession does not by any means agree with the classification 
adopted by various Dutch and German geologists, so I will briefly 
discuss the latter. 

Lorié, assuming that in north Germany the middle glaciation was 
the greatest, correlates with it the maximum glaciation of Holland 
and consequently also the Rhine chief terrace, thus making the 
middle and lower terraces both correspond to the Inst glaciation, 
and the lower Rhine diluvium to the lower glacial of Germany. The 
Position of the Eem beds is sufficient to disprove this scheme. 

P. G. Krause discovered at various points in the chief terrace clay 
and sand beds containing a small mammalian and molluscan fauna, 
which he regarded as interglacial and of the same age as the Tegelen 
flora, so that the chief terrace represents both the first and second 
glaciations of the Alps. Tesch, however, pointed out (31) that the 
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stratigraphical evidence is clearly against this conclusion, while the 
fauna is consistent with a considerably colder climate than the pres- 
ent. The fauna is probably late lower glacial. 

In 1910 (82), however, Tesch had denied that the lower coarse 
Rhine diluvium corresponds to a glacial period, on the ground that 
no corresponding arctic fauna or flora is known, He considered 
that the chief terrace represents a single glacial period corresponding 
to the first. of Germany und the first two of the Alps, there being a 
progressive increase in fluviatile activity and a continually increasing 
northern life element np to this point, In the paper in 1915 already 
referred to, however, he adopts # fluvio-glacial origin for this lower, 
coarse Rhine diluyium, 





2. De 


Northeast. of Holland lies Hanover and Schleswig-Holstein, tho 
glacial deposits of which have already been described; to complete 
our survey of northwest Europe a briof reference to Denmark is 
necessary, Here, as in Holland, the Kem zone forms a safe buse 
Tine for correlation. ‘This was deseribed by Madson, Nordmann, and 
Hartz in thoir classte memoir of 1908 (83). Tn Denmark these ma- 
rine temperate beds were found in borings to bo overlain by two 
moraines; these were nowhere seen to be separated by Inter inter: 
glacial deposits, but their bowlder content is quite different, the 
lower bowlder clay containing erratics from the east Baltic and the 
upper erraties from southern Norway, ‘The older moraine contains 
very much less crystalline and Cretaceous material and much more 
Paleozoic material than the younger, ‘There is thus no doubt that 
the bowlder clay underlying the Kem beds, as in Holland, belongs to 
the first of the three glaciations of Germany. 

Our knowledge of the second interglacial of Denmark is mainly 
derived from a very detailed study by Jessen, Milthers, Nordmann, 
Hartzog, and Hesselbo in 1910 (34) of a boring at Skucrumhode. 
This passed through 200 meters of Quaternary deposits before the 
chalk was reached. ‘Two glacial series were found separated by a 
‘well-marked interglacial, 

‘The older of these two glacial series was met with at x depth of 
180 meters, or 157 meters below sea level, and was 20 moters thick, 
consisting of sands and gravels, and bowldor clay with many flints 
from the upper Danian, eruptive rocks from the eastern’ Baltic 
(Aland), and other southeast Swedish erratics (from Oesel and 
Oeland), showing that this bowlder clay was formed by an east Bal- 
tic ice sheet, evidently the same as that which formed the lowermost 
of the two moraines overlying the Eem beds in south Denmark, “Both 
gravels und bowlder clay contain fragments of high aretie Mollusea 
probably derived from early glacial beds not yet known in 
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Above these glacial beds comes the marine interglacial  Skaerum- 
hede series,” divided into three zones as follows: 

8 Yoldia (Portlandia) arction zove with purely arctic fauna and beds of 
gravel and said with fragments of borer! Moltnsea ; 40 moter, 

2, Abra nithia zone with a boreo-arctle fauna ; 9 meters, 

1. Turritetta ferebra zone wlth a purely bored! fauna 74 motors. 

Tho TurriteMa terebra zone consists of a mild, dark-gray clay marl, 
with black beds at. the base and a rich marine fauna of pronounced 
boreal type... Tho most temperate” species aro found only in the 
middle’ of the zone; above and below are somewhat colder forms, 
‘The fanna indicates that the lower part of the zone was accumulated 
ut a depth of 40 (0 60 meters, tho upper part at a depth of 60 to 80 
moters. 

Upward this zone passes gradually into the Abra aitide xon0; 
blnck, vory mild, stone-freo eloys with a pronounced. boreo-arotio. 
fauna accrmulated at-a depth of 20 to 40 meters. It is overlain with 
4 sharp boundary, by the Youdia arction zone, a hard, gray, marino 
clay with isolated scratched bowkders and nests and layers of sand 
and gravels, with rolled shell fragments. ‘Tho primary Mollusca of 
this zone, mostly broken, aro high artie; the rolled fragments in tho 
and and gravel beds are secondary, and exclusively boreal, and must 
have been brought, like the nests of sand and gravel in which they 
lie, by: ice from the deposits of the Turritella ¢erebra zone. The 
lower part wns formed in 20 moters, the upper part: in 10 meters 
depth. In the upper 40 meters of the Yoldia clay, aro masses of 
moss and occasional seeds and leaves of higher plants, almost all in- 
dicuting an arctic climate, (Saliw polaris, 8. herbacea, Betula nana, 
ete.) 

‘The scratched erraties in the Yoldia clay come partly from tho 
Christiania region (Rhomb porphyry) and partly from the Skager 
rack; nono are from the east Baltic, so that the ico must have hnd 
# purely northern origin, A comparison of the fauna of the Yoldia 
caretion zone with that of the older Yoldia olay of Vendsyssel shows 
that the two are identical and consequently of the same age, 

‘Tho last: glacial period in Denmark is represented by the bed of 
fluvio-glacial sand, gravel, and clay, 57 meters thick, at Skacrum- 
hede, and the overlying sandy and stony moraine. Remains of this 
glaciation aro found over a large part of Denmark, either at the 
surface or beneath later Quaternary deposits, So far, however, no 
interstadial deposits have been found in it comparable to those in 
the Baltic Hohenriicken of East and West Prussia, so that the Baltic 
oscillation as a rendvance of the ice edge over Denmark apparently 
did not occur. 

The postglacial deposits, however, show a well-marked climatic 
oscillation—the Allerod oscillation—which possibly corresponds to 
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this readvance. This was first described by Hartz and Milthers 
near Allerod in 1901 (35). ‘The following section was seen in a 
brick kiln: 

Peat, 8 to 4 feet. 

Gras clay, free from stones, up to 6 feet. 

Bowider sand, 

In the gray clay, 6 feet above the bowlder sand, lies a bed of 
Gyttja, 1 foot thick, covered and underlain by clay. The flora of 
the clay, both above and below the Gyttja, is purely arctic—Dryas 
vetopetata, Betula nana, Saliz polaris, S. reticulata, The flora of 
the Gyttja, on the other hand, includes Betula intermedia, B. ver- 
rucosa, Juniper communis, etc., species not found in the elay and in- 
dicating less arctic conditions and consequently a retreat of the 
neighboring ice edge. 

A similar suecession has been found at various other localities, and 
Johansen (36) found the Allerod oscillation exhibited also in the 
fresh-water Molluscs, though his latest researches tend to minimize 
the subsequent fall of temperature (37). 

‘The older Yoldia clay belongs to the conclusion of the last inter- 

ial. Above this in North Jylland, and separated from it by a 
bed of bowlder clay, is another marine clay with Foldia arctica, as- 
sociated with a slightly different fauna, the upper Yoldia clay, 5 
to 20 meters thick Its base is formed by unfossiliferons sand and 
gravel, evidently a shore deposit, and it is similarly overlain by 
other sand and gravel beds. This clay therefore indicates a sub- 
mergence. Its fauna includes two high arctic species, Tellina 
Torelli and T. Loveni, both of which occur living in north and east 
Greenland, Spitzbergen, and the Kara Sea. B 

‘The individuals of Yoldia arctica, however, are smaller, and the 
fauna differs slightly from that of the older Yoldia clay, indicat 
ing slightly more favorable conditions; Nordmann estimates the July 
air temperature as below &° C. The bed evidently belongs to the 
melting period of the ice, so that both stratigraphically and climati- 
cally it falls on the same horizon as the older Dryax clay. Tt marks 
a period of subsidence, during which the submergence reached its 
maximum at Frederikshavn, where it amounted to about 50 meters, 
decreasing gradually to the south and southwest; its upper limit, 
however, is another shore deposit. 

‘The upper shore sand and gravel is unfossiliferous, but as it repre- 
sents an elevation it must correspond to the Allerod Gyttja, the aii 
temperature during the formation of which is considered by Nord- 
mann to lie between 12° and 15° C. More recent than this sand and 
gravel is the Zirphaea sand of Jylland, and Vendsyssel, character- 
ized by Zirphaca crispata and other boreal and boreo-aretic species, 
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with a complete absence of high arctic species. It appears to cor 
respond to the less arctic part of the upper Dryas period, with a 
mean temperature of 8° to 12° C.; it passes upward into the alluvial 
beds. 


‘The sequence of events in Denmark may now be summarized as 
follows: 

First glaciation—Bowlder clay underlying Eem beds, with Baltic 
and Norwegian erratics, Land much higher than now at first, but 
subsided toward the close of the period. 

First interglacial —Represented by the Eem zone, during the for- 
mation of which the land lay somewhat below its present level. 

Second. glacial —Bowlier clay with erratics from east Baltic and 
southeast Sweden, This again was marked by elevation, for the 
ground moraine of this glacial lies much below present sea level. 

Scoond interglacial —Skaerumbede marine series. At first the land 
lay about 100 meters above its present level; at the maximum of tem- 
perate conditions it had sunk to 40 or 50 meters, and at the eonclu- 
sion of the interglacial to only shout 10 meters above its present level. 
This period closes with the Portlandia arctina or older Yoldia period. 

Third glacial—Fluvio-glacial deposits and moraine with exraties 
from south Norway. Glacial conditions afterward guve place to an 
arctic vegetation, the older Dryas period. 

By the conclusion of this glaciation the land had risen to slightly 
above its present level, for it is immediately followed by a shore sand 
and gravel, but this elevation at once gave place to subsidence, during 
hich the younger Toldis clay, with high arctio Molluca, was 

fo 

Allerod oscillation—A decided amelioration of temperature, with 
a July temperature of 12° to 15° C. As no marine deposits of this 
period are known, the land probably lay above its present level. 

Younger Dryas period.—Recrudescence of arctic climate and arctic 
vegetation. To its close belong the Zirphaca sands, with a fauna 
somewhat less aretic than that of the younger Yoldia clay, 

‘The exact chronological position of the younger Foldia clay and the 
Allerod oscillation will be discussed in greater detail when the late 
glacial history of the Baltic is considered. 








4 RUssiA. 


The standard region for a study of the glaciation of European 
Russia is the neighborhood of Moscow. In 1890 M. Krischtafowitsch 
(88) described in Schernigow Province two very dissimilar types 
of glacial deposits—bowlder clay below and fluvio-glacial sand and 
gravel above—between which he found at Troitskoe near Moscow 
Incustrine formations with Quercus pedunculate, Alnus glutinosa, 
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ete, with Klephas primigenius, etc. ‘The plant remains indicate 
milder and more temperate climate than the present in that region, 

‘The greatest authority on the glacial period in central) Russia is 
N. Bogoljubow, who makes out the following succession in the Gov- 
‘ernment of Moscow (89). ‘The remains of two glaciations are known, 
the older one represented by traces of moraines, and by bowlder 
‘sands and conglomerates, and the younger one by bowler sand and 
more perfect moraines. ‘The interglacial period between these two 
gluciations is divided by its deposits into three phasess first w lake- 
wood phase,” of lacustrine marl and Ioam, next a “steppe phase,” 
of loess and loesshike sand Toam, and finally a * wood phase.” 

The flora of the interglacial was investigted by W. Sukatchey 
(40), who finds indications that the climate was somewhat warmer 
than the present. ‘There is thus evidence for ut least two glaciations 
in central Russia, of which the Srst was the maximum, End 
moraines attributed to this glaciation have been found hy P. Tut 
kowski (41) in Wolhynia, associated with Asur; this agrees with 
the limits of the first glaciation of eastern Germany, with which it is 
correlated by most Russian geologists, Near Ovrutsch (42) he found 
a mammal fauna in loess overlying Lowhler sand, including Elephas 
primigenius, Rh. tichorhinus, Ovilrux fossilie; this does not agree 
well with the Rixdorf horizon of Germany, but appears to be older. 
‘The succeeding glaciation, corresponding to the second in Germany, 
did not reach so far sonth as Wolhynia. 

‘The center of distribution of these two ice sheets was in Finland, 
and Sir R. Murchison (48) found erraties of igneous rocks, chiefly 
granite, of Finnish types, 700 to $00 miles south of the parent rocks; 
this was confirmed by T. Belt (14) who also noted that in pre. 
glacial times the Russian rivers cut their beds much deeper than now. 

Tn the east of European Russia the limit of glaciation turned north, 
along the Volga Valley and the Valley of the Petchora, In Fin. 
Jand two glaciations were recognized by R. Sieger as early as 1892 
(45); the lower one of these is represented by ground moraine, the 
upper by 1 series of terminal moraines. Accompanying these are 
two distinet aystems of strite, the younger crossing and abrading the 
‘older as far as the terminal moraines, outside of which only the older 
system remains ‘The older strim extend from the center of distri 
tion in a uniformly radial direction, while the younger are affect 
hy local irregularities of contour which the ice sheet producing the 
former was thick enough to override. Tn the southeast the limit of 
the younger moraines is Hango Head in the Gulf of Finland. ‘Tho 
Geposits in the Tower course of the northern Divina were investigated 
by Wollossowitsch (46). From two borings in Archangel he de: 
scribes the following general section: 
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4. Present deposits and od ailuviom, 

2 Upper moraine, 

8. a. Land and fresh-water sand deposits, b, Sands with plant remains, 

4. m, Sand deposits with Tellina balthica, ete. . Gray elay with Tellina 
calearea, ¢. Clayey sandy sellment with Cardium citiatum, 

5. Loum with Yoldia hyperborea, 

Gn. Gray fuller earth with Yotdla aretion, b. Dark gray Youm with 
Pocten islandicus, Astarte, Leda, Balanua, 

T, Dark sandy clay with Cardiun edule, Mytilus edulis, Myo, ete. 

8 Tower red moraine, 

From this the author makes the following generalizations: 

1. In the region investigated two moraines are usually found, indicating 
two different glaclations. 

2 The Intergiacial marine deposit {s formed by two transgressions of salt 
borine—the oceanle transgression, which Indicates an Important subsidence 
tof the continent, and that of the White Sex which was marked by the’ more 
Important second subsidence. ‘The subsidence alternated with corresponding 
elevations, 

2 ‘The posigincial osclations of the sea level were considerably. more. tm- 
ortant than the interglacial, 

W. Ramsay (47) maintained that the fauna with Foldia arctiee 
Was late glacial and not interglacial, but as we have seen in discussing 
the Skaerumhede series of Denmark, this species also occurs at the 
conclusion of the penultimate interglacial. ‘The whole series, in fact, 
bears u considerable resemblance to the Skaerumhede series. If this 
interpretation is correct no equivalent to the first glaciation of Ger- 
many has yet been found in the Dwina region, either because investi- 
gations have not yet been carried to a sullicient depth or because the 
rogion during this glaciation was one of erosion and not of deposi- 
tion. It is borne out by an observation of J. Geikie's, that between 
the limits of the old and middle glaciations lakes are few in number, 
within the limits of the latter they are more frequent, but are most 
abundant among the terminal moraines of the last glaciation, 

‘There is one other deposit to which reference must be made—the 
bowlder-bearing formation of the south part of the Volga Basin, 
deseribed by A. D. Archangelski (48) and A. P. Pavlov (49), in 
1910. In the banks of the Volga is found a bed very closely, 
resembling a moraine; elsewhere it is represented by bowlder sands, 
‘The bowlder sands lie on the highest part of the watershed; in their 
lower part the sands are coarse and contain layers and pockets of 
bowlders and erraties, among which chert with earboniferous fossils 
is noteworthy; the upper beds of the sand are finer and contain 
layers of sandy clay. Among the erraties erystalline stones are almost 
entirely absent. ‘The cherts attain a diameter of one-half meter. 
Both authors consider the lower horizon as fluyio-glacial; the sands 
are older than the Caspian beds and apparently Pliocene; during 
their deposition the relief of the ground differed considerably from 
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the present and even the great river valleys did not yet exist. They 
were compared by Pavlov with the old bowlder beds of Germany 
and Switzerland, and, especially with the bowlder beds with a 
Pliocene fauna in southwest France, with the lower weathered 
moraine of the serra chain of Piedmont, and with the immigra- 
tion of the polar fauna in the Mediterranean during the fourth upper 
Pliocene transgression, which corresponds to the first great European 
glaciation. 

Professor Pavloy explains the lack of northern crystalline erraties 
partly by their slight durability in comparison with chert and partly 
by the mechanics of glacier work and nourishment; on the enormous 
stretch of the Russian plain there was heaped up, before movement 
Tegan in a definite direction, a mass of snow, fern, and ice; in this 
erratics were frozen; nourishment and movement continued for a 
certain period, during which the bowlders from central Russia were 
carried into the Zaritzyn district, but the Finnish erratics only 
reached central Russia, 

Although the existence of these bowlder heds with erratics i 
fairly established, there are difficulties in the way of giving them 
such 1 liberal interpretation. ‘The existence of an isolated occurrence 
‘of ground moraine so far south, and entirely unconnected with any 
center of glaciation by similar deposits, does not seem probable. Tn 
Germany, as we have seen, the evidence for a Pliocene glaciation is 
of the scantiest, in spite of the immense detail of the researches in 
thst country, and it seems certain that such a glaciation did not 
overstep the limits of the first of the well-known glaciations. 

‘A-more probable agent for the formation of beds in question seems 
to be river ice, which wold easily deposit erratic bowlders of central 
Russian type in finviatile sands. If we accept the late Pliocene age 
of the beds which is suggested by their position with reganl to the 
drainage system, they may then represent, as suggested by M. Pavlov, 
‘a cold period corresponding to the first Alpine glaciation, though we 
‘have no proof that it was accompanied by the formation of an inland 
ice sheet in centeal Russia. 

sour. 


Late Pliccene—Considerable elevation in all parts of Enropean 
Russin, 

Close of Pliocene—Cold period. River ice on the Volga. 

First glaciation.—Finnish ice attained its masimun extent, reach- 
ing far into the central Russian plain. 

Firat interglacial—(i) Lake-wood phase. (ii) Steppe phase. 
(ii) Wood phase. 

Second glaciation.—Ice did not reach far into the central Russian 
plain, stopping short of Wolhynia. 
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Second interglacial—Formation of Archangel series in lower 
course of northern Dwins. Finland free of ice. This interglacial 
was marked by a subsidence in Finland. 

Third glaciation—Reclevation of Finland. This glaciation was 
limited to a relatively smnall area in Finland and northwest Russia, 

‘The limits of the second and third glaciations have not yet been 
traced in detail, and no formations similar to those of the Baltic 
interstadial have yet been discovered. 

5, SCANDINAVIA AND THE BALTIC, 

The centers of ice accumnlation in Seandinavin were necessarily 
areas of erosion, where the thick ice swept the rock surface clear 
of all superficial detritus, and transported it often to very consider- 
able distances, Consequently, every glaciation in these regions would 
tend to destroy the evidences of the preceding one, so that it becomes 
hard to tell whether there have been more than one glaciation, i. 
whether the ice retreats and interglacial periods of the peripheral 
regions extended into the center of ice distribution, leaving the whole 
country clear of ice, or only to its margin. 

Nevertheless, there are a few traces of such deglaciation which, 
considering their necessary rarity, entitles us to assume the practically 
complete disappearance of the ice. These were discussed by A. G. 
‘Hagbom in 1918 (50). He refuses to accept the thick sand beds, un- 
fossiliferous or with only aretic remains, in Schonen as interglacial, 
sines they show no evidence of any rank higher than interstadial. 
On the other hand, the fossiliferous deposits with boreal fauna and 
flora overlain by glacial deposits described by H. Munthe (51) at 
Hernésand and Erikson (52) at Bollnis, both in north Sweden, he 
considers to be very probably truly interglacial, as well as the fos- 
siliferous beds intercalated in thick moraine deposits in Jaederen. As 
further evidence for at least one interglacial period he mentions the 
Sating of teth of ramunuth in Schnee, Fitand;and enateal Mere 
way and remains of musk ox at Gothenburg. 

‘The deposit at Herndsand appears to be the most important. of 
these; it was described by H. Munthe in 1899, 1904, and 1909, and by 
A. G: Higbom in 1910. The section is as follows: 

8. Typteal feebly calcareous moraine clay; 3 to 5 meters 

2 Brown grt en ei ete eh in fom Quaternary treater 
land organisms; O. to & meters 

Zigecal sand, gravel, and blocks (partly ice scratched) ; 2.8 meters. 

‘The Gyttja is partly a somewhat impure diatom and Cladocere 
formation, partly more or less mixed with fine sand; it usually shows 
1 breccin structure. The plants include Betula odorata, B. nani 
Pinus silvesteie, and Picea excelsa. Tt appears to have been de- 
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posited in a shallow fresh-water basin in a steep-sided valley at right 
angles to the direction of ice motion; the climatic conditions were 
arcto-alpine part of the time, but must have been somewhat better 
when Betula odorata, Pinus silvestris, and Picea excels grew. Its 
interglacial age is based not only on the stratigraphical evidence, 
which is very strong, but also on the similarity of its floza to thut of 
undoubted interglacial deposits in Denmark and north Germany. 
Picea excelea is « very characteristic interglacial fossil in Denmark. 
This Hernésand deposit lies exactly at present sea level. 

J. Geikie (58) quotes a letter from M. Torncbohm describing a 
section in Wermland showing two bowlder clays’ superposed, the 
lower darker in color and containing fewer big stones than the 
upper. There is usually a sharp line of demareation between them, 
and in some places the lower till has been partly broken up and 
denuded before the upper till was deposited, indicating an interval 
when the ground was free from ice, 

A. G. Nathorst and H. Lundbohm have shown that earlier than 
the ico shect which moved from north-northeast to south-southwest 
and formed the “lower diluvium” (middle glaciation) of north Ger- 
many, there must have existed another ice sheet which glaciated 
southern Sweden from east to west and accumulated a ground mo- 
Taine with blocks from the east and southeast. 

In southwest Norway, at Jacderen, south of Stavanger, K. Bjor- 
Iykko (54) fod a Cyprina clay passing under and disturbed by 
bowlder clay and seen in borings to be underlain by other glacial 
deposits; he considers it to represent the cold part of an interglacial, 
Farther east, between Stavanger and the Christiania Fjord, A. M. 
‘Hansen. (95) finds evidence of two main glacial periods, in addition 
fo the later readvances; these he attributes to Geikie's Saxonian and 
Mecklenburgian, 

‘Thus wo see that there is considerable, though scattered, evi- 
dence that at least once during the course of the glacial period Sean- 
inavia became practically ice free. At present. it is not possible 
as a rule to allocate the interglacial deposits to definite horizons, 
but the Cyprina clay of Jaederen is considered by Bjorlykke to be. 
Tong to the older interglacinl, on both stratigraphical and paleonto- 
Togical grounds, and this would bring it into good agreement with 
the Cyprina clays of Denmark and north Germany. On the other 
hand, the flora of the Herndsand Gyttja is more in accordance with 
the upper interglacial of north Germany, and this is supported by 
the relative freshness of the deposits, We may accordingly suppose 
that there wore at least three entirely distinct glaciations of Sean. 
dinavia, separated by intervals when the ice melted well back into 
the mountains, if it did not disappear altogether. During the earlier 
of the intervals the coast of Norway Tay lower than at presents 
during the later both Norway and Sweden Jay higher. From the 
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finding of littoral species of Mollusca at reat sea depths off the west 
const of Norway, Brégger concludes that at one period during the 
early Quaternary: this region lay 2,600 meters higher than now. 
Further, on the coastal banks of west Norway littoral aretic Mol- 
Jusea extend to depths of about 200 meters, indicating, in Brégger’s 
opinion, that the lund lay at nearly 200 meters above the sea even 
during the last glaciution. 

‘The question of the occurrence of deposits of the Baltic inter- 
stadial in Scandinavia is quite different, and can be only approached 
by a careful comparative study of the history of the Baltic. The 
sequence in Denmark has been partly deseribed already: 

Third glacial period—Fluvioglacial deposits and moraines with 
erratics from south Norway. Land slightly above present: Tevel. 

Older Dryas period and younger Yoldia period.—Slight sub- 
sidence, 

Allerod oscillation—A decided amelioration of climate, Land 
above present level, 

Younger Dryaa period —Return of cold climate. 

Zivphaca sands.—Cold conditions; slight submergence, 

After the deposition of the Zirphaca sands there is a gap, during 
which no deposits are known to have been formed, probably because 
of the considerable elevation of the Iand. This may correspond to 
the Ancylus period. It is followed by the older Tapes beds, repre- 
senting the maximum subsidence in Denmark and also probably the 
temperature maximum, f 

Aboye the older 7apes beds are the younger Tapes or Doxinia 
beds, intermediate between the older Tapes time and the present 
both in level and climate. Lastly come the still forming beds with 
Mya arenaria 

‘The latter part of this sequence agrees very well with that in south 
Sweden, as described by numerous authors (56), but the earlier 
part is at variance, We may make the following comparison: 


DexALAmi, ‘SWEDEN, 
Aye arenaria layers. An erenaria layers, 
Younger Tapes beds, 
Older Tapes beds, Litorine ves 
(Climatte optimum), (Cilimatte optimum.) 
(Gap.) Anoylus lacustrine beds, 
Zirphara bes, Deposits of Yoldia Sea, 
Upper shore sand and 
younger Dryas perlod. Great Seanian end moraine, 
Allerod gytti, Baltic lew lake, 
Younger Yoldia clay. Tce over Schonen. 
Lower shore sand. “Arctle pluut beds of Schonen, 
Older Dryas period. Last gliclal period, 


Last slaclat pertod. 
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‘The correlation of the bracketed stages is uncertain, but the se- 
quence of events was probably something like this: Denmark was 
ice free before Scania, so that the older Dryas period of Deamark 
muy be unrepresented in Sweden, or it may be only slightly earlier 
than the arctic plant beds of Schonen (37), whose position is doubt- 
ful. ‘The Bultic ice lake evidently corresponds to elevation in Den- 
mark, which shut out the sea. As it was a-period of rapid ice melt- 
ing, and therefore relatively warm, it may correspond to the Allerod 
oseillation,-in which ease the fall of temperature and readvance or 
still stand of the ice marked by the Seanian end moraines must be 
correlated with the younger Dryas period, and the subsidence marked 
by the Yoldia Sea in the Baltic is marked in Denmark not by the 
younger Yoldia clay, but by the Zirphaca sands. ‘This correlation 
is rendered more probable when we remember that the late glacial 
subsidence reached its maximum in Deninark, the more peripheral 
area, earlier than in Scania, the more central area, To represent the 











ocontary Curve 
Fiat. 





changes diagrammatically, we have to superpose two curves of 
changes of Jevel—a primary, which in Denmark was always a phase 
earlier than Scania, anda secondary, which was the sume in both 
distriets (fig. 1). 


























In Scandinavian Inte glacial, the depression of the Yoldia Sea 
and its equivalents and the succeeding elevation appear to. have 


progressed inward to a central zone over the east of Sweden; here, 
wherw the ico was thickest and most permanent, the consequent de. 


pression was the greatest, reaching more than 250 meters, and the 
Jand took the longest time to recover from the effects of the load, 
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We have next to compare the seqtience in Denmark and Sweden 
with that worked out by C. Brigger in the Christiania region, 200 
miles farther north (58). This sequence and the variations of 
lovel of tho land are as follows: 

The older Foldia clay is a reconstructed bowlder clay with 25 
species of high arctic Mollusca formed immediately behind the re- 
tiring glacier, indicating a land level about 30 meters lower than 
the present. ‘The land then sank another 45 meters, while the cli- 
mate ameliorated, #0 that one finds the larger form of the high are- 
tic Portlandia arctica Gray of the older Yoldia clay represented by 
smaller forms of the same mussel in the younger Foldia clay. At 
this time the climate was similar to that of the west coast of Spitz- 
bergen. Immediately above the younger Foldia clay is a clay de- 
Posit with a more arctic deep-water fauna, chiefly Area glaciilis 
Gray represented by a large form. ‘This older Arce clay repre- 
sents a submergence of about 100 meters and is only found outside 
the great Ra moraine or in immediate connection with it, whereas 
the following middle Arca clay, with a smnaller form of Arce gla- 
cialis, representing « slight amelioration of climate and a still 
greater submergence, occurs also inside the Ra moraine. ‘The latter, 
therefore, which represents a prolonged still stand of the ice with 
possibly a slight readvance, evidently corresponds to the older Aram 
clay. 

‘The continuation of the late glacial sequence in the Christiania 
region is described by Brégger as follows: 

‘The middlo Avea clay, indicating a submergence up to 150 meters, 
is followed in continuous series by the younger Aror clay with a 
still smaller form of Arca glactatis and many boreo-arctic Mollusca. 
‘The occurrence of this fauna in connection with a corresponding 
shore fauna, which occurs in the Portlandia clay with Portlandia 
Tenticulata and in connection with the series of moraines in the 
Christiania Valley, indicates in this region a submergence of the 
Iand to about 200 meters. ‘The progressive sinking still continued, 
as shown by the marine shores of the neighborhood of Christiania, 
where terraces of accumulation with a horeo-arctic fauna and eorre- 
sponding erosion phenomena indicate the shore at a height of 216 
meters above sea level, Corresponding to this sinking of the land 
there occurs at many places on the present shore line a fossil 
Lophelia fauna, and this period coincided with the epiglacial 
period, during which the great moraines were covered hy the south- 
ern end of great inland lakes. After this the land began to’rise and 
the climate ameliorated steadily. ‘The upper, middle, and lower 
Mya banks, at 200 to 100 meters, corresponding to the older Cardium 
clay, are followed by the younger Cardivm clay, 100 to 80 meters, the 
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upper Ostrva banks, 80 to 66 meters, the upper Tapes banks, early 
neolithic in age, at 60 to 30 meters, the lower Tapes banks, Scrobicw- 
Jaria clay, and Mya bunks, the latter only just above the level of the 
sea, There is no trace of either the Aneyua elevation or the Litorina 
subsidence, but. the horizon of the latter is marked faunally and cli- 
matically by the Tapes banks. 

The only part of Norway where any trace of the Litorine sub- 
sidence has been found is in Christiansand, the southernmost prov 
ince, where D. Daniclsen (59) found that after a maximum late 
Slacial subsidence of 50 meters the land rose to about its present 
Jevel, and then sank again somewhat. J. Holmboe (60)-also records 
that during a wreck off the south const of Norway in 1909- peat 
fragments were torn from the sea floor, consisting of parts of two 
eds, one arctic, with Betula nana, and the other representing a cli- 
mate somewhat: warmer than the present, and evidently belonging to 
the Ancylus period. During the formation of both these beds the 
Jand must have lain at least 3 meters higher than nt present. 














Owing to the dissimilar changes of level, correlation with Scania 
ean best be effected climatically. 
tom Chan. Desmaek, 
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‘This correlation is to somo extent supported by the fact that it 
snakes the maximum subsidence in Norway nearly coincide with that 
in Scania, If it is correct. it indicates that Baltic interstadial do- 
posits are unknown in either Norway, Sweden, or Denmark, save 
possibly the arctic fresh-water beds of Schonen, but are replaced 
instend by deposits of later interstadin. Archeologically also the 
correlation is supported, for the stone age oceurred during the An- 
eqflus and Litorina periods in Sweden, and during the climatic opti- 
mum in Denmark and Norway, while the succeeding period of eleva. 
tion in the Baltic coincides with the bronze age. 

Direct comparison with the north German coast is impossible, be- 
cause this more peripheral region was elevated above present’ seg 
Tovel at the close of the last glacial period, and was not subsequently 
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submerged, except possibly for a small area in the northwest, where 
Litorina deposits occur below sea level (G1). No cold period subse- 
‘quent to the ice melting has yet been proved in the peat bogs, so that 
the Scanian end moraine at least is unrepresented. 

Nordmann (62) applies the term “older Yoldia clay” to the two 
beds with Foldia (Portlandia) arctica, and the term younger Yoldia 
clay” to the bed with Portlandia tentioulata, and considers that the 
latter, with the associated epiglacial moraines, represents the Zir- 
phaoa sands of Denmark, while the Ava clays represent the ATlerod 
excillation. This, however, is not borne out, by the climatic values 
of the various species of Mollusca, and it further Ieaves the great Tta- 
moraine quite tinnccounted for. ‘The epiglacial moraine appears to 
represent a later cold period of considerably less intensity. 

In the Bergen region the conditions were described by C. F. Kolde- 
rup (63) as follows. ‘The highest well-marked shore line lies in the 
west at 50 to 60 metors and in the east (inner fjords) at 60 to 70 
meters. These terraces contain Yoldia arctica, and are termed by 
Kolderup the “ Yoldia” or “epigacial terraces” ‘They do not mark 
absolutely the highest level of the sea, for here and there a small 
terrace is found a few meters above, but indicating only a very short 
stay at this level, As the inland ice melted, the ice divided into local 
glaciers, whose ends reached the sea. A still stand or slight readyanco 
at this stage is marked by a few important end moraines, which cor- 
respond to the Ra-moraines of the Christiania region, Arctic mél- 
Jusea, indicating a climate colder than that of the extreme north of 
Norway, occur in beds mixed up with these moraines, but the Yoldia 
terraces, with a fauna like the present one of the White Sea, belong 
to the end of the Ra-moraine period. Conditions were thus essen- 
tially similar to those of the Christiania region. 

At Christiansand and Trondhjem, J. Reksiad found that glacial 
conditions continued until the maximum subsidence (76 to 134 
meters) was reached, after which it ameliorated, and present: condi- 
tions (Zapes period) obtained when two-thirds of the ensuing eleva 
tion had taken place. 

Still farther north conditions have heen studied by O. ‘T, Grénlie 
(64) in the neighborhood of Tromsé, about latitude 69 north. He 
found that during the late glacial subsidence the climate continued 
arctic, but when elevation commenced conditions became milder, ulti- 
mately milder than the present. Renewed subsidence in the “Tapes 
period” was associated with a deterioration of climate, but at the 
new minimum land level the climate again became milder. ‘This 
subsidence was probably the equivalent of the Litorina subsidence, 
which, as will appear later, was very widespread over the northern- 
most part of the North Atlantic and the Arctic Oceans, 
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In applying to the glacial deposits of Britain, the classification 
worked out for north Europe, we find that even in eastern England, 
where deposits of two glaciations occur associated, a direct proof of 
‘a difference in age is more dificult. But the bowlder clays which on 
stratigraphical and paleontological grounds are classified as belong- 
ing to tho first glaciation of England are vastly more weathered and 
eroded than those of less extent which are classified as belonging to 
the second glaciation. Moreover, almost without. exception every 
ocality in England where older paleolithic implements have been 
found lies outside the limits of this younger bowlder clay, ‘These 
implements are associated with the well-known  warm-temperato 
fauna of Chelles, which is incompatible with a climate appreciably 
colder than the present; they are indisputably younger than the older 
howlder clay and older than the younger bowlder clay, and on these 
sounds alone we should be justified in inferring two glacial periods 
in England separated by temperate interglacial period, 

‘The starting point must be 8, V. Wood's division of the East 
Anglian drifts into contorted drift, middle sands and gravels, and 
chalky bowlder clay, The lower tills of Cromer and the arctic 
frvsh-water bed can not be separated from the contorted drift, At 
Cromer the middle sands contain Nossa reticosa, Anomia, Dentalium, 
and Scalaria Groentandica (85). The same bed at Yarmouth con- 
tains a much latger fauna of mollusks and ostracods, but still boreal 
and arctic (66). ‘They form no evidence for an interglacial period. 

Northwest of Cromer isolated hills rising above the Fens show 
marine sands and gravels; these contain a northern but not arctic 
mollusean fauna with in places Corbiowa fluminalisy as at March, 
They are associated with old valley gravels, containing Pleistocene 
mammalia (Iippopotamus, Elephax antiqeus, E. primigeniua, 
Bhinoceros tichorhinus, and Fetia spolaca) ; this resembies the fauna 
of the older interglacial of north Germany. ‘The beds also contain 
flint implements, Chellean or Acheulian type; they rest on chalky 
bowlder clay. 

‘Tho next clear sequence is that of the coast of Holderness (68), 
whero again there are four bowlder clays, the upper two separated 
by stratified gravels. ‘The uppermost division is the Hessle bowlder 
clay, quite indistinguishable lithologically from the lower elays, but 
with smaller bowlders and no shell fragments. §, V. Wood's scc- 
tion was at Hessle, where it overlies the mammaliferous gravel, but 
overlaps it on to the chalk. ‘The relations of the Hessle clay can 
be seen more satisfactorily at Kelsey Hill, in Lincolnshire, where 
bowlder clay 13 feet thick, but very much weathered, overlies the 
marine gravel, which here, opposite the Humber gap, contains great 
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numbers of shells of Corbicula fluménalis. Beneath the gravel, bor- 
ings show another bowlder clay. At Grimsby, also, two bowlder 
clays are separated in places by gravelly sand. ‘This marine bed is 
in fact found at a great number of localities; it was considered by 
Wood and Rome (69) as a distinct deposit, termed by them Hessle 
sand, between the purple clay and the Hessle clay, and ©. Reid 
states that there is no doubt whatever about its position between two 
bowlder clays. It can be traced around the greater part of the old 
bay of Holderness, and, where the ancient chalk cliff is low, extends 
for some distance inland. ‘Tho land sank gradually to a depth of 
about 100 feet, and rose again gradually, so that except in parts of 
Lincolnshire there is an almost complete absence of a eliff bounding 
tho gravels at this level, ‘There is w distinct line of erosion at the 
bottom of the gravels and another at the top. The only still-water 
deposits of this horizon aro those at Croxton and Kirmington. 

‘The marine fauna is by no means poor. Sixty-one species are 
known, slightly northern, but not arctic. Except Corbicula flumin- 
alis, there are no exclusively southern forms; 12 do not now range 
so far south, The great majority are living British forms, many 
of which do not extend far north. ‘The fauna agroes almost, per- 
fectly with that of March in the fen land, ‘The mammalia include 
Elephas primigenius, Corvus tarandus, Bison prisous, and. Rhinoc- 
eros leptorhinus, We may safely assign the marine gravels to a 
period of milder climate than the bowlder clays preceding and fol- 
lowing it. ‘The flora from tho estuarine peat at Kirmington (70) 
supports these conclusions, 

After the melting of the ico of the Inst glaciation the land lay about 
40 feot lower than at present; the beaches of this submergence have 
all been‘ destroyed by: the encroachment of the sea, except m raised 
estuarine beach extending for some miles near Barton, but river 
gravels in the chalk valleys and the positions of some of the peat: de- 
Posits, e. g., on Kelsey Hill, indicate a saturation level about 40 fect 
higher than now. Most of these deposits contain « temperate 
flora of onk and hazel, with Corvus megaceros, Bos primigenius, and 
Elophes primigenius, but at Holmpton- temperate lacustrine de- 
posits belonging to this stage are overlain by « laminated peaty bed 
with Betula nana, which is so characteristic n northern form that it 
seems sulflicient evidence of a return of a colder climate; this arctic 
bed agrees with similar postglacial arctic beds in the Pennine dis- 
trict to be described. 

‘ust. north of Holderness the glacial suocession has been studied 
by G. W. Lamplugh in the Flamborough Head district (71). ‘The 
equivalents of the four bowlder clays found by C. Reid in Holder- 
ness are recognized, but at a higher level. The purple bowlder clay 
is separated from the equivalent of the Hessle clay by unfossiliferous 
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gravels, but Lamplugh does not consider them as interglacial. He 
regards the Holderness gravels as possibly marine, but contempo- 
rancous with the continuous formation of bowlder clay in other 
parts of the area, during un oscillation of the ice edge; this sugges- 
tion was considered by C. Reid to be negatived by the fauna, 

Tn Durham €, 'T. Trechmann (72) found a somewhat similar se- 
quence—lower shelly bowlder clay with Scandinavian bowlders, 
overlain in places (especially in cavities in magnesian limestone) by 
current bedded shelly sands, probably marine, and this in turn by 
Cheviot bowlder clay with Scottish and Cumberland erraties, prob- 
ably equivalent to the Hessle clay. In Northumberland Doctor 
Woolucott (73) found only one bowlder clay, but underlying, it 
north of the Wansbeck he found a coarse gravel which may represent 
the gravel beds of the Durham const, 

Near Hartlepool the Cheviot clay is overlain by a gravelly bed 
extending fairly continuously at an altitude of 60 feet; Doctor 
Woolucott regards this as the continuation of a raised beach which 
he discovered resting on the bowlder clay from Seaham to Castle- 
Eden-Dene. The beach decteases in height both north and south 
from 150 feet at Cleadon and Pulwell to 50 feet at Seaham and 60 
feot at Castle-Eden-Dene, while # raised beach at Saltburn lies at 
30 feet. 

Returning to Eust Anglia we find that the contorted drift breaks 
up into isolated mounds and ridges as it passes southward, but the 
marino sands of Cromer and Yarmouth merge into S. V. Wood's 
widespread “middle glacial” and the chalky bowlder clay forms a 
widespread sheet, No traces of temperate deposits have been found 
in tho “middle glacial.” It seems that the great subsidence in Hol- 
Jand during the early Quaternary was sufficient to deflect the Sean- 
Ginavian ico from East Anglia farther eastward. In this way would 
he explained the total ubsence of a bowlder clay underlying the 
chalky bowlder clay in central England, « fact otherwise incompre- 
hensible. And, further, the deep river valleys of Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, which extend below sea level, and are post North Sea drift, 
but pre chalky bowlder clay, are possibly subglacial fjords (74). 

‘The archeological horizon of the chalky bowlder elay is fixed ay 
pre-Acheulian by the well-known section at Hoxne (75) which gives 
the seotion— 

4. Loan and gravel with Acheulian traplements anil widespread fauna 
‘and flora, 

8. Binck loam with numerous arctie plants; 18 feet 

2, Ligmite and Iacusteine clay with temperate plants and motlasea; no 
arctle plants, 

1. Chaiky bowlder clay and glacial sand, 


From this section it appears that not only is thé chalky bowlder 
clay older than the Acheulian culture, but is separated from it by a 
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Jong period of temperate climate and another long period of arctic 
climate, 

Returning now to Cromer, we find underlying the arctic and 
glacial sequence there the Cromer forest bedl, which contains a tem- 
erate fauna including an admixture of Pliocene forms—ineluding 
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Machuerodus, Rhinoceros etrusous, and Elophae meridionalis—with 
Pleistocene forms, including Elephas antiquue and a rare form de- 


really belongs to his species £. 
with the St. Prestian of France, 


‘The associated flora has been shown by 


primigensus, but which 
trogontherii, "This agrees closely 


according to Hl. Pohlig (76) 


', Reid and Dubois (77) 


to be almost identical with that of the Tegolen clays already de- 
seribed (see p. 200) as underlying the chief terrace of the Rhine, the 
terrace which we have already seen to be contemporaneous with the 


first glaciation of north Germany. 


The glacial deposits of eastern 


England may accordingly be correlated as follows: 


ASTIN. ENGLAND, 


Cromer forest hed, 
Aretle fresh-water bed, 


North Sea drift und. Seandissivian 
drift of Durham, 

Aretle marine wands of Cromer amd 
Yarmouth, 

Chaliy bowlder clay and Scottish elay 
of Durham, 

Marine sinds and gravels of Maren 
und Holderness, 

‘Tomperate lacustrine beds of Hoxne. 


Cheviot bowider clay of Durharw, 
Hesale bowlder clay. 

Arctle beds of Hoxne, 

Brlok earth of Hoxne (Acheullan), 
‘Temperate peat of Holderness, 
Aretle poat of Holmpton, 





ORTH rUROPE. 


Clays of Tegelen. 

First glaciation of north Germany and 
Holland, 

Chiet terrace, 


Older Intergtactal of north Germany 
with Corbicula Auminalis, 

Curing marine beds of Denmark and 
Holland, 

Middle terrace of Rhine, 

‘Second glaciation of north Germany. 


Second Interglactal of North Germany, 


Baltle glaciation of north Germany, 


‘THAMES VAULaRY, i 


According to Messrs. Hinton and Kennard (78), tho history of the 
Tower Thames can be divided into the following stages: 


1. Plateau gravels formed, 

2 Hill gravels formed; Chetlean Implements in places. 

3 Highest terrace of Thames (196 feet at Dartford Heath) Corbicula 
‘faminatis, 

4, Blevation of 30 feet and formation of 100foot terrace, Galley HL 
man, Blephas, Leo, Hippopotamus, Fauna at Swanscombe Includes 
Microtua intermedius, Reindeer, Eiéphaa ontiquus; Acheulian, Mr. 
Leach, as a result of investigations of a Dartford Heath, suggested 
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that the 190foot and 100.foot terraces are not really separate, but 
Me: Monckton found four well-marked terraces in the valley of the 
Wey at Parnbam, evidently corresponding to those of the Thames. 

 Htevation of about 90 feet. A very long period of the elapsed after 
ihe Thames reached ftx new base Une, for the lateral ¢roston was 
riSemons, ‘The extensive gravels of the middle terrace were de- 
onited, with Brick ‘earths to the east. ‘These brick earths must 
Jove been Jala down tn still or slowanoving water, atid the authors 
miveest that the ‘Thames wns at, this period ponded back owing to 
Aiiferential elevation to the north, reaehing a maximum over the 
fqreat fat plain of the North Sea, he contemperaneons fauna tn- 
Trades Blephas primigoniua, B. antiquus, Rhlnoceror meparhinus, 
Je leptorhtius, R, ontiquitatie, Ovibos moachatus and Spermophitux 
expthrogonoldes,  Mousterian. 

6. Elevation of about 20 fect, A fourth terrace of gravel ("third ter- 
faen") deposited, Resting on this terrace at Uxbridge are Magda 
Tonlan Implements, 

t. Great elevation (nt Teast 00 fet) and formation of burted chanel, 

8. Gradual sinking to present level. 

For many reasons the 180-foot and lower terraces must be more 
recent thin the maximum glaciation (chalky bowlder clay), Prob- 
ably, ns suggested by Mr. Salter and by Messrs. Sherlock and Noble 
(70), prior to this the Thames occupied a more northerly course, but 
rus forced into its present position by the ico, 

"That the climate was still cold when the 100-foot terrace began to 
bo formed is shown by the animal remains, which include reindeer 
end Aiorotua, but it was ameliorating rapidly, and finally permitted 
the. presence of Hippopotamus, ‘The occurrence of Corbicula flumi- 
nalix in tho gravels of the highest terraces allies them with the 
having gravels of March and Holderness, already described. | Ac- 
cording to HL, Menzel this mollusk is churucteristio of the first inter- 
tlacial of the whole of northern Europo (i, e. after the frst lac 
fron of north Germany). The presence of Paludina dituviana is also 
Characteristic of the first inyprglacial of northern Europe. 

‘The fauna of the middle terrace, deposited after considerable eleva 
tion is very peculiar, containing a mixture of warm and cold forms— 
the presence of Ovibos morchatus andl Spermophilue indicate a much 
colder climate than Hippopotamus could exist in, and there are also 
f number of deposits on this horizon which indicate very severe 
imatic conditions. At Grays und Crayford the brick earths cover 
paleolithic floors with Mousterian implements. A similar floor at 
Stoke Newington is overlain by the “ warp and trail” of W. G. Smith, 
generally considered as evidence of a severe climate. 

‘On the same level as the third terrace, but in the Lea Valley, and 
‘also both overlain and underlain by brick earth, are the arctic glacial 
heads of Ponders End, descyibed by S. W. Warren and others in 
1912 (80). 
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‘The phanerogam flora indicates conditions only found to-day with- 
in the Aretie Circle, but less rigorous than those at Spitzbergen. 
‘The sequence of stages in the Thames Valley may accordingly 
be made out as follo 
L Maximum glaciation of eastern Engiand—Chatky bowlder clay of 





Finchley. 
2 ee 100-foot terraces of Thames with Corbicula fluminatis 
and. Paludina diluciana, Chollean and Acbeulian correspond. to 
{he marine gravels of March and Holderness. 
8, Period of erosion, 
4. Middle terrace, temperate at first, but becoming cold later, Acheullan 
Mousterian, 
{5 Cold period, Arctic beds at Lea Valley; warp and tratl 
6 Erosion, Inte Mousterian perlod; no evidence in to elliate. 
7. Low terrace formed. Probably cold. Solutrean to Magdalenian, 
‘The correlation of the Quaternary stages of eastern England and 
the Thames Valley with those of Holland and north Germany is very 
clear, if ordinary stratigraphical and paleontological methods are 
employed, The Cromer forest bed and the ‘Tegelen plant heds must 
be equivalents on the grounds of both stratigraphy and flora. Each 
was immediately followed by the maximum glaciation of the district, 
‘The close of the glaciation was marked in each ease by a submergence, 
characterized in the north by marine formations (Holderness gravels, 
Fem beds) and in the south by river terraces (180-foot terrace, chief 
terrace). The characteristic Mollusca of these beds on both sides 
of the North Sea ure, first, Corbicula fluminalis; second, Paludina 
ditwviana. Finally, we haye in both east England and Holland a 
minor glaciation, associated with the Mousterian industry, and with 
the middle terrace group of the rivers. 


SOUTIE COAST, 


South of the Thames Valley no bowlder clay is known, but there 
are other evidences of a severe climate in the coombe rock or “head 
and in the presence of lange erratic bowlders, 

‘The section at Brighton was described by Mantell in 1883 (81) : 

‘a. Elephant bed (coombe rock), 

b, Ancient shingle (with erraties). 
fe. Anclent sand, 

4. Thase of ells, of chalie rock, 

According to Muntell, the junction of the coombe rock with the 
shingle was marked by a layer of shells, including Cardium edule, 
Mytilus edulis, Litorina litorea, and Purpura lapitiua, but in 1914 this 
vas not visible; instead the junction was marked by a layer of challe 
pebbles. A few hours’ search in the shingle beds yielded « large 
number of erratics, many of them gray and pink granites of north- 
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eastern types In the coombe rock implements of Acheulian-Mous- 
terian type have been found near Brighton, West of Brighton there 
is a section at Portslade showing typical “head” underlain by sand 
and clay with Mytilus, Litorina, and pebbles, some igneous. 

At the bottom of the sand was found a piece of hard purple quart- 
site, 4 inches long, quite angular, and broken into two pisces in situ, 
‘The marine beds here are about 10 feet lower than east of Brighton, 
either because they were formed farther seaward or because the 
submergence at this period diminished westward, 

At the base, resting on and squeezed into Bracklesham clays, are 
the Selsey erratics, overlain by marine and estuarine beds with tem- 
perate (southern) Mollusca and redeposited erraties, The Mollusca 
include Corbicula fluminalis and Bithynia tentaculata, 'These beds 
tare overlain by the raised beach, resembling that of Brighton, but at 
1 Tower level, and this again by “head,” here a loam, 

Further west the raised beach and head are well seen at Selsey Bill 
and near Chichester, but the phenomena here are more complicated. 
‘They havo boon described by C, Reid in several papers (82). Reid 
correlutes these temperate deposits with Corbicula fluninalin with 
the Thames gravels with the sumo shell, the Clacton raised beach, 
with C. fluminalis und Paludina ditiviana, and the gravels of March 
and Holderness. He remarks: 

‘Though the land and fresh-water species show little change of climate be 
tween south and cust, thero exists n murked difference In tho marine Mollusen, 
Iw Suiwex tho marine fossils seem to Indicate a mea warmer thin the alr, 
While to the eastern counties the ale was apparently warmer than the mea, 

‘The Selsey Peninsula is backed by a line of old cliffs which cut 
obliquely across the chalk and Eocene, and associated with this in 
places are remains of the corresponding marine sands and gravels, 
at a level of about 100 to 105 fect at Tortington Common, 120 feet 
near Arundel, 0 feot near Boxgrove, 130 feet ut Waterbeach, where 
it contains large blocks of Pholas-bored and worm-enten chalk, anid 
‘oceasional sinall shells. Here it is overlain by ‘coombe rock, chalky 
paste with angular flints, which passes southward into” loam. 

North of the Chalk Downs no trace of these marine deposits has 
heen found, so that the submergenfe must be older than the erosion 
of the valleys. Further, as the marine sands and shingle ean not be 
related to the much lower beach shingle at Selsey and Brighton, they 
must correspond to an earlier stibmergence of 100 feat, which may 
be related to the submergence of 100 feet (130-foot terrace) in the 
‘Thames Valley, immediately succeeding the first glaciation, 

‘The large bowlders of the Selsey foreshore must have been ice- 
carried, and evidently indicate a considerable submergence, for the 
ico which flouted a 2-ton bowlder must have been thick, so that it is 
probably not far different in age from the raised beach of Chichester, 
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Farther west occurs the raised beach of Portsdown Hill, near 
Portsmouth, at nearly 100 feet above sea level, described by Prest- 
wich (88). From here he traced the beaches along the south coast 
into Devon, Cornwall, and South Wales, finding them nt the fol- 
lowing levels: 


Between Biackgang and Freshwater, 80 fect, 
Portland Bill, 24 feck to GO feet, rising northward. 
Prins; sae. 





‘Weston Super Mure, 25 feet. ¢ 
South Wales, 12 to 20 feet. 


‘The beach at Portland Bill consists on the western side of 
unfossiliferous shingle, on the east, where it was more sheltered, 
of shelly sand giving the following section: 

4, Angular rock debris (head), 5 feet. 

B Loam with Inod shelly nnd layers of angular debris, 6 foot. 
2 Sand, 14 tee, 

41. Reatsed ewe, 1 feet. 


‘The shells in the. sand are often yery abundant, of the nsual north 
British type of this raised bench, 

Tn south Devon and Cornwall the beach is overlain by sands with 
marine fossils—limpet, mussel, crab—this in turn being overlain by 
“head.” In north Devon, according to H. Dewey ($1) the sneces- 
sion is: 

‘Bed of rounded stones (7). 

“Head. 

Cemented sand with warm temperate fauna (Helle virgata, If cantiona, 
‘Bulimus vontriconus), 

Ralsed beach with bowlers, probably from west Seotiand. 


Tn Glamorgan (East Gower) the relations of the raised beach with 
undoubted bowlder clay were made clear by Mr. ‘Tiddeman (85), 
the general succession being— 

. Recont head. 

4, Gravelly howider clay. 

& Anclent hend. 

2 Blown wand, often cemented Into anna rock. 
1. Raised beach, with erraticn 

This bowlder clay. containg materials of northern and northeastern 
origin, and is shown by the strim associated with it to have come 
from those directions, But there occur, seattered over the hills, 
urge erraties which can only have come from the west, or from 
the shores of the Irish Sen, ‘These include many from St. David's 
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‘Head, volcanic ash. probably from Skomer Island, and also chalk 
flints. These presumably come from another bowlder clay of west- 
ern and northwestern origin, which has been destroyed in most 
places, ‘The only section in Glamorgenshire where it has undoubt- 
edly been found in situ is at Pencoed. Here a gravelly drift packed 
with rounded bowlders of Pennant grit, many striated, with lenticu- 
lar bands of gray sand or fine gravel containing coal dust, is sepa- 
rated by a sharp undulating junction from an underlying red clay 
containing contorted bands of fine sand, andl including, besides local 
rock, western erraties and chalk flints. A similar red clay occurs in 
the Ewenny Valley, overlain by gravel, which may be either a river 
gravel or the southern extension of the gravelly drift. Its western 
erraties and red color, taken in conjunction with its discontinuous na- 
ture, show that it is older than the gravelly clay overlying the raised 
beach. The relations of these older glacial remains to the raised 
beach have not yet been conclusively determined. Pebbles closely 
resembling chalk flints have occasionally been found in the raised 
beach of Gower; it is possible that they may really be Carboniferous 
or Liassic cherts, but if they are flints they are strong evidence that 
‘the glacial remains are older than or contemporary with the beach. 
Tn the Gower Peninsula we also have the raised beach associated 
with cave deposits containing a temperate fauna of Chelles type. 
The general section as described by the late H. Falconer (86) is: 
‘& Dork colored cave earth with ancient British potters. 
4. Stulagmite with limestone breccia (Craw, Ros), 
& Ocherous cave loam and dark sund (Elcphas antiguus, Rhinoceros 


leptorhinus, Rh. antiquitatis, Hyoena, Wolf, Urmue, Box, Cervus, 
Meles torus and Putoriua). 


2 Stalazmite. 
J, Yellow sand abounding with shells of Litorina radia and I. itoralls, 
and at the top Clausilia migricons. 

In Minchin Hole the mammalian remains were found actually in 
‘the marine sand, and if we accept Falconer's conclusion that the 
marine sands and the breccia of the caves correspond with the raised 
beach and the lower “head,” the mammalian remains must bo 
earlier than the gravelly bowlder clay. 

‘At Milford Haven the raised beach overlain by “head” is only 6 
feet above high-water mark and farther north it gradually descends 
tosea level. 

‘The interglacial age of the fauna of the Gower Caves is further 
borne ont by the sequence of deposits in the caves of Pont Newydd, 
near St Asaph in North Wales (87) where a fauna almost identi- 
cal with that of Gower was associated with a human tooth and 
with rude, hatchet-shaped implements of quartzite, made from peb- 
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bles which must have been obtained from the neighboring glacial 
drift. ‘The section is: 

4. Clay with angular and subangulir fragments and pebbles of Iime 
‘tone and pebbles of Denbighshire sandstone anit xrit, felstone, 
te, and boues of the usual eave mammalta, : 

8, Stalagmitic erust up to 2 feet In thickness, 

% Loam containing pebbles and the tones And Implements deseribed 
‘above, all more oF less cemented, 

1. Coarse shelly sand. : 

Near the mouth, No, appears to pass horizontally into a continu- 
ation of the upper bowlder clay of Lancashire, Cheshire, and Flint- 
shire. W. Boyd Dawkins considers it to be derived from the wash 
of this clay. 

From these details certain generalizations can be made about the 
raised beaches. ‘The first is that at Selsey and Chichester there aro 
evidently two raised beaches, series of different ages, the older one 
represented by the marine sands of Chichester, the large erratics, 
and the clay with a Pleistocene marine fauna, though the latter, 
being now about sea level, represents only a slight elevation. ‘The 
Younger, the raised bench of Selsey, passes up into the “head,” and 
must be of very nearly the sume ages this characteristic directly 
‘connects it with the raised beach of Brighton. 

Farther west and northwest the raised beaches descend gradually 
in height to sea level, and there is never any sign of a duplication, 
‘They never pass up into “head,” and are occasionally overlain as 
at Selsey, Portland, and in North Devon by marine or wolian sands 
with a temperate fauna. ‘In the Gower Caves the raised beach 
passes up into deposits with a temperate mammalian fauna. 

‘Marine shells have been found in the beach itself nt. various lo- 
calities; the aspect of the fauna as a whole is rather northern than 
southern, but without any peculiarly arctic types. All the species 
inhabit the British coasts between Shetland and Yorkshire, and 
Jeffreys regarded the fauna as similar to that of existing Shetland 
beaches. 

On the other hand, the beaches often contyin iee-borne bowlders, 
80 that they are evidently in part contemporaneous with a glacial 
period. A’ number of factors, especially the Chellean fauna of 
Gower, the presence of Corbicula fluminatis at Selsey, and the ov- 
currence of Acheulian-Mousterian implements in the “head,” com- 
bine to indicate this glacial period us that of the North Sea drift 
and chalky bowlder clay. On the east coust there are raised marine 
deposits from just before, during, and just after this glaciation, so 
that it is probable that in south and west England the raised beach 
represents the whole duration of the cold period. In such case, the 
materials would be constantly sorted by the waves, and though large 
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erraties might occasionally: survive from the period of greatest cold, 
the molluscan fauna of the beach would be that existing when it was 
finally elevated. On these grounds the raised beaches and associated 
deposits of south and west England can be tabulated and correlated 
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as follows: 
SOUT AND. WEST. ENGLAND, 


1, Bowlder elay of Pencoed anit seat- 
tered erratles. 

2 Talsed) beach of Chichester and the 
‘west, 

8. Estuarine serles of Seley, Marine 
‘and wollan ands of Devon with 
temperate fauna, Chelles fauna 
of Caves, 

4, Tatsed! beach of Selsey and Brighe 
ton, "Head," Gravelly, bowlder 
‘lay of Gower. 


‘EAST ENGLAND, 
North Sea drift, Chalky bowlder clay, 


‘Marine gravels of March aiwd Hokler- 
‘ness, 180-foot terrace of "Thames. 
100-foot terrace of ‘Thames. ‘Tempers 

tate beds of Hoxne, 


AMldale terrace of Thames. “Warp and 
trail!” Aretle bods of Ponder's End. 
‘und Hoxne, Hessle bowldler clay. 


‘The Upper Head of Gower may belong to period No. 4 or may be 
contemporary with the lower terrace of the Thames. 

‘There is no evidence that the south of England and south Wales 
have ever heen below their present level in postglacial (or post 
“head ") times, if we except the faint suggestions put forward for 
South Devon by Hunt and Rogers ($8), but there is abundant evi- 
once that the land stood at least 80 feet higher in the “ submerged 
forest” period. ‘These forests are all neolithic, but seem to approxi- 
mately fill that period, sinco both early and Inte neolithic implement 
typesure represented. ‘The flora is poor, and composed of widespread 
species, and so gives no dofinite evidence us to climate, C, Reid eon- 
siders the submergence to have been fairly rapid, and to have termi- 
nated about 2,000 years ago; it hus left w tradition that St. Michael's 
‘Mount once roe from the midst of a forest, 








NORTHWEST ENGLAND, 


In northwest England we again find a tripartite division of the 
glucial deposits, At the base is n hard, stony till with marine shells, 
‘overlain in many places by deposits with erratios and occasionally sea 
hells, but only stich as could have been derived from the neighbor. 
ing bowlder clay; they include the well-known deposits of Moel Tre- 
fen nnd Macclesfield. At lower levels these sands and gravels are 
overlain ly second bowlder clay. No evidence has yet been brought 
forward of contemporary fossils in the sands and gravels, and there 
is no evidence that they represent more than an oscillation of the joe 

‘The lower bowlder clay is in general gray, and gives no evi. 
dence of a much greater age than the upper clay. 
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Very occasionally indications are found of a much older bowlder 
clay separated from the Inter clays by a true interglacial period. J. 
ay ‘Kendall (89) gave particulars of a number of borings at Lindal 

in Furness, in which a bed of vegetable matter 600 
Setieeialan saris ite vlosectaivaeeee apmcaiedined 
gray bowlder clay and lower red and gray bowlder clay. ‘The red 
color of the latter probably represents an old weathered surface, 
There are a number of similar vegetable deposits in North Lan- 
cashire and West Cumberland, which are referred by the author to 
this horizon, though they are not both overlain and underlain by 
bowlder clay. ‘The flora of the peaty deposit, acconling to J. Bolton 
and Miss E, Hodgson (90), consists of diatoms, mostly of local recent 
species, with fern spores, Sphagnum and leaves and fruit of beech, 
Itis difficult to avoid the inference of its interglacial age, 

In eastern Ireland the succession is identical, and we have there 
further evidence in the relations of the bowlder clay to the raised 
beaches, that all three members of the tripartite series correspond 
to the second glacial of England, or the Hessle clay, and similar 
relations are suggested by the discovery at Egremont (91) of an old 
sea cliff, indicating a level similar to the present, beneath the “lower 
bowlder clay” of the tripartite series, 

It is difficult to make out the course of events in the period im- 
mediately following the last general glaciation of northwest Eng- 
land. Of later date are local moraines in the mountain valleys of 
north Wales and Cumberland. They have not yet received any de- 
tailed study, but B. Smith (02) remarked that there were splendid 
terminal moraines between 500 and 800 feet on Black Combe, in 
Cumberland; these probably represent a snow line at about 1,100 
fect. This would correlate them with the “Iarge valley glaciers and 
district ice sheets” of Scotland, which, I shall show, probably belong 
to the concluding stages of the upper bowlder clay glaciation, No 
ater moraines have been described with a higher snow line, though 
they probably exist in the highest mountains of Wates and Cum- 
berland. 





‘The sequence of events on the coasts of Lancashire and Cheshite 
after the formation of the upper bowlder clay is rather obscure, 
During the melting of the ice the land apparently lay at first below 
its present level, for the bowler clay is covered in places by a bed of 
reassorted gravel, T. M. Reade (98). ‘This was rapidly followed 
by elevation, and the formation of river valleys below sea level, but 
‘Mellard Reade mentions no deposits which he attributes to this 
stage. 

The next stage appears to have been a submergence to about 50 
feet below the present level, corresponding to the 50-foot beach of 
Scotlanid, to which Mollard Reade and C. B. de Rance attribute a 
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plane of marine denudation rising inland from 50 feet to about 90 
feet and covered by blown sand of the Inter period. ‘The seaward 
margin of this plane is formed by a cliff aguinst which the deposits 
of the 25-foot submergence rest. To this submergence also Reade 
attributes the “washed drift sand” underlying the lower peat and 
forest bed and containing remains of hazol. ‘This 50-foot submer- 
gence may also be represented by the higher terraces in some of the 
Lancashire valleys. ‘Tho evidence for its existence is not entirely 
satisfactory, and the question would probably repay detailed study; 

‘After this the succession is well marked, being— 

4, Lower peat and forest bed. 

2. Formby and Leasowe murine beds nnd Shirdley HIM and, 
Lower Cyeclas clay, 

4. Upper poat and forest bed, 

1B. Upper Serobicwlaria and Cyclas clays. 

‘These donot call for much remark. The lower peat and forest 
bed bogins with « layer of tree stools, resting generally on bowlder 
clay, in the valleys which intersect the 50-fdot plane of denudation. 
‘They are overlain by peat up toa thickness of 4 feet, ‘The character- 
istic tree is hazel; Ureua apelaeus has been found. in the peat. 

‘The Formby and Leasowe marine beds and associated marine 
deposits form the lower plain of Cheshire and Lancashire. ‘Their 
upper limit follows the 25-foot contour with great exactness. ‘The 
fauina gives no evidence of a climate differing from the present. 
‘Tho Shirdley, Hill sand consists of two facies, a marine facies at 
lower levels, with CarZium edule equivalent to the Formby and 
Teasowe beds, and an eolian facies forming old sand dunes and ex- 
tending over the upper plane of denudation, ‘The maring beds gradu- 
‘ually pass up into the fresh-water Cyclas clays. 

‘The upper forest bed rests on these marine and fresh-water beds, 
and extends to a depth of 40 fect below sea level, indicating an 
emergence to at least 50 feet above the present lovel. ‘The trees i 
‘clude oak, pine, hazel, and birch; some of the oak stools have a dinm- 
‘etor of as much as 7 fect, so that the climate was far moro favorable 
than now for their growth. ‘The overlying peat reaches a thickness 
of 12 feet. Its formation appears to have been completed before 
Roman times, 

Passing inland, we find the slopes of the Pennines everywhere 
peat covered and at present almost devoid of trees In the peat, 
however, is a well-marked forest layer, consisting af onk stools to 
about 1,200 feet, hazel to 1,700 feot, and birch as high as 2,500 feet 
(04). Asa rule at higher levels, the lowest vegetation, resting on the 
bowlder clay, is of arctic type; this is covered hy Phragmites com- 
munis pent, on which the bireh forest. grew, and was afterwards re- 
placed by moorland peat. At lower levels the forest bed usually 
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rests either directly on thé bowlder clay or on silts and clays with 
arctic plants. 

‘The forest bed in this succession evidently corresponds to the 
superior forest bed of the plains, and to similar beds in Scotland 
and Ireland; it points to a period when the climate was much more 
favorable for tree growth. As it falls ina period of elevation, it was 
probably a period of continental climate, 

‘The horizon of the arctic bed is moro doubtful. Tn this district it, 
has not yet been found to be separated from the bowlder clay by any. 
temperate deposits, but, as well-marked arctic beds oceur over tem- 
perato peat in the southern uplands of Scotland and in Holderness, 
it is probably on the same horizon as the latter, and indicates « return, 
of cold conditions. 

At this point it will be well to review the general evidence in Eng- 
land for a long interglacial between the formation of the chalky 
bowlder clay and that. of the Hesste clay and other beds of Hessle 
clay age. Firstly, the surface of the Hessle elay is much more rugged 
than that of the chalky bowlder clay. ‘The latter forms a level or 
slightly undulating plateau surface, deeply dissected by the rivers, 
while the Hessle clay forms a more rugged country with an uneven 
surface, in the basins of which “meres” are found. ‘The change is 
very marked in passing from West Norfolk to Holderness. 

‘Secondly, there is the evidence of weathering. ‘The chalky bowlder 
clay is so calcareous that it always preserves a grayish tint, but at 
Finchley the soft chalk which it must once have contained has ¢om- 
plotely disappeared, and only the hard Lincolnshire chall remains; 
erratics of this are elways rounded, and rarely retain even faint 
striations, though striations often remain on the hard carboniferous 
limestone. 

‘Thirdly, there is the evidence of the distribution of the fossil re- 
mains of the Quaternary mammals, ‘Tho distribution of the species 
of Elephas was described, with maps, by Leith Adams (95), Hle- 
phas antiquis and E. meridionalis occur in association only in the 
Cromer forest bed. Elephaa antiquus and £. primigenius occur ass0- 
cinted at a number of points, all outside the limits of the bowlder 
clay classed as newer, except the cave earths of Cefn.and Gower in 
Wales. Etephas antiquus never occurs on the surface of the newer 
glacinl deposits. Elephay primigonius, on the other hand, occurs 
alone over most of England and Wales and the south of Scotland, 
and is younger than the newer glaciation. 

‘The association of Elephas antiquus with abundant £. primigenius 
is characteristic of the “ Chelles” fauna, including Rhinoceros me- 
garhinus, R, leptorhinus, Hippopotamus amphibius, and other spe- 
cies. The southern limit of the newer bowlder clays also forms the 
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northern limit of the occurrence of Chellean and Acheulian — 
‘ments in locally postglacial deposits, The “ Chelles” fauna is thus 
evidently younger than the older bowlder clay and older than the 
‘younger bowlder clay, and as it is highly developed and of a very 
temperate facies, it must represent an interglacial period between 
the older and newer bowlder clays. 

Fourthly, interglacial conditions, according to C, Reid (06) are 
shown by the plants in the fossiliferous deposits at Hoxne, Hitchin, 
Grays, Selsey, Stone, und West Wittering, where beds containing spe- 
cies which now live only in warmer districts are overlain by deposits 
of a cold or even arctic climate. 

GLACIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


Tn Scotland, where the country is more mountainous, the tempera- 
tare lower and the precipitation heavier than in England, glaciation 
‘was proportionately more severe, and we may accordingly expect to 
find very fow traces of any beds earlier than the last general glacin- 
tion. Those known can be described in small space. A number were 
mentioned by the late J. Geikie (* Great Ice Age”). 

‘At Clava, near Inverness, is a fine clay containing marine shells 
‘of northern species between two bowlder clays, This bed was in- 
‘vestigated by Mr. Fraser in 1882 and Mr. Crosskey in 1886, and each 
of them considered it to be in situ, and indicating a submergence 
of over 500 fect, as did the majority of a British association commit- 
tee Which investignited it in 1504 (97). The deposit is 16 feet thick 
and extends for a distance of at least 190 yards in a well-nigh hori- 
zontal position, ‘The shells are remarkably well preserved and the 
doposit is not disturbed or crushed in any way. The fauna is not 
intensely Arctic but implies colder conditions than the present, ex- 
copt that many of the Foraminifera are now found only in tropical 
and temperate and not in Arctic Seas. H. Munthe, a Swedish geolo- 
gist who visited the section in 1896 (98), considered that, while the 
organisms from the top and bottom of the section are subarctic, 
those from the middle are temperate, so that the bed shows a complete 
climatic wave, but no other geologist has remarked this. It is over- 
Jain and underlain by tough bowlder clay, neither bed being of the 
Joose moraine type which characterizes the latest glaciations of Scot- 
Jand. The similar deposit at Cleongart, Kintyre, was also investi- 
gated by the British Association committee and by H. Munthe; here 
the evidence in favor of the deposit being in situ is still stronger. A 
fine shelly clay rests directly on coarse gravel with a sharp horizontal 
junction, and overlain by a dull reddish bowlder clay. ‘The shelly 
‘lay has been found in section in the sides of Cleongurt Burn and 
‘Drumore Burn, about a mile apart, and Tangy Burn, 3 miles farther 
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south. At Cleongart bores were put down showing the continuous 
horizontal extension of the clay for at least 100 yards, and the com- 
mitteo consider that the bed probably extends more or less continu- 
ously from ono glen to another. The top of the clay is from 180 to 
100 feet above the sea. ‘The Mollusca are northern and much broken ; 
some of them also extend southward, and most are still British, ‘The 
Foraminifera are in many eases southern. Here also Munthe con- 
cluded that the organisms from the center of the deposit are of 
warmer types than those from the top and bottom, 

‘After the last. general glaciation of Scotland there appear to have 
been local developments of glaciers of decreasing importance, A 
summary of his investigations in this connection was given by J. 
Goikie in 1906 and again in 1914 (99). After the melting of the ice 
of the last mer de glace, the land sank about 100 feet, and there was 
a recurrence of glacial conditions, forming piedmont ice sheets in 
the north and largo valley glaciers in the south, ‘The sea lochs of 
the north wore largely. occupied by glaciers, which calved and 
dropped blocks in the 100-foot raised beach, ‘The fauna of this 
beach is arctic. Outside the region oocupied by the glaciers in the 
south, the lowest layer of the peat bogs is an artic plant bed with 
Betula nana, Saliv polaris, and Dryas ootopetala, The level of the 
beach reaches 190 feot in Forfarshire; from this height it diminishes 
to less than 100 fect, 

Those deposits are considered by Geikie to rvpresent a complete 
glacial period, his Mecklenburgian, separated from the last mer de 
glace by an interglacial, but I can not discover any reference to 
interglacial deposits which can be referred to this period, though 
conditions should have been favorable for their preservation. It 
seems more probable that the moraines and the arctic plant beds 
represont the concluding stages of the last mer de glace, 

This submergence and glaciation were followed by an elevation 
to above present level, during which considerable peat deposits were 
formed. At tho base is a forest layer with Hetula albu; above this is 
Sphagnum peat. In many cases, according to. Jamieson, these 
peat beds rest on marl beds containing skeletons of Cerows magaoeroa 
and Bos primigonius, During this period the thick and extensive 
accumulations of the 100-foot, beach were largely removed by the 
rivers. Alluvial flats were formed ut lower levels, on which thick 
layers of woody peat were formed at and below present sen. level, 

Renewed subsidence brought about the formation. of the 45 to 50 
foot beach, which in places directly overlies the alluvinl pent just 
mentioned; moreover, the bottom of this beach is often crowded with 
leaves, twigs, branches, and oceasional trunks of oak, alder, hazel 
and birch, In the river estuaries the Carse clays were formed. At 
the head of Loch Torridon well-formed terminal moraines rest di- 
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rectly upon this beach; elsowhero in the northwest Highlands the 
raised beach, which is developed ut the seaward ends of the lochs, 
may be ubsent at the upper ends, possibly because the ice then reached 
the sea. ‘The snow line at this period stood. at 2,400 to 2,500 feot. 
‘The submergence was in, fact associated with a cold period which, 
in the peat bogs outside the limits of the glaciers, finds its expres- 
sion, in artic beds with Saliw Aerbacea, S. retiowlata, Betula nana, 
and Empetrim nigrum, ‘The Mollusea of the 45 to 50 foot beach 
are mostly of local species, with some northern forms, ‘This sub- 
mergence was followed by a renewed elevation above the present 
evel, accompanied by a drier and warmer climate, which permitted 
great pines to grow more than 500 feet ubove the present limits of 
treo growth in tho Highlands, ‘This forest period extended even 
to the Orkneys, where conifers are not now indigenous, for in the 
Bay of Skaill océurs @ submarine forest with roots of stnall firs, 16 
fect below high water. »This upper forest layer is again overlain 
by Sphagnum peat, indicating a return of moist conditions, 

In the mountains there appears to have been a very slight. re- 
crudence of glacial conditions after the valley glaciation of the 60- 
foot beach period; Geikio was unable to find any direct evidence as 
to the horizon of these glaciers, but correlated them with this upper 
‘peat Inyer. 

‘On the consts there was a renewed submengence of 25 to 30 feet 
decrensing northward, the beaches of which occasionally overlie a 
forest layer, which may be either the upper or lower forest layer, 
‘These beaches were correlated by Geikie with the upper Sphagnum. 
peat and the corric glaciers, but this seems unlikely, as the beach 
nowhere contains any suggestion of a fauna of northern origin, and 
in 1865 its Mollusca were described by Jamieson (100) 9s seeming 
to have more relations to the south than to the north, indicating « 
climate if anything milder than the present;” the corresponding 
euch in northeast Trcland has a decidedly warm fauna, but that of 
Lancashire gives no definite indication of a climate differing, from 
the present. According to J; Geikie, neolithic pino dugout eanoes 
nye been found in the Carse clays of the 50-foot beach, but this re 
quires elucidation, for they are stated by Jamieson (100) to have 
ooourred in the deposits of the 25-foot beach. 

‘The succession of events outlined by Geikie is confirmed with this 
exception of the 25-foot beach by Lewis and G, Samuelsson (101). 

‘The occurrence of the arctic bed overlying the lower forest bed 
in regions which were not occupied by the glaciers during the valley 
glncintion (50-foot beach) is considered by Lewis as proof that that 
glaciation was due to a return of cold conditions after the climate 
had once become temperate, Lewis has also found the arctic bed be- 
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tween two forest Iayers in Ross and in the Shetland Islands, but in 
the Hebrides the upper forest layer is absent. 

Lewis's conclusions about the peat sections were confirmed by G. 
Samuelsson, a Swedish geologist, who visited Great Britain in 1900 
(102). He found the two forest layers separated by the arctic bed 
and peat at several localities in Scotland. But in his endeavor to 
correlate the Scottish peat mosses with the Swedish, Samuelsson 
adopts J. Geikie’s classification of the Scottish deposits, and regurds 
the 100-foot beach as contemporancous with the Foldia sea. He is 
consequently obliged to correlate the cold 50-foot beach with the 
warm Litorina sea, and to omit the 25-foot beach altogether, But 
both 25-foot beach and Liorina sea appear to fall within the “ post- 
glacial climatic optimum,” and to form part of a series of raised 
beaches with warm fauna occurring on both sides of the North At- 
lantic, in Greenland, Iceland, and even in the Arctic Ocean, which 
will bo referred to more fully later. ‘The warm, dry upper forestian 
ends in the bronze age, as does Blytt’s warm, dry subboreal period, 
byt as the arctic bed corresponds to the last glaciation of north Eu- 
rope, the lower forest bed must fall, not in Blytt’s boreal period, 
where Samuelsson puts it, but in the last interglacial of north Eu- 
rope. Blytt’s boreal period seems to be unrepresented in Britain, 
but this is not surprising, for, as described later, it is also unrepre- 
sented inthe pest bogs of north Germany, 

My own views of the correlation of the Qu: deposits of 
Great Britain are shown in the following table: aD 

o5133°—ae 101722 
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7, IRELAND 


‘A tripartite division of the Irish glacial series has often been 
claimed, and as often denied. ‘That this division exists in the north- 
east, east, and southeast of the country I am convinced, from an 
exhaustive study of the literature, borne out by a few sections I saw 
in 1914, but there is much question as to its meaning. The-lower 
bowlder clay, as described by Hardman (1875), is very tough and 
marly, generally blue, geay, or reddish, with angular and rounded 
blocks, a very considerable percentage of which is often made up of 
erraties which have almost invariably, when their source of origin 
can be recognized, been transported from the north or east. In 
places they contain marine shells and Foraminifera, ‘Thisbowlder 
clay is of relatively rare occurrence, 

‘The so-called mid-glacial sands and gravels consist of a more or 
less horizontal, stratified shect of gravel with intercalated beds of 
sand and clay. It is especially well developed in the central plain, 
under the name of the “ limestone gravels.” ‘The constituents of the 
gravels are essentially those of the bowlders in the lower clay, even 
including marine shells, but the relative numbers often differ. ‘The 
pebbles occasionally retain glacial strie, and large bowlders are not 
infrequent. 

‘The mid-glacial gravels are in places capped by the upper bowlder 
clay, which is commonly looser and sandier than the lower, and often 
brown in color; the bowlders are similar to those of the lower clay, 
with the addition of some from sources in a very different directi 
and also with a far higher percentage of local material. Marine 
shells are almost entirely absent. The upper bowlder clay is fre- 
quently capped by gravel terraces and eskers. 

It is exceedingly rarely that any indication can be found either of 
temperate interglacial deposits or of a great difference in age be- 
tween two bowlder clays, Tho critical area is that of the “ pre- 
glacial” raised beach of the southeast. ‘This, as described by W. B. 
Wright and H. B. Muff (103), extends from Cork to Wexford at a 
uniform level of about 10 feet ubove the present beach, possibly de- 

scending slightly toward Wexford. In level and in the general se- 

quence of deposits itis so exactly similar to that of south Wales that 
it is impossible to doubt their correlation, but there is one difference; 
in southeast Ireland the beach is overlain by two bowlder clays, sep- 
arated by sands and gravels. The general sequence is: / 

Upper “head.” 

1. Upper, loose sandy, bowler clay, 

6 Sands and gravels. 











‘aidh, 6 erin dates wthont members refer to A. Loyd Pavers Mogan 
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5. Lower, stiff marly bowlder clay with shells, 

4. Lower “head.” 

8. Blown, sands 

2, Raised beach gravels, with erratics from the east, 
1. Boach platform, 

‘Unfortunately no fossils have been found in the beach or theblown 
sands, but, by analogy with Gower and Selsey, there is little doubt 
that a warm period intervened between the floating-ice period of the 
raised beach and the glacial period of the lower bowlder clay. ‘The 
latter must accordingly correspond to the bowlder clay of south 
‘Wales, and to the second gluciation of England. This interpreta- 
tion is supported by the general gray color and nondecaleified state 
of the shelly lower bowlder clay, which is in direct opposition to the 
usual characters of the clays of the first glaciation in Europe. 

‘The question then arises, Are there any deposits in Treland, apart 
from the raised beach with its ice-borne erratics, which can be cor- 
related with the first glaciation of England? Owing to the intensity 
of the last general glaciation and the small amount of work done on 
the Irish Quaternary we can not expect much, and we get yery little 
evidence of such deposits. In Newtown colliery (sheet 187) a bed of 
highly bituminous peat was-found between two beds of bowlder 
clay, but no further particulars are given. ‘The fact that the peat is 
described as “highly bittiminous” supports its interglacial age, In 
the neighborhood of Armagh stumps and branches of black oak Tike 
that from bogs are stated to have been found in bowlder clay at 
several places (sheet 47). 

Remains of a bowlder clay belonging to an earlier glaciation have 
possibly been found near Dublin (104). Here we have the usual 
gravelly upper bowlder clay with rounded stones, mainly limestone, 
resting on the truncated edges of a series of sand and gravel beds 
interdigitating with red clay which evidently represents the lower 
bowlder clay. (The red color of this clay is stated by G. A. J. Cole 
and T. Hallissy (105) to be due to marine action.) The authors of 
the Dublin memoir state: 

A remarkable feature of the rel bowlier elay 300 yards south of the point 
‘at which the Loughlinstown stream enters the sea is that it contains large 
Irregular masses of purple clay with sharply defined outlines, which appear 
‘to be true bowlders, in some cuses sharply fractured, the gaping cracks being 
filled with sand, gravel, and clay from the surrounding matrix. 

‘These bowlders are nearly identical with 95 feet of uninated purple 
bowlder clay seen at Kill o’ the Grange, which is thus evidently older 
than the red clay in Killiney, but it does not appear how much older, 
unless we can read the earlier work of A. Bell into the section here. 

Mr. A. Bell (1885-1891) investigated on behalf of a British Asso- 
cintion committee the Manure gravels of Wexford and other post- 
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‘Tertiary marine fosiliferous deposits of Wexford, Ballybrack (Kil- 
iney) and elsewhere. He gives lists of fauna, which show the fol- 
lowing relationships: 


Katinct, south Burogean, and voreal Mollusca from Ireland, 
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‘The sonthern species at Ballybrack are Woodia digitaria and « 
Pooton glaber. He describes the section at Killiney Bay as an older 
rift of “large and small rocks, limestone, quartz, schists, and 
granites (many of the limestones being beautifully striated), inter- 
mixed with thick beds of sand, often tilted at an angle of 70° to 80° 
to the beach beneath which they pass, reappearing at intervals near 
the Shanganagh and Bray Rivers.” 

Tt is overlain by the middle drifts—loose sands, gravel, and occa 
sional large blocks of granite and quartz. He concluded that the 
‘Wexford gravels are immediately preglacial and that the Ballybrack 
fauna is intermediate between that of the Wexford beds and that 
of the bowlder clays and midglacial gravels, Whatever we may 
say to the former conclusion, there seems little doubt that the Bally- 
brack fauna is older than that of the lower bowlder clay. But the 
Pallybrack fauna is associated with beds which must have been de- 
rived from an earlier glacial deposit, possibly the purple clay of Kill 
6’ the Grange, Altogether, this seems strong evidence for an inter- 
glacial poriod in eastern Ireland. 

‘Very little is known as to the depth of the preglacial river chan- 
els of Treland, but the few borings available show that the drift- 
filled valleys extend considerably below present sea level. A boring 
in the Lagan River at Stranmillis, 2 miles above Belfast, proved 
owlder clay at —60 feet, so thut the sea level must have been at 
Teast 70 fect lower than now when the valley was excayated, At 
‘Dublin the drift-filled valley of the Liffey shows that in. preglacial 
times the land must have stood somewhat above its present level. 
‘At Cork the soinimum estimate of the preglacial elevation is over 
200 feet. 

Of later date than the general glaciation of Ireland are the local 
moraines loft by mountain and valley glaciers, as in Scotland, ‘The 
est developed of these which T had an opportunity of studying were 
those of the Barnes River glacier in Barnesmore Gap. ‘This gap is a 
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U-shaped, obviously glaciated valley extending northeast and south- 
west between Croghconnellagh (1,124 fect) and Barnesmore (1}191 
feet) ; its floor is very flat and is occupied by an alluvial strip in 
which the Lowerimore River meanders. ‘The Barnes River has cut a 
narrow V-shaped gorge in an old, rounded glacier valley which enters 
the gap at right angles; the glacier was banked up agninst the oppos- 
ing flank of Barnesmore and spread out along the gup. ‘To the north- 
cast the latter soon widens, but to the southwest the ice was very con- 
fined and extended for about 2 miles. On this side it has left three 
terminal moraines, in addition to the lateral moraines against the 
sides of the gap. Of the terminal moraines the outermost and inner- 
most are best developed and extend across the gap in erescent form, 
the convex side outward. ‘Tho inner moraine is double. ‘These mo- 
raines consist of granitic sand with occasional blocks and bowlders of 
granite and fragments of schist; scattered over the surface are 
rounded and irregular bowlders of granite. The outer and inner 
moraines are cut through by the stream and extend on either side of 
it; the middle moraine is much less developed, and extends obliquely 
down the valley on one side of the stream only. 

From the literature of the subject I had believed that these mo- 
raines must all belong to a later recurrence of glaciation, but the ap- 
pearance of the moraines does not quite bear this out. The two inner 
‘moraines are very rough and fresh looking, but the outer moraine is 
worn and rounded, and is not dissimilar in contour to the drumlins 
outside the gap. It gave me the impression of a much greater age 
than the innermost moraine, and it seems probable that here, as in 
Scotland, the last general glaciation was quickly succeeded by local 
glaciers. ‘The inner moraines, on the other hand, may correspond toa 
later cold period for which there is independent evidence, 

Other instances of local glacier moraines have been described in the 
Survey Memoirs and elsewhere (see Ll. Praeger’s Bibliography), of 
which I will refer to one only, In Glenclody, Leinster Mountains, 
two distinct moraines occur, of which Mr. Kinahen says, “The in- 
side of the smaller moraine is very well marked in places, being 
nearly a perpendicular wall from 20 to 40 feet or more in height, and 
having the appearance of a huge Cyclopean wall” (sheets 148 and 
19, 1887). This evidently belongs to the latest period of valley 
glaciers. 

RAISED NEACHIES AND ESTUARINE DEPOSITS. 


In western Scotland, as already described, J. Geikie and others 
have found raised beaches attributed to three stages, the 100-foot 
beach, the 50-foot beach, and the 25-foot beach, and we naturally ex- 
pect these to occur again in northeast Ireland; the two latter un- 
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doubtedly do so, but: with regard to the 100-foot beach, Mr. W. Bs 
Wright. states that it is apparently entirely unknown in. Ireland. 
‘There are, however, a few traces of its occurrence, 

On the Horn, west of Dunfanaghy, opposite Tory Island, is a well 
developed rock shelf with some flat stones and pebbles, backed by an 
‘old deposit of blown sand, now cemented into sandstone in places. 
‘The height of the shelf is about 70 fect; sand was banked against 
the old cliffs for another 20 feet or 80, Above the shelf the rocks were 
not water worn. Just above Templebreaga Arch there was « distinct 
shelf visible in section. In places at the lovel of the shelf was some 
sand bedded at a low angle, the stratifieation planes marked by 
pieces of flat shale, 

Farther west I know of no traces of ‘this beach, but the country 
has not been thoroughly explored. In southwest Donegal I could 
find no trace of it whatever, East of Horn Head, Professor Hull 
mentions a beach at a height of 15 feot at Malin Watch Towor, in 
Tnishowen, and in his “ Report” General Portlock refers to three sets 
of old sea caves in the chalk cliffs. of County Antrim, at heights of 
12, 25, and 100 fect, South of this the 100-foot beach appears to 
bo entirely wanting, and this is doubly strange because the neighbor- 
hood of Belfast abonnds in quiet sea loughs suited for its preserva- 
tion, which have been thoroughly explored. I will return to this 
point Jater. At Dublin a rock shelf which occasionally appears at 
a height of 25 feet may be the representative of the 100-foot or 50- 
foot beach of Ulster, since the 2-foot beach has descended to « level 
of 15 feet by the time it reaches Dublin and this shelf is much older, 
Te may bo preglacial, but Kinahan stated (1878) that “About 35 years 
‘ago or mote (i. ¢ 1840) it (tho 26-foot beach) was very conspicuous 
along the cliffs (near Kingstown), but all traces of it have since 
been obliterated ; also in places at Bullock, Dalkey Sound, and at the 
north end of Killiney Bay. 

A glacial flood-gravel terrace bordering the const in the loughs of 
Londonderry district may be referable to the 100-foot beach. Ac- 
cording to Mr, Kilroe it gradually rises inland from about 50 to 125 
feet, averaging about. 75 feet above sea level. He says, “ The mate- 
rials have evidently been distributed by flood waters issuing from 
receding glaciers over the valley floor and the low ground bordering, 
the coast during the final disappearance of ice from the regions.” 
It is separated from tho present shore line in many places by the 
25-foat beach, which terminates against it in a well-marked cliff. At 
the mouth of the glens of the Muff and Castle Rivers are great allu- 
vial fans of fine sand and clay at a height of 50 feet above the sea, 

Beaches at » level of 80 fect or less above the present high-water 
mark are of far more extensive occurrence. Often they form flat 
plains a mile or more in width, which may constitute the necks con- 
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necting former islands with the mainland; the neck of the Hill of 
Howth is a notable example. Reference is made to these raised 
beaches in many of the Geological Survey Memoirs dealing with 
maritime districts, ‘The 25-foot beach uttains its greatest height 
‘at Malin Head, where it is about 33 feet above high-water mark; 
north of Londonderry it stands at 82 feet, in Lough Foyle and along 
‘the coast of Derry and Antrim about 25 feet. In sheets 20, 21, 28, 
‘and 29 the maximum height attained seems to be 15 to 20 feet, inelud- 
ing the well-known bed at Larne, At about this height well-marked, 
shelly, raised beaches extend down the east coast; at Dublin, the level 
is 10 to 15 feot, and in the Counties of Wicklow and Wexford it 
ranges from 12 to 6 feet, very conspicuous in places, 

On the south coast we haye no mention of a postglacial raised 
beach except at Cork, where in the quieter channels a grass-grown 
flat backed by an old cliff a few feet above present high-water mark 
may represent this feature. On the flat-ocour kitchen middens, ‘Tho 
only points on the west const where any vestige of a raised beach is 
seen are Drumeliff Bay, near Carney, County Sligo, where « beach- 
like bed 6 to 7 feet above high-water mark contains remains of 
oysters, clams, and periwinkles (Memoir sheets 42 and 48, 1885), and 
near Sligo (Memoir sheet 85), where a “silty bed containing cockles” 
lies appreciably above high-water mark; and the middle island of 
‘Aran, where a shell-bearing beach is recorded hy Kinahan, and at 
the mouth of the Kenmare River, in County Kerry, where there is 
fa thin bed of oysters and other shells just above high-water mark 
(Memoir sheets 182, 183, and 190). ‘There is thus a striking decrease 
in the height of this beach from northeast to southwest. 

‘Tho molluscan fauina of the 25-foot beach of northeast Ireland has 
boon studied by Mr, Lloyd Praeger (1896) ; he finds a complete ab- 
sence of arctic species, and only three of northern type, while nine 
species are of marked southern type, Tn the present seas of the dis~ 
trict the numbers are four northern and three southern. ‘This indi- 
‘cates that the climate was somewhat warmer than the present, instead 
of being colder, ns it was when the higher beaches were formed. 

Below the level of the 25-foot beach in northeast Ireland are 
numerous other beach terraces extending down. to high-water mark, 
‘Among these a 15-foot beach is often distinguished ; in fauna and 
goneral characters it is not very different from the 25-foot beach and 
is probably. very little later, Kinahan (1878) supposed it to be 
separated from the Intter by a 30 to 40 foot elevation, and referred 
the Kilroot gravels to the 15-foot beach, since they contain imple- 
ments considered by Mr. Du Noyer as younger+than those from 
‘Magheramorne and Larne. In the river valleys the 25-foot. beach 
is often continued as a gravel terrace 25 feet above the present level 
of the water, and evidently due to the same submergence. By anal- 
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ogy, we may correlate the extensive sand and gravel terraces and 
plains of the River Foyle near St. Johnstown at levels of 50 and 
75 feet with the two higher beaches. The Belfast section, to be de- 
scribed next, however, leaves no room for such an elevation. 

‘A far more complete record of the changes from the cold of the 
glacial period to the warm conditions of the climatic optimum and 
buck to the present climate and level in the Belfast district is given 
by dock excavations and other sections in the estuarine clays and 
sands. ‘These have been described by Mr, Lloyd Praeger, ina very 
elaborate memoir (1892). ‘The best section is that exposed at the 
Alexandra Dock, Belfast, which is as’ follows: 

8, Surface clays, 6 fect 6 Inches; depth below high-water mark, 4 foxt 
@ toches to 11 feet. 

8, Yellow sand, 2 feet; depth below highowater: mark 11 fect to. 1 feet, 

7, Upper estuarine clay, 6 feet; depth below high-water mark, 16 feet 
to 19 fest. 

Lower estuarine clay, 6 feet; depth below Nigh-waler mark, 10 feet 
1025 fet. 

Gray sand, 2 fect; depth below high-water mark, 25 feet (27 tect. 

4 Peat, 1 foot 6 Inches; depth below highewater mark, 27 feet to 28 
feet 6 foches. 

&. Gray sand, 2 feet; depth below high-wnter ma 
‘30 feet 8 inches. 

2 Real sand, 4 feet; depth below high-water mark, 80 feet @ tnches to 
4 feet 6 inches. : 

1. Reasiorted bowlder clay, hase not reached, 15 fect; pth below high: 
‘Water mark, 34 feet G Inches to 60 feet, 

‘The same series though less complete is met with at many points 
along the coasts of Counties Down, Antrim, and Derry. In drawing 
conclusions from it we must use the principles set out in the introduc 
tion showing the relations of the color of deposits to the conditions 
under which they were formed. ‘The sands 2, 3, and 5 are evidently 
marine, derived from the underlying bowlder clay; the gray color of 
Nos, 8 and 5 would lead us to infer that they were formed under 
colder conditions than No. 2; these cold conditions are confirmed by 
a study of their fossils. At Belfast and most other localities these 
fare limited to a few starved Foraminifera, but from the gray sand 
underlying the estuarine beds at Larne were obtained « number of 
fine examples of the northern shell Crenella decuseata, which still sur- 
‘vives, though rare, in Larne Lough. ‘The same species ocenrs, but 
very rarely, in gray sand beneath the estuarine clays at Maghera- 
more. A gray, sundy silt, with Sali herbaoea and Lepidura 

« (Apus) glacializ, which occurs in the same relative position in the 
Isle of Man, is probably on the same horizon, whose most westerly 
Known occurrences probably the 20 fect of a very fine, grayish sand, 
‘without fossils, below stratified gravels in a section in the Faughan 





28 feet 6 Inches to 
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River, in the south of Inishowen, the whole section being here above 
high-water mark. 

‘The peat bed between the gray sands is described by Mr. Lloyd 
Pracger as “the first. hed still extant showing the ushering in of 
teinperate conditions;” it contains a flora of marsh plants, sedges, 
flags, and rushes, with the frait and branches of hazel, alder, oak, 
willow, and Scotch fir. On the upper surface of the bowlder clay 
‘and in the peat, remains of Cervus magaceros were found. At Bel- 
fast it is 27 feet below high water and at Downpatrick, in the Quoyle 
estuary, it is far below low water, but at Tillysburn, Holywood, 
Ballyholme, Carrickfergus, Glenarm, Ballintoy, and Portrush it 
‘outcrops between tide marks. It is by no means certain, however, 
‘that all the forest beds exposed on the shore are on the same 
horizon as the Belfast bed; some of them may be later. 

“Above the second bed of gray sand occurs the lower estuarine clay, 
or Serobicularia zone; essentially a littoral clay, typically brownish 
bine, somewhat sandy, containing abundant Zostera marina, and a 
vast number of shells of a few species which live between tide marks, 
‘The same bed occurs at several other places on the northeast coast of 
Ulster. It is always found below tide level, and it indicates that 
during its formation the land stood sbont 10 feet above its present 
level, and was slowly subsiding. The climate does mot appear to 
lave differed from that of to-day. 

Tn places, as at Larne, the lower estuarine elay is overlain by the 
gravels of the 25-foot raised beach, but at Belfast, and also at Mag- 
heramorne and Downpatrick, the place of the latter is taken by the 
upper estuarine clay, a very pure and unctuous light bine deposit, 
probably black before exposure to the air. It contains a very rich 
and well-preserved fauna, chiefly of shells from the laminarian-and 
coralline zones, and characterized by the bivalve Thrwcia depressa, 
whence the bed is termed the TArucia zone. A full list of the fauna, 
with remarks on the distribution of species, is given by Mr. Lloyd 
Praeger (1806). The shells are mostly of large size, and include 
species which are not now known from the shores of Ulster. Rissoa 
alba, very common in the clay, is only known as a recent species 
from Bantry Bay, whereas 2. parva, the present common form, is 
rare in the clay. Jefreysia opaling, practically unknown, living in 
Trish waters, is common, and also Inrge specimens of Odostomia 
‘minima, now rare and dwarfed. Asa whole the fauna, like that 
of the raised beaches, indicates a rise of several degrees in the tem- 
perature of the sea water, while the land must have stood somewhat 
below its present level. 

‘After this period of depression, a slight elevation set in, resulting 
at Belfast in the formation of 2 feet of yellow sand containing many 
shells, including Thracia and Seribicularia, evidently washed out of 
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tho underlying estisarine clays. In the Bunn Valley the TArucia clay 
was removed and brownish river sand deposited in its place. Else- 
where on the coast the Thracie elay is overlain by blown sands, 
‘This elevation carried the land about. 6 feet above its present level, 
and the final subsidence has resulted in the accumulation along the 
shore of black littoral clays (slobland”), crowded with Mya are- 
naria, Oardiumedule, and Mytilus edulis. At Belfast their thickness 
is 6 feet 6 inches. 

Nowhere else in Ireland have we a section approaching this in 
completeness, All round the const drowned and alluviumefilled val- 
leys, submerged forests, and “slobland” point to a postglacial sub- 
sidence, which at Cork must have exceeded 60 feet. At many points 
on the west const, peat beds with tree stools in situ can be seen to pass 
below low-water mark. But:in the absence of more complete sections 
it is very difficult to “place” these deposits in the postglacial se- 
quence, 

Near Dublin the 15-foot beach (i. e., 25-foot, beach of Belfast) lies 
on submerged peat, and is therefore younger, as in Ulster. In the 
estuary of the River Slaney, County Wexford, Kinuhan (1875) de- 
scribed the following section: 

‘Mud, 16 feet; surtuce at sen level, 
Peat, § feet. 

Gray muddy stuf, 1 foot 5 tnehes 
‘Marl (bowlder clay). 

‘The peat shows thut the land must have stood at least 80 foet 
higher than at present, and this is confirmed on the neighboring sea- 
const. No particulars of the “gray, muddy stuff” are given, but pos- 
sibly it corresponds to the gray sand of the Belfast section. The 
mud” corresponds to the estuarine clays and overlying deposits; 
near the end of the time when it was accumulating there seems to 
have been a slight rise of the land, as the upper stratum is highly 
impregnated by iron and separated from the lower by « layer of 
shells. 

It is difficult to correlate the superficial formations of the interior 
with these estuarine and marine deposits, owing to the luck of com. 
mon elements. Here aguin the cold period represented by the later 
corrie and valley glaciers offers a useful horizon. ‘This is well seen 
inthe Ballybetagh bog, near Dublin, described by Mr. W. Williams 

(1878). ‘The section is as-follows: 

©, Peat with oak and alder, 2 to 8 fect, 

‘&. Grayish clay, 2} to & feet. 

4. Brownlsh elay, with Cercus mepaceros and plants, 8 to tect. 
& Yellowish clay, largely composed of vegetable matter, 

2 Pine, tenacious clay, without stones, 

1. Bowlder clay, 
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‘The section lies at # height of 800 fect in a small valley between 
some outlying granite hills The surface is now pasture. No, 1 
‘was referred by Mr. Williams to the lower bowlder clay, but it con- 
tains a large number of limestone pebbles, and is, therefore, on the 
horizon of the upper bowlder clay. (2) is simply: rewashed bowl- 
der clay. (3) contains so much vegetable matter that it can hardly 
be called a ‘From the total absence of any tenacious clay like 
(2), Mr. Williams infers a decrease of the rainfall. (4) is a la- 
custrine clay containing a considerable proportion of vegetable mat- 
ter, interstratified with seams of clay and fine quartz sand. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Williams it indicates genial or temperate conditions 
liko the present. Numerous remains of Ceres megaceros, chiefly 
skulls with antlers, occur resting.on the surface of the plant bed 
No. 3, and at various levels in the brownish clay. Near the top of 
the latter they are often found broken, and in one case antlers found 
embedded in the top of the brown clay and protruding into the 
grayish clay No, 5 were scored “like a striated bowlder.” 

This grayish clay, or loam, as I should call it, consists exclusively 
of minoral matter derived from the disintegration of granite. Dur- 
ing its formation there can have been no soil on the neighboring 
hills, and weathering must have been intense. It is practically un- 
fossiliferous, but Mr. Williams records finding a reindeer’s horn in 
it, From all these characters it is difficult to eseape from his con- 
clusion that it represents a very severe climate. Since it is sepa- 
rated from the horizon of the upper bowlder clay by more temper- 
ate deposits, it must represent a return of cold conditions, after an 
interglacial period. 

A similar section occurs at Craggah, near Ballah, County Mayo 
(Williams, 1881), Incustrine beds with Trish elk being overlain by a 
chocolate-brown detrital clay derived from the wearing down of the 
coal measures, the whole being covered by bog. 

Underlying the peat bogs over a large part of the central plain of 
Treland are white or blue lacustrine marls, which Mr. Williams 
attributes to the samo cold period, on the ground that abundance of 
moisture would dissolve and subsequently precipitate great quanti- 
ties of carbonate of lime, but this seems erroneous, for the marls are 
really shell marls, and presumably a high temperature is more favor- 
able to fresh-water shells than a low one. Remains of Trish elk are 
frequently recorded from these marls: (those described as from the 
base of the peat bog are in most if not all cases really from the marl) 
and this also seems to place them on the horizon of the lacustrine 
clay of Ballybetagh. 

‘The memoirs of the Geological Survey contain many descriptions 
of postglacial detvital deposits which seem to demand a far more 
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severe climate than the present. I have already mentioned the 
grounds on which I regard the * head ” of the south const as belonging 
to this recurrence of cold conditions rather than to the period of the 
upper bowlder clay. Similarly many coarse river terrace gravels and 
delta deposits probably belong to the same period, though’ proof is 
difficult. I will merely pick out a few striking examples, T have 
already mentioned the gravel terraces near Londonderry, Some of 
the post-upper bowlder clay terraces of the Liffey and other rivers 
are very course, indicating torrential action; these would probably. 
sopay further investigation. ‘The remarkable frequency with which 
tree stools, especially oaks, are rooted directly in Iacustrine marl, 
without any intervening marsh deposit, suggests some break in the 
‘succession, the lake's outlet being cut down and its bed drained under 
conditions not favorable to vegetation. 

In Killimor Bog, County Galway (Memoir sheets 115 and 116, 
1865), peat rests on lacustrine marl and is covered by alluvium. ‘The 
originally horizontal lamination of the marl has been crumpled, ns 
though by « powerful horizontal pressure, and the surface planed 
smooth, before the formation of the peat. This strongly suggests 
‘the “warp” of river silts, which is due to floating ice, 

‘The uppermost superficial deposit over a great part of Treland is 
‘peat, which covers one-seventh of the country ton depth ranging up 
to 50 foot. Peat bogs are of two main kinds, lowland or red bogs, 
mostly composed of the aecumulated remains of marsh plants, grow- 
ing ina lake or swampy hollow, und mountain bogs, much tougher 
‘and of slower growth, formed by a close mat of heath plants which 
ean extend up or down quite steep slopes, even over porous 
rock, ag well as occupying flat hilltops. In the west of Troland the 
mountain bogs descend also onto the plains, displacing the red bogs. 
‘The two chief points of interest ate the buried forests and the 
archeological remains. 

Remains of oak, fir, pine, hazel, and other trees ocenr everywhere 
in the bogs, including branches and fruits and also stools rooted in 
the underlying bog or rock. Mr. G. H. Kinahan (e. g., 1878) stated 
very positively that theso tree remains form two well-marked forest 
horizons, one at the base of the peat and the other some feet above it, 
‘but this has frequently been contradicted, My own conviction is that 
the two horizons certainly exist in some bogs, but that in some 
others the conditions were not suitable for its development, while as 
regards the great majority of the bogs we are totally ignorant, 
‘examined « number of peat cuttings in County Cavan, but could not 
find one which went down right to the bottom of the peat near the 
center of a basin. In response to my inquiries T was always in- 
formed by the cutters that in the middle of the bogs they never cut 
to the bottom because the peat is too wet there; the latter fact was 
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obvious in the cuttings already made. Consequently none of them 
new of oak below fir in the middle of the bogs. But where a bog is 
being eut on the edge of a basin, onk is found, and seems to extend 
some way down the sides, in places being rooted in lacustrine marl. 
For these reasons T conceive that Kinahan finding oak stools rooted 
in marl on both sides of a basin and extending below the level of tho 
‘uncut peat, coneluded that those on either side were both parts of 
one forest. which extended completely across the basin. ‘The state- 
ments in some of the Geological Survey Memoirs that stools of oak 
were found “nt the bottom” of the bows are probably only to be 
interpreted “on the floor ” of the bogs, 

‘While there is some support for the two forest layers in the low: 
Innd bogs, there seems very little in the upland bogs. Where a rough, 
hummocky rock surface is covered by a bog there is in or on the 
bog a very well-marked horizon of stools, which extends onto the bare 
rock where the latter rises above the level of the old forest, but: I 
could not find a single instance in which tree stools rested on rock 
below the level of this bed, Nor, so far as T am aware, have any 
such been described. 

‘The uppor forest Inyer is an exceedingly definite horizon all over 
Ireland. ‘Tho surface of the peat dried and remained firm for a 
period probably of more than a thousand years; on it there grew a 
forest. of pines. Some of the stools show 200 annual rings, and 
they lie so closely together that several generations must. be repro- 
sented. Even in the west of Ireland, where no trees grow now, well- 
grown forests extend up the hills to height of about 600 feet, and 
isolated trees to nearly 2,000, After a time, peat recommenced to 
grow, killing the trees, and reached a thickness of from 20 to as much 
‘a8 50 feet, though almost everywhere the upper part has been removed 
for fuel. In the west and in the central plains the peat is still grow- 
ing on the cut surfaces, but in the east it has ceased to increase and 
is being desiccated. 

In the old, submerged land surfaces which are common all round 
the coast of Ireland, the upper, or fir forest commonly forms the basal 
layer, overlain by a small thickness of peat where this has not been 
removed, and this enables us to correlate the fir forest with the post- 
raised beach elevation. On the raised beach flats, peat usually occurs 
with a Inyer of stools of oak, fir, or hazel at the base. ‘This is sup- 
ported by the frequent appearance of stream sections in which a peat 
bed with fir stools at the base is overlain by river alluvium, the de- 
position of which must be due ¢o a raising of the base level. 

It is the fir forest, Iayer also which is chiefly of interest in con- 
nection with the archeological remains found in the peat. ‘These 
belong to the neolithic, bronze, and iron ages, and it is the neolithie 
which are chiefly associated with the forest horizon. ‘They indicate 
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a relatively high stage of civilization. In 1888 a two-story log house 
surrounded by an inclosure was found in Drumkelin Bog, County 
Donegal; it was 12 feet square and 9 feet in height, and a roadway 
led to it ncross the bog. Both house and roadway were entirely con- 
structed of oak, no fir being used, With the hut were found a stone 
chisel and a flint arrowhead. Benoath the floor were 14 feet of 
hog, and above the floor 26 fest, Other roadways or “cashes” have 
been found, © ga at Ballyalbanagh, County Antrim, above 4 feot of 
Hluck turf and below feet of flow bogs ut the base of the black turf 
were oak logs and stools, and on the lovel of the road fir stools. None 
of the latter wore beneath the rond, which was built entirely of oak. 
A neolithic ax was found near the road. ‘These discoveries of an ad- 
‘vanced neolithic civilization on the forest layer confirm our inference 
that it is younger than the 25-foot raised beach, for in and on the 
utter are found nntnerous neolithic implements of w far more primi- 
tive type. Probably the peat under the forest layer representing: 
moister conditions corresponds to the 20-foot submergence, 

‘Many fine relies of the bronze and early iron ages have been found 
‘at various depths in the peat; a.number of lunulae or collars of 
gold, bronze swords and daggers and a long rapier of bronze. Tn 
‘a bog at Cromugh, Armoy, County Antrim, was found a woolen 
garment, with a bronze pin, eelt, gouge, razor with leather case, and 
‘en ornament of horsehair. Bodies dressed in old-fashioned woolen 
‘garments have been found from time to time, 

In interpreting the meaning of this well-marked peat bog suc- 
cession, we must remember the peculiar conditions of peat formation. 
‘The basal layer of oak stools, rooted in the solid rock or even in Ia- 
custrine marl, is merely what we should expect, for on any ordinarily 
well-drained ground the water flows off too rapidly for the growth 
‘of peat. ‘The ground is therefore first occupied by a forest; if the 
region is a lough shore, the trees grow to the water's edge, and as 
the cutting down of the outlet lowers the level of the water, trees 

‘at lower and lower levels, encroaching on the old lake deposits. 

‘The next stage is the formation of leaf mold and perhaps the pros 
tration of a few trees; this checks the drainage, and peat mosses 
‘grow up between the trees, finally choking them and entirely oceupy- 
ing the site. In tho case of a Take basin the same result might be 
arrived at by marsh plants choking the waters and finally rising above 
their level, and so killing the neighboring trees, but this must be 
more local. So far there is no reason to assume a change of climate; 
the desiceation of the peat sufficiently for its use as a dwelling place 
for man, and for the growth of trees is another matter. ‘The very 
widespread nature of the phenomenon is proof that the change was 
not due to artificial draining, and the same fact, as well as the very 
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variable thickness of peat beneath the forest layer, shows that another 
cause often cited is equally insuficient, namely the upward growth 
of the bog until it could not longer raise water to its surface by capil- 
lnry action. ‘The only possible explanation seems to be @ general 
climatic change toward drier conditions. ‘There are two other 
points which support this, ‘Tho first is that during the forest perio 
tho firs ih the lowlands attained a size which is not reached by any 
existing Trish firs, and extended up the mountains to a considerably 
greater height. I counted over 50 annual rings in 1 treo stool at 1,200 
fect on Crogheonnellagh, whereas they will now searvely grow even 
at sea level in the region; even greater heights are attained elsewhere. 
‘To make this possible the climato must have been considerably wariner 
aas well as drier than now, probably by 8° F. 

Tho second point which supports the dry-climate theory of the 
fir forest is tho frequent occurrence of trees apparently in siti be- 
neath the surface of fresh-water longhs. A good example is Lough 
‘Toome in southwest Donegal and a small lough to the east of it. 
Thero was very little peat on the shores of the luke, and the trees ap- 
pear to be in situ, though when they grow the water surface must 
have been at least 2 feet below the level of the present outlet, which, 
so far as I could see, had never been deeper. Mr. Wynno (1887) has 
described similar ocetrrences in Lough Arrow, near Boyle, and in the 
bed of the River Garwagne, just before it flows over a rock bar. 
Both localities are in Connaught. He attributes the occurrences to 
erosion of the peat on which the trees grew, allowing them to settle 
slowly in the position of growth; this erosion of the peat is 
still going on, Several cases in northeast Donegal, where the phe- 
nomenon is very widespread, were investigated by G. H. Kinahan 
(1886-7). He concluded that the stools are in situ, but that in some 
cases growth of peat may have choked the drainage, and caused 
the submergence of the stools, though in others, such as Pollet Lough, 
Kindrum Lako, and depressions about Lough Aweel there is no ap- 
parent old exit below the level of the present one. In one of the 
Lough Aweel depressions bog onk is found at the greatest depth. 
Most of the loughs in which these submerged stools aro found aro 
shallow upland basins with a small drainage area, and in May, 1914, 
when T saw them, some of them were suffering soverely from drought, 
so that if the present climate became hotter and drier they. would 
more or less completely disappear, allowing trees to grow below the 
lovel of the outlet. 

‘The fir forests were killed by a return of moist and cold conditions, 
causing a fresh growth of peat. ‘The climate seems to have been more 
severe than during the earlier period of peat formation, for many 
hill regions were now peat covered for the first-time. On Copped 
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Mountain, near Enniskillen, and elsewhere tumuli or cairns referred 
to the bronze age have been built and subsequently covered by sov- 
eral feet of peat ; this shows that the change occurred not earlier than 
the bronze age, For the reasons stated above, peat formation prob- 
ably commenced earlier in the forests than on the bare ground. Re- 
cently the climate appears to have become drier, for in eastern Tre- 
and the bogs are ceasing to grow. 

From the raised beaches, the estuarine and Incustrino deposits, and 
the, peat: bogs I have now constructed a fairly connected account of 
tho history of Ireland since the melting of the last great ice sheet, 
‘The remaining superficial deposits ean be dismissed briefly; they 
fit readily into the sequence andl so far entirely confirm it, but they 
provide little that is new. 

‘The Trish eaves have been frequently investigated and have added 
to the list of Irish Pleistocene fauna, but their bearing on tho climate 
is small, More important are tho sand dunes which occur at. very 
many places on the Irish coasts, and are noted for the neolithic 
hearth floors with flint implements, pottery, etc., which are exposed 
among them from time to time, Detailed descriptions of these pro- 
historic remains were given by Mr, W. J. Knowles in 1889, 1801, and 
1895; tho implements aro neolithic in age, and the presence of pot- 
tery points to n fairly Inte section of neolithic timos. ‘Tho sand dunes 
frequently rest on the flats of tho 20-foot beach, and are consequently 
‘Youngor than that submergence, nd they probably originated in the 
fir-forest period, when both elevation and dryness were favorable to 
their formation. But to render thom habitable they must have been 
fixed by vegetation, probably during, the moist period of tho upper 
peat. ‘The subsequent readvance of the sand may be duo to the slight 
desiccation which has caused the cessation of growth in the bogs of 
cast Ireland. 


AND TO THE Wea oF rnELAND. 


‘The lmost completo ubsenco of postglacial raised beach depostta 
over the greater part of western and southern Ireland suggests that 
the district. was elevated to such w height that even the submergence 
of the 100-foot beach failed to leave any traces above the present: 
shore line, This elevation was also inferred by Maxwell Close (1867) 
from the configuration of the deeply indented west const. ‘The eon 
totirs of the latter at a depth of 200 fect present far more resem. 
Mance than the present shore line to the east const of Ireland. ‘Tho 
central plain of Ireland also is lower in the west than in the east by 
about 200 feet. He also pointed out that the axis of movement of the 
“Trish ice,” which passes very near to the coast. in southwest Done- 
ail, necessitates a considerable extent of land to the westward. Te. 
cently Messrs. Cole and Crook (106) have remarked that rocks indi- 
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cating subserial erosion are developed on the Porcupine Bank and 
other points off the west of Ireland, and banks of dead shells of 
littorial type occur elsewhere on the continental shelf; the sea bot- 
tom here presents an interesting contrast to the drift-encumbered 
floor of the sea between Scotland and Ireland. 

If the tilting which causes the 25-foot raised beach to descend from 
20 feet-at Malin Head to sea level ut Donegal, were prolonged for 200 
miles to the southwest, it would result in an elevation there of nearly 
90 fect. i 

T have already alluded to the submerged peat frequently observed 
to extend below the level of spring low tides on the west coast, and 
pointed out that this elevation must extend well into the neolithic 
period; there is other evidence which brings the final subsidence 
down toa much later date, Tho Rey. W. Kilbride, proved that at 
‘Tramore, on Aran Island, human habitations extend below spring 
Tow tides level, and the ancient annals have accounts of the “bursting 
forth” of likes, so that fresh-water loughs becamo arms of the sea, 
owing to tho sinking of the intervening land. Galway Bay is men- 
tioned as an example, (Kinahan, 1878). ‘That this is not merely a 
case of marine erosion is further shown by the case of Lough Corril, 
which according to tradition was formerly only one-half of its pres- 
ent size—this reduction would have been effected by ruising it 15 
foot. Finally we havo the tradition of Atlantis, the island to the 
southwest of Ireland, whose mythical existence thus finds strong sup- 
port. 

Enst and northeast of this area of high land lay tho region of 
maximum submergence in Inte glacial times, but it is difficult to ex- 
plain the apparently abrupt disappearance of all the beaches. ‘Tho 
100-foot beach has not been traced west of Horn Head, where it is 
about 70 fect above the sea, Probably the boundary between the 
regions of elevation and of considerable depression was an unstable 
zone in which the shore never remained at one level long enough for 
the development of noticeable rock shelves or terraces. In any case 
the north coast of Donegal has not yet been examined in sufficient 
detail. 

Even more remarkable is the fact that no record has yet been made 
‘of the high level beaches in the district around Belfast, although 
the Geological Survey has recently reexamined the superficial geol- 
ogy. It is possible that the beaches were formed there and subse- 
quently removed by denudation, but the number of sheltered loughs 
and estuaries renders such complete removal improbable. ‘The alter- 
native is that the beaches were formed and still exist, but the resul- 
tant of subsequent movements has left them at sea level. That this 
is the ease we have strong evidence in the occurrence of the gray 
marine sands of the Belfast district, already described; like the 
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beaches, they are of approximately the same age as the cold periods, 
tand they are shallow water sands at present a little below sea level 
at Belfast, but rising above it farther west. 

Curionsly enough, this change in the relative levels of Belfast 
and Malin Head has also left a trace in tradition, namely that Lough 
‘Neagh was formerly smaller, but its shores subsided, carrying human 
Iiabitations below the waters. The area was the scene of great 
voleanie activity in Tertiary times, and the traditional subsidence 
may be the Tast of several in postglacial times which carried the 100- 
foot beach of Belfast down to sea level. 


susecany. 


I, Glaoial—Raised beach of South Ireland. Bowlder clay of 
Kill of the Grange and gravels of Ballybrack, 

I. Interglacial—Peat of Newtown. 

II, Glacial.—1. Lower bowlder clay. 2, Midglacial gravels. 3. 
Upper bowlder clay. 4. 100-fobt raised beach. 5. Moraines of Inrge 
valley glaciers. 

TL. Interglacial—Lacustrine marls, ete., of Ballybetagh, etc., with 
Irish elk. Enrlier submerged forest (northeast Ireland). 

TIT. Glaciak—Moraines of small valley glaciers. Detrital de- 
posits of Ballybetagh, etc. “Head” of south coast. 50-foot beach 
and gray sands of northeast coast. Arctic bed of Isle of Man, 
Lower peat bed. 

Warm wet period.—25-foot raised beach with southern fauna. 

Warm dry period.—Pine forest. Extension of trees up mountain 
sides. Elevation and formation of later submerged forest, 

Recent period —Upper peat. 


8, THE POSTGLACIAL HISTORY OF THE LAND AREAS OF NORTHERN 
‘EUROPE, 


After tho melting of the ice of the last glacial period in Germany, 
north Russia, and the Scandinavian countries, various terrestrial 
deposits were formed which throw ight on the subsequent climatic 
history of the district. Chief among these are the peat bogs, which 
have been studied in great detail, in Norway by J. Holmboe and 
P. A. Oyen, in Sweden first by A. Blytt, later by Gunnar Anders: 
son and R. Sernander, in Finland by H. Lindberg, and in Germany 
by J. Stoller und C. A. Weber, 

Tt is in Sweden that the question of the existence and meaning 
of “forest layers” in the peat bogs has been most critically discussed, 
‘The succession made out by A. Blytt (107) was as follows, the oldest 
period being at the bottom: 
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Sub-Atiantie, wet. 
‘Subboreal, dey. 


Atlantic, wet. 
Boreal, dry, : 
Subaretic and arctic. 

‘These periods are adopted by Sernander (108). He correlates the 
boreal period with the Ancylus lake and the Atlantic, subboreal, 
and sub-Atlantic periods with the Litorina period. While the ice 
‘Was retreating from south of Scania to the Fjalls (the mountains 
about latitude 64°) it was followed by an arctic flora of xerophilous 
type, which Sernander regards as the equivalent of the Yoldia 
period, but as soon as the ice edge passed the Maler-Hjalmar Valley 
this flora for the most part disappeared, and the ice—which at this 
period was melting rapidly—was followed directly by Sphagnum 
peat, The transition period was marked by Betula odorata and 
Populus tremula, but the characteristic treo associated with the peat 
of early Ancylvs time is the pine. The late Ancylw period was 
marked. by widespread forests of birch (J, alba) which have left 
a well-marked layer of stools in the peat bogs. To the evidence of 
the tree stools Sernander adds that of a snail, Helix adela (II. tenu- 
ilabris), found in sand of “boreal” age in a boring at Ystad, but 
not now living nearer than’ southeast Europe, 

Resting on the tree stools of the birch forest is generally another 
layer of Phragmites peat, often giving place to lacustrine marls. This 
is tho peat of the Atlantic period. It is followed by another layer of 
stools, this time of Pinus silvestris, forming the subboreal period. 
‘This is finally replaced by Cladium or Sphagnuin peat, which is still 
forming. In the lake basins the stools of Pinus silvestris often occur 
on Jacustrine marl, and are normally covered by the present waters 
of the lakes, being visible only in very dry seasons, 

Sernander considers that the warm climate of the boreal period 
extended into the sub-Atlantic and subboreal times, since subboreal 
eats, comparatively late and near sea level, contain plants of a 
more, southern type than any now living in the district, and hazel- 
nuts occur in peat far north of the present limit of the hazel, while 
L, von Post (100) has found the pine in beds of Atlantic and sub- 
boreal age above its present upper limit in the mountains of southern 
Sweden. 

The researches of Gunnar Andersson (110) in part confirm Blytt’s 
‘sequence, but as regards the latter part of the postgla i 
conclusions are very different, He finds that the melting of the ice 
began ina high arctic climate, the Mollusca of the Yoldia sea, which 
is its equivalent, indicating a mean annual temperature of —8° to 
—9° C. but the conditions rapidly improved, the mean temperature 
at the beginning of the Ancylus period being at least 2° C. ‘The 
early Ancylus period was marked by a forest of pines, which as the 
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temperature continued to riso were joined by ok, Norway maple, 
and especially hazel. Southern plants reached i 
northern distribution, and Andersson has plotted this on maps in 
the case of the hazel and the water Caltrop (7rapa natans). The 
summer and antumn temperatures during his period were about 
2}° C. above the present, but the ivy, which is limited by the winter 
isotherm of —34° C., extended no farther north than at present, indi- 
cating that there was no appreciable change in the winter tempera- 
tures, 

Andersson finds that the passage from the Ancylus lake to the 
Eitorina sea took place at about the maximum of temperature, but 
very soon afterwards the climate began to deteriorate, and as a result 
of the examination of the moraines of recent glaciers formed during 
the last centuries, Andersson concluded that a slow secular deteriora- 
tion of temperature is probably still taking place. He thus finds 
the warm period to end at an earlier period than does Sernander. 
Further, he will not admit the alternation of wet and dry periods 
postulated by Blytt and Sernander. The result of the Litorin 
stibsidence was to convert the warm, dry period into a warm, web 
period; as the land rose again the climate gradually became colder 
and drier until it reached its present conditions. The flora associ 
ated with the Zitorina subsidence suggests an annual precipitation 
in south Sweden of about 1,000 millimeters. ‘The tree stools of 
Blytt’s “subboreal” layer Andersson considers to occur at all levels 
in the peat, and to be really the result of the bog rising above its 
water table. 

‘Sernander supports his conclusions by reference to stools in lake 
basins, and to calearcous tufa deposits. Gavelin (111) studied the 
changes of level in Lakes Vanstern and Kalfyen in Smaland, and 
found that there were two periods, which lte attributes to the boreal 
and subboreal periods, during which the climate was so dry that 
trees were able to grow below the level of the outlet of tho lukes, so. 
that they must have been without outlet during the greater part of 
the year. ‘The calcareous tufa of Skultorp in Vastergotland, studied 
by Hulth (112) bears this out, for intercalated in the tufa are two 
mold beds during which it ceased to form and soil accumulated on 
its surface, 

Altogether, the evidence seems to favor Sernandor's interpreta- 
tion far more than Andersson's, 

In Norway the sequence of events has been deseribed by J. Holm- 
boo and P. A. Oyen (113). In marine terraces of the maximum 
Inte glacial depression, associated with recession moraines on the 
Norwegian coast, Rekstad (114), Oyen, and Kolderup have found 
aretic plants, especially Salix polerie. As the land rose the climate 
became markedly milder, and in a marine bed underlying @ peat bog 
145 meters above sea level have been found Betula odorata and Juné- 
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per communis, The rise of temperature still continued, reaching a 
maximum more than 2° above the present, when the upper limit of 
the fir in south Norway was 350 to 400 meters higher than now, and 
‘ut Folgefonn, in 60° N., as much as 550 meters, and all the coastal 
islands, now barren, were clothed with forests as far as Ingo Island 
at North Cape. From this point the climate deteriorated. 

In the peat bogs of Norway, Oyen also found evidence for a sue- 
cession of wet and dry periods. The Tapes period (the equivalent 
of the Litorina period) had a warm, humid climate with a small an- 
nual range; this was the beginning of the neolithic period in Nor- 
way. ‘The peat of this period is overlain by a layer af tree stools 
representing a drier climate, which at first was warmer than the 
present, forming the neoboreal period, but afterwards became cooler, 
forming the subboreal period. This in turn was followed by a re- 
newed formation of peat due to a period of greater rainfall, the sub- 
Atlantic period, the subboreal and sub-Atlantic corresponding to the 
Ostrea stage. The present period is characterized by a somewhat 
drier climate, for trees are now growing upon the peat in many 
places. B 

In the deposits of the Mactrm stage, preceding the Tapes period, 
yen found plants requiring » drier and warmer climate than that 
of to-day, but the marine Mollusca indicate a relatively low tem- 
perature of the sea, so that there was probably a continental type of 
climate with warm, dry summers and severe winters. ‘This is borne 
out by the fact that terraces of erosion were far more marked than 
terraces of deposition. during this period. Conditions in Denmark 
wore fairly similar to those in Scandinavia, except that trees occur 
more frequently in the peat bogs, and there js no distinct dry period 
corresponding to the boreal of Sweden. ‘The succession made out by 
Nordmann (1140) is as follows: 
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‘The-replacement of the oak by the beech was due rather to a de- 
crease in the summer warmth than to « change in the humidity; 
this decrease in temperature appears to be still in progress, for the 
beech, thongh thriving in the south of the country, bas difficulty in 
maintaining its ground in the north. 

Regarding the postglacial period in north Germany, a great 
amount of evidence was presented at the International Geological 
Congress at Stockholm in 1910 by Herren Schulz, Krause, Ramann, 
Weber, Stoller, Graebner, Menzel, and Wahnschaffe (115). The 
views of these authors are very conflicting. ‘The prevailing note is, 
‘one of cautjon in the handling of peat bog sections, as there is a 
natural sequence of events in the growth of a bog, quite apart from 
climatic changes. ‘The normal section of a north German bog ac- 
cording to C. A. Weber is: 

1. Gluctal floor. 

‘2 Lacustrine deposits, 

3 Seige peat. Tetmate. 

4. Brushwood peat (dinetim). Somiterrestrta, 

5, Fir and birch wood pent above generally a iayer of fir stools, Dolow 
‘one oF two stool layers. Terrestrial, 

© Older Sphaynum peat. Senlterrestrial. 

4, “Grenshortzont." & hanened surfice whith heath peat, ‘Torrestrtal, 

8 Younger Sphagnum peat. Semiterrestriul, 

In tho first six of these beds he finds nothing which is not the di- 
rect result of the growth of the peat bog, but the layer of heath peat, 
No. 7, can not be so explained; it certainly indicates a very marked 
and long dry period intorealated between two wet periods, ‘The 
“Grenztorf” is « widespread horizon, which according to Weber 
falls at the end of the neolithic, long after the Litorina period. Ra 
mann, however, considered that ever the Grenztorf is a conse- 
quence of the Sphagnum peat outgrowing its water supply, 

J. Stoller, as n result of studies of pollen grains in the peat bogs, 
also regards the Grentztorf as representing a dry period, during 
which the oak predominated, but he places it at the end of the An- 
eylus and the beginning of Litorina time. The melting time of the 
ice was dry and fairly cold, the remainder of postglacial time was 
moist. Gradmann also assumed two dry periods, one late glacial, 
and the other in the neolithic period. The latter was marked by 
the Grenztorf, loess younger than Penck’s Daunstadium (see Switz- 
erland) ‘and steppe mammals, especially Iarge numbers of wild 
horses. ‘The researches of Schulz on the origin and present distribu- 
tion of the plants of north Germany also point in the same direc- 
tion, and suggest that at one period the summers were warmer than 
and the winters as warm as the present. 

Probably the most valuable of the contributions was that by H. 
‘Menzel, dealing with the land and fresh-water Mollusca, He 
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divides the occurrences into a number of zones, which, with their 
climatic values and their probable equivalents in the sequence of 
floras and in the Baltic periods, he tabulates as follows: 
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Reference must be made also to a paper by R. Stahl (116) in 1918, 
in which fluctuations of water level in lakes and rivers, attributed by 
him to the rising and falling of the Baltic, were demonstrated on 
archeological grounds. Neolithic dwellings of the beginning of the 
Litoring period in Lake Drowitzer were submerged later to a depth 
of 5 to 6 meters. In the “Wendian” period the water again sank s0 
low that the island of Wend was habitable. Ho places the Grenztort 
at the beginning of the Litorina period. 

In the face of this diversity of opinion it is difficult to frame a 
working idea of the course of events, but a few points may be men- 
tioned. In the first place, it seems fairly certain that since glacial 
times there have been two dry periods in north Germany, The first 
of these occurred soon aftor the retreat of the ice from the German 
coast, and probably while it still occupied part of the Baltic. East 
and northeast winds acting on the materials left behind, built up 
dunes concave toward the west, which have subsequently. had their 
slope but not their shape modified by west winds, as described by 
Solger and Syastos (117). The climate was still subarctic, but as ele- 
vation had already commenced in north Germany this stage is often 
attributed to the Ancylus period, though it corresponds in phase only 
and not in time to the Ancylus period of Scandinavia. When the 
elevation extended into Scandinavia and the Baltic became the fresh- 
water Ancylus lake, the ice was retreating rapidly under a climate 
which was by no means subarctic, but which was distinctly dry and 
continental, 

‘Thus the beginning of the Ancylus period in Scandinavia was 
marked by a dry climate probably due both to elevation and to the 
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‘vestiges of the ice sheet, but in Germany, where clevation was less and 
the ice was more remote, the traces of the continuation of the dry 
period into the period of higher temperatures are slight. Probably 
also, in the course of development of modern storm tracks, North 
Germany became more humid earlier than Scandinavin, 

‘The “Grenstorf” is separated from this earlier dry period by a 
considerable interval, during which Sphagnum peat accumulated. 
‘This Sphagnum peat falls naturally into place in the period of the 
Litorina depression, and the “Grenztorf” would then be associated 
with the clevation which terminated that period. Its occurrence 
finds en obvious explanation in the high temperatures which pre- 
vailed at that time over Scandinavia, allowing the cyclonic storms to 
take » more northerly course, <0 that north Germany Inrgely escaped 
them. The “Grenztorf™ then corresponds to the boreal period of 
‘Sweden, a correlation which is confirmed by the fact that each of 
them is associated with predominant forests of oak. 

At the International Congress at Stockholm short accounts were 
given also by Kupfer and Lindberg of investigations in the Baltic 
Provinces of Russia and in Finland. Kupfer found that the cold 
climate of the last glaciation was followed first by a subarctic eli- 
mate and then by a dry climate resembling that of central Russia. 
This, which evidently corresponds to the Ancylur elevation, gave 
place during the Litorina subsidence to a damp, warm period which 
brought the climate and vegetation of the western European coasts 
to the eastern Baltic. Kupfer makes no mention of a second dry 
period between this and the present day, but such a dry period is 
suggested by the reference made by G. I. Tanfiljew at the same con, 
gress, to layers of tree stools in the peat, and to the gradual replace. 
ment still continuing of forests by steppe in central Russia, though 
‘Tanfiljew did not attribute these phenomena to climatic cf 

‘The most important result of the work of H. Lindberg was the dis: 
covery of # well-marked warm period in Finland, characterized by 
the occurrence of a horizon with Trapa natans, Carex psewlocyperie, 
and Ceratophyllum demeraum. Tropa is naw entirely extinet in 
Finland; the other two are found in peat beds far to the north of 
their present habitat, ‘This warm period coincided with the latest 
Aneylue period and the maximum extent of the Litorina Sea, for at 
Sakckola in the Carelian Tsthmms (and in the island of Aland in the 
Gulf of Bothnia, as recorded by P. H. Olsson in 1900) the Trapa 
hearing deposits are directly overlain by beaches of the Litoria Sea, 

Briefly summing up, we find that in postglacial times in northern 
Europe there have been two dry periods, one preceding and the 
other following the Litorina subsidence, and that in the Fennosean- 
dian region these two dry periods were also warm, 
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9, THE ALPS. 


Having now dealt with the whole area covered by the north Euro- 
pean system of ice sheets, I can return to central Europe, and refer 
to the glaciation of the Alps. Here one great work—Penck and 
Briickner’s “Die Alpen in Eiszeitalter” (117a)—entirely dominates 
the literature, ‘The authors adopt n fourfold glaciation, with re- 
treat stadia since the last glaciation, the complete scheme being as 
follows: 
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‘The authors have no data for the duration of the glacial periods, 
but assume arbitrarily that the duration of the Wurm glaciation 
was equal to that of the Riss-Wurm interglacial, or 60,000 years, 
This appears to me far too long, for on their own showiug the 
retreat stadia can not have lasted more than about 4,000 years each, 
Yet these sufficed to accumulate well-marked end moraines, and in 
Sweden, De Geer has shown that a few centuries sufficed to form 
the great end moraines of that: country. 
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In the southeast corner of the Alps the depression of the snow line 
‘was much less than elsewhere, being only about 800 meters both in 
‘the Wurm and Riss periods. This deviation the authors attribute 
to the fact that owing to elevation the Adriatic, from which this 
region draws its supply of moisture, lay at a much greater distance 
than it does now so that the rainfall was less, Elsewhere the amount 
of rainfall appears to have been similar to the present, westerly 
winds still being the chief rain bearers, and the glacial periods were 
caused by falls of temperature, not by increases of rainfall. ‘This 
is further borne out by the changes in the fauna and flora. 

A few remarks may be made about the contributions of other au- 
thors to the diseussion of Alpine glaciation. R, Lepsius (118) is the 
only author in recent years who has disputed the fourfold glaciation 
of the Alps A paper at the International Geological Congress at 
Stockholm in 1910 explaining all the Alpine phenomena as due to a 
single glaciation was badly received and its very apparent weal. 
nesses pointed ont by most of those who took part in the discussion, 
‘The modest values attributed to their interstadial periods by Penck 
and Briickner have been emphasized by various authors. A. Schulz 
(119) considers on botanical grounds that the interstadia between 
the Buhl, Gsehnitz, and Daun stadia were warm and dry; A. von 
‘Hayek (120) postulates one warm-dry period only which he puts in 
the Gschnitz-Dann stadium. A. Gutzwiller (121) finds that at Basle 
the younger loess overlies the lower terrace and was formed in the 
pre-Buhl interstadinm. J. Hug (122) has shown that at Ziirich 
the Rhine during the Mindel-Riss interglacial ent down 10 to 30 
meters below its present bed; and afterwards filled its valley with 
high terrace gravel. ‘The Rhine erosion during this interglacial is 
estimated at 210 meters. Further, between Basle and Schlaffhausen 
the lower terrace of the Rhine is divided into two parts, at 30 meters 
and 18 meters above the river; the former passes into the outer 
glacial wall, so that the latter must correspond to the retreat moraines, 

A serious criticism of the views of Penck and Brickner is mnde 
by H. Obermaier (123), who entirely rejects Ponck and Brichner’s 
correlation of the archeological and geological stages, putting the 
Ghellean in the Riss-Wurm interglacial instead of in the Miydel, 
Riss, the Mousterian in the Wurm glacial period, and the Aurigna- 
cian and sta Post-Wurm. This paper does not scem to have 
much value in itself, since it is supported largely by the ingenious 
manipulation of Penck’s own data, but it Eons the views of a 
number of French geologists. Its proof or disproof largely hangs 
on the correlation of the Alpine glaciations with thowe in othee 
countries. 
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comenariox. 

Direct correlation with the north German plain is difficult and ean 
only be made on general grounds. In his chronological studies in 
Sweden, De Geer found that the retreating ice reached the south 
of Scania about 12,000 years ago, and he allowed another 5,000 years 
for the recession across the Baltic, making the maximum of the 
Baltic readvanee 17,000 years ago; this agrees very well with Penck 
and Briickner’s datum of 16,000 years for the age of the Biihlstadium. 
Working backward from this, we have— 


[NORTH GERAEANT. are. 

Baltie readvance, Bahistediam. 

Baltle interstadiat, First Interstadial. 

‘Third slactation. Warm glaciation. 

Interslacial with P. Dubotsiana, ‘Riss-Warm Intergtacial, 

Second glaciation. Riss glaciation. 

Intergtacial with P. aitweiana, Mindel-Riss Interstactal. 

First glaciation, ‘Mindel glaciation. 
Gunz-Mindell interglacial. 
Gunz glaciation. 


The interglaeial with P. diluciana in Germany and the Mindel- 
Riss interglacial in Switzerland were both long periods with con- 
siderable tectonic disturbance, 

Correlation with Holland and the lower Rhine can be made by 
means of the Rhine terraces. In the upper Rhine, at say Basel, we 
have the upper Dekkenschotter, lower Dekkenschotter, high terrace, 
and low terrace, corresponiing to the first, second, third, and fourth 
elaciations. As has been described in the section on Holland, when 
these are traced downstream they converge, the lower Dekkenschotter 
become the chief terrace and overlie the continuation of the upper 
Dekkenschotter, separated from them by finer deposits and by the 
equivalents of the Tegelen clays. The high terrace becomes the 
series grouped together as high and middle terraces, and the low 
terrace remains unchanged. I have already correlated the chief 
terrace with the maximum glaciation of Holland and this with the 
first glaciation of north Germany, and the high and middle terraces 
with the second glaciation of Holland and Germany, so that the three 
districts form a triangle in which all the correlations agree. ‘These 
fit in better with the archeological views of Gagel and Penck than 
with those of Schmidt and Obermaier, but this point must be left 
till later. 





10. FRANCE. 


‘The Alps extend into France, but nothing need be added to the 
section dealing with the glaciation of that mountain group as worked 
out by Messrs. Perick and Briickner. In addition to this there were 
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local centers of glaciation in the Vosges, the Plateau Central, and 
the Pyrenees, but the most important Quaternary deposits of France 
are the famous river terraces with their paleolithic implements, 

The Vosges extend into Alsuce, where th 
E, Schumacher and W. Dames (124), who di 
gravels, a mass on the plateau, the Dekkenschotter, which can not be 
split up into stages, and also two marked terraces in the valleys. 
‘The older of these was dissected into more or less isolated portions 
before the formation of the younger; it ends upstream in accumula 
tions of blocks and patches of bowlder clay, while the younger ter- 
aco ends upstrean in well-marked moraines 

‘The glacial stages of the French high Vosges were also investi- 
gated by A. Leppla (125) and correlated by hin with the terraces of 
tho Moselle Valley and thus with those of the Rhino Valley. He 
finds evidence of four glaciations: 

1, An ice sheet covering the west and south Vosges before the 
formation of the valleys. 

9%, A glaciation which filed the valleys of the Vosges when theso 
were still only slightly eroded. 

8. Great Moselle Glacier of the Tow valleys with its end moraines 
at Boyes and near Noir Gueux. 

4, Younger glaciation in tho sources of the Moselle, Moslote, 
Vologtie, and Cleurie, of less extent than the preceding and its end 
moraines jnclosing lakes. 

"The first two of thes» correspond to the upper terrace group of tho 
Mosslle, of which the lowest stage is the chief terrace, confluent with 
that of tho Rhine, No. 2 is thereforo identical with the first glacia- 
tion of North Germany and the Mindelian glaciation of the Alps, 
and No, 1 may represent the Gunzian glaciation. No, 3 given riec 
to the middle terrace group of the Moselle, 30 to 100 meters above its 
bed, the lowest stage of which is the high terrace, confluent with the 
high terrace of the Rhine and therefore representing the. sscond 
glaciation of Germany and the Rissian of the Alps. No. 4 gives 
rise to the low terrace group of the Moselle, 8 to 80 meters above ite 
present bed, and must represent the Wurm glaciation, 

‘The formations of the Plateau Central were described in detail 
by E. Hang (125); they contain very rich mammalian faunas, Th 
coldest Quaternary deposits are the Pumiccous conglomerates of Per. 
ior near Tssoire (Pay-de-Dome) and the mastodon sands of Piy, 
‘They were attributed! by M. Boule to the mid Pliocene, but Depéret 
Iuis shown that the fatina is strictly Quaternary, including becides 
Mastodon, Elephas moridionalis, Equus, and Bos. At Per ier the 
beds have filled « valley cut deep in an upper Neocene basaltic flor 
thay consist of alternations of gravels and quartzose sands, with large 
blocks, often forming n conglomerate. ‘The blocks are derived freve 
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all the Neocene beds of Mount Doré; they are angular and sometimes 
striated and polished. A. Michel-Lévy considered the formation to 
be glacial, but it is not @ true moraine, M, Boule considered it to be 
1 volcanic ngglomorate, but Haug believes it to be similar to the 
palagonite formations of Iceland formed during the melting of 
glaciers hy voleanic eruptions. ‘The mammalian fauna closely re- 
sembles that of the Val d'Arno in Ttaly—Ureus arvernensis, Machae= 
rodus crenatidens, Hipparion sp, Eqwus stenonis, Tapirus arvers 
nensis, Rhinocerus etruscue, Bos elatus, Mastodon arvernensis, Ele= 
phas primigenius (?).. The horizon seems to be Gunzian. 

To tho samo horizon belong the Mastodon sands of ls Velay, in 
the Loire Valley, formed when the river lay much above its present 
lovel. ‘These consist of 100 moters of sands, with cold diatoms and 
temperate higher plants. ‘The sands contain several basaltic flows 
and agglomerates. ‘Tho fauna is similar to that of Perrier, but in« 
eludes also Rhinoceros leptorhinus, Hyaena, amd Mastodon Bortoni, 
while A. Laurent and Broquin found at Crozas (Haute Loire) asso- 
cinted with the two species of Mastodon, a molar of Elephas primt- 





In the Perrier Valley this formation is overlain by the “sub- 
basaltic alluvium” of Cantal and Velay, Near Pty M. Boule found 
in’a fino gray bed overlying the coarser Mastodon sands Machao~ 
rodue sainsellei, Hyaena brovirostris, Equue stenonie, Rhinoceros 
etruscus, Hippopotamus major, Corvus’ pardinensis, Bos elatus, and 
Elephas meridionalis, "The presence of Hippopotamus indicates 
temperate climate, but tho fauna shows the beds to bo still. early 
Quaternary, so that tho “subbasaltic alluvium” must fall in the 
Gunz-Mindel interglacial, 

‘These alluvial deposits are overlain by immenso flows of plateau 
basalt, in which the later Quaternary valleys are deeply cut. On this 
sheot of basalt in the Cantal rest the oldest undoubted glacial remains, 
thoso of tho “ plateau glacial” of M. Boule, It is very well developed 
in Cantal and on Mount Doré, but there is no trace of it in Velay. 
‘The plateaus aro covered by thousands of small roches moutonnées 
often striated, and with erraties on the lee side, No moraines have 
been found, but to the west, near Bort, are fluvio-glacial terraces 200 
meters above the Dordogne. 

In this old glacial level, the valleys of the Dordogne, the Core, and 
all tho great valleys of the Plateau Central, were eut during the fol- 
lowing interglacial, In river deposits in these valleys in the 
Auvergne are remains of Arvicola sp., Equus calallue, Rh, Mercki, 
Hippopotamus amphibiue, Ceroua elaphus, 0. intermedius, C. solt- 
hacus, Megaceros, Bixon priscue and Elephos of. mevidionalis. Tn 
the valleys of the Jordanne and the Cere, in the Cantal, P. Marty 
and M. Boule have described very fresh lateral and frontal moraines 
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which downstream pass into the low terrace, 20 meters above the 
present level. The high terrace in these valleys is 40 meters above 
the present level and indicates an older glacial extension, for it con- 
tains very big blocks, sometimes little rolled, but the moraines cor- 
responding to this glaciation are still unknown or have not yet been 
distinguished from those of the last glaciation, ‘The lower terrace 
near Sarlitve contains Elephas primigenius, Rhinoceros tickorhinua, 
Rangifer tarandua and late paleolithic implements, and must accord- 
ingly represent the Wurm glaciation, so that the higher terrace cor- 
responds to the Riss glaciation, and the glacial remains of the pla- 
teau to the Mindelian. This correlation is further borne out by 
‘the succession in the valleys of Aquitanin and in the Pyrenees. ‘The 
glacial phenomena here were investigated by A. Penck in 1885 (126). 
The moraines almost everywhere rest on ancient rocks, and he was 
unable to find two superposed moraines separated by temperate de- 
posits, but there is a clear distinction between exterior and interior 
series of moraines, the latter being the younger. ‘The snow line was 
about 1,000 meters below the present; there was also a late glacial 
stadium indicated by a chain of valley Inkes with the snow Tine 600 
meters below the present. He distinguished three well-marked de- 
veloped gravel terraces, especially thick in the Toulouse region; they 
contain striated pebbles, and the two older are weathered much more 
than the younger. These terraces were investigated in more detail, 
especially in the valley of the Garonne by M. Boule (127) who 
showed the existence of four terraces, at about 130, 100, 55, and 15 
meters above the present valley. The two oldest of these ate very 
mich weathered, the granite pebbles being entirely decomposed; 
they can not be connected with any moraines. The third or “high 
terrace,” 55 meters is formed by pebbles much less weathered than 
those of the 100-meter terrace, but the granites and schists are some- 
‘what altered; this terrace apparently corresponds to older moraines 
in the Pyrenees. The third terrace contains quartzite implements 
of Achoulian type. ‘The low terrace (15 meters) is composed of very 
fresh pebbles together with weathered ones from the high terraces; 
upstream it passes into a very fresh moraine. ‘These moraines and 
the two lower terraces can be distinguished in most of the Pyrenean 





Valleys. 
‘Summary for the south of France and the Plateau Central? 
‘Gunzian: (2) Pumiceous conglomerate of Perrier (POy-de-Dome). 


Mestodon sands of Yelay. 
‘Tometer terrace of Garonne. 
GuneMindel: Subbamltic alluviam of Perrier (Machacrodus; Blephas meri 
ionatia). 
Mindellan:, “Plateau glacial of Pistenu Central. 
‘200-meter (fluvio-giacial) terrace of Dordogne, 
‘Od-meter terrace of Garonne. 
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‘Mindel-Riss; Erosion fn Dordogne and Garoune, 
Beds with Hippopotamus and Rhinoceros Merekii of Dordogne. 
+ "High terrace” (10 meters) of Dordogne, with big blocks, 
‘SG-meter terrace of Garonne, with older moraines. Acheullan, 
Wurmian: “Low torrace (20 meters) of Dordogne, passing Into very 
fresh moraines. 
5-meter terrace of Garonne, with younger moraines. 





Risin 


PARIS MASI. 


In the north of France we have the Paris Basin, which is impor- 
tant because of its famous paleolithie sites. The sequence has been 
froquently studied, the results being summarized hy J. Ladritre 
(128) in 1890-01 and more recently by E, Hang in 1912 (195). ‘The 
oldest Quaternary deposit of the district appears to be a bed of coarse 
sand and fine gravel at St, Prest, near Chartres, containing Trogon- 
therium Cuvieri, Equus Stenonis, Rhinoceros sp., Hippopotamus 
major, Cereus carnutorum wid Elephas méridionatis associated with 
eoliths. Zippopotamur shows this to be a temperate fama, and 
from its ancient facies, in spite of the absence of Machacrodus, it 
must be referred to the sume horizon as the subbasaltic alluvium of 
Perrier, i. the Gunz-Mindel interglacial of the Alps. 

In the Paris Basin are three’ gravel formations, the “plateau 
gravels,” the “high terrace,” and the “low terracé,” at Paris these 
two terraces occtir on the slopes below the platean gravels at heights 
of 80 meters and 5 meters above the level of the Seine; downstream 
the high terrace comes to rest on the plateau gravels, in which case 
they are separated, not by a fine interglacial series, but merely by a 
bed of course, gravelly sand. ‘The two deposits must not be sepa- 
rated, bit must be treated together, like the 130-foot and 100-foot ter- 
races of the Thames east of London. ‘The plateau gravels rest on 
the mammaliferous sund of St. Prest, while stratigraphically they 
evidently correspond with part at least of the upper terrace group 
of the Moselle. ‘The pebbles composing them are very much altered, 
and they contain some big blocks of granite. The plateau gravels 
contain in addition remains of Btephaw primigentus and Rhinoceros 
tichorkinus, and in the Seine Valley, also F. antiquus and Rh. 
Merehit. % 

On the gravels of the “high terrace” often rests a thick series of 
finer sediments—sands, fine gravels, and clays—and a similar series 
often underlies the gravels of the low terrace, These beds contain 
an ‘interglacial fauna including Hippopotamus major, Rhinoceros 
Merekii, and Elephas antiquus. This warm fauna is wssociated with 
implements of Chellean type. 

‘The succeeding gravels of the* low terrace” contain a well-marked 
cold fanna—Elephas primigeniua, Rhinoceros tichorhinus, and Cer- 
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ous tarandus, associated with Mousterian implements, ‘The division 
between this bed and the preceding beds with the warm fauna is very 
marked, e, g., at Chelles itself, cemented sands and gravels some 
meters above the level of the Marne containing £'. antiquus and Chel- 
Jean implements are overlain with an eroded junction hy loose peb- 
bles of the low terrace with Z’. primigenive and Mousterian imple- 
ments. 

‘To tho interglacial between the high and low terraces must bo at 
tributed the tufa beds, 15 moters thick, on the banks of the Seine at 
Colle-sous-Moret, resting on alluvium with Blephas antigwux, The 
lower and middle part of the tufa hed contains besides willow, birch, 
poplar, ete., leaves of Laurus nobilis, Fious onrica, Cercts siliqua- 
strum (judiea tree) and Buus sempervirens, indicating « climate 
milder than the present; this part contains Chellean implements, 
‘The upper part of the tufa contains only local plants, with Acheulian 
implements; it is overlain not by gravels of the low terrace, but by 
the loess-loam which overlies those gravels. 

Final confirmation of the correlation of the high and low terraces 
of the Seine with the first and second glaciations of north Germany 
is given by the Mollusca, for at Cergy near Pontoise, in sands and 
gravels with Elephax antieus and Chellean implements, ocours a 
fauna including Corbicula fluminalis, Belgrandia gibba, und 
Bithynia tentaculata, while fluminalis has also been found near 
Abbeville associated with Chellean implements and the typical 
Cheltes fauna. 

‘The later stages of the glagial period in the Paris Basin areknown 
only from the cave deposits of the Cure and Yonne Valleys (129), 
‘These contain three archeological horizons, separated in two of the 
caves by flood loams of the Cure. Tho lowest. horizon contains 
Acheulian and Mousterian implements with romains of Klephae 
primigenius, Bison, Cerous tarandus, C. elephas, Rhinoceros, Felis 
‘pelaca, Hynena spelaca, Hippopotamus major, Equus, and rodents, 
‘This is a mixed fauna, and since Achonlian implements are asso. 
cinted with cold forms, and Mousterian first with cold and Inter with 
warm forms, it is evident that this horizon represents the low ter. 
race of the Seine and 4 succeeding mild interval, * 

‘The middle horizon contains Aurignacian implements, associated 
with the same fauna except Hippopotamus and Velie, and in wddi- 
tion contains the polar fox, ibex, chamois, and elk. ‘The Solutrean 
industry is imperfectly developed, and the upper horizon contains 
chiefly Magdalenian implements associated with Cervus tanandus, 
Eiquue caballus, und Bison, The last. two beds therefore indicate 2 

* retin of cold conditions, which must, be the equivalent of the third 
glacial of north Germany and the Wurmian of the Alps. 
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Y. Commont (190) gives the following general succession : 

At Amiens ther are four principal zones of river gravels, sepa- 
rated by slopes of chalk, 

1, Terrace of 10 meters (altitude 23 to 20 meters; bed of Somme + 13 
meters; low terrace, 

2, Morrice of 30 moters( altitude 40 t0 45 meters, St. Acheul), 

1B, Terrace of 40 meters, divisible Into two beds 

4. Torraco of 65 meters, whlet occupies the sunnmit of the platens, 

All these tertuces ave inclined downstream, their altitude above the 
present bed of the Somme diminishing as they approach the sca, 
‘and nt Abbeville the second terrnco reaches the present lovel of tho 
Somme.  Grayels of tho third terrace have furnished a flora of Plio- 
cceno affinities nt. Abbeville, and remains of « coarse *pre-Chellean ” 
industry at Amiens, ‘The true Chellean characterizes the 30-meter 
terrace, and “evolved Chellean ” the 10-meter terrace, with Elephas 
antiquie and Hippopotamus. At the end of Chellean time, owing 
ton relative subsidence of the land, the sea invaded the Somme Val- 
ley up to Menchecourt, depositing calcareous sands with Corbicula 
fluminadis, ete., overlying the gravel at a height of about 6 meters 
above present sea-level. -At the same time on the flanks of the valley 
were forming the pebble beds and limon moyen (old loess) with 
Acheulian implements. 

‘A fresh lowering of base level enabled the river to cut its bed 
deeper not only in the Chellean gravels of the low terrace but also 
in the underlying chalk, ‘Tho gravels deposited at this stage con- 
tain Elephas primigenius, Rhinoceros tichorhinua, and Ceroua taran- 
dus, with Mousterian implements, From this period date also the 
deposits of tufa and older peat of Longpré and Monti8res, while on 
the slopes was forming the “ergeron ” (younger loess) with Mouster- 
ian and Aurignacian industries, A dry, cold period followed this 
moist period—the epoch of the formation of the Solutrean and Mag- 
dalenian brick earth by alteration of the Ergeron, ‘This period was 
followed by- renewed subsidence, permitting the filling up of the 
river valley by loam, tufa, and peat. ‘This peat commenced with a 
formation of alder, hazel, ou, and walnut, the remains of which are 
now below sen level, and extend to the coast, where they occur on the 
shore below sea level, and evidently correspond to the submerged 
forests of the opposite coast of England, 

“The averago thickness of the peat formation at Abbeville is nearly 
10 meters and M. Boucher de Perthes found in it at a depth of 40 
centimeters several large, flat dishes of Roman pottery, which were 
at least 14 centuries old. If this vate of 8 centimeters por century 
had not been exceeded—and the earlier peat ix naturally more com- 
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pressed than the latter—it gives a period of nearly 30,000 years since 
the beginning of accumulation of the peat. 

‘The correlation of the terraces in the neighboring valleys of the 
Seine and the Somme is obvious, the extension of the Thames Valley 
fairly so: 
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The agreement of the levels is perfect, and also stage No. 2, and 
the interval between 2 and 3 is characterized throughout by the 
oceurrence of the warm Chelles fauna and implements of older paleo- 
lithic (Chellean-Acheulian) types. 
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‘The loess-loam and underlying marine sands of Menchecourt are 
found again on the coast in the raised beach and overlying deposits. 
‘The classic section is that of Sangutte near Calais described by Prest- 
wich. ‘The raised heach lies about 10 feet above the level of the pres 
ent beach, and is directly overlain by typical “head” in which are 
intercalated occasional bands of loess containing the land shells char. 
acteristic of that formation. Similar sections occur at several points 
on the northeast const of France, and there is no doubt that they 
agree with the exactly parallel sections at Brighton, on the const 
opposite, thus confirming our inferences about that deposit and the 
age of the * head.” 

France thus forms a triangle in which the Quaternary deposits 
at each comer can be directly correlated with those of the neighbor. 
ing parts of Europe. 
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T have already worked out the correlation between the east coast 
of England and Thames Valley on the one hand and Holland and 
north Germany on the other, and also between the latter and the 
‘Alps. All these correlations, which are based on a variety of gco- 
logical evidence, mainly paleontological and stratigraphical in. its 
‘nature, agree, giving very strong support to the classification 
adopted. 

CONCLUSION, 

The series of cross correlations described in the preceding pages 
show definitely that glacial and interglacial periods were not the 
local phenomena that they are sometimes considered to be, but were 
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well-marked events which occurred simultaneously over at least the 
whols of northern Enrope. The proof that the simultancity ex- 
tended also tothe glacial periods of other continents is naturally more 
difficult, since direct correlation is mostly out of the question, A 
_great deal of evidence on the subject, based chiefly on the amount 
of weathering undergone, has beon brought forward by F. Leverett 
(isi). After personally examining a great number of exposures in 
‘America and the most typical ones in Europe, he was convinced 
‘that the four great periods into which the American glacial deposits 
fall show such remarkable resemblances with the periods in Europe, 
both in the amount of weathering undergone and in the intervals 
between the glaciations, that the two series must be directly com- 
parable. ‘These stages are: 
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8, Wiaconala stage of glaclation (ot Chambertin). 
‘& Peorlan stage of deglaciation (ot Leverett), 
4, Towan stage of glaciation (of Towa geologists). 
‘, Sangamon singe of deglaciation (of Leverett), 
5, Minolan singe of glaciation (ot Leverett). 
4A Yarmouth stage of deglacatlon (of Leverett). 
8, Kansan stage of glaclaton (ot Town geologists). 
2 Aftonlan stage of deglaciation (of Chamberlin), 
42. Nebatkan stage of glaclation (of Town grofogiats) (Hre-Kaninn of Catobettia) 
(Terweyan, o€ eastern Unlted Staten). 





‘The evidence'is entirely in favor of the exactness of the time agree- 
tment except in the case of the Tllinoian, which seems somewhat older 
than the Riss; here he considers that the differences in the amount 
of weathering are accounted for by the differences in the amount 
of rainfall at present. 

Tndependent evidence for this simultancity was given recently by 
A. P. Coleman (182), who from the amount of erosion estimated the 
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duration of interglacial periods in America. His estimates, compared 
+ with those of Penck and Briickner for the Alps, give: 
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‘T. C. Chamberlin also, on the basis of age determination in 
Europe and America, concindes that the glacial epochs in the two 
continents were simultaneous (133). 

In one case at least, moreover, we seem to have direct evidence 
for the continuons extension of a climatic period over a large part of 
the Northern Hemisphere; I refer to the postglacial climatic opti- 
mum, evidence of which has been found in Tecland, Spitzbergen, 
Franz-Josef Land, the White Sea, Greenland, and North America. 

In Iceland, G, Bardarson (134) and H. Pjetursson (135) have 
found raised beaches and marine deposits in the north and northeast, 
indicating a submergence of about 17 meters and containing Mol- 
Insea which now live only on the south and southwest coasts, and 
consequently indicating climate warmer than the present. 

In Spitzbergen, Andersson (136) found a raised delta deposit with 
flowering plants not now living on the islands, and A. S. Jenson 
and P. Harder found raised beaches indicating a submergence of 10 
to 25 meters and containing Mollusca (Mytilus edulis, Oyprina 
islandica and Litorina litorea) now extinct on the shores of Spitz- 
bergen. 

In Franz-Josef Land, Nansen (137) found Mytilus edulis in an 
old shore line at 10 to 20 meters, evidently’ of the same age. 

In the White Sea and Murman Sea, N. Knipowitsch (138) found 
raised beaches with species of Cardium now extinct there. 

In Greenland, A. S. Jensen (139) found in Orpigsuit Fjord a well- 
marked warm period with the land about 19 meters below its present 
position relative to the sea, and raised beaches containing Mytilus 
edulis even north of 66}° N., and as far as Sophia Sound in northeast 
Greenland, though its present northern limit in America is the 
Newfoundland Bank. 

On the coast of Canada (Maritime Provinces) G. F. Matthew (140) 
found evidence of a period of elevation, immediately preceding the 
rest epoch, wen th climate reseubled that of Middle New Eng- 
land. 

In gravel terraces along the Niagara River, between the Whirl- 
pool and Goat Island, A. P. Coleman (141) has found species of 
Unio not now living in the Canadian lakes, but in the tributaries of 
the Mississippi. The beds were formed during the last third of the 
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period of erosion of the Niagara gorge, and are therefore approxi- 
mately contemporaneous with the Litorina beds of the Baltic, : 

In the United States the peat bogs contain plants and animals 
occurring fossil 50 to 100 miles north of their present limits (142). 
But here part nt Jeast of the warm period fell in a period of submer- 
‘gence, for at Boston, W. Shimer (143) found a fine silt with Mollusca, 
indicating » warmer climate, 16 fect sbove mean low tide. In South 
Carolina also G. T, Pugh (144) concluded from a discussion of the 
Pleistocene marine Mollusca: that there had been a period of sea 
tempernture slightly above the present, 

Isolated pieces of evidence of a warm period immediately pro- 
coding the present have been found in many other parts of the globe, 
€. Go east Africa, east Australia, Terra del Fuego, and antarctiea, 
but as these have not yet been connected up with the European area 
I will not describe them further. Wo have at least evidence of the 
‘existonco of a series of climatic waves of long period extending over 
1 considerable part of the Northorn Hemisphere, 

Before closing this study of tho correlation of tho Quaternary 
deposits of northern Europe, there are two points to which T should 
like to refer; one is the correlation of Penck and Briickner’s Gschnita 
and Daun stadia in the light of G. de Geer’s “geochronological” worl, 
and the other is the bearing of tho loess on the correlation, 

‘Tho estimate of postglacial timo in the Alps made by Penck and 
Brickner chiefly on the basis of the amount of delta formation has 
already been referred to, ‘This is: 

Port Wurm perlod, 20,00 yeart 
owt Tub pertod, 16,000 years. 

The “geochronological” work of G. do Geor in Scandinavia 
well known; by counting the number of annual layers in lake sedi 
ments and identifying certain annual layers from one deposit to 
another he has been able to calculate the date at which various locali- 
ties became freo from ico, and finds that the receding, ico edge reached 
the south of Scania 12,000 years ago. ‘The recession fram the north 
coast of Germany to the south of Scania can not be calculated in this 
way, but from a comparison of the amount of melting he estimates 
about 5,000 years for this period, making a total of 17000 years 
since the conclusion of tho Baltic oscillation. From these studies 
there is little doubt: that the Bultic oscillation corresponds to the 
Buhl stadiam, 

Further, de Geer gives the age of the great Fennoscandian mo- 
raines near Stockholm as about 10,000 years. Penck and Briickuer 
could not obtain a date for the Gschnitz stadium, but for the last of 
their stadia, the Daun, they calculate a date of about 7,000 years, 
‘The Gschnits stadium, being intermedinto, must be something be- 
tween 9,000 years and 12,000 years in age, so that it is very probable 
that the Fenmoscandian end moraines and the Gschnitz stadium are 
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equivalents. The Daun stadium may find its equivalent in a later 
set of end moraines. 

‘The third method of testing the correlation of the deposits is by 
their relation to the loess. This deposit, believed to be aeolian, is not 
all of the same age; in the same section two loess beds of different 
ages may be separated by a weathered surface, but the “younger 
Joes” occupies well-marked horizon. In north Germany it rests 
upon the moraines of the third glaciation, ‘but not upon those of the 
Tualtic readvance, so that it evidently falls in the period of that re- 
advance or in the Baltic interstadial. It was discussed and placed 
hore by F. Wahnschatfe (145), who considered the Baltic interstadial 
to correspond to the Wurm-Bubl interstadial of the Alps, and also 
K, Olbricht (146). Outside tho limits of the third glaciation. of 
north Germany the position of the younger loess is less certain, but 
it contains Solutrean implements, which points to a similar and 
slightly earlier age. 

In the valley of the Weser, there appear to be two terraces corre- 
sponding to the third glaciation of Germany, separated by a peat 
hed corresponding to the Baltic interstadial. ‘This conclusion, based 
on stratigraphical evidence, is supported by the fact that locss 
occurs on the older but not on the younger terrace. 

In the Alps the loess is considered by Penck and Briickner (loc. 
ically an interglacial formation, belonging to the close 
1 conditions. Only in the Turin region are there ex- 
tensive deposits of postglacial loess, in which, however, the char- 
acteristic fauna is missing. In the north they nowhere found it to 
rest on the Wurm moraines, but “the paleolithic implements which 
it contains are so closely related to those of the end of Wurm, 
that it can not possibly be much older than the latter.” J. Hug 
(147) further claims to have found loess on Wurm moraines near 
Zurich, and near Basle, A. Gutawiller (148) correlated the younger 
loess with the first retreat stadium, so that it seems probable that the 
‘Younger loess falls in the interstadium Wurm-Bubl and in the Buhl 
stadium. 

In the Rhine Valley there are younger and older loess deposits 
resting immediately on the gravels of the low and middle terraces, 
and immediately following those terraces in time, This confirms 
the correlation of the low terrace with the maximum of the third 
glaciation of Germany. In France also the loess (limon” or 
“orgeron”) of the Paris Basin is of different ages, and the younger 
rests on the low terrace system (latest gravels) and in part replaces 
it, confirming the correlation of these gravels with the low terrace 
of the Rhine, with the Warm glaciation of the Alps and with the 
third glaciation of north Germany. 

T have now summarized the stratigraphical evidence on which 
a correlation of the European deposits with each other and with 
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those of the British Isles must be based, and the further evidence 
of nm more general character which throws light upon’ the correla- 
tions. It remains now only to consider the nomenclature to be 
adopted. 

For the glacial periods the names of Penck and Brickner (loc, 
cit.) seem best adapted, for althongh preceded in point of time by 
J. Geikio's nomenclature, they aro more definite and more widely em- 
ployed. It is often difficilt to say to which horizon Geikio's name 
‘would apply, as he included under the same term beds belonging to 
different stages, 

For tho interglacials the question 4s more difficult, as Penek and 
Briickner have given no definite names, and it seems convenient such 
should be found ; Tam therefore adopting Geikie's interglacial names 
applied to the equivalents of the British stages which he included 
under them, exeept to the well-marked Chellean interglacial. For 
tho postglacial stages, A. Blytt’s succession (149), seems too detailed 
and in part problematical, and the widely recognized and definite 
Baltic stages seem the best to adopt. ‘The scheme for Europe ne- 
cordingly becomes: 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF PARADISE KEY AND THE NEAR- 
BY EVERGLADES OF FLORIDA. 


By W. E. Sarrom, 
Feonomic Botanist, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 


Twit 64 plates] 


Paradise Key, an island in the heart of the Everglades of Florida, 
is almost unique from a biological point of view, presenting as it does 
a remarkable example of a subtropical jungle within the limits of 
the United States in which primeval conditions of animal and plant 
life haye remained unchanged by man, and thus offering a striking 
contrast to the keys along the coast of Florida as well as to other 
Eyerglade keys in which normal biological conditions have been 
greatly disturbed by destructive fires, clearing of forests, or the con- 
struction of drainage canals, which not only affect the original 
physical conditions, but at the same time permit aquatic animals and 
plants previously unknown to penetrate into the Everglades. The 
region is also remarkable for the fact that it is a meeting place for 
many temperate and tropical types of plants and animals. On this 
account and from the fact that it offers a virgin field for collectors 
in most branches of natural history, it seems of the highest interest 
and importance that a careful study of its biological features should 
be made. 

‘The writer was directed by the Secretary of Agriculture to make a 
survey of the region, which was begun in September, 1917, and 
resulted in collections in nearly all branches of natural history, the 
material of which has been studied and classified by specialists and 
deposited in the collections of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
United States National Museum, the Bureau of Entomology, and the 
Biological Survey? 

Te is impossible within the limits of the present paper to give a 
detailed account of the various species of plants and animals col- 
lected, or to treat fully of the climatic, physical, and ecological con- 

“Por hospitality and aid daring the survey the writer actsowiedgrs Indebtedaran (© 


those In charze of Paradise Key, particalarly to the Park Warden, Mr. Charen A. Mosier, 
‘2 born woodsman and accompliabed naturalist. 
ot 
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ditions of Paradise Key, but the writer hopes to portray some of the 
most interesting animals and plants of the key itself as well as of 
the surrounding Everglades, and to call attention to their inter- 
relationship and interdependence, in the parts which they play as 
hosts or guests, parasites or victims, food or feeders. Among the 
‘groups considered will be plants of the marshes and sloughs, the forest 
trees and their epiphytal covering of orchids, resurrection ferns, and 
bromeliads; climbing lianas, which here reach giant proportions; the 
native palms of southern Florida, and the plants peculiar to the pine- 
land region, especially the saw palmetto and the interesting eycad, 
Zamia floridana. 

Among the animals to be described are some of the most interest- 
ing mollusks, spiders, insects, fishes, bactrachians, reptiles, birds, and 
mammals; and finally an account will be given of the little-known 
aboriginal Indians who inhabited southern Florida at the time of 
its discovery by Ponce de Leon, as well as of their successors, the 
Seminoles, who still live in the Everglades, 





ROYAL PALM STATE PARK. 


‘The region under consideration lies in Dade County, Florida, about 
90 miles south of Lake Okeechobee and 37 miles directly southwest of 
‘Miami, in latitude 25° 24” north and longitude 80° 38° west of Green- 
wich, In 1915 the State of Florida set aside Paradise Key, together 
with an area of adjacent swamp land, as a public park. This, to- 
gether with an additional tract afterwards donated for the purpose, 
hhas received the name Royal Palm State Park. The park, which his 
an area of 3 square miles, includes, besides the key itself und adjacent 
marshland, a corner of pineland, called Palma-vista, the vegetation of 
which is similar to that of other pinelands of southern Florida.’ 

Paradise Key owes its preservation from firés and other destructive 
agencies chiefly to its isolation and to a deep slough near its eastward 
border which never becomes dry, even during periods of the greatest 
Arought, Its conversion into a state parle insures its conservation as 
4 plant reserve and bird sanetnary and as a permanent field tor bio, 
logical research. Similar measures have been taken in other parts 
of the ue States, and it is hoped that the example will be widely 
followed. x 

Dr. HL C, Oberholser, of the United States Biological Survey, in 
commending the creation of this park points out that the refuge which 
it offers to birds is one which is very greatly needed in southern 
Florida, and that its location is admirable for the purpose of preserv. 
ing the wild life of the region. 
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"The decrease of many species of birds,” he says, “ns'been so 
marked in recent years that it is of great importance to have for them 
places where they can breed in undisturbed seclusion. Tf there do not 
already exist colonies of herons on this reservation, it would be very 
desirable to induce these birds, if possible, to take up their residence 
in the'swamps, which I understand are a part of the park, so they 
could be protected, as they must be, if the various species of heron 
are to be preserved from extinction. For many birds, also, the Royal 
Palm State Park should prove to be « desirable haven and refuge, anid 
it will undoubtedly help:to-preserve from extinction many of the 
interesting species that inhabit southern Florida.” 

CLIMATE AND EAINFALTL 


Southern Florida, though usually blessed’ with an almost tropical 
climate, is sometimes subject in the winter months to severe storms 
from the north, in which the thermometer falls below the freezing 
point. But this is also true of some parts of the island of Cuba, 
which has repeatedly suffered frosts that have done great damage to 
the more tender vegetation. Along the coast, where the influence of 
the warm Gulf Stream is felt, much less damage has been done than 
farther inland. ‘That these occasional cold spells have not seriously 
injured the vegetation of Paradise Key is shown by the presence in 
its flora of noble royal palms more than 100 feet high, tropical 
orchids, and other tender plants, and insects belonging to types e=- 
sentially tropical. On the other hand many temperate species, both 
of plants and animals, extend their range southward to this region; 
although, as far at least as the animals are concerned, the temperate 
species are here represented by varieties or subspecies which take the 
pluce of the northern types, 

Generally speaking, there is a rainy season during the summer and 
autumn and a dry season during the winter months, but the limits 
of these seasons are not constant or well defined. During the rainy 
season the Everglades are flooded with water, while in the dry win- 
ter months they are dry enough to be erased on foot. The accom- 
panying illustrations (pl. 1) show Paradise Key in the distance with 
the Everglades, both dry and flooded. in the foreground. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE EVERGLADES. 2 

‘The Everglades owe their characteristic features of marsh, sloughs, 
and shallow ponds, to their recent origin and their slight elevation 
above the sea level.. Their general surface is not high enough to per- 
mit the formation of deep valleys by eroding streams; and the water 
appears to ooze slowly seaward, on the west side toward the south- 
west und on the east side toward the southeast. 


Tse Sanford, Samuel, The tipocrathy and gioliay Of southern Florida, tn Second 
‘Annual Report of the Florida State Geol. Sarvey, p. 189. 1900, 
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‘The rock which underlies the Everglades and appears on the sur- 
face on the keys and pinelands of southern Florida is known to 
geologists as Miami colite. Its onterop at Long Key, the great rock 
barrier adjacent to the northern boundary of Royal Palm State 
Park, as well as at other points, was noticed by Army officers at the 
time of the Seminole War. Specimens from the vicinity of Paradise 
Key in the collection of the United States National Museum contain 
fossil bivalve shells; others (pl. 2) contain yermicellilike casts of 
annelids, and others hollow tubes, apparently formed by crustaceans 
in soft mud, now lined with crystalline calcite. ‘This oolitie lime- 
stone, as Dr. T. Wayland Vaughan has pointed out, is not of animal 
origin, but a chemical precipitation of calcium carbonate in the form 
of minute granules; it plays a much greater part in the construction 
of Florida reefs than corals It was originally deposited in a shal- 
low sea, just as similar sediment is now being precipitated in the 
Bahama Islands. Dr. Karl F, Kellerman, of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, made a careful bacteriological study of samples of water and 
calcareous mud from the ocean bottom near the Bahamas and the 
Florida keys. He found the water laden with calcium bicarbonate 
and filled with certain bacteria which liberated ammonia, ‘The action 
‘of the ammonia on the calcium bicarbonate caused a precipitation 
of calcium carbonate, which assumed the form of oolite. The bac- 
terial origin of calcium carbonate had previously been stgzested by 
the late George H. Drew of the Carnegie Institution, who succeeded 
in isolating an organism which he named Bacterium calois, Doctor 
Kellerman repeated his experiments and confirmed his observations, 
referring the above-mentioned organism to the genus Pseudomonas, 
under the name Pseudomonas caleis? 2 

WATER PLANTS, 

‘The deep slough to the eastward of Paradise Key (pl, 3), which 
has already been mentioned as its chief protection from destructive 
agencies, is filled with a dense growth of water plants: yellow water 
lilies, or spatter-docks (pl. 4) ; Sagittarins, with broad, three- petaled 
white flowers (fig, 1); pickerel weed, with spikes of bine lowers 
(fig. 2) water arums (fig. 3) related to our jack-in-the-pulpit and 
with roots equally filled with needle-like raphides which burn the 
month like fire; white-flowered floating hearts (fig. 4) resembling 
miniature pond lilies, but not botanically related to them; and tall 
water weeds (Ozypolis fliformis) belonging to the same family as 
the celery, but with hollow, quill-like tubes for leaves, 














+ Seo Vaughan, T Wayland, Sketch of the geologic Nivtor? of the Plorda coal 7d 
fenct and compariaia with other coral reef areas To, Journ. Wash. Acad sor'y Sot 
AOU, "See alio" Cornln and formation of roral meta" by the same suthon ty taeepaces 
volume, 

ee Kelleruan, Kart ¥., and Smith, N. R, Bacterial precplation of caciom car 
Donate, Journ Wash. Acad. Sel €:400, 1014, 
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[At first glance these water plants appear to be of no economic 
significance; but it is they which make animal life possible in the 





ovens. 
Everglades. Aquatic insect larve and water snails and bivalves 
which feed on their roots and submerged stems, yield food to small 
fishes; fishes, crustaceans, frogs and surface in- 
sects are the food of larger fishes, snakes, alli- 
gators, and birds, One of the most common 
‘occurrences is to see a magnificent osprey swoop 
down upon what appears a grassy prairie and 





Fic. .—Wares ano, Ti8e With a good-sized fish in its talons. 
Peitandra virgintes. vx Tn addition to the plants just mentioned are 
Gitito "voowamon, numerous sedges (pl, 5) and grasses (pl. 6). No 
TRAE wammcamr traveler in the Everglades will forget the terri- 
sum Tmouss or vin ble “saw-grass” (pl, 7), which is really not 2 
outa: MESH BEEE. gracs but a sedge, the leaves of which as seen 

under the lens (pl. 8) are armed with very sharp, fine cutting teeth. 

Among the marsh ferns are Acrostichum exceleum, with course, 
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Jeatherlike fronds, and Blechnwm sorrulatum, with’ much thinner 
fronds which soon wilt when gathered. ‘There is a beautiful Crinm, 
with white spiderlile flowers, and thick fleshy seeds which have a 
peculiar method of germinating (fig. 5); stately cat-tails, bladdi 
wort with fine, dissected aquatic leaves, and many other eharacteri 
‘water plants, specimens of which have been deposited in the United 
States National Herbarium, It is interesting to note the absence of 
the water hyacinth and water lettuce which impede navigation in the 
streams and lakes of northern Florida, 
MARSH SHRUBS, 


Paradise Key is bordered by » growth of marsh-loving shrubs; 
among them, the amphibian willow; alligator apple (pl. 9) ; the wax 

myrtle, which yields wax from which 
candles may be made; the fragrant 
swamp bay, with an aromatic fra- 
grance like that of bay rum; a mag- 
nolia with white flowers and silver- 
ined leaves; cocoa plums with edible 
fruit and a Baccharis (pl. 10), which 
bears the pistillate flowers on’ one 
bush and the staminate flowers on 
another. Not far from the park are 
small islets covered with thickets of 
mangroves with branching, stiltlike 
Toots; and button mangroves (pl. 11) 
with nectar glands at the buse of 
the léaf blades; and in several places 
are small groves of cypress (pl. 12), 
similar to those of the Dismal Swamp, but not nearly so extensive. 

FORESY TREES AND SHRUNS. 


It will not be possible within the limits of this paper to enumerate 
the forest trees, most of which are essentially tropical. ‘The largest, 
however, is the magnificent live oak (Quercus virginiana) of our 
Southern States (pl. 13), which sometimes spreads its moss-covered 
branches over an area 200 fect in diameter. ‘The gumbolimbo 
(Elaphrbisi simaruba) gets its odd name from the Jamaica negroes, 
a corruption of goma clomi, the Spanish name of an aromatic 
balsam which exudes from its bark when wounded. In the Antilles it 
is sometimes called West Indian birch, on account of its papery red 
bark whieh peols off like that of certain birches; and in some parts 
of Spanish America its common name is pulo mulato, from the calor 
of its trunk, It bears transplanting remarkably well: sometimes 
Jnnge trees ane take-up from ammocks and planted in. private 
‘grounds, where they at once establish themselves, i i 
ral buewnes nod other Lines, rst 
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Other striking trees are the satinleaf (pl. 14) which takes its name 
from the golden brows, satnlike Tning of Ste lees; the laurel 


feralike folinge and smooth white trunk; the mas- 
tic tree, or wild olive (fig. 7); the bois-fiddle (in- 
correctly translated “fiddle wood”) with racemes 
of fruit shown in figure 8, and the pigeon plum 
(Coceolobis laurifolia). 

Of special interest is the strangling fig, Ficur 
‘aurea, which begins life somewhat like 2 mistletoe, 
sprouting from a tiny seed dropped on the limb of 
a tree, It soon sends down threads which take 
root when they reach the ground, and which % 
grow together wherever they touch one another, 
forming a meshwork about the trunk of the host 
which is slowly strangled to death (pl. 15). ‘This 
may well be designated the snake tree, or con- 
strictor, of the vegetable world. Similar trees of 
the genus Ficus are found in many tropical coun- 


‘as well as to the familiar 
rubber plant of our con- 
servatories.* 

‘Another forest monster is 
the poison tree, Metopium 
toziferum, a giant stmach with a smooth 
spotted trunk, the sap of which acts very much 
like the poison iy of our woods, causing erup- 
tions on the skin. This tree is tropical in its 
istribution. On the south shore of the island 

: of Cuba a surveyi of officers and men 
Gintaped fous” of the U. S. SB Pahiek sealers: in May, 

gum; vivir axe S87. 4919, jn clearing a base line near Caballona 

Channel, were badly poisoned by this tree, the 

effects of which they described as worse than those of Fhus toxico- 

dendron, Notwithstanding this the berries are eaten with relish 
Dy many spectes of birds at a time when other fruits are scarce. 


"Stotents of ghyvomwography are eerie to the work of De. Toho. W, Tartbergs, 
ofthe Untrerty ot Pemeaeasia "Tae eset ‘South Prorida,” 
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Its interesting to note that a closely allied tree, Rhus vernicifera, 
yields the celebrated Japanese lacquer, a kind of varnish prepared 
from the very poisonous milk juice, or latex, which exudes from 
incisions made for the purpose Violent poisoning from this Intex 
is common among the workmen engaged in manufucturing the Iac- 
quer, which is one of the most indestructible varnishes known in the 
arts. Stories are told of jewelers or cabinetmakers who, engaged in 
repairing very old pieces of lacquer ware, have been severely poisoned 
by the dust, 

Among the smaller trees and forest shrubs of Paradise Key are 
several belonging to the Myrtle family, including the white stopper, 
nuked stopper, spicewood, and the myrtle-of-the-river, the latter 
(Calyptranthes 2uzygium) with opposite glossy leaves and clusters 
of fruit resembling blueberries. In addition to these are the paradise 

or bitterwood ; soapberry tree; Krugiodendron ‘or West: 
Tasted ter oes acti sand m holly (Tew hesieey ith red 
berries but with leaves devoid of prickles, sometimes confused with 
the more northern species from which the Indians of Florida made 
their “black drink,” but quite distinct from it. Specimens of all 
these together with other interesting shrubs and small trees from 
this locality have been deposited in the United States National Her- 
barium? 





CLIMBING PLANTS, 


‘Many of the climbing plants are interesting from their manner of 
clinging to the trees which support them. ippocratea volubitis, 
whieh, on account of its conspicuous swollen nodes, may be called 
the jointed liana,” takes root wherever it touches the groma, form- 
ing loops which trip up the unwary traveler, or perhaps catch him 
under the chin as he passes through the jungle. Its opposite, arm. 
Tike branchlets, which terminate in tendrils, clasp the tree trunks as 
the plant makes its way upward to the light. When it has estab. 
lished itself and spread over the branches, the arms, no longer of 
use, break off at the shoulders and leave the vine banging Tike a 
Ereat rope usually at some distance from the trunk, causing the 
observer to wonder by what means it had reached its point of sup- 
port (see frontispiece). This plant covers the crown of a tree 20 
thickly that its host is sometimes crushed under its weight, Aceond. 
ing to the park warden, more trees are overwhelmed and brought to 
earth by this incubus than by storms or destructive parasites, 
Among the other climbers are several wild grapes and plants 
closely related to them, one of the most interesting of which, Cissus 


*For botanical descriptions of these plants the reader la referred to Dr. 3. Baalle 
Plora of Mlam\, in which most of them will be found, 
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sicyotder, is sometimes called the water liana or hunters’ vine, in the 
‘West Indies. If a section is cut from the stem of this plant, a cool, 
refreshing drink may be obtained from its sap by applying the 
mouth at one end and slightly tipping up the other. Its succulent 
stems are often found gnawed through by some animal; but, instead 
of dying, the plant continues to live and soon sends down cordlike 
roots which penctrate the earth like those of certain epiphytes. 
‘Among those which hold on by recurved prickles are Hrythrina 
arborea, Guilandina crista, and Pisonia aculeata, all of them plants 
which usually occur elsewhere as scrambling shrubs, but. which here 
become climbers, The first of these (pl. 16), which belongs to the 
Bean family, has bright red, slender flowers and pods constricted 
between the bright scarlet seeds; the second, belonging to the Cassia 
family, is the plant which bears the well-known polished gray, stony 
seeds called nicker nuts; the 
third, belonging to the Four- 
O'clock family, has peculiar, 
slender fruits (Bg. 9) bearing 
five longitudinal rows of 
prickly glands by means of 
which they adhere to the plum- 
age of birds and the fur of 
mammals. This plant often 
forms dense thickets, in trying 
to ite which any creature 
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will be lacerated by the stout, 
sharp, recurved thorns which 
arm its “branches and which 
give it its common names 


Pia, 9.—Cocxsres, Pisonle seutesta; row 
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© cockspur,” “ pull-and-hold-back,” and “ wait-a-bit vine.” On Para- 
aise Key Pisonia aculeata sometimes reaches gigantic dimensions, 
elimbing to the tops of the highest trees. Plate 17 is reproduced from 
1 photograph, made for the author in September, 1917, of a specimen 
discovered by Mr. Mosier, with stem 40.5 inches in circumference 
ata distance of 7 feet from the base. 

‘The tropical zarzaparillas (climbing brambles”) are represented 
by several subtropical species, the most remarkable of which is 
Smilax laurifolia, the *swamp bamboo brier,” a lofty climber which 
grows in marshy places, A photograph of its thick, bamboolike 
root stocks is shown on plate 18. A closely allied species, Smilax 
quriculata, growing outside the park in drier situations, was the 
principal source of delicious jelly, called “red coontie,” formerly 
prepared by the Indians of the southeastern United States from the 
fecula contiined in its root stalks and tubers. 
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Most of the orchids of Paradiso Key are modest and inconspicuous 
‘when compared with their gorgeous relatives in our conservatories; 
but some of them are prized for their odd forms or their fra- 
grance, and all of them are attractive both to botanists and to lny- 
men. Some of the most interesting are shown on plate 19. Spathiger 
rigidus (fig. 1)), a creeping epiphyte widely spread in the West 
Indies, with pale, yellowish-grven flowers, blooms continuously 
throughout the greater part of the year. Tho spider orchid, Auliza 
nocturna (fig. 2), also West Tndinn in its distribution, takes its spe- 
cific name from the exquisite fragrance which its large, white, nar- 
row-petaled flowers exhale toward nightfall. The shell orchid, 
Anaoheitium cochleatum (fig. 8), was first designated by old Hans 
Sloane in 1707, as a “mistletoe with a bulbous root and a showy, 
larkspurlike flower.” ‘The ehintz-flowered orchid, Onoidium widi- 
Tatum (fig, 4), has oid-looking, mottled flowers, also described by 
Sloane, who likencd them to patches of Dutch chintz, Macra- 
donia lutescens (Gg. 5) is a modest, little plant with drooping flowers 
dotted with purplish brown. The marsh orchid, Oneidium sphace- 
Tatum (fig. 6), usually found growing on the edges of swamps, hs 
‘conspicuous, yellow flowers spotted with wine color. 


OTHER EPIPRYTES, 


In addition to tho epiphytal orchids other plants are found grow- 
ing on the limbs and trunks of forest: trees, among them the resur- 
rection fern, which ctirly np during periods of drought and uncurls 
its fronds when moisture returns; a fleshy leaved Peperomia which, 
creeps along the tree trunks; the well-known Dendropogon, or 
Spanish moss, which hangs in festoons from the branches (pl, 20) ; 
and its relatives of the pineapple family, the stiff-leaved bromeliads 
(p), 21). It is interesting to note in connection with the, latter 
thnt the buses of the leaves of many bromeliads collect water in which 
insects lay their eggs and undergo their transformations. Tn somo 
parts of tropical America, in regions remote from water, cortain 
dragon flies and even frogs habitually lay their eggs in such reser 
voirs, which have been collectively called an epiphytal swamp re- 
gion, which has the important advantage over a true swamp that 
it nover dries mp. 

In addition to tho marsh ferns and the epiphytal resurrection fern 
alroady mentioned there are severa! other interesting species, includ. 
ing delicate, little, filmy forn (fig. 10) growing among moss on 
the trunks and Timbs of trees; the epiphytal grass fern, Vitara 
Yineata, and golden Phlebodium, with large fronds lobed like an 
onk leaf and dotted beneath with conspicuous sori (pl. 22), often 
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found growing from the ol Ieaf axils on the 
mettos; the strap fern, Campyloncuron phyll 
strap-shaped fronds; the. well-known 
“Boston fern™ of our conservatories 
(Wophrolepis. exaltata), and the closely 
allied sword. fern (NV. biserrata). Other 
species included in the flora are the brake, 
Pteridium. caudatum,; the beautiful royal 
fern (pl. 28); Anemia adtantifotia (pl. 
24); and the wood ferns, Dryopteris patens 
and D. angeacens: 
FLORIDA PALAIS. 

‘Among the native palms of peninsular 3 
Florida are the royal palm (pl. 25) which Pie. 1—Jtrurwrray | race 
has given its name to Royal Palm State. Secama 
Park; the saw palmetto so characteristic 
of the pinelands; the saw cabbage palm, Paurotis wrightit, of const 
hammocks (pls. 26 and 27) which has sometimes been confused with 

the preceding; the cabbage palmetto, 

or cabbage palm (pl. 28); the small- 

seeded, dwarf, blue-stem palmetto, 

Sabat glabra, of northern Florida; 

the large-seeded, dwarf palmetto, 

‘Sabal etonia,of southern Florida; the 

silver palm of the pine woods near 
Miami and Homestead, Coccothri- 
naz argenteas the Florida thatch 
palm, TArinax floridane; und the 
brittle thatch, Thrinax microcarpa, 
which occurs at the lower extremity 
of the peninsula, ‘The majority of 
these species are found also on the 
Bahamas and other islands of the 
West Indies; the large-fruited Sabat 
etonia, however, is endemic, Tho 
coconut palm is not a native of 
Florida, but may be regarded as a 
naturalized citizen of the State. In 
the accompanying illustration (pl. 
28) are shown the seeds of most of 
these palms which differ so strik- 
ingly that they will serve to identify 
the various species. In addition to 
the seeds themselves the plate in- 
elndes the dropping of a bird in 
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which a number of ‘Thrinax seeds occur. Seeds of the royal palm 
may have found their way to the park in the same way, dropped by 
migrating birds from Cuba. In southern Florida trees of this 
species us well as those of the cabbage palm and the introduced 
eoconut are sometimes used with great effect to form avenues. It ix 
interesting to not that the leaves of the cabbage palm, though usually 
called fan-shaped, really have a short, decurved midrib (fig. 11). 
‘This feature, together with certain peculiarities of the inflorescence, 
leads Mr. O. F, Cook of the Bureau of Plant Industry to separate 
several species usually included under Sabal into a distinct genus 
which he has named Inodes, 


PIN 





ND FLORA. 


‘The only pine growing in tho vicinity of Paradise Key is Pinus 
caribaea (pl. 29). This is one of the species which gives its name to 
the Isle of Pines on the south coast of Cuba, It covers vast areas of 
southern Florida (pl. 80), accompanied by an undergrowth pecul- 
inrly its own. Next to the saw palmetto the most remarkable plant 
of the pinelands is a cyead, Zaméia floridana, from which the Semi- 
noles make a starch, commonly called coontie, or Florida arrowroot. 

‘The ancestors of this plant and its congeners ean be traced back to 
the giant cycads of the Carboniferous age. Among its relatives are 
tho “ sago palms,” Cycas circinalis and Cycas revoluta, so well known 
to horticulturists. Closely allied species of the same genus occur in 
the West Indies, and of related genera in Mexico, Central America, 
and Africa, All of them are remarkable for their peculiar method of 
cross-fertilization ; and nearly all of them are valuable as sources of 
food. 

Zamin and its allies occupy a place intermediate between flower- 
ing plants and ferns. Like the former, they bear fruit with a true 
endocarp or seed; but, like the Intter, their sexual propagation is ac- 
complished by means of spermatozoids provided with movable cilia, 
resembling those of animals. ‘The male and female planta are ensily 
distinguished. ‘The inflorescence of the male plant (pl. 81) is in the 
form of an erect cone, shaped somewhat like an ear of maize and 
composed of scales which bear on their under surface numerous 
pollen sacs. That of the female plant (pl. 32), much thicker and 
relatively shorter, is composed of broad scales, each bearing a pair 
of ovules quite devoid of any protective covering. The pollen, 
borne by the wind, settles on the ovules, and sends down a tube into 
the tissue of the nucellus. Archegonia are formed; egg cells de- 
velop, and in the pollen tube are produced spermatozoids which 
fecundato.tho egg. The fertilization of Zamia floridana was studied 
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by Dr. H. J. Webber. ‘It was he who first described and figured 
these remarkable spermatozoids, which exceed in size those of all 
other living organisms" 

The ovules of Zemia floridana develop into beautiful orange-red 
fleshy fruits arranged about a central axis, like large grains of corn 
around acob. ‘These aro at first covered by the peltate, triangular 
scales which bore them, but they fall off when fully ripe and form 
conspicuous bright-colored heaps in the pine lands where they grow. 
‘A second species of Zamia occurs in the shady woods of Paradise 
Key, but only male plants have thus far been found there. Tt has 
een referred by Small to Zamia integrifolia, a species in moist 
woods of middie Florids, particularly near the east coast. ‘This 
species may be distinguished from Z. floridana by its leaflets, which 
‘are somewhat broader, and have 20-28 parallel veins, about twice as 
many as those of the latter, Both its leaves and its cones bear a 
lose resemblance to those of the West Indian Zamia media with 
which it may possibly prove to be identical; while Zamia floridana 
more closely resembles Zemia angustifolia of the Bahamas. 

‘Among other characteristic plants of the pinelands are the silver 
palm, the large-seeied Sahat etonia, sometimes called the gooee- _ 
neck palmetto, ancl the tall cabbage palm, already mentioned; among 
the orchids, the tall, purplelowered Bletia pyrpurea and the grass 
pink, Limodorum pinetorum; the pineland blueberry, Vaccinium 
myreinites; the dwarf, white-flowered papaw, Asimina reticwlata, the 
thorn twig, Bumelia reclinata (pl. $8) and the prickly, holly-lenved 
Rhacoma ilicifolia. Among the climbing plants, or twiners, are the 
benutiful, red-flowered i 4 microdactylum, 
with flower buds resembling fuchsias; the conspicuous E'chites avhites, 
belonging to the Apocynacee, with salver-shaped flowers resembling 
enormous white jasmines, and a pair of Jong, slender seed pods in- 
closing silky seeds; two species of smilax, S. bona-noz, and 8, 
Javanensia; and occasional moonflowers, Calonyction aculeatum, 
climbing to the tops of trees. Among the ferns are the bracken, 
Pteridium caudatum; Ptetis longifolia; Anemia andiantifolia, shown. 
on plate 24; and in the old leaf axils of the cabbage palm PAlebodium 
aurewm, on plate 23. In addition to these may be mentioned two 
plants which are confined to the southern Florida pinelands and do 
not occur elsewhere—Chamaesyce pinctorum, a low, spreading, hairy, 
small-leaved plant belonging to the Euphorbiacew; and the dwarf 
Florida privet, Forestiera pinetorvm, belonging to the olive family, 
shown on plate #4. 








T Webber, Herbert J, Spermatomncsle and fecundation of Zamla. U. 8 Dept. Azr 
‘area of Plant Industry, Ball. No.2, 1901. 
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ANDIAL LIFE, 


Tt is impossible within the scope of this paper to give a detailed 
account of the animals of Royal Palm State Park. The insect 
fauna alone must certainly include thousands of species, only a few 
of which can here be mentioned. 

‘The tree snails (see pl. $5) which form such an attractive feature 
of the forest, though varying greatly in color, are referred by zoolo- 
gists to a single species, Liguus fasciatus. These beautiful creatures, 
which spend their Tives on the trunks of trees browsing upon micro- 
scopic eryptogamous plants, are air-breathing mollusks like their 
relatives the common snails, having their eyes on the ends of long 
tentucles (fig. 12) which they can fold in like the tip of a glove 
finger. Specimens sent by Mr. Mosier from Paradise Key are 
‘now domesticated in one of the greenhouses of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
having borne the trip from their native forest 
without apparent inconvenience. As in allied 
genera thesc animals have both sexes united in a 
Single individual; so that each may become both 
a father and a mother. In mating they do not 
appear to discriminate as to color, for a pure 
white-shelled form may be seen paired with one 
vee is yellow-banded or mottled like tortoise 

shell. ‘They sometimes fall victims to another 
air-breathing mollusk, the cannibal snail, Glan- 
dina truncata (pl. 26, fig. 2), the young of which 
sometimes devour one another. 

Other snails of this family are the minute 
Polygyra septemvolva (pl. 36, fig. 8) and P. 
uweulifera (pl. 36, fig. 4) with flattened shells 
composed of many whorls coiled like a watch spring. Another lit- 
tle shell, Helicina orbiculata (pl. 36, fg. 5), is distinguished by hav- 
ing a little door, or “ operculum,” with which it closes the orifice of 
its shell. Among the pond snails are Planorbis duryi (pl. 8, fig. 6) 
and Physa gyrina (pl. 36, fig. 7), the latter with a thin polished, 
Jeft-handed shell. 

The great marsh snail. Ampullaria depressa, is of interest as the 
principal food staple of the Everglade kite, already mentioned. ‘The 
colored illustration in the center of plate 35 was made from a 
living specimen sent to Washington from Royal Palm State Park. 
Its eggs, resembling flesh-colored pearls, are attached to the stems 
of water plants (fg- 13). Last of all must be mentioned the little 
bivalve, Musculum partumeium (pl. 36, fig. 9), which has a thin, 
orbicular shell through which its pulsating heart can be seen. It is 
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‘an interesting little creature, actively climbing among the submerged 
stems and leaves of plants, breathing in and expelling water by 
means of a double-barreled siphon. 

Of greater economic importance than the 
large marsh snails above mentioned are the 
crawfishes of the Everglades, which are eaten 
in great quantities by many marsh birds, espe- 
cially by white ibises and blue herons. Speci- 
mens collected in the immediate vicinity of 
Paradise Key (pl. 37) were identified by Mr. 
W. L. Schmitt of the United State National 
‘Museum as Cambarus fallax Hagen. 

‘The centipedes and scorpions of Royal Palm 
State Park are represented in the writer's col- 
lection by single species each. The first, 
identified by Mr. 0. F. Cook as Theatops 
postica, is interesting on account of its pe- 
culiarly hooked and thickened last pair of legs. 
Its bite, though poisonous, is not dangerous. 
The scorpion identified by Dr. Nathan Banks 
as Centrurus gracilis, like all of its allies, has 
pincerlike palpi resembling the claws of a 
crawfish, and a long tail terminating in a poison 
sting (pl. 28). Perhaps the most interesting 
feature of its anatomy is a pair of minute, di- 
verging, comblike organs borne on its ventral 
side just bebind the Inst pair of legs (fig. 14). 
‘The function of these little combs is not yet 
understood. An ally of the scorpions, which 
may be regarded as intermediate between them 
and the spiders, is the giant whip. scorpion, 
Mastigoproctus giganteus, shown on plate 38, 
Tits enormous palpi suggest the branching mandibles of a large stag 
beetle. Tn the scorpion the front legs are the shortest pair, while in 

the whip scorpion they are greatly seaertar, 
but the greatest difference is in the tail, tha 
of the whip scorpion being entirely devoid at 
a sting, Even the fangs of this ugly ereature, 
se so much dreaded by the natives wherever it 
is found, are said by Doctor Banks to be de- 
* void of poison. When attacked it emits an 
acid, vinegarlike odor, from which the name vineigrier has been 
given it by French ereoles in the Antilles. 
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SPIDERS. 


Among the spiders collected on Paradise Key are several of un- 
usual interest. One of them, Nephila clavipes, constructs a beauti- 
ful web composed of fine, silken threads which glisten in the san 
Tike burnished gold. Its sill has been woven into fabrics. A second 
species, Miranda aurva, forms a peculiar ege cocoon resembling a 
miniature paper balloon. A third species, Phidippus audaz, spins 
no web at all, but catches its prey by jumping upon it and drags it 
backward’ to its den. Tt has iridescent jaws and bright red eyes, 
from which it may well take its name of “ruby-eyed monster.” 

‘The life histories of many spiders as well as of certain groups of 
insects are go tragic that the writer ventures here to repeat whnt hns 
already been expressed by Macterlinck; since it is so strikingly 
applicable to conditions on Paradiso Key. With other classes of 
animals and even with plants man feels a certain kinship, but spi- 
ders and insects are not of his world; their strange habits, ethies, 
and psychology seem to belong to soma other planet, where the con- 
ditions are more monstrotis, more active, more insane, more atrocious, 
‘more infernal than in our own. Tt is hard for us to believe that these 
monsters are canceptions of that Nature whose privileged children 
we love to imagine ourselyes to be. We are horrified at the atroci- 
ties they commit; their clandestine thefts, their ignoble parasitism; 
the bold robberies, the murders, cannabalism, mariticide, for which 
many of them seem especially adapted. Frightfulness and ruth- 
eseness appear to be a very part of their nature; and we stand 
appalled when it dawns upon tis that these creatures are far better 
‘armed and equipped for their life's work than we for ours. We 
almost dread them as our rivals and ultimate successors, as the dom- 
inant inhabitants of this globe. 








‘THE SPIDER THAT SPINS TEXTILE SILK. 


Ontside the gauze screen of the park lodge veranda the writer 
noticed a geometrical spiderweb, in which insect victims of all 
Geseriptions had been ensnared, ranging in size from mosquitoes 
to huge grasshoppers and dragon flies. In the center of the web 
was the lady spider who had constructed it, and near its margin 
the diminutive male, who seemed to be hanging ‘round in a shiftless 
sort of way, subsisting on such scraps of food as she might leave. 
Specimens of these spiders (fig. 15) were identified by Mr. C. R. 
Shoemaker of the United States National Museum as Nephile 
clavipes, « species celcbrated from the fact that its silk has actually 
een woven into fabries, specimens of which, in the form of bed 
‘curtains, were exhibited at the Paris Exposition. In order to obtain 
the silk s large number of females were kept in captivity, each by 
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herself in an iron ring isolated by water, fed with flies, and deprived 
of her silk each day. Each of the cocoons of this spider contains 
from 500 to 1,000 eggs. The newly hatched young show cannibalistic 
propensities from the very beginning; for they not only feed upon 
small insects which come in their way, but they devour one another. 
‘After two or three weeks in a web shared in common they scatter 
and each female proceeds to spin a web for herself. From this time 
they must be kept separate, or they would 
eat one another.’ In removing the silk the 
spider is gently seized and secured in a pair 
of stocks, and the thread steadily and 
carefully pulled from her spinnerets until 
it is exhausted. In this way a spider is 
nuide to yield about an ounce of silt dur- 
ing the summer, The thread is smoother, 
finer, and more brightly colored than that 
of the silleworm. 
‘As shown in the illustration, the male is 
much smaller than the female, from which 
it is also dis- 
tinguished by 
its peculiar 
palpi, which 
correspand to 
claws of 
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pion shown on plate 86, but which are 
in the spiders specialized into sexual 
organs. Doctor Wilder, who was the 
Fi 15—Nephita ctaines, avcix first to breed this species for thei sill, 

Tut “sue was rear seex contrasts the handsome female with the 

4x0 worsx fr ma comixn. insignificant male, who neither toils 

nor spins, and who keeps at a respect 
ful distance except when mating, and even then it is not unusual for 
the ogress bride to eat him up# 

‘The Golden Miranda (also known as Epeiva, or Argiope riparia) 
is a beautiful, black and yellow spider of the marshes (fig. 16). The 
female is nearly an inch in length, while the male is only about one- 
fourth as long, similarly colored, but with the markings less distinct 
and with yery large palpi, The females make webs about 2 fect in 





} See Himerton, J. HL, The Structure and Habits of Spiders, pp. 10-72. 1878. 
See Wilder, B. G., How my new acquaintances spin.” Atlantic Monthly, 18: 180, 1806, 
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iameter in the marsh grass or bushes, with an up-and-down #igeag 
white band across the middle and a round thick spot where she tales 
her station, In the autumn sho lays her eggs in w large, balloon- 
shaped cocoon like that ‘already described (fig. 17). 
Both the eggs and the newly hatched young are sub- 
ject to the attacks of parasitio insects. 


TERMITES, OR WHITE ANTS, 


‘Unlike their African relatives, which builit great 
mounds, the termites of Paradise Key infest dead 
wood (pl. 89) and are therefore apt to eseape notice 
except during the period of swarming. At least four 
species have been collected in the park by Mr. Thonias 
E. Snyder, office of Forest Insect Investigations, 
‘United States Department of Agriculture. ‘The soctil organization 
of these little insects is of special interest. In addition to perfect 
winged males and females, and wingless workers and soldiers, there 
are nymphal and larval forms 

‘of males and females which 
never become winged. (See fig, 
18.) ‘The most interesting fea- 
ture in connection with these 
Tittle insects is their social life 
and the subdivision of labor in 
their communities. Though 
commonly called “ white ants,” 
‘and often referred to by travel- 
ers as “ants,” they are not re- 
lated to the true ants, but be- 
long to the order Platyptera, 
more nearly allied to the May 
flies, dragon flies, and ant lions. 
One of the most remarkable 
phenomena of insect biology is 
the similarity of the functions 
of corresponding “castes” in 
such widely separated groups 
‘as the termites on the one hand and the ants and social bees on the 
other, Both groups of insects live in communities and have their 
‘queen mothers, royal consorts, and specialized workers, which are 
sexually imperfect. In the bees, however, the workers are imperfect 
females, while among the termites here considered, the castes of both 
soldiers and workers are composed of imperfect males as well as fe- 
males. Another important point of difference is that newly hatched 
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bees and wasps are helpless, footless grubs, while the young termite 
when it emerges from the egg is an active, crawling, six-legged crea 
ture, which soon begins to feed itself 

A DRAGON FLIES AND DEMOISELLES. 


‘On plate 40 are shown five species of Odonata from Paradise Key, 
identified for the writer by Miss Bertha P. Currie of the United 
States National Museum, and her brother, Mr. Rolla P. Currie. 
While sitting on the screened veranda of the park lodge it was 
pleasant to watch these graceful insects, like squadrons of miniature 
airplanes, waging inesssant war upon the besieging mosquitoes. Tt is 
not posible within the limits of this paper to speak of the early 
aquatic stages of these insects and their transformations. Aten 
tion bas been called in connection with the Bromelinces to the fact 
that in tropical America there are certain species which lay their 
‘eggs and undergo their transformations from the larval stage to the 
perfect insect in the water collected by the leaves of epiphytal plants 
of that family, Tn this connection the reader is referred to the recent 
work of the Calverts on the natural history of Costa Rica* Some 
of the species shown in the illustration are quite widely distributed, 
but Gynacantha nervosa, the largest of the collection (pl. 40, fig. 2) 
is a very rare tropical species hitherto represented among the North 
‘American Odonata of the United States National Museum by a single 
Specimen; and the dainty little demoiselle, Argiallagma minutum 
(pl. 40, fig. 4), which is even rarer, is quite new to the collection. 


MARGARODES, OR GROUND PEARLS. 


In the black soil of the forest, often in the clefts of limestone pene- 
trated by tho roots of plants, quantities of little opalescent globules 
fare sometimes found. ‘These beautiful little objects are the shells 
of Coccidae or seale insets, known as Margnrodes or ground pearls. 
"They occur also in the West Indies, on some of the islands of which 
they are strung into necklaces and made into purses. Very little is 
known concerning their life history. It was formerly thought that 
they occur on the roots of plants, but Mr. W. T. Swingle, who was 
the first to find them within the limits of the United States, in Jan- 
uary, 1895, called attention to the fact that in no case did he find 
them attached to roots, In the accompanying illustrations, plate 41 
shows a colony found by C. A. Mosier on Paradise Key, in 

Tov a dotallod account of thee Inlercning least War rater to referred to the paver 
ot da, sett eader, ented" Bilogy of the terutes of the east Ualted 
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fissures of oolitic limestone. On plate 42 are shown eysts, enlarged 6 
diameters; and on plate 43 are shown necklaces and loose ground 
pearls in the collection of the Bureau of Entomology, collected hy the 
late Prof. C. V. Riley and Mr, H. G. Hubbard in the West Indies.* 
‘This plate is reproduced from a photograph kindly furnished the 
writer by Dr. L. O. Howand, Chief of the Bureau of Entomology. 

‘The family Coceidae, to which these interesting ground pearls 
belong, includes some very pernicious as well as some very valuable 
species, The former, known as scale insects, do great injury to fruit 
trees and other plants. Among the latter are several which are the 
sourees of valuable dyes and lncs: the Mexican cochineal, which has 
become domesticated and is reared on certain species of Cacti; the 
classic kermes of the Old World, from which “crimson ” (carmesin) 
takes its name and which was used for dyeing the curtains of the 
Jewish tabernacle; the “scarlet grains” of Poland, gathered from 
the roots of Scleranthus perennis; another species, infesting the roots 
of Sanguisorba sanguisorba, used by the Moors as a source of a 
beautiful rose color with which they dye fabries of wool and silk; 
the Asiatic Inc insects, which produce commercial lac, from which 
shell-lac, sealing wax, and Inc dyes and certain lake pigments are 
derived. It is interesting to note that among the principal trees 
infested by these lac insects are certain species of Ficus; and that 
the Ficus aurea, the strangling fig of Paradise Key, is also infested 
by a Coceus, which Mr. Harold Morrison of the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board has identified as Cocoue elongatus. An attempt might 
be made to introduce lac insects from India into southern Florida, 
to see if they would thrive on the native species of Ficus. 








Hvas, 


Among the Hemiptera of Paradise Key determined for the writer 
by Mr. E. H. Gibson of the Bureau of Entomology are Acrosteraum 
hilaris (pl.. 44, fig. 8), a smooth, green insect allied to our equash 
bugs; Leptoglossus phyllopus (pl. 44, fig. 7), sometimes called the 
“leaf foot”; and Metapodius femoratus (pl. 44, fig. 8), the * thick 
thigh)” which punctures fruits and sucks their juices. Less conspicu- 
ous are the brown bug, Zuschistus ictericus, and Edessa bifida, the 
latter marked on the back by a whitish U-shaped figure. To this same 
class of insects belong the various tree hoppers, some of which are of 
odd shapes, simulating thorns and other natural objects, 


ROACHES AND GRASSHOPPERS. 


Among the Orthoptera of Paradise Key, determined for the writer 
by Mr, A. N. Caudell, United States National Museum, are Furyootis 
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floridana (pl. 45, fig. 6), a large roach; Gonatista grisea (pl. 44, fig. 
6), 2 mantis resembling the “ praying mantis” of southern Europe in 
form, but differing from it in color, and distinct from it generically; 
a walking stick, Theaprotia graminis; and several grasshoppers, oF 
locusts, including Romalea microptera (pl. 44, 
fig. 10, and pl. 45, fig. +), remarkable for its 
great size and gaudy colors In addition to 
these may be mentioned a katydid, Scudderia 
texensia (pl. 44, fig. 9) and a cricket, Gryllus 
dasimilia (pl. 44, figs. 1 and 2). 

‘A large specimen of the above-named roach 
was observed on the lodge veranda in the 
process of molting. Motionless, head down- 
ward, holding on to the side of the house by 
its six feet, its shell proceeded to split and an 
exact replica of the insec gradually emerged 
from it, but it was pure white except its two 
little black eyes, which were almost concealed 
by the anterior edge of its shieldlike thorax. 
At first it was soft and helpless, but it soon 
showed signs of life, and turning about (see fig. 19) it proceeded to 
devour its cast-off shell, even to the tips of the antennse and the rigid, 
spiny, chitinized legs; so that there was not a vestige left of its old 
exoskeleton. This species, the only representative of the genus 

Eauryeotis in the United States, is confined to 
Florida and Georgia. It has ru 

‘wings and is incapable of flight. Its food con- 
sists of all kinds of organic substances, includ- 
ing textile fabries and paper. Its only defense 
is a volatile, ill-snelling substance which it 
exudes from beneath the abdomen, 

Gonatista grisea, the common mantis of the 
park, presents an admirable example of camou- 
flage; for its lichenlike mottled grayish colora- 
tion renders it almost invisible as it stations 

itself motionless on a branch or stem in wait 
Fic, 20—Boo case oy Woelf m : : ‘ 

‘casmts, Couette ort f0r its insect prey. A specimen of its peculiar 

acc, tow 4 SrECIMES egg case, or ooticca, sent to the writer by the 

Siem ga sor park warden, is shown in figure 20. Tt is al- 

a, most identical in form and structure to that 
of its European cousin, the life history of which is even more 
terrible than that of the spiders; for instead of one husband, this 
lady Bluebeard is capable of devouring seven husbands in sieces- 
sion. In this connection the reader is referred to the great work of 
Fabre, who apropos of the mantids exclaims: “Ah! les féroces 
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bates! On dit que les loups nese mangent pas entre eux. La Manto 
n'a pas ee serupule.” ‘The details of her conduct as related by him aro 
too horrible for translation. 

‘The Phasmidae, to which the walking sticks belong, are all wing- 
less insects which mimje different kinds of twigs. ‘They are slow 
‘and deliberate in their movements; they also are camoufleurs, rely- 
ing for protection upon their deceptive resemblance and in some 
cases they emit an offensive repugnatorial spray. Unlike the man- 
tids, they are exclusively herbivorous? 

Romalea microptera, the giant grasshopper already mentioned, is 
dimorphic in coloration, In the normal form the fore wings are 
bright orange dotted with black and the hind wings erimson or rose 
colored with a black border. ‘The general color of the other form is 
black or blackish. ‘The female of this species is shown on plate 45, 
figure 4, and the smaller-sized male on plate 44, figure 10. Mr. Cau- 
dell has described the means by which these insects produce their 
peculiar simmering noise, which he traces to certain spiracles on the 
side of the thorax? 


BEETLES AND THEIR ALLIES, 


Among the most interesting Coleoptera of Paradise Key identified 
by the venerable entomologist, Mr. E. A. Schwarz, of the United 
States National Museum, are Rhynohophorus crventatus (pl. 45, 
fig. 5), a large, blnek, weevil with two broad, dark red stripes on its 
thorax, and decurved snout (which gives to the genus its name), and 
tmtennw jointed like elbows and terminating in broad knobs. Tt is 
allied to the genus Calandra and breeds in freshly cut or broken 
palmettos. ‘The adult insect uses its snout not only for feeding but 
also for boring holes, into which it deposits its eggs. The larvee— 
fleshy, footless grubs, with tubercules instead of legs, and thick, 
horny, curved jaws—burrow through the freshly cut stamps and 
when about to transform to the pupa stage they envelop themselves 
in a cocoon of twisted fibers. This species, which has hitherto been 
recorded but from few localities in the United States, was collected 
in the Royal Palm State Park on May 14, 1916, by Mr. T. E. Snyder, 
of the Office of Forest Insects. 

Sharply contrasting with the above is the remarkably slender Tittle 
weevil, Brenthus anchorago (pl. 45, fig. 7). Tt has « smoothly pol- 
ished, jet black head and thorax, and its wing cases, ns seen under 
the lens, are marked with deep parallel furrows composed of minute 
punctures and ornamented with two longitudinal lines of straw color. 





‘ee Fabra J. H, Mocurs des Insectes; morceaux cholals extralts des Soucenira ew 
tomalopiguer, pp. 65-70. 

2 ee Candel, A. N., Proc. U, 8. Nattonal Museum, 20:02. 1903, 
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‘This species has an almost straight, slender snout, and its antenne 
fare not elbowed like those of the Rynchophorus, but moniliform, 
ike a necklace composed of many beads. Its life history has not been 
studied, but in a closely allied genus the females puncture the bark 
of an oak and deposit theireggs.. The larva, a cylindrical grub, with 
three pairs of legs and an anal prop leg, bores into the solid wood. 

‘Other Coleoptera collected in the park are a predatory tiger beetle, 
Cicéndéla tortuosa, dark colored above and metallic beneath; ‘a water 
seaveriger, Phithydrus nebulorua; large click beetle, Alaus oculatus, 
which has the habit of springing up suddenly when laid down on its 
back; Buprestis lineata, whose grubs are known as hammer-heads or 
flat-headed borers; Calopteron reticulatum, with broad yellow and 
black bands; several lamellicorns (Scarabaeidae), including Phileu- 
rus truncatus, Phileurus valgus, the yellowish brown vine chafer, 
Velidnota punctata; Anomala marginata Fabr., which, like the pre- 
ceding, feeds on the leaves of wild grapes; the handsome, green 
Euphoria limbalis; and Trickius delta, easily distinguished by a 
delta-shaped spot on its back several Iongicorns (Cerambycidae), 
including the twig girdler, Oncideres cingulate, the limbo 
borer, Mallodon dasystomus (determined by F. C. Craighead), and 
the very rare Euryacelis suturalis. 

In addition to the above-mentioned species the collection includes 
several small leaf beetles (Chrysomelidae), several weevils infesting 
palmetto seeds, Calandrids injurious to maize and other grasses; and 
a number of minute bark beetles (Xyleborus spp.) belonging to the 
Scolytidm, which have been deseribed by Dr. Andrew D. Hopkins 
of the Office of Forest Insects. To speak of them in detail is beyond 
the scope of the present paper. 


MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. 


The most attractive insects of the Royal Palm State Park are un- 
doubtedly the Lepidoptera. For the identification of those in his 
collection the writer is indebted to Dr. H_ G. Dyar and Mr. Carl 
Heinrich, of the Bureau of Entomology. The order to which they 
belong takes its name, Lepidoptera, from the minute scales which 
cover the wings and give them their varied and beautiful color 
patterns. On plaje 26 is shown one of these scales from the wing 
of a Papilio, or swallowtail butterfly, magnified 750 diameters; and 
on figure 21 the arrangement of these scales on a butterfly's wing, 
overlapping one another like shingles or tiles 


oTHS. 


The rarest and most interesting moth collected on Paradise Key 
is the West Indian Perigowia lusea interrupta Walker (pl. 47, fig. 1), 
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a variety of what may be called in English the “purblind hawk- 
moth.” It is of a reddish brown color, with the hind wings banded 
with a deep orange. Like many other Sphingide it feeds upon the 
nectar of flowers, about which it hovers like a humming bird, and 
thrusting its long proboscis far down into their corolla tubes. Among 
the day-flying wasp-moths are the Syntomeida ipomoeac Harris, 
which frequents morning-glories, a handsome 
species with orange-and-black banded abdo- 
men and black wings spotted with white (pl. 
44, fig. 5); and the closely allied polka-dot 
wasp-moth, Syntomeida cpilais Walker (pl. 
44, fig. 4), with the abdomen tipped with 
bright orange-red and with black wings and 
thorax spotted with white. Another wasp- 
moth of the park is the little Didasye Delae 
Grote (pl. 47, fig. 4), with orange-tufted 
abdomen and transparent windows in its 
dainty wings This exquisite insect is 
tially Floridian, and is the only species referred to the genus Didasys. 
Of much wider distribution is the beantiful little tiger moth, most. 
appropriately named by Linneus Uthetheisa bella (pl. 47, fig. 5). 
It has rose-colored hind wings bordered with black and orange red 
fore wings crossed by white bands dotted with black. Another in- 
teresting moth, belonging to the Noctuide, which fly by night, is 
Xanthopastis timais Cramer (pl. 45, figs. 1 and 2), the fore wings of 
which are a delicate rose color mottled with 
black and yellow, the hind wings of a silky 
mouse color, the thorax densely covered with 
erect black fur, the hairs of which as seen under 
the lens terminate in minute white club-shaped 
tips, and the abdomen elothed with black hairs. 
Tts gaily banded’ larvee, according to Doctor 
Dyar, feed upon “a species of lily.” Specimens E 
were collected by Mr. Thomas E. Snyder on Fra. 2—cass or tos 
Paradise Key where the adult insects have the SAN M0™", Oiketicus 
peculiar habit of resting during the daytime ‘wiscuss” "rausee 
on the tranks of royal palms, usually high above. S75, 2 zs 
the tops of the other trees of the hammock. 
‘They are most abundant below the bushy fruiting spadices of the 
palms, and from a distance look like dark specks against the smooth, 
whitish, columnar trunks. 
Last of all must be mentioned little “log-cabin worm,” Oihetious 
abboti Grote, which constructs a case of sticks like « miniature erib 
(fig. 22). Ie is un obscurely colored little moth, related. to our com. 
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mon bagworm (Theridoptoryw ephemeraeformis). ‘The lnrvee are 
sheathed in these little baskets, and the female, who is wingless 
throughout her life, never emerges, but deposits her eges in the larval 
skin which lines the basket in which she has developed. 


BUTTERFLIES, 


‘Three of the butterflies of Royal Palm State Park may be desig- 
nated the regal group: the “ monarch,” Anosia plexippus L. (pl. 48, 
fig. 2); the “queen,” Anosia Berenice Cramer (pl. 48, fig. 1); and the 
viceroy of Florida, Basilarchia floridenais Streck. (Pl. 48, fig. 3.) Of 
these the first two are closely related, but the Inst belongs to a distinct 
genus, though resembling in general appearance the monarch. Both 
the monarch and the queen are said to be avoided by birds, pre- 
dacious insects, and other inseetivorous animals on account of the ill- 
tasting, acrid, juices secreted by them, and it is believed by many 
naturalists that the viceroy imitates its royal companions, or rather 
has gradually become modified so as to resemble them, owing to the 
protection which this resemblance assures it. ‘The male of the mon- 
arch is distinguished from the female by a black scent pouch on each 
of the hind wings. It feeds upon milkweeds (Asclepiadaceae) and is 
widely distributed over the globe. The Florida viceroy resembles 
the more northerly Basiarchia archippus, but is darker colored and 
somewhat Iarger than that species. Its caterpillar, which has promi- 
nent tubercules on the back, is found upon willows (Sadie amphibia). 








EMRA BUTTERELY, 


‘The most interesting and forcign-looking of all the butterflies in 
the park is the yellow and black banded Heliconius charitonius L. 
(pl. 47, fig. 2), belonging to a tropical family, of which it is the 
only representative in the United States. Special attention has been 
called to this group by the naturalists, Alfred Russel Wallace and 
‘Thomas Belt, in connection with the phenomenon of mimicry. The 
Hieliconii are said to be avoided by insect-eating birds and other ani- 
mals, They are protected, according to Wallace, by their unpleasant, 
strong, pungent taste. Belt noticed that certain other butterflies of 
a distinct family, and even certain species of moths resembling them 
very closely, shared their immunity from attack. In “The Natural 
ist in Nicaragua” he calls attention to this fact. He tells how he 
watched certain insectivorous birds feed their young with various 
Kinds of insects including butterflies, but never in a single instance 
did he see them bring a Heliconius to their nest, though Heliconii 
were abundant in the locality where the observations were made. He 
tried to feed Heliconii to a captive monkey, who greedily ate beetles 
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and. other butterflies but the monkey could not be induced to eat 
them, When a Heliconius was given him the monkey would take it 
politely and sometimes smell it, but he would invariably drop it after 
holding it in his hand for a few minutes! ‘Tho butterflies and 
moths resembling them were also avoided; and the same was true of 
certain harmless insects resembling species provided with stings, 
‘The catorpillar of tho Zebra butterfly feeds on the Tittle passion 
flower (Passifora suberona), which is quite common in the park. It 
is interesting to noto that both the butterfly and this host plant oc 
cur in Cuba and the Lasser Antilles. In Florida the species rangos 
from the region of Indian River and the headwaters of the St. Johns 
to Cape Sable, Tt also occurs in Mexico and ranges. soulhward 
through the lowlands of Contral America. 


‘rite scr Aroatanuen, 


Calephelis caeniue L., the “little metal-mark,” is » very small 
butterfly belonging to the family Lemoniidae, and the subfamily 
Exycininae, It is of w reddish brown color on the upper side, 
brighter red.on the under side, On both the upper and the under 
sides tho wings are profusely spotted with small steely blue metallic 
markings, arranged in more or Jess transverse series, especially on 
the outer margin. _Expanse, 0.75 inch. Its life history is unknown, 
This species is common in Florida, and ranges thence northward to 
Virginia and westward to Texas? 


AMA WOTTEREL, 


The remarkable little “eoontie” butterfly of the pinelands, u: 
macus atala Poey (pl. 45, fig. 8), belongs to the family which ine 
cludes the little “blues” (Iuycaenidne), but it is larger than most of 
its members. On Paradise Key it is only an occasional visitor, but 
it occurs oh Palma-vista, in the northeast corner of the park, where 
its food plant, Zamia floridana, grows.’ According to Holland its 
carly stages await description, but Mr. EB. A. Schwarz, of the United 
States National Museum, has given un account of its life history 
with excellent illustrations. ‘The butterfly, which also occnrs in 
Cabo, is conspicnous; not only on nocount of its coloration, but also 
for its abundance. ‘The larva is of a brilliant red color, with tufted 
protuberances on ‘every segment, ‘The butterfly lays its cream-col- 
ored eggs, resembling microscopic, depressed, spineless sea-urchin 
shells, on the under side of tho leaflets und long the midrib, or 
rachis of the leaves while they are still young and tender. In akout 

Yeo Dill, Thomay, The Natoraiit to Nearagon, p. 810, ATL 


2860 Holland, The Datterdy Book, p. 223, p15, Np 10 “ace 
#8ee Illustrations of this plant, pln B1 and 53 
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10 days the eggs hatch. Two weeks later the Jarve are full grown 
‘and assume the pupa state, which lasts 9 or 10 days before the per- 
fect insect emerges,* 

‘On plate 45, figure 9, is shown the closely allied Eumacus minyas, 
which ranges from ‘Texas to Brazil, and which in all) probability 
passes its early stages on Cyendaceous plants related to Zain, 


ue NYMeHH, 


Among the other butterflies of tho parkebelonging to the subfamily 
Nymphalinae (which includes the Basilurchia described above) are 
the passion flower fritillary, Dione (Agraulis vanillac) Le (pl. 49, 
fig. 1), tawny and black above, with « few white dots, and beautifully 
spotted beneath with silver; the handsome peacock butterfly, or 
“buckeye,” Junonia ooenia Hihner (pl. 47, fig. 7), which is said to 
bo'very piignacions toward other species; the white peacock, Anartia 
jatrophao L. (pl. AT, fig, 6),  faded-looking tropical species whose 
‘early stages have not yet been described; the dingy peacock, Zunica 
tatila (pl. 47, fig. 8), a dark-colored butterfly, with white spots and 
metallic, blue reflections on the upper surface of the-wings and rows 
‘of many little eyes dimly visible on the under surfaces and the portia, 
Anaea (Pyrrhanaca) portia Fabr. (pl. 49, fig. 3), a handsome species 
essentially tropical in its distribution, of = rich garnet color above 
and laved with yellow on the under surface of its fore wings. 








‘ene CLP, 


‘Those fod in the park include the cloudless sulphur, Catopsilia 
eubule Le (pl 49, fig. 2 and fig. 5), the large orange sulphur, Catop~ 
rilia agarithe mavina Neu. (pl. 49, fig. 4), which pass their early 
stages on. cassia plants, and the little cassia sulphur, Zurema (Ter 
ias) cuterpe Menctries (pl. 50, fig. 8), In addition to these may be 
mentioned the “Florida white,” achyris ilaire Godart, the male of 
which has the hind wings on the under side of a very pale saffron 
color. 


aWwALLoW TAIL 


Among the swallowtails of the park is the magnificent Papilio 
oresphonates Cramer (pl. 50, fig. 2), the larva of which is usually 
called “orange-puppy” from its habit of feeding on citrus trees. 
Here it is found on tho native wild lime, Zanthorylum Fagara, a 
shrub or small tree botanically allied to Citrus, which has its foliage 
dotted with minute aromatic oil glands. ‘The butterfly has brown 
wings banded with bright yellow, and closely resembles Papitio 








Tee Sebwars, EA Notes on Humacwa atala, Insect Life, vol. 1, pp. 37-40. 1888, 
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thos of southern Texas. In southern Florida great damage is some- 
times done to the orange groves by the caterpillar. Another beauti- 
ful swallowtail is Papitio palamedes Drury (pl. 50, fig. 4), which in 
its early stages feeds on the leaves of various bay trees; not only. on 
those of the swamp bay (Tamala pubeicons), belonging to the Laurel 
family, but also on the foliage of the sweet bay (Magnolia glauca), 
which belongs to a very distinct family, but is aromatically fragrant 
like the laurels, or true bays, 

Among the more sober-colored butterflies of the park are two so- 
called skippers, Pamphila ocola (Prenes oodla, Edwards), the life 
history of which has not been studied, and the swallow-tailed Euda. 
mus proteus L. (pl. 50, fig. 1), the eaterpillar of which feeds upon 
Jeguminoswe and makes a rude nest for itself by drawing the edges 
of leaves together with strands of sill: after having cut slits in them, 
By the farmers it is appropriately called the bean leaf roller, and 
is regarded us a pest, 

ANTS, WASPS, AND BEES, 


The hymenoptera of Paradise Key were kindly identified for the 

by Mr, J. ©. Crawford and Mr. S. A. Rohwer, of the United 
‘States National Museum, and Mr. H. L. Viereck, of the United States 
Biological Survey. Several of the most remarkable species are 
shown on plate 51. 





ANTS, 


The carpenter ant, Camponotus (Myrmothriz) abdominalis, rep- 
resented in Parudise Key by the subspecies floridanus (pl. 51, fe. 2), 
miuist hnve come into Florida from the West Indies Like ite nearest 
relatives, this ant makes tunnels or galleries in dead wood, and, like 
other true Formicide, its colonies consist of several distinct forms or 
castes; in nddition to males, females, and workers,  lnrge-headed 
caste usually called soldiers. As in the termites, females and males 
are winged, while tho workers and soldiers are wingless. Comstock, 
who has studied the habits of tho closely allied carpenter ant (Campo. 
notus pennsylvanicus) of the eastern United States, describes the 
nuptial fight of tho males and females. Very soon after the honey. 
moon the male dies; and the pregnant female, tearing off her owe 
‘wings, for which she has no further use, proceeds to form n now 
colony very much after the manner of the bumblebees and social 
wasps, On many occasions Comstock found a female carpenter ant 
ina small cleared space beneath the bark of a dead tree or log, either 
lori or accompanied by exes, larva, or small workers. Usually the 
females are styled “queens,” but this name is hardly applicable to 
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those of ants, ‘They are simply the mothers of their colonies. Sey- 
eral of them may live together in perfect: harmony, unlike the jealous 
queen bee, who suffers no rival to her throne, 
But, if not really a queen, the mother ant is 
treated with queenly consideration by her chil- 
dren, who feed her, care for her gus ns soon as 
she lays them, and administer to all her wants 
Tn addition to the species just described is 
form of the widely spread Camponotus macu- 
Yatus, which occurs on every continent and 
many islands and is divided into a number of 
well-marked varieties, or subspecies; a small 
stinging ant (Pseudomyrma gracitis?) closely 
allied to tropical American species inhabiting 
the hollow thorns of bull-horn Acacias; and the "2, 2% Sess on sor 
tiny, yellowish “ Pharaoh's ant” (Aonomorium — ormes ixvanen nx rai 
pharaonis) which is 50 often a pest on board ANE tw. | wasrs, 


- , Cheyte apes aL Sa. 
ship as well as in houses. om 


POTTER WASPS AND JEWEL Wass, 


On the framework of the lodge veranda, outside the copper gauze, 
there were « number of little wasp nests resembling miniature ollas, 
or earthenware decanters. ‘Theso were the work of a slender-wajsted, 

Diack and yellow insect belonging to the genus 
Eumenes. Some of the nests were grouped in 
vertical rows (fig. 23), while others were soli- 
tary, closely resembling similar nests fond on 
the stems of marsh plants in the adjoining 
Everglades (pl.61,fig.11). On opening someot 
the little ollas the remains of insoct larvie with 
ae which they had been stored were found, but ac- 

iiumene io, weer companying these, instead of a baby Eumenes, a 

sonia rem Sesrs ox beautiful, little, jewellike wasp (Chrysia sp.) 

fuix iaven. “yao Was found; in some cases of a brilliant. sap- 

(re cueer@ ss phire luster, in others an emerald green (pl. 

ee “51, fig. 12). Specimens of these little insects 

caught near the nests, immediately rolled them- 
selves up like miniature armadillos. Under the lens their brillant 
surface was found to be minutely and regularly pitted, each concave 
pit reflecting a brightly colored light, causing the insect to shine with 
exquisite luster. On plate 52 three specimens from Paradise Key are 
shown, enlarged 6 diameters, One of them is rolled up for defense as 
described. ‘The abdomen is somewhat concave on the under side, 
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and is bent under the thorax when the insect rolls itself up. In 
its parasitic habits it resembles the ichneumons. On discovering the 
nest of a potter wasp it waits until the potter (fig. 24) is absent; 
then the little raseal, not caring to make a nest of its own, deposits 
its egg in the potter’s nest. Sometimes it is surprised in the act, and 
the indignant potter attacks it, but it rolls itself up into a ball, rely- 
ing upon its metallic armor for protection, and the only damage it 
can suffer is the loss of its projecting wings. St. Fargeau observed 
1a bee, who bad surprised one of these little robbers flagrante delicto, 
bite off its four wings; but she did not thereby save her young, for 
a8 soon as she was gone the wingless Chrysis crawled into the nest 
tnd deposited its eggs. Tt is on account of this habit that the chrys- 
ids aro called cuckoo flies. ‘The Germans call them yoldiwespen 

(gold wasps), for some of the European species 
have a golden luster. To the writer the name 
+ jewel wasps” seems most appropriate. At 
least two species were collected in Royal Palm 
State Park, one belonging to the section Tet- 
rachrysis, and the other, identified by Mr. S. A. 
Rohwer as Chrysis pareula (pl. 51, fig. 13), 
belonging to the section Trichrysis. ‘On being 
shown one of the clay nests above deseribed, 
Mr. John Peabody Harrington of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology at once recognized its 
resemblance in form to certain vessels of earthenware used by the 
Diegueno Indians of southern California as receptacles for the ashes 
of their cremated dead. 


miter PARASITIC Wasrs, 

















Closely allied to the potter wasps, but somewhat less elegant in 
form, are the solitary wasps of the genus Odynerus, which construct 
cells of mud in tubular cavities and store them with small cater- 
pillars for their own larve to feed upon. On the island of Guam 
a certain species of this genus was very abundant, filling with its 
cells empty cartridge cases, rolled-up magazines or newspapers left 
lying about, the hollow internodes of bamboos, and even gun barrels. 
Tn each cell examined the writer found a small, green caterpillar, 
which had been stupefied but not killed by the insect's sting. ‘The 
Jarve of the Odyneras in eating their animal food are much more 
uctive than those of pollen-feeding insects, continning to turn their 
lieads from side to side and living for some time after having been 
taken from their cells* One of the species collected on Paradise Key 
was identified by Rohwer as Odynerus quadrisectus (fig. 25), 








Tee Safer, W. H, The Usful Plants of the Iiland of Guam Contr, 
‘National Herbartum, 9:92. 1006. alla 
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pretty insect, somewhat like a yellowjacket, marked with four trans- 
verse yellow bands. 
Campsomeris quadrimaculatus, the largest wasp of the park (pl. 
51, fig. 7), takes its name from four bright yellow spots on its abdo- 
men, This insect makes no nest, but burrows in the earth in search 
of grubs of beetles and other larva, in which it deposits its eggs. 
Contrasting with it in size is a square-headed little solitary wasp, 
Hypoctabo decemmaculatua (pl. 51, fig. 3), which stores. its cells 
with small insects, Smaller than this are Pristoulacus floridanus 
(pl. 51, fig. 5), belonging to the ensign flies (Evaniidae), and a cer- 
tain unidentified Braconid belonging to the genus Heterospilus, many 
individuals of which were found in the burrow of a borer. 


OKNETS AND tUD AUIS. 


A collection of Hymenoptera received from Mr. C, A. Mosier in 
‘March, 1918, included several hornets, mud daubers, and solitary 
wasps, kindly determined for the writer by Mr. H. L. Viereck, 
Among the hornets, or social wasps, were Polistes rubiginosus, of 
reddish-brown color, which constructs unprotected nests resembling 
honeycomb in sheltered places, and Polistes annwlaris, somewhat 
smaller and darker colored, which ranges as far north as New Jersey. 
Among the mud daubers were Scelephron comentarius, a widely di 
tributed species with very slender-pediceled abdomen, and legs 
rieguted with yellow; the dark, steel-blue Chalybion coerulowm; the 
“thread waist” mud wasp, Sphex vulgaris, with the upper part of 
the abdomen adjoining the threadlike pedicel orange-colored; and 
the little slender Tryporylon collinum, devoid of yellow bands on 
the abdomen, many of whose close allies store their cells with small 
spiders or insects, In addition to these there was a rare little soli- 
tary wasp, Zethus (Didymogastra) poeyi, with its abdomen sepa- 
rated from the thorax by a fusiform or pear-shaped peduncle, and 
with narrow wings directed backward but not overlapping. 











EES AND THEIR ALLIES. 


Among the bees collected on Paradise Key the following have been 
identified by My. Crawford : Bombua pennsyloanicus, a widely spread 
bumblebee (pl. 51, figs 8, 9, 10); Xylocopa micans Fabr., a car- 
penter bee, which excavates galleries in dry wood (pl. 51, fig. 1); 
several leaf cutters, including the rare Megachile pollicaris Say 
(pl. 51, fig. 4); a parasitic cuckoo bee (Coelioxys); and a metallic, 
green jewel bee (Augochlora) which digs burrows in the ground, 

Perhaps the most interesting of all these are the leaf cutters be- 
longing to the genus Megachile (pl. 51, fig. 4). These are the in- 
sects which cut circular disks from leaves with which to line their 
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nests, Some of them are carpenters as well as leaf cutters, and exca- 
vate tunnels in wood before cutting the disks. ‘The lined tube, 
‘usually rounded at the bottom, is partially filled with a paste of pol- 
Jen and nectar, upon which the egg is deposited and the hole is then 
stopped up with circular leaf disks a little greater in diameter than 
the tube itself Like the provident potter wasps the leaf utter bees 
‘also have their enemies; the nests so carefully prepared for their 
tender offspring are infested by cuckoo bees, belonging to the genus 
Coslioxys, This genus is ropresented in the author's collection by 
throo specimens of Cocliorye dotichor Fox (pl. 61, fig, 6), collected 
on Paradise Key by Mr, Mosier. 


PLIES, 





‘The Diptera of Paradiso Key include many groups zoologically 
related bub with very diverse habits: mosquitoes; horseflies and decr 
flies, which not only attack animals but which even pursue automo- 
Liles for miles; robber flies, which catch their insect prey on’ the 
ring; flower flios, which feed on nectar and pollen; parasitie tuchina 
flies, which lay their eggs on living insects; and carrion-vating flesh 
flies, 





osquiToxs, 





‘Acites niger, the most common snosquito in the vicinity of the park 
is congenoric with the yellow-fever mosquito (Adee cnlopus), but 
it has never beon known to communicate malignant disease, Its 
hito, though painful, is not nearly so severe as that of certain other 
species, and. is not followed by unpleasant consequences, Volatile 
aromatic oils rubbed on the faco, neck, and other exposed parts yield 
temporary protection from their attacks, and campers resort to the 
tuse of smudges for smoking them out of their tents.’ The writer has 
already referred to the part played by dragon flies in the destruction 
‘of mosquitoes. Their aquatic larva furnish food for young fishes, 
Some of the species undoubtedly deposit their eggs in the water 
reservoirs of the epipthytic Bromelinds already described. 

‘A. popular account of the mosquitoes of Florida was published by 
Dr. Hiram Byrd, of the Floride State Board of Health, in the Medi- 
cal News, June 10, 1905. 

‘Among the mosquitoes from Royal Palm State Park determined 
by Door Dyar are Wyeomyia antoinetta, W. mitchelli, Culea 

, 0. peceator, Prorophora postioatus, P, floridensis, Acies niger, 
already meritioned, A. injfrmatus, A. sollicitans, Anopheles quadri. 
maculatus, and A. ericians, 


Fee ee a ner wes oc ace 
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For a systematic treatment of the group the reader 1s referred to 
the monumental work of Howard, Dyar, and Knab, “Monograph of 
the Mosquitoes of North and Central America and the West Indies,” 
published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1912 to 1917. 


‘HORSEFLIES AND DERE FLIPS, 


While sitting on the lodge veranda our attention was frequently 
attracted by passing teams, the horses of which were attended by 
boys whose business it was to protect them from the attacks of 
inseots; from mosquitoes, I at first thought, but from horseflies, T 
was told by Mr, Mosier, ‘These flies aro very annoying in southern 
Florida, not only to horses and other animals but to human beings 
aswell, The largest of them all, a magnificent emerald-eyed insect, 
called by the Seminole Indians ehilloo-o-dono, is Tabanus americans 
(pl. 45, fig. 3), the interesting nupital flight of whieh has been re- 
cently described by Mr, Thomas B, Snyder, of the Office of Forest: 
Entomology, United States Department of Agriculture,* 

‘Amopg the other horseflies collected on Paradise Key by Mr. . 
Snyder were Tadanus trijunctus Walker (pl. 53, fig. 2), 7. melano- 
corus Wied., and 7, Uineola Fabr. Mr. Snyder found 7. trijunotus 
very common from Hobs Sound to Paradise Key, often flying after 
automobiles and railway trains; s0 annoying is it to painters and 
other workmen that they have to protect. themselves from it by 
means of portable smudges, Of 7. Zineola he says that it is such a 
pest in some localities that horses and mules have to be protected 
from it by gunny sacking with holes cut for the eyes, ‘Thus gro- 
tesquely clothed they suggest the mounts of the Ku-Klux Klan, 
Among the deer flies, belonging to the genus Chrysops, much smaller 
and more brightly colored than the horseflies, but equally blood- 
thirsty, were two species, CArysope flavidus (pl. 63, fig. 6) and Chry- 
sop plangens, both of which aro pretty widely distributed in the 
eastern United States, Their predacious larva, like those of Ta- 
banus, live in water, in mud, or under stones, and feed upon water 
‘nails and soft-bodied insects, 





‘OvInER DIPTERA PROM PARADISE KEY. 


‘The soldier fly, Hermatioa. iltucena, shown on plate 58, figure 9, lays 
its eggs iu decaying orgunie matter. Among the Syrphidae, or flower 
flies, are the little Ocyptamue fuscipennia (pl. bth fig. 1), Hrixtalue 
winetorum (pl. 58; fig. 4)  Eristalus albifrone,and Meromacrus aoutua, 
These insects, called “hover flies” by the English, from their habit 
of hovering over flowers, feed on nectar und pollen. The larve 





* fice Sesder, Thomas 1, Notes on horeeflen ax a pest in svuthern Ploride, roe, Ene 
tamological Soc. of Wash.,"18:208, 1916 
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‘of some of the species have w long, caudal appendage and are hence 
called “rat-tailed maggots.” One peculiar larva collected by Mr. 
Mosier, the park warden, was referred to the genus Microdon by 
Mr. C. 7. Greene, who says that it differs from all allied lurve in 
the collections of the Museum in the peculiar form of its spiracles. 

"The wasplike Midas fly, Mydas clavatus (pl. 53, fig. 5), which has 
a golden band across its abdomen, takes its generic name from the 
Phrygian king Midas, concerning whom the legend relates that 
everything he touched was transformed to gold. Like the robber 
fies (Asilidac) it eatches and devours other flying insects, Tts larva. 
is also carnivorous, subsisting mainly on the grubs of beetles. 
Archytas hystrie (pl. 88, fig. 8) is a stout tachina fly, somewhat 
resembling x bluebottle, but with a glossy brown body sot with short 
stiff hairs. It lays its eggs on living: insects, principally on caterpil- 
lars. Last of all may be mentioned the terrible little screw-worm fly, 
Chrysomyia macellaria (pl. 08, fig. 7), with a reddish brown face, a 
steal blue thorax, and a short, broad, black abdomen, which lays its 
‘eggs in wounds, or in the nostrils of living animals, Tt has even 
been known to deposit its eggs in the nostrils of human beings sleep- 
ing out of doors, but this is a rare occurrence. ‘The eggs soon hate, 
and the larver, called “scrow worms,” ent away the flesh of the inner 
nose and pharynx, eausing intense pain and sometimes death, ‘This 
Tittle fly causes little trouble in tho Southeastern States, but in the 
Southwest it is a serious pest, infesting cattle, hogs, and other 
Momestic animals, Some times it lays its eggs in the navels of 
now-horn calves.* 

PIsHES, 


‘The Evorglade fishes in tho vicinity of Royal Palm Stato Park 
have never been systematically collected. ‘The highway from the 
park to Cape Sable now under construction has a canal bordering 
it, formed by the removal of material for the roadbed. ‘The digging 
is accomplished by a dredge, the parts of which were brought from 
‘Miami on trucks and assembled in the canal, This eanal is already 
well stocked with fishes which can be easily observed from the road. 
{Phe fish fauna should be studied before the canal reaches the ocean 
for many marine fishes will undoubtedly make their way up the 
anal and will destroy existing conditions, which may possibly lead 
to the destruction of some of the existing species. Among them are 
tho alligator gar and mudfish, allied to the ancient gnnoids: a bull- 
head catfish; three or four minnows, or shiners (Cyprinidae) ; rare 
Everglade killifishes, somo of which bring forth their young alive; 
sunfishes, or so-called breams; and the widely distributed, hig-mouth 
bass, or “trout.” 


Vee Farmers” Bull, p. 
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THE ALLIGATOR GAR, LRFISOSTEUS TRISTORCHTUS. 


‘This is a voracious fish remarkable for its armor plating of enam- 
eled rhomboid seales. The nccompanying illustration (fig. 26) was 
made from a field sketch by Master Stewart Loveland, of Home- 
stead, of specimen 25 inches long, weighing 3 pounds, speared by 
him near Paradise Key. This species sometimes reaches enormous 
dimensions. A specimen in the State Museum at Springfield, THli- 
nois, is 7 feet 2 inches long, It is widely distributed in streams flow- 
ing into the Gulf of Mexico, and also occurs in the fresh waters of 
Cuba. Many stories have been told of its ferocious nature and un- 
‘canny habits; it takes the place of the predacious sharks in the fresh 
waters of our country. Although it does not rank high as a food fish, 
it is sold in the markets of Tampico, Mexico, and other Gulf ports, 

‘Tho family to which the alligator gar belongs (Lepisosteldae) is 
essentially American, like the mudfish (Amia) to be described be- 





‘Pio, 20,—AcitoaTon OAK, Leploontens tristocchs, WHOM A vinLD WRRECHE OY SrewARr 
ToentaND OF APRCIMeX SPANRD BY MM MEAN Panapint Kex, OMBALXTIE XAT, 





low. Fossil species of the genus, however, are found in the Eocene 
of Europe as well as in that of America. 


THE MUDFISH, OR DOGFISH, AMIA CALVA, 





‘This species is found in swamps, lakes, and rivers bérdering the 
Gulf of Mexico, extending up the Mississippi and its tributaries as 
far north as the Great Lake region. It is especially abundant, in 
swatnps and sluggish waters abounding in aquatic vegetation, prefer- 
ring rather shallow water, and feeding principally at night. Gamy 
and voracious, it is “one of the hardest fighters that ever took the 
hook.” Tt frequently comes to the surface to breathe, especially in 
stagnant water; and ean be kept in a rain barrel for a long tine 
without change of water, It is said to survive periods of drought 
by burying itself in the mud. ‘The malo builds the nest and guards 
it after the eggs are laid; he is a good father, even accompanying 
and protecting the schools of young after they leave the nest. Tt is 
not highly esteemed for food, but is often eaten in the South. The 
mudfish is chiefly interesting on account. of its close resemblance 
to ancient types of ganoid fishes. It is the only surviving relative 
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of a once large family represented by numerous fossils from the 
Jurassic of France and Bavaria and the Eocene of Europe and 
North America, 5 


OTHER FISHES OF THE XVERGLADES. 


‘The catfish caught in the slongh near Paradise Key is in all prob- 
ability Ameiurus nebulosus, a species which has been collected in 
Little River, a short distance north of Miami, Among the Cyprin- 
idae are the golden shiner, Adrants roseus, a tiny species, only 24 
inches long when fully grown, which takes its name from the rosy 
color of the fins, iris, and snout of the make. Among the killifishes 
(Poeciliidae) of southern Florida, which are to be expected from the 
vicinity of Royal Palm State Park, are several species of Fundulus, 
Some of which do not exceed 2 inches in length when fully grown; 
the viviparons “top minnow,” Gambusia affinés, which lives mostly 
on eurface insects; the “least fish,” Heterundria formosa, abundant 
in swamps and ditches near Miami and Little River, the adult female 
of which is only an inch long, and the male three-quarters of an inchs 
Jordanella floridae, also common in the swamps of Florida; and 
perhaps Mollienisia ongipinna, the male of which is remarkable for 
his handsome dorsal fin. Among the sunfishes (Centrarchidae) 
which certainly occur in the Royal Palm State Park, are the so- 
called blue bream, or bluegill, Lepomis incisor (Lepomis pallidua 
Jordan), and Lepomis holbrooki (Eupomotia holbrooki Jord. and 
Everm.). A beautiful illustration in colors of the former is pub- 
lished in the Fishes of North Carolina, by Dr. Hugh M. Smith, 
United States Cominissioner of Fisheries, who pays it the following 
tribute: 

‘This ts the largest ani finest Of the sunfshex. Tt attaine a lens 
14 tnehes antl A welght of a pond and a half, and when full gro 
magnificent species. AS a gaune and food fish it stands high. * © = 














‘name of Zabrua pallidus upplied to it; but a close examination of Mitehill 
escription shows that It could not have been intended for this species, and 
furthermore the bluegill s unknown tn the locality. from which the type ot 
pallidus came. The earllest available name Is incisor of Covler nud Velen 
clennes? 

Drawings of both Lepomis incisor and L. holbrooki were made for 
the writer by Master Stewart Loveland of Homestead, who eaught 
them in the slough near Paradise Key. 


BIG-MOUTHED nAsé, oR TROUT. 


‘This species, known scientifically ns Mfioropterus ealmoiles, is the 
Jargest and most important of the fresh-water basses, and is a fine 








Tee North Caroiina Geological and Eeonomlc Survey, vol 2, pm 54% yh, 100. 
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food and game fish. According to Dr: Hugh M. Smith, who figures 
it in the work above cited— 

Te Inbabits more slugzish and warmer waters than the other species, and 
thrives under more extreme conditions of enviroament and temperature, 
s+ + It reaches its maximum weight in Florida, where examples weigh: 
Ing as mach 48 20 to 25 pounds have been taken in lakes 

After deseribing its nesting habits and the solicitons care of the 
newly hatetied young by the parents, Doctor Smith continues: 

‘The food of the young fsh consist of minute animaals—crustacea, Insects, 
fete. Ata very early period, however, they begin to prey on thelr smaller 
brothers, and this cannibalism continues after they become adults, ‘The larger 
fish are very voracious and aggressive feolers, taking all kinds of fish as well 
fas small murmmals, frogs, tadpoles, snakes, worms, tnsects, and also vegetable 
matter? 

PROGS AND TOADS, 


In the forest of Paradise Key two little tree frogs abound; and the 
neighboring sloughs and marshes are inhabited by a beautiful, 
spotted leopard frog and a green bullfrog. 


TREE FROOS. 


‘While sitting on the sereened veranda of the park lodge, besieged 
by clouds of mosquitoes, the attention of the writer was attracted 
by a number of diminutive tree frogs, some of 
them green, others brownish, on the outside of 
the copper-wire gauze. Ono of the smallest, 
whose body was seareely bigger than a dime, 
made a sudden spring and canght 2 mosquito, 
Against the bright sky his little body was alk 5 4. 
most. diaphanons and a dark speck could be "Yiyis agama, wane 
seen in his stomach; it was the mosquito he had 40s trcnskior was. 
just swallowed. After another successful catch 72" gt, wonarrmns 
there were two specks, and continuing his good 7% Sects or row 
work the little creature soon had his stomach : 
comfortably full. Then he folded his little arms close to his body 
and went to sleep. Closer examination showed that there were two 
species of these little frogs, the second distinguished from the one 
first noticed by Iateral metallic bands. Aleoholic specimens were 
identified by Dr. Leonhard Stejneger as Hylo wpuirrela (Bi. 27) and 
Hyla cinerea, respectively. 

Tate wsdl Gach tho clea tate wate! cuaseapnly Seed eta tp 
eaves from which they could searcely be distingnished, and at 
Homestead, while awaiting transportation to the park, the writer 








+ Seo North Carolina Geological and Heoomle Survey, val. 2, p. 247. 1907. 
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noticed a number of them on flowering Datura, in a funnel-shaped 
corolla of which one of them had established itself as a desirable sta- 
tion for securing his insect food. 


MARSHE FROGS. 


Tho leopard frog of Royal Palm State Park, Rana sphenocephala 
Cope, regarded by Doctor Stejneger as a variety of our well-known 
Rana pipiens, is beautifully figured by Miss Dickerson in her Frog 
Book. To this species Miss Dickerson pays the following tribute: 

‘The southern leopard trog 18 perhaps the most beautiful frog tn North 
‘America, It bas not the delfeate modest beanty of the wood frog, but It has 
‘istinetion of form, rchuis of exloring, and Intrlency of color patterns, Tt has 
tot, like the wood frog, an expression Indieating gentleness and tameness, Th 
‘toad, a creature extremely alert and WIM, possessing great powers of activity, 
fs seen in the unusually large eyes and in the attentive prime of the slender 
holy. + 7 * ‘The male, Rana spherocephala, has large vocal pouches, one 
At euch side, above the arm, These frogs are wild and active, ‘They leap 
Tong distances, and are difieult to eatch, ‘The species is evidently a very distinct 
‘one, not Intergrading with Rana pipiens, but holding its own with the latter 
frog in the sume localities tn the southern part of the United States! 

‘The Florida bullfrog, Rana grylio Stejneger, is also described and 
figured by Miss Dickerson, who designates it as “a beantiful frog, 
very retiring and thoroughly aquatic in habit.” It is usually of a 
vivid metallic green on the head and shoulders and olive on the pos- 
terior portion of its body, with a pointed head, bulging eyes, the 
ears of the male remarkably large and conspicuous, spheroid in 
shape, and of an Grange-brown color with » green center, and the 
throat a bright yellow. Itis probably this species which is common 
in the slough near Paradise Key, living among the dense aquatic 
vegetation among which it seeks refuge when disturbed. Miss Dick- 
erson compares the sounds which it produces to “the grunting of a 
herd of pigs,” thus differing from the familiar bass notes of the 
common bullfrog 

REPTILES, 


‘TURTLES. 


Among the turtles of Royal Palm State Park is a large terrestrial 
box tortoise, a living specimen of which was received from the park 
warden, ‘This was determined as Terrapene major (Cistudo major 
Agassiz), by Dr. Leonhard Stejneger, of the United States National 
Museum, to whom the writer is indebted for much information re- 
garding the batrachians and reptiles of the region here considered. 








¥ See Dickerson, Mary C., The Frog Book, pp. 180-188 1900 
"Dickerson, op. et, 240 to 228, pla. 85 and 8. 
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An aquatic turtle, collected by Mr. Arthur H. Howell, proved to be 
Pacudeneys floridana, belonging to the group of river turtles. In 
addition to these Mr. Mosier reports the following species from the” 
park: A snapping turtle, a soft-shelled or leather-backed turtle, a 
small water turile with conspicuous red markings beneath, and a 
large, hard-shelled, water turtle, which is very good to eat. The 
well-known gopher of Florida, Gopherus polyphemus, so common on 
sand dunes near the coast, does not occur in the park, 





ALLIGATORS. 


Alligator missiseippiensia is not uncommon in the slough at the 
eastern entrance to the park. During the writer’s visit its bellowing 
could be distinctly heard from the lodge, especially in the early 
morning. These huge animals are not at all dangerous, but will 
flee at the sight of a man and will not show fight: unless brought to 
bay. Young alligators feed mostly on fishes, frogs, and inseets; the 
older ones also catch waterfowl and unwary mammals which come 
within reach. ‘They drown their prey by holding it under water, 
but in order to swallow it they must raise their head above the sur- 
face. Alligators’ eggs, which are about as large us those of a hen, 
but oblong in shape, ure eaten in many parts of the South. ‘They are 
nutritious and are as good as turtles’ eggs ‘The young when hatched 
are about § inches long. Though they do not appear to thrive in 
captivity when brought north, they develop rapidly in their native 
surroundings. 

In addition to the alligator there is true crocodile in southern 
Florida, but it does not oceur near the park. ‘This animal, called by 
aoologists Crocoditia acutur, is closely related to C. widgaris, the 
man-eating crocodile of Africa which was worshipped by the ancient 
Egyptians and took part in their religious pageants and processions, 
Tt is easily distinguished from the alligator by its narrower head 
and pointed snout. Specimens 11 or 12 fect long are not rare, and it 
sometimes reaches the length of 14 feet. Its range extends from 
Lake Worth to Cape Sable. South of the United States it ranges 
from central Mexico to Ecuador and the West Tndies, Though 
showing vieious propensities in captivity it is naturally timid in its 
wild state. 

‘The sight of a child will send a 12-foot specimen rashing from {ts basking 
place for the water, and! a man may even bathe with safety In rivers frequented 
‘by the mpecten? 

azanos. 


Sharply contrasted with the giant saurian of the swamps are the 
little terrestinl lizards commonly called skinks and chameleons. The 


* See Ditmars, I. T, The Reptile Book, pp. B0-01. 1007, 
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Florida skink, Plestiodon egregiua, is only 34 or 4 inches when fully 
grown. Its body is cylindrical und slender, almost wormlike, with 
* small, weak limbs. It is of an olive or reddish brown color with four, 
equidistant, longitudinal stripes margined with obscure dotted lines. 
‘The so-called chameleon, Anolis carolinensis, takes its common 
name from its changing color, It is not related to the true 
chameleons of the Old World so often celebrated in fabulous stories, 
but belongs to the iguana family and bears a superficial resemblance 
to a miniature alligator. Specimens of this little animal were seen 
‘on the screened veranda of the purk lodge running about with ease 
upon the vertical walls and even on the ceiling, to which it adhered 
by means of its peculiar, padded toes, while it was busily engaged in 
catching mosquitoes and other insects. In its habits it reminded the 
writer of the geckos so common in dwellings on the island of Guam. 
‘Mr, Snyder states that they aro very active in the woods when the 
tormites swarm, devouring them in great quantities, Sometimes it 
assumes a dull, brown color, at other times a vivid green. ‘The males 
have a throat pouch which they inflate, while uttering a peculiar 
sound very much like thut of a baby alligator, and they have a way 
-of nodding their head that is odd and comical. Unlike the little 
treo frogs frequenting the veranda, these little animals wore very 
timid, and quickly escaped when attempts, were made to eaptury 
them, 








SNAKES, 


Among the harmless snakes of the park are two garter snakes; 
Thanmophis sirtatis, with three, yellow, longitudinal stripes and the 
more slender Thamnophis sackeni, with two, loug, lateral stripes and 
the beginning of a short median stripe on the buck of the neck, 
Both of these species are semiaquatic, subsisting upon frogs and 
fishes as well as earthworms and toads; and they bring forth their 
young alive. ‘Two water snakes are found in the sloughs and pools 
of the Everglades: the “spotted belly” Natriz fasciata, sometimes 
erroneously called a moccasin, but easily distinguished from tho 
Poisonous water moveasin by its yellowish white abdomen spotted 
with bright red blotches and clouded spots of black and gray; and 
the so-called green water snake, Vatria cyclopion, with an unspotted, 
yellowish abdomen and yellow lips. Both of these species are harm. 
less, but they simulate poisonous species by flattening themselves out 
and assuming a threatening attitude when cornered. : 

Among the racers or black snakes ig the well-known gopher snake, 
Drymarchon corais couperi, a variety of the large tropical American 
D. corais, sometimes 8 or 10 feet long, with a highly polished, blue- 
black body, which has given it the name of indigo snake in cortain 
localities. It has a gentle disposition und often lives about houses 
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in a semidomesticated state, subsisting principally on rats and mice. 
Children sometimes pick it up, and it seems to enjoy being petted, 
A fine, large specimen of this snake greeted the writer at the door 
of the lodge, when he alighted from the automobile which conveyed 
him to the park. ‘The park warden gave a vivid description of the 
mating of a pair, in which both the male and female strutted in 
front of each other, as though trying to show off to the best ad- 
vantage. Closely allied to this species is the black racer, Coluber 
constrictor, which does not kill its prey by squeezing, as commonly 
believed, but is a constrictor only in name, Both of these snakes are 
oviparous, the shell of the egg of the lnttor being white and tough and 
sprinkled with grains resembling coarse salt, Both species have tho 
reputation of charming birds and small rodents, but. this power is 
quite imaginary. The two 5] are easily distinguished, the 
gopher snake by its glossy body and reddish brown throat, chin, and 
upper lip plates, and the black racer by its dull slaty luster and 
milky white throat md chin, ‘The closely allied coachwhip, or whip 
snake, Coluber flagellum, differs from the two preceding species in 
having a nasty, irritable disposition, and will not submit to boing 
handled. Its body is slender, of a black or brown color above, be- 
coming lighter toward the tail, and the under surfaco white, with the 
plates of the throat clouded along the edges. It is very swift, often 
climbing trees in quest of eggs and young binds, but it can not be 
called arboreal. : 

‘The green tree snake, or magnolin snake, Opheodrys acstious (Cy- 
clophin aestious), is a gentle creature of a uniform leaf-green above 
und bright yellow beneath, Tt lives among the branches of bushes 
and low trees, feeding upon grasshoppers, crickets, the larva of 
inseots, and, according to Mr. Mosier, on small tree toads, In de- 
seribing the vegetation of southern Florida hammocks, Dr. Small 
refers to this species as follows: 

Orchids, alr plants, snd ferns completely clothe the timba of the larger trees, 
However, plants do not have  movopoly of the trees. ‘There are also epiphiyt 
Uzards and epiphytic snakes. ‘There ts everywhere present a beautiful geen 
snake, It inhabits the hammocks and it 1s especially abundant In those of the 

des. Tt Mes outstretched on the branches of shrubs nnd teoes and gies 
‘long the branches from one tree to another with surprising ease. One hae 
usally to be careful to look hetoro taying hold of the limb of a free for sup- 
port, or he may grasp something of quite diferent consistency from that of 
‘wood One reason why this litte ereature is so much nt ease among shrubbery 
44 the peculiar nature of Its seales, ench of whlch 1 distinctly keeled, 99 that 
the general surface of the body Is roughened and thus able to hold on more 
securely to the branches along which 1 glides, 














+See Ditmars, R, Te, The Reptile Hook, pp, 280-287. 1007, 
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Concerning. this species, which he kept in captivity, Dr. Hiram 
Byrd writes as follows: 

Among the soakes of my pit the puff adder acts the part of clown. He is all 
biuft, 1¢ yon come upon bim suddenly be spreads bis hood like a cobra, snd 
tries to frighten you with his looks. Failing, be blows like a rattlesakes It 
you are still undaunted, be takes to fight. If you do not permit that, and pro- 
ced to tease him, Be then resorts to camouflage, which i to turn over on ile 
hhack and, possumltke, play dead. He will even try to ereep away on his back, 
Y can't imasine the rattlemake aseclating with the pu adder on terms of 
‘social equality." 

This snake is casily recognized by its turned-up nose and its mot 
tled brown body. 


‘THE COTTONMOUTH, OF WATER mocCASIS, Ancistrodon placivorur, 


This species, so much dreaded by travelers in the Everglades, is 
losely allied to our copperhead, Ancistrodon mokasen (A. conton. 
riz), which is sometimes called the highland moccasin, The top of 
its head is very dark, usually black, the chin and lower lips yellow, 
‘with three dark bars on the lip plates on each side of the mouth, and 
the abdomen is yellow blotched with dark brown or black, while the 
under portion of the tail is black. ‘This coloration of the abdomen 
serves to distinguish it from its harmless associates, with which it is 
sometimes confused, Natriz faaciata, which has a yellowish white ab. 
domen spotted with red and black; and Natriz eyclopion, which has a 
uniform yellowish abdomen. When surprised it has the habit of 


it takes its name of cotionmouth. In addition to fish, frogs, and 
other snakes, it feedssupon birds and small animals. Tt brings forth 
its young alive, usually seven to twelve. 


RATTEERNARES, 


The pigmy rattlesnake, or ground rattler, Sistrurus miliarius, may 
hho recognized at once by its small size and minute rattle. ‘The edules 
scareely reach a length of 18 inches. Their warning ratile is o faint 
that it can be heard from the distance of only a few feet. ‘The dias 
mond-back, Crotalus adamanteus, is the largest of all the 

sometimes reaching a length of 6 to8 feet. It is recognized at ance by 
its rattle and its broad, flat head and distinctly narrowed neck. T¢ 
is of an olive or grayish green color with a longitudinal chain of 
large, diamond-shaped patches outlined with bright yellow. With ite 
Jong fangs and large poison glands it may be regarded 1s one of the 
most deadly poisonous snakes in the world. Doctor Byrd has made 


‘Byrd, Hiram, Letter te writer dated Homestead, Fin, Nov. 15) 191@ 
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some interesting observations on the life history of the species, 
from their earliest stages to maturity, He was bitten on the finger 
by a specimen 12 days old while trying to feed it, He stopped cir- 
culation immediately by the use of an improvised tourniquet, and 
though experiencing certain odd sensations of chilliness, escaped se- 
rious injury. Unlike the ‘solicitons mudfishes and basses of the 
nelghbacog Everglades, who protect their young for some time after 
they are hatched, rattlesnakes let their little ones shift for themselves 
fas soon as they come into the world. Dr, Byrd could discover no 
evidence of parental affection among them; yet in admiration of their 
innate dignity, courage, and their disdain to strike without warning, 
he composed an ode in their honor, which ends with the following 
stanzas: 
‘Yet all thy virtues wrest from man no tays, 
‘Who sings of war and love, of bird and bee, 
Ani een of rusty toad, but not of thee, 
‘To theo he ylelds but hate of fear, not pratse, 


z Indirerent thou’ to hatred, fear, or wrong, 
‘Content tn jungle drear to seek thy food 
And make thy home and launch thy royal brood 
In golitude—1 grodge thee not « song. 


BIRDS, 


‘The bird famna of southern Florida is especially rich, not only on 
account of the mild climate, favorable to many subtropical species, but 
also because Florida is « highway for migratory species which spend 
their winters in the West Indies. Mrs. Kirk Munroe, president of 
the Cocoanut Groye Audubon Society, and Mrs, Hiram Byrd, who 
resides at Princeton, not far from Paradise Key, have interested 
themselves jn observing the birds of this vicinity and making a census 
of its bird fatina, Tt is impossible within the scope of this paper to 
give a detailed account of the birds, but the reader's attention is 
called to some of the most interesting. Since the writer's visit sys- 
tematic studies of the birds and mammals of the park have been made 
by Mr. A. H. Howell, of the United States Biological Survey, who 
visited the region twice during the year 1918. The results of his 
investigations Will be published later by the Survey, 

In southern Florida many well-known birds, as well as mammals, 
are represented by varieties or subspecies quite distinct from the 
typical forms occurring farther north. Tn some cases the differences 
are in the relative proportions of certain parts; in others it may be 
in the coloration of one or both of the sexes, ‘Thus we have a Florida 











= itstrations. deeriptions. and aclestifc names of many of the binds Bere considered 
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quail, Florida crow, Florida wren, and the Florida cardinal, all of 
which are essentially Floridian, and the Florida wild turkey, which 
is fast disappearing. Other forms called Floridian, beeause they 
‘were first described from Florida, but which have a wider geographi- 
eal range, are the Florida gallinule, several Florida hawks, the 
Florida screech owl and barred owl, and the Florida blue jay. One of 
the most beautiful birds, a tropical species now fast disappearing 
from Florida and occurring nowhere else in the United States except 
in Texas, is the roseate spoonbill. 

Of this species, known scientifically as Ajaia ajaja (pl. 54) Mra, 
Kirk Munroe has written a most charming description, which the 
writer hoped to embody in the present paper, but which, on account 
‘of limited space, ean not be here presented in full. 

‘Once the roseate spoonbill Inhabited the peighborhood of 
arent locks, Dut {t 1s becoming rarer and raree. * * *” They are socabie 
irda, wlwaye traveling and nesting in communitien ‘The nests, weually baile 
mon pleturetue mangrove branches, look lke m plle of rubbish, exsept, tn 
the very conter, where treo or four whitish, brownapotte! exis are place, 
Youns moonbills are coyerat with snowy dofn while they are newton, tn 
Teeding they push thelr bill, Indeed the entire head, down the ‘parent's Chrout 





‘Tho mpoonbilt is sometimes called the shoveler on kccount of the peeular vs 
‘of Its beak, which it uses with wonderful skill tp catching aquatic Insects and 
crustaceans jn the mud along the waters edge, Quantities of Its beautiful, 
rowe-colored feathers were sold to tourists a few years ago. Tn certaln localities 
exploring naturalists cate upon great piles of carcasses trom which the beat 
{Hful wings ht been torn. No wonder that thls unfortunate bind, whose bens 
{ful plumage like that of the egret as been Its curse, hn become almost extinee 
Mn Morita. ‘Thanks to the Jloence of the Amiubon mocietion, the feathery ot 
‘wild birds are becotang tore and tore untastilonable, and It In hoped that toe 
‘roseate spoonbill may thas escape extermination. 

‘Tho white ibis, another bird belonging, like the spoonbill, to the 
heron order, is quite common in the vicinity of Royal Palin State 
Park. It is easily recognized by its white body plumage, black. 
tipped wings, and decurved, orange-red beak, with which it is most 
adept in extracting crawfish and aquatic insects from the mud of the 
marshes, To the same order also belong the American bittern, 1 
brownish bird with greenish-yellow legs; the Ward heron, stately 
“Indy of the waters,” with slate-colored back, mostly white under 
parts, and whitish crest; the little blue heron, not alwaya blue, bit 
sometimes pure white, also common about Paradise Key; and the 
black-crowned and the yellow-crowned night herons, whose “day 
begins after sunset,” when they leave their roosts in the forests and 
fly forth to feed in the marshes. 

Among the diving birds are the pied-billed grebe, also known a5 
the water witch or hell-diver, a bird easily recognized hy its lobed 
feet. ‘The darters are represented by the uncanny water turkey, or 
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snake bird (Anhinga ankinga), quite common in trees near the 
slough of the park. This bird, like a submarine, dives with the 
greatest ease and pursues its prey beneath the surface of the water.* 
‘There is little open water to attract ducks, but the park warden has 
every year observed, in the vicinity of the park, a few blue-winged 
teal, mallard, and Florida ducks (Anae fulvigula), the latter remain- 
ing throughout the entire year, 

The turkey vulture commonly seen sailing in the sky above Para- 
dise Key is Cathartes aura that ranges over North and South Amer- 
ica, called Tzopitotl by the Aztecs and Gallinazo by Spanish Ameri- 
cans, Specimons of it were caught by 
‘Mr, A. H, Howell in traps set on tho 
marshes for raccoons. 

Among the birds of prey are the 
Everglade kite (Rostrhamus soviabi- 
is), which feeds upon tho large 
marsh snail already described and is 
known locally as the snail hawk; the 
swallow-tailed kite (£lanoiies. forp- 
eatus), with a dooply. forked tnil, 
white under parts and hoad and biu- 
ish black back, a bird quite common 
near the park and ranging to Central 
and South America; and. the Missis- 
sippi kite (otinia mississippiensia). 
‘The hawks include the marsh hawk, 
sharp-shinned hawk, red-tailed hawk, 
Florida sparrow hawk, the osprey 
(Aig. 98), and the Florida red-shou, Meta ey nba 
dered hawk, Many ospreys (Pandion 1% ‘te nusoden renoracin, 
Aaliactus carolinensis) were observed by the writer flying over 
the Everglades between Paradise Key and Camp Jackson, occa- 
sionally darting down into the flooded grassy prairio and emerg- 
ing with a good-sized fish in'their talons. ‘This species also occurs in 
Porto Rico, where it frequents both the coast and inland swampy 
Iagoons.* On that island it is sometimes ealled aguila (eagle) o1 
count of its noble eagle-like appearance. A 
of the handsome red-shouldered hawk (Buteo lineatus allen’) perched 
habitually on the limb of a tree in front of the lodge during the 

it of the writer to the park. From its station it pounced upon 
its prey, principally insects, lizards, and frogs, in the clearing 
before the building. Tt also catches snakes, The park warden 

3Toe weer to rear indebted to Mr, Pracla Harper, of he 0. B Blalglal Savon: 
for aoten on the watr tate of Pri: 


See the Interesting report of Mr. Alexander Wetmore on the binds of Porto Rico, 
U.S Dept. Agr. Holl 20 1918 
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took this bird as an illustration of the conditions of life on Para- 
dise Key, using the following parody on the well-known House- 
that-Jack-built. “This is the hawk that caught the snake, that swal- 
Jowed the rat, that ate the fruit, that fell from the palm, that grow 
from the seed that the bird dropped.” 

“Among the swamp dwellers are the limpkin (Aramua voriferus), 
an odd bird intermediate between the cranes and rails, with olive- 
brown plumage streaked with white; and the Carolina rail, or sora 
(Porzana carolina), « modest-colored, shy bird, which remains con- 
eealed in the vegetation of the marshes during the day and does not 
reveal its presence until the late afternoon, when it begins to utter its 
whistling note, and continues it long after night has fallen. A 
chorus of these birds hus been compared to that of piping Hylas in 
the early spring To this group also belong the purple gallinule and 
the Florida gallinule, the former with resplendent plumage, a bluc 
shield on its forehead and a carmine bill tipped with yellow, the latter 
with brownish plumage, a red frontal shield and a broad red. band 
above its knee. Another allied bird is the coot, or mud hen (Futioa 
americana), distinguished by its whitish frontal shield and especially 
by its lobed or scalloped toes, which are not: unlike those of 1 grebe. 
Kildeers (Ozyeohus vociferus) are very common, filling the air with 
their shrill eries, as though in a perpetual state of alarm. 

Tn addition to the well-known mourning dove, there is a beautiful, 
Tittle ground dove (Chaemepelia passerina) on Paradiso Key. A 
closely allied variety of the latter collected in Porto Rico hy Mr. 
‘Alexander Wetmore, of the United States Biological Survey, was 
found to have swallowed a number of ground pearls, or margurodes, 
already described, which Mr. Wetmore thinks may have been picked 
up by mistake for gravel to aid digestion? 

‘Other birds recorded from this region are the yellow-billed 
cuckoo; severnl woodpeckers, including the rare ivorybill; a screech 
owl, already mentioned, which offers a pleasant contrast to some of 
the unspeakable spiders and insects mentioned in this paper by its 
conjugal fidelity and parental affection, for it remains mated for 
life and defends its young most courageously; the whippoorwill, 
which is a winter resident, the allied Chuck-will’s-widow and the 
Florida nighthawk; our own little ruby-throated hummingbird; the 
Kingbird; the crested flycatcher; the phebe; purple martin; barn 
swallow; tree swallow; mockingbird; eatbird; long-billed marsh 
wren; and the Florida wren already mentioned. To the last-named 























See Chapman, Birdy of Eastern America, 34, p. 148, 1896. 

‘Many other bleds of thls region occur also in the Weat Thales, or are there repre: 
sented by clonely allied yarletlos or wabepecles, The reader's attention ts called to Bx. 
Wetmore’ moosgraph on the Birds of Porto Wico already quoted, tsvued ax VU. 8, Dept. 
Agr. Bull No. $26." 1014, 
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bird (Thryothorve ludovicianus miamensis) Mrs. Kirk Munroe has 
paid a well-deserved tribute. : 

Following these in the bird census of the park come the ruby- 
crowned kinglet; the wood thrush; Wilson thrush, Hermit thrush, 
American robin (Planesticus migratoria) and bluebird (Sialia 
sialis) ; the Florida blue jay, Florida crow, and the fish crow; a 
number of wood warblers, including the beautiful little ovenbird 
(Sciurus aurocapillus), which comes daily to the door of the park 
lodge to be fed with seraps from the table; the Florida yellowthroat; 
and the American redstart (Setophaga ruticilla). During the 
writer's visit to the park several individuals of this beautiful bird 
were frequent visitors to a blooming marlberry tree (Tencorea panicit- 
Zata) in quest of insects attracted by its fragrant, elderlike blossoms. 

‘The list of birds terminates with the names of several vireos, the 
‘scarlet tanager, summer tanager; the American goldfinch ; the Savan- 
nah sparrow, which is a pest in the seed beds of neighboring truck 
farmers; the Florida cardinal, the female of which is more deeply 
colored than in our own variety; the blue grosbeak; the indigo bunt- 
ing; and the many-colored painted bunting, or nonpareil. One 
would think that the Inst-named bird (Passcrina ciris) would be 
highly conspicuous in its natural habitat; but Doctor Oberholser, 
who is a keen observer, says that it is often dificult to detect in the 
dense undergrowth which it frequents, for the bright colors of its 
varied plumage act as a kind of camouflage or disguise. 


MAMMALS. 


Among the strange animals which early explorers encountered in 
the New World the two which excited most wonder were the opossum 
and the strange, aquatic manatee, both of which were unlike any- 
thing ever before seen. The imperfect descriptions of the manatee 
gave rise to tales of sirens, und the exaggerated accounts of the 
animal which carried its young in pouches made of its own skin 
resulted in various fanciful pictures. 

In southern Florida several of our familiar animals are repre- 
sented by varieties slightly different from northern forms, varying 
cither in color, size, or relative proportion of the parts. Thus the 
mammal fauna of the Royal Palm State Park includes the Florida 
opossum, Didelphie virginiana pigra, very similar to our northern 
type but somewhat smaller and with a longer and more slender tail; 
the cotton rat of south Florida, Sigmodon hispidus spadicipygua; the 
south Florida rice rat, Oryeomye palustris coloratus, aquatic in its 
habits and an excellent swimmer; the Florida cotton mouse, Pero- 
mysous gossypinus palmariue, very abundant in the forest; the Flor- 
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* da marsh hare, Sylvilogus palustris paludicola; the Florida wild- 

eat, Lyne ruffus floridanua, still very common in Paradise Key and 
in the hammocks between Royal Palm State Park and Miami, and 
even within the city limits of Miami; the Florida panther, Felis 
‘coryi, now nearly extinct, but said to be an occasional visitor to 
Paradise Key; the Florida otter, Lutra canadensis vaga, not uncom- 
mon in the sloughs of the park; the Florida raccoon, Proayon lotor 
elucve, of a more yellowish color than our northern type; the Florida 
bear, Ursus americanus foridanus, an occasional visitor to the park; 
the Florida deer, Odocoileus virginianus osceola, a dark colored, littlo 
animal, about one-quarter smaller than our Virginia deer, 

In addition to the above mammals, the manatee, Trichechus Lati- 
roxtris, already mentioned, should be included ; for, although it does 
not occur in the immediate vieinity of the park, it is not uncommon 
in the Miami and other streams close by, into which it enters to feed 
upon the aquatic vegetation. Its favorite food is the so-called mana- 
tee grass, Cymodocea manatorum, to which it gives the specific name, 
During the writer's visit to Miami he saw a fine specimen of this 
strange animal in eaptivity, which was fed daily with great quan- 
tities of this succulent weed. 

For a résumé of the work which has thus far been done in this 
branch of zoology, the reader is referred to a peper on “The land 
mammals of peninsular Florida and the coast region of Georgia,” 
by Outram Bangs in which it is pointed out that the chief cause of 
the occurrence of so many well-defined subspecies of unimals is tho 
isolated position of southern Florida which, like that of an island, 
hus resulted in the segregation of groups and the development of 
special breeds or distinct forms, 








INDIANS OF SOUTHERN FLORIDA, 

Many of those who have visited southern Florida have had their 
attention called to the shell mounds and other prehistoric vestiges 
of human habitation found in many places along the coast. Some 
of the most remarkable of these, situated at Marco, or San Marcos, 
on the Gulf const of southern Florida, were investigated in 1896 by 
the late Frank Hamilton Cushing, who, among other things, found 
tho remains of remarkable terraces constructed almost entirely of the 
shells of conchs, Fulgur perverrum, a species which takes ita specific 
name from the perverse, or left-handed twist of its spiral shell? 
Among the objects unearthed were many made wholly or in part of 
these shells: Mattocks or hoes (fig. 29), war clubs, ladles for baling 
eanoes, drinking eups, spoons, and even boat anchors, the latter 








Proeelings Dont. Soc Nat st 38.107 to 388 
See Cunhing's report Is the Procentings af the American Philoso wal, 
a weal Soclety, wo 35, 
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made by securing several of the largest shells together, with cordage 
made of agave or yucca fiber, which also served as the cable, An 
interesting fact connected with these objects is that similar utensils 
made of this sume shell, easily recognizable by 
its “perverse” spiral, have been unearthed in 
the mounds of the valleys of the Mississippi and 
its tributaries, which tend to connect the Florida 
mound builders with those of our great inner 
basin, Objects made from the shells of Fulgur 
perversum taken from the mounds of Florida, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, TMlinois, 
and Missouri may be seen in the collections of 
the United States National Museum. Plate 55 
is a photograph by Cushing of a terrace faced 
with these shells; plate 56 shows a ladle made of 
ono of the shells with the inner whorls removed; 
and figure 30 shows a spoon unearthed in 
Florida com- 
pared with a 
similar ono 
found in a 
mound in 





nessee,t Pio, 29.—Marroce on 


Nestly.alby Staaten Pope at 
accounts Of  syean) pervernim, wi 


the. aborigi-. tustonrscinaa rou 
nal inhabit- 
ants of Flor- 
ida refer to utensils made of 
these shells, especially in connec 
ia 9--trnsiiie uane op ammuua ye OM With the celebrated “black 
Fugu (henge) perestian aticee tink” ritual, in which the shells 
Ax tue Uxinen Srares Narioxat. Mo- were used as dippers and drink- 
ing cups for serving this core- 
amonial decoction. The earliest 
illustrations? however, evidently, 
drawn from memory, erroneously represented these utensils as being 
made of a shell shaped like that of a nautilus instead of the species 
‘actually used. 


see MacCurdy, tn Proceedlugs of the Nineteenth Taternational Congres of Amerl 
eanlrty p, 70, te! 27, 1018, 

28ee Lemolne's ihisteatloh (1864) reproduced tn the writer's paper on the Narcotle 
Plaats and stlmolante of the ascleat Atwerlcnas, In the Suithvonlan. Report for 1010, 
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ABONIGENAL TRIBES, 


Very little is known about the aboriginal Indians of southern 
Florida, ‘The Seminoles, as every one knows, are comparatively 
recent intruders in this region, At the time of the discovery the 
most important tribe was known as the Calusas, or Caloosas, from 
whom the Caloosahatchee River takes its name, Their territory 
extended from Tampa Bay southward to Cape Sable, eastward to 
Cape Florida, including the outlying cayoe, or keys, and inland to 
Lake Okeechobee. ‘They claimed authority over the east const tribes 
as far north as Cape Canaveral. It was they who, in 1518, repelled 
Ponce de Leon and kept him from landing on their const. ‘They 
were cruel and piratical, killing shipwrecked mariners, and enrich- 
ing themselves by robbing stranded vessels, The most authentic ac- 
count of them is given by Fontaneda, who lived among them as a 
captive, According to him, they ate bread made of certain roots the 
greater part of the year, but sometimes the roots could not be 
gatherered on account of floods to which the country was subject, 
‘They also hna an abundance of fish and of roots resembling truflles, 
1s well as many other kinds, and when they went hunting deer or 
birds they ate venison or fowl's flesh. ‘These Indians did not wear 
clothing; the men went naked, except for tanned deerskins or mats 
woven of straw of which they made breecheloths; the women woro 
moss “ which grows from the trees, resembling oakum or wool, which 
is not white but gray, and with these weeds they covered themselves 
around the waist,”* ‘Their weapons were bows and arrows and throw- 
ing sticks or spears, 

In the sixteenth century a tribe known as the Tequestas occupied 
the const of southeastern Florida within the present limita of 
Dade and Monroe counties, Like the Caloosas, they were savage 
and piratical, About the year 1600 they carried on a regular trade 
with Habana in fish, skins, and ambergris, a grayish, waxlike sub- 
‘stance secreted in tho liver or intestines of the spermaceti whalo 
(Catodon macrocephalus). This is lighter than water and some- 
times occurs in great masses floating on the surface of the ocean, 
Formerly it was collected in considerable quantities on the shores of 
tho Bahama Islands and the east coast of Florida. When heated it 
emanates a delightful fragrance, on which account it was mt one 
time much used in perfumery. Tt was also sed in medicine and be. 
lieved to have aphrodisiue properties. 
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‘The most complete account available of the Indians who preceded 
the Seminoles in southern Florida is that of Jonathan Dickenson, 
who in 1699 while on a vessel bound from Jamaica to Philadelphia, 
with his wife and infant child, was wrecked on the southeast coast 
of Florida. 

Several editions of his narrat have been published, the first one 
appearing in Philadelphia in 1009, Tt is « pathetic story of suffer- 
ing. He, his wife, and his companions were stripped of their clothing 
and all their possessions and most cruelly treated by the Indians, 
but the Indian women, taking pity on his infant child, suckled it 
when its mother’s milk was exhausted. From his account, which 
agrees essentially with that of Fontaneda, an accurate idea may be 
gleaned of the appearance of the Indians, their 
food, domestic economy, weapons, ete. 

They were of fine physique. The men went 
naked except for « triangular breechcloth plaited 
of straw and wrought with divers colors, with a 
belt of tho sume material ubout four fingers wide, 
A string from the lower corner passed between 
the legs and was tied to the two ends of the belt 
which met behind the back, and from the knot 
hung a bunch of silk grass (fiber of Yucea fila~ 
‘mentosa) of aflaxen color resembling a horse's tail, 
‘They also had deerskin cloaks, ‘Their long hairy, 
was coiled in a knot into which were stuck two 
bones, one shaped likes broad arrow, the other SHES | Pox 
Tikko a spearhead (fig, 31). ses cen. 

Their wigwams wore made of small poles stuck in the ground, with 
the upper ends arched together, and thatched with palmetto leaves, 
‘Tho wigwam of tho “cassekey ” (eacique) was about 1 man's height 
to the top,” and within it was “eabin,” or platform, about a foot 
high, made with sticks and covered with mat, which served as a set- 
too and couch, At one village the cucique’s house was about 40 fect 
Jong and 20 feet wide, covered with palmetto leaves, and within it on 
‘one side and at the two ends there was “a range of cabins or barbe- 
cue.” In some places the houses were built upon mounds artificially 
constructed of shells. Dickenson deseribes a flood caused by a violent 
gale from the northeast, which cansed the ‘Water to rise in the chief's 
house and obliged him to seek refuge in w house on a higher mound, 
The household uter consisted of mats, bags of woven straw used 
for storing dried berries, baskets, gourds, and drinking cups made of 
sea shells. Though he does not describe their earthenware he men- 
tions pots in which they brewed their ceremonial drink called cas- 
sine. Palmetto leaves were used as trays in serving food 
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Concerning their food Dickenson says: 

‘These people nelther sow nor reap nor plant any manner of thing whatsoever, 
hor ente for anything but what the barren sands produce, Fish they have as 
plenty ax they please, but sometimes they would make It searce for us, so that 
4 meal a week wax tost commonly our portion, and. three meats 1 rarity. 

Oysters, clams, and other shellfish were also included in their 
mnonus, and they must have had venison and other game occasionally, 
for Dickenson mentions the use of deerskins for clothing. Tn fish- 
ing, torches were sometimes used at night, and Dickenson noticed a 
young Indian spearing fish with great dexterity by means of a 
“striking staff,” which he threw at tho fish and brought them to 
shore on the end of his staf. In two hours he got as many fish as 
Would serve 20 men, ‘This striking staff or spear must. have been 
similar to « harpoon, with» foreshatt, 
Among the objects from southern 
Florida in the United States National 
Musoum there are wooden spears hiav- 
ing tho foreshaft pointed with sharks? 
tecth. In addition to the spears, they 
are armed with bows and arrows, and 
many of them carried Spanish knives. 
They also had other objects of Euro- 
pean origin which they had obtained 
from wrecks, and ono of them had x 
supply of ambergris which he had 
collected along the shore and which 
he expected to sell to the Spaniards 
Yiu 22—coco rut, Onrmodalonws ut a good price. 

recur, ale MES Among the wild fruite enten by the 
Indians, Dickenson mentions “seaside coco plums” (Chrysobalanus 
Foaco) (fig. 32), “neuside grapes” (Coveolodis wvifera) (pl. 57), 
and palinetto berries, great stores of which were kept in their houses. 
The latter, which were undoubtedly the drupes of the saw palmetto 
(Serenoa serrulata) (pl, 68), may be considered the principal vego- 
tuble food staple of the Indians south of Jupiter Inlet, Dickenson 
found the coco plums and seaside grapes refreshing, but of the py 
metto berries he says: 

‘Not one amongst 1s could wuler them to stay tn 
cou ga sat fr Go 

Notwithstanding his dislike of these berries when he first en- 
countered them, Dickenson and his companions became ‘accustomed 
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to them, even stealing a bag of them for provisions on starting out 
for the north, and deploring the loss of a small quantity which was 
accidentally burned at night. Large supplies of palmetto berries 
‘were paid as tribute to the “King, or young Cassekey,” of a town 
near the present site of Palm Beach, by the Indians of Santa Lucia, 
who were his vassals. On reaching St. Augustine, Dickenson says, 
his palate had become so changed by a diet of these berries that he 
could not endure the taste of salt. 

‘The Indians were very fond of cassine (an infusion of [ea vomi- 
toria), which they used not only ceremonially, but also as a refresh- 
ing beverage, This plant (pl. 9) does not grow in southern 
Florida, Dickenson describes tho jay with which the Tndians re- 
ceived from the north a supply of its leaves, together with some vege- 
table product which they used as a tobacco substitute. Of tobacco 
they were immoderately fond. ‘The Spanish officials in Florida, like 
those on the island of Guam in early days, used tobuceo leaves in 
paying the Indians for supplies and for labor. At the time of 
which Dickenson wrote, the use of /lew vomitoria tea was a8 common 
among the Spaniards of Florida as that of Jer paruguarionsia 
among the colonists of Paraguay and Uruguay. Like the lutter it 
contains caffeine and is a pleasant stimulant. Whon very strong 
and taken immoderately it acts as an emetic, 

From, an ethnological point, of view Dickenson’s description of a 
ceremony accompanied by drinking eassine is the most interesting 
part of his narrative. His account follows: 

‘The Indians were seated iforesnld, the Cassekey at the upper end of 
them, and the range of cabin wan filled with men, women nad children, be: 

Holding us, AC length we hoard a woman oF two ery, according to thelr thaw 

and that very Korrowtully, ne of which I took to bo the Cussekey's wifes 
whieh oceastoned some of ua to think that womething extrnotdinary- waa to be 
one to us; wo also heard a strange xort of w nolae, which wae tot Uke the 
noise mide by « inan, but we could not understand What, dor where It wass 
for sometimes it sounded to be in one part of the house, sometimes In another, 
to which we hnd an ear, And indeed our ears and eyen could percelve oF heat 
nothing but what was strange and dlaoual, and death seemed to surround sy 
Ink the discoverod this nose to ws—the occasion of It was thus 

To one pact of thls house, where a fre was kept, was an Thdlan man, having 
‘© pot on the tre, whetwit he was making a drink of a shrub (whlch se under: 
stood afterwards by the Spantards, is called Casseena) bolllag the wal eaves, 
after they had parched them tn a pot; then with a gourd, haying long neck, 
‘nd at the top of it. stall hole, which the top of one's finger could cover, nn 
At the slde of itn round hole of two Inches diameter, ‘They take tho liquor out 
€ the pot aud put It into a deep round bowl, which, being almost Aled, con: 
talns nigh three gallons; with this gourd they brew the liquor, and make 
froth very much; It looks of a deep brown color, Ta the brewing of this liquos 
‘was this noise made, which we thought strange; for the pressing of the gourd 
ently down Into the liquor, and. the alr which it eontalned, being forced oot 
of the little hole at the top, occasioned a sound, and according to the time 
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‘and motion given, would be various, This drink when made and cool to sup, 
‘was in a shell first carried to the Cassekes, who threw part of It on the ground, 
‘and the rest he drank up, and then would make a loud hem; and afterwards 
the cup passed to the rest of the Cassekey's associates, as aforesald; but no 
other man, woman or child must touch or taste of this sort of drink; of 
‘which they sit sipping, chattering, and xmoking tobacco, or some other hert In 
‘stead thereof, for the most part of the day. 


In the evening, we being Taid on the place aforesaid, the Indians made © 
drum of a skin, covering therewith the deep bowl in which they brewed thelr 
drink, beating thereon with m stick, and having a couple of rattles made of a 
ssmall gourd, put on. n stick with small stones In it, shaking It; they began 
to set up A most hideous howling, very irksome to us; and sometime after 
came many of thelr young women, some singing. some dancing. ‘This was 
‘continued ti! midnight, after which they went to sleep, 
OF another ceremony he writes as follows: 


It now being the tlme of the moon's entering the first quarter the Indians had 
‘A ceremontous dance which they began about § o'clock in the morning. ‘In the 
first place came in an old man and took » staf about § feet long, having 
broad arrow on the head thereof, and thence half way painted red and white 
like a barber's pole. In the middle of this staff was fixed a plece of wood, 
shaped like unto x thish. lex, and foot of a man, and the lower part of it was 
Palnted black. ‘This stalf being carried out of the Cassekey’s house was set 
fast in the ground, standing upright; which being done, be brought out a 
basket, containing rattles, which were taken out thereof and placed at the 
foot of the staf. Another old man came in and set up an howling lke unto a 
mighty dog. but beyond him for length of breadth, withal making a proclama- 
tion. “This being done, and most of them having palnted themselves, sotve red, 





‘was covered with masmote: thos often repeating the manner, they coutinnd 
{ill about $ oF 4 in the wfternoon, by which time many were sick nd falue 
‘Being gathered into the Cassekey's house thes sat down, having some hot 
cameena ready, which they drank plentifaily of, and gave greater quantities 
‘hereof to the sick and faint than to others: then they eat berriex. On these 


thind day they beam at the Gal dane whee nay nos emo? 
frou otter towns, and fell to dancing, without taking any notice une of mee 
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other. ‘This day they were stricter than the other two days, for no woman 
‘must look: upon them: but {f any of thelr women went out of thelr houses they 
went velled with a mat 


‘The Indians had narrow cunoes in which they crossed inlets and 
rivers. When they visited outlying keys or wrecks they lashed two 
canoes together by transverse poles npon which they made platforms 
for carrying theit effects. In this way they sometimes navigated as 
far as the island of Cuba. They appeared to be under the sway of 
the Spanish and showed hostility to all Englishmen or castaways 
whom they suspected of being English. Dickenson tells of the ar- 
rival of Spanish soldiers from St. Augustine, and describes the cha- 
grin of the Indians when, instead of ill treatment, the Englishmen 
met with kindness at the hands of their rescuers, by whom they were 
taken to St. Augustine, 

It may be of interest here to note the use of the weorns of the live 
oak (pl. 60) by the Florida Indians, who, after removing the bitter 
tannic acid by soaking the kernels in water, ground them up and 
made them into cakes or mush, ‘The early Spaniards, when their 
supply of Mexican chocolate was exhausted, used these acorns as a 
substitute for eacao in preparing « chocolatelike drink, not, however, 
altogether satisfactory as a substitute, with which they regaled their 
guests, 

In the wars between the Spanish and the English the Indians 
above described were loyal to the Spaniards, while the Creeks and 
several other more northerly tribes were allies of the English. 
Finally, in 1763, when Florida was ceded by Spain to England the 
“Spanish Indians” sought refuge on the outlying keys and many of 
them removed to Cuba. Among those that remained in Florida were 
the Muspahs, who maintained their individuality until the close of 
the Second Seminole War. Unfortunately nothing is known of the 
languages of these south Florida tribes, so that their linguistic rela- 
tionship to other tribes ean not be determined. 





SeacrNOLs, 

As already stated, the Seminoles are comparatively recent. in- 
truders. ‘They belong to the Muskhogean stock, and are therefore 
related to the Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Creeks, but not to the 
‘Timueuas encountered by the French Hugenots at the mouth of the 
St. Johns River. ‘They are the descendants of immigrants from 
lower Creek towns who retreated to southern Florida in the eight- 
centh century.*'The name by which they are now known, signify- 





seo hikenon, Narrative of a Shipwreck ta the Gulph of Florda, 6th wi, pp. 4740, 
“Mach misinformation has been published regarding the origin of the Semtnole One 
recent writer refers to them ax Wescendants of the Astecs and at the same time sountets 
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ing “runaways,” was first applied to them about the year 1775. Te 
is often stated thut they ure a mixed race, owing to intermarriago 
with refugee negroes; but it is quite certain that those now living in 
southern Florida (see pls. 61 and 62) are of pure blood, of fine 
Physique, and dignified mien, speaking a language allied to the Choe. 
fave uncorrupted by English. It is not within the scope of this paper 
to relate their history or to traco the eauses which led to the Semitole 
wars, and the removal of a large proportion of the tribe west of the 
Mississippi. Those now living in Oklahoma have been organized 
into what is called the Seminole Nation. Concerning those remain- 
ing in Florida, much interesting information is given by Cluy Mae. 
Cauley in the Pifth Report of the Burean of American Ethnology. 
‘ile reader is also referred to Mrs. Minnie Moore-Wilson's sympa. 
thetic necount of these Indians in her work entitled “ The Semincles 
of Florida”; and to the various works of Anthony Weston Dimock, 
dealing with Florida adventure, especially “Florida Enchantments 
and “Dick Among the Seminoles.” ‘To Mr. Dimock the writer is 
indebted for the accompanying illustrations (pls. 61 and 62). 
Vnlike the Tndians described by Dickenson, the Seminoles prac- 





, t 
ated to MacCauley a legend in which it was declared thar Jong ago 
the “ Great Spirit” sent Jesus Christ to the earth with the precious 
Plant from which itis prepared, and the place of his descent wa: at 
Gape Florida, where he gave the koonti to the red mont 
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Another coontie starch was obtained by the Florida Indians from 
tho roots of certain species of smilax, commonly called China brier, 
but not specifically identical with the species described by Linnweus 
under the name Srnilae pecudo-chine, Three species were in all prob- 
ability used for this purpose: Smilax laurifolia, growing in swampy 
places; the very similar Smilax lanceolata, growing in drier situa- 
tions, and Smilax auricwlata (pl. 64), growing in hammocks and on 
constal sand dunes. William Bartram has given the following de- 
scription of the preparation of red koonti from the roots of smilax: 

‘They chop the roots In pleces, which are afterwards well pounded In a 
‘wooden mortar, then, being mixed with clean water In a tray of trough, they 
strain It through baskets; the sediment, which settles to the bottom of the 
second vessel, {5 afterwards dried in the open alr, and ts then a very fine, 
reddish flour of meal; a small quantity of Uhis mixed with warm water ad 
‘sweetened with honey, when cool, becomes a beautiful, delicious jelly, very 
nourishing and wholesome; they also mix ft with flue corn floar, which being 
fried In fresh bear's ofl makes very good hot cakes or fritters 


Dr, John R, Swanton, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
has ealled attention to the fact that the name ~Koonti,” “coonti,” 
or “conte,” is etomologically identical with “Isinta” of the Ala- 
bama Indians now residing in’Texas. His account follows: 

In the course of my investigations among the Alabama (Alibama) of Texas, 
I heard much of this plant, called by them ka’ nta, and obtained a specimen 
of 1, which Mr, Paul Standley of the National Museum has identified as 
Smilaz lanceolate. Tt is evidently identical with a smllax that bud been pre- 
wlously described to mo-ns coonth by an old Creek Indian born Jn Alaban 
before the removal of the Creeks, “a brier that elimbel up on trees lke a 
vine" 

After repeating Bartram’s account of the preparation of smilax 
eoontie as quoted above, he continues: 

Hawkins also says the China brier “is called coonte;" and he deseriben the 
way in which flour was extracted from it. It ts therefore evident that at least 
two species of smflax were known aa coont! by the ancient Creeks, and since 
the eyendiceous plant which now bears that name among the Florida Seminole 
4s confined to southern Florida, It ta evident that it could have been Used only 
after the Seminole reached that country from the north. Originally it I 
evident that the term must have been applied to several species of smllax 
having targe reds roots? 

The roots of three species of smilax were tested for starch, at the 
writer's request, by Dr. Henry Hasselbring, of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry: Smilax laurifolia, 8. lanceolata, and S. auricvlate. ‘The 
first showed no vestiges of starch, though this may have been because 


the rootstocks were old and woody. The second contained starch, but 
‘Bartram, William, ‘Travels through North and South Carolina, Georgia, East and 
West Florida, ote, p 241.” 1701. 


"American Anthropologist, vol. 15, pp. 141, 142. 1013, 
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this could not be extracted from the powdered rootstock in sufficient 
quantities to make a jelly. ‘The third, figured on plate 64, which 
contained an abundance of starch, was subjected to a process like 
that described by Bartram, and yielded a delicate flesh-colored Jelly, 
slightly acidulous and somewhat astringent. ‘This jelly was quite 
equal to arrowroot when sweetened with sugar, for which it could 
be used as an excellent substitute, 

Jt has been impossible within the limits of this paper to give a 
complete list of the plants thus far collected in the region here con. 
Sidered. It is hoped that such a list may be published Inter, 
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|. VIEW OF PARADISE KEY FROM THE NOMTHEAST, DRY SEASON, SHOWING ROYAL 
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Maniscus JaMAIcENsIs (CLADIUM EFFUSUM TORR.), THE DREADED “SAW GRASS" OF 
THE EVERGLADES. 
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SPANIgH Mo8s (DENDROPOGON USNEOIDES), AN EPIPHYTE BELONGING TO THE PINE~ 
"APPL FAMILY, USED BY THE ABORIGINAL INDIANS FOR MAKING SKIRTS AND 
‘APRONS, 
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PALEROOIUM AUnEUM, A FERN, GROWING IN THE AXILS OF OLD LEAVES ON THE 
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EVEROLADE CRAWFISH (CAMBARUS FALLAX), AN IMPORTANT FOOO-STAPLE OF 
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SCORPIONS (CENTRURUS GRACILIS) AND WHIP SconPioN (MASTIGoPROCTUS 
GIGANTEUS) FROM PARADISE KEY. 
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BUTTERFLIES OF PARADISE KEY. 
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DIPTERA OF PARADISE Key. 
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"SEASIDE GRAPES” (CoccOLOBIS UVIFERA), A FOOD-STAPLE OF THE ABORIGINAL 
TNDIANS OF SOUTHERN FLORIDA. 
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SEMINOLE INDIAN BOYS POLING A CANOE IN AN EVERGLADE SLOUGH, 
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NOTES ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE PECAN IN 
AMERICA. 


By Rooxex H. Tsun, 
Physiologist, T. 8. Department of Agriculture, 


While engaged in studying certain features of the early days of 
American botanical uctivity I have found many references to the 
history of what is perhaps America’s most important contribution 
to the world’s stock of edible nuts, the pecan; and since the sources 
in some cases are unpublished manuseripts and in others old or rare 
works not easy of access, I have here brought together the accumula 
tion of somewhat scattered notes. They are bound together by the 
fact that they shed light on the early history of this important native 
tree, and in some cases on the interesting part played by one of our 
great statesmen in gaining and disseminating information concerning 
it. No claim to completeness is made for this somewhat desultory 
study. 





DISCOVERY BY THE SPANIARDS: 


‘There seems to be no reason to doubt that the natives living slong 
the lower courses of the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers and their 
tributaries, as well as those occupying eastern and central Texas, 
draining into the Gulf of Mexico, knew and esteemed the pecan as 
an acceptable article of food long before the white man visited the 
continent. The discovery by the whites, therefore, merely made the 
existence and characteristics of the plant matters of record for our 
race and therefore of so-called history. Among the accounts writ- 
ten by explorers traversing the regions to which the pecan is indige- 
nous, the earliest seen which mentions this tree was the narrative 
of Cabeca de Vaca. ‘That unlucky Spaniard, between 1528 and 1543, 
with the Indians who had enslaved him, traversed the coastal strip 
of Texas from Galveston Island to the Guadalupe River and beyond. 
In the story of his wanderings which extended far to the west und 
south occur the following sentences: 

‘Two days after Lope de Oviedo left, the Indians * * * came to the 
Place of which we bad been told, to eat walnuts These are ground with a 
Kind of small grain, and this ts the subsistence of the people two months In 
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the year without any other thing; but even tie nuts they do not tuve every 
season, ns the tree produces in alternate years. ‘The trult {a the size of that 
4m Gallela [Spain], the teees are very large anid numerous? 

Oviedo's account of the same place says: 

‘There were on the banks (en Tas costas) of the river many nuts, which the 
Tnilans ate In thelr season, coming frou twenty or thirty leagues rouni! about, 
‘These nuts were much smaller than those of Spain? 

‘The location of this river of nuts has been the matter of consider- 
able investigation by Baskett, who decides that it was the Guadalupe, 
somewhere in its lower course. ‘The time is given by Hodge ux the 
year 1533, 

Tn view of tho wide distribution along the wooded bottom lands, 
bordering the lower course of most of the rivers of middle and east- 
ern Texas, of several species of trees related to the walnuts, one can 
hardly state with certainty what kind is here concerned. However, 
tho habitat, the great size of the tree, the edible quality, and the size 
of the nuts. (in ease Oviedo was right) would strongly suggest that 
the accounts here refer to one of the many pecan groves which 
‘occur in localities like that here described, 

‘The problem faced by tho translator of Spanish annals is an im- 
Portant one for us, since Texas was visited for conturies by Span- 
tars who left accounts of their travels, and scholars wishing to 
render theso stories into accurate English usage have to decide what 
to call tho nuts there mentioned. Some have adhered to the philo- 
logical aspect of the matter and in translating the words nueces and 
nogales have used the terms nuty and walnuts, while others have 
adopted the word pecan as the probable modern name of the trees 
discussed. ‘The lntter course involves a botanical as well as a philo- 
logical judgment and might lead to error if incorrectly employed. 
It seems to me, however, highly probable that the tree seen by Cabeca 
and Oviedo on the banks of the Guadalupe in 1638 was the pecan 
8 certain translators have regarded it, 

At a somewhat later date, Hernando de Soto entered the 
area from the north and east, Between 1530 and 1512 he traversed 
the southeastern part of the present United States. An English 
translation of his account is included in that treasury of adventure, 
Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchas his Pilgrimes contayning a His, 
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In the early stages of his exploration (v. 18:3) De Soto reports 
finding at an Indian town called Chiaha, supposed to be near the 
present. site of Columbus, Georgia, on the Chattahooche River, a 
great store of oil of walnuts clear as butter and of a good taste, 
This placo is outside of the recognized range of the pecan in its wild 
state, and the term yralnut used by the translator must here refer to 
some other plant. Mr. James Mooney, of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
informs me that this was the hickory-nut oil, still used by the Cher- 
okees of the same region as formerly by the Creeks. As De Soto 
progresses northward and farther to the west, in the country of the 
chief called Casqui, he finds walnuts in great number of a new type 
bearing soft-shelled nuts in form like bullets, which the Indians had 
Jnid up in great store in their houses, The trees differed. from those 
of Spain and from those seen before in America only by the smaller 
Ieaf. The location of the country of Casqui is perhaps somewhat 
doubtful. Thomas Nuttall, in the appendix to his Journal of Travels,? 
identified this region with that known to the French as Kaskaskia, 
8 point on the Mississippi River near the mouth of the Kaskaskia 
River in Illinois, and he sought to identify the stores of nuts referrod 
to with the pecans abundant in the lowlands along the watercourses, 
especially to the southward. A more recent interpretation of Do 
Soto’s localities (Shepherd, Historical Atlas, 1911:191) would place 
tho most northerly point reached by him in about tho latitude of 
Memphis, and would thus seem to locate this abundant occurrence 
of pecans considerably farther to the south. Nuttall indicates his 
opinion that De Soto’s description of the nuts and of tho tree must 
refer to the pecan, a conclusion that will hardly be questioned. 

Do Soto agnin mentions walnuts in great store, probably pecans, 
at Autiamque, where he spent a winter (18:34), this locality probably 
lying in southern Arkansas on the Washita River. They were also 

at a place named Nilco, probably in northern Louisiana, 
roughly west of the mouth of the Yazoo River. Theso points are 
all well within the range of the pecan. 

Fortunately the accounts Ieft by several later Spanish travelors 
with whom we are concerned in this connection have been edited in 
English by Prof. Herbert E. Bolton, professor of American history 
at the University of Californias Among those who entered the 
region of the pecan in Texas were Mendoza and De Léon. In 1633- 

Mooney, James, Myths of the Cherokne. Ninebesth Ansual Report, Bureau American 
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81, Mendoza traversed the region of the middle Concho River to its 
junction with the Nueces and farther eastward to the Colorado River 
near its junction with the main Concho River. He mentions seeing 
walnut trees (uogales) which Profesor Bolton thinks were in all 
probability pecans, and which he calls such in his translation. ‘These 
trees are described as occurring along watercourses (p. 834) “tho 
bottoms have many groves of them.” In another place “were several 
great groves of very tall pecan and live oak trees” (p, 885). Many 
other references to these luxuriant growths occur in this account, 

De Léon, who visited Texas in 1659 on his march into Texas from 
Mexico, refers repeatedly to some form of walnut (nogales) called 
in tho translation perwns.! Tho Nueces River, Atascosa Creek, and 
Medinw River aro identified by Miss West® among the streams said 
by De Léon to be bordered hy pecans, frequently accompanied by 
ouks, and sometimes by grapevines (p. 200). Miss West also renders 
nogat as pecon, which was probably the predominant: species seen 
by tho oxplorer. . 

‘To follow the pecan through early Spanish literature would lead 
tus beyond the limits of these notes. One other Spanish explorer, 
who camo atm much Inter dato and who penetrated into the river 
valleys tributary to the Mississippi, must, however, be referred to in 
connection with the discussion of another phase of pecan history, 


DISCOVERY BY THE FRENCH, 


Tt would be expected that the Tater exploration and exploitation 
of the pocan country, large part of which was covered by the early 
territorial claims of the French, would have produced important 
additions to the informatian given by De Soto. A thorough eanyass 
of the accounts of the early French voyasents has not been attempted 
but w number of early references to the pecan haye como to my 
attention. 

It is highly probable that LaSalle and other explorers of the 
lower Mississippi and of its tributaries encountered the pecan, $0 
abundant and s0 acceptable x food product could hardly have been 
neglected by travelers finding it when ripe. ‘The enrliest referenco 
seen, however, is hy Pénicaut, who, in 1704, proceeding from tho 
south whero the main expedition under De Bienville had entered the 
mouth of the Mississippi, ascended to the village of Natches. Ho 
devoted a chupter in his account of this journey to a description of 
the plies, its inhabitants, and its products, As reprinted in his old- 
time French he gives, perhaps, the earliest French description of tho 
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pecan? In addition to the few words of description he mentions the 
common name used by the natives: 

Tis sont de trois sortes de noyers: MI y en a dont les nolx sont grosses comme 
te polng, et aul servent 2 falre da paln pour leur soupe, mais les mellleures 
the sone guéres plux gromes que le poulce;* His les appellent pecanes* 

‘While it must be admitted that there is little said to distinguish 
the nut, the high quality mentioned in connection with the charac- 
feristic mame seems to point to that now known as the pecan. 

Another somewhat later reference based on trees seen in the 
northern part of the range is made by the Jesuit missionary, Father 
Gabriel Marest, who in writing to Father Germon, of the samo 
order, from “Cascaskias, an Tiinois village,” on November 9, 1712, 
observes that “there are different kinds of nut trees. The pecans 
(Les pacanes) (it is thus that the fruits of one of the nut trees is 
called) have a better flavor than our nuts in France."* 

Uinless we assume that the name pacane was applied with accuracy 
to this yery distinct type of nut, there is but little basis for an asser- 
tion that Marest had in mind the pecan as.we understand it. On the 
other hand, the location and the flavor of the nut would seem to favor 
tho presumption of accuracy. 

‘The situation is somewhat clearer with Charlovoix. In an entry 
made in his Journal on October 20, 1721, likewise at “Kaskasquins,” 
‘ho observes: 

Parml ton Prultiors, qut sont particullers & co Pays, te plux remarquablos 
tont les Pneanlers * * * Le Pncane est une Noix do In longueur & de 
Agure dun gros Gland, Tx en a, dont la cone ext fort miuco * * * 
‘Toutes sont d'un goOt fin & déleat, TArbre qul les porte, vient fort haut; 
son bots, son Gcoree, Todeur & la figure da ses feutlies ‘mont part asses 
semibleblen mux Noyers d'Burope* 
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2 1784), probably lees 
‘the measure of the sian. Ax an old measure of length it equals the tweifth part of the 
‘ed French foot, or, roughly, a modern inch. 
‘aThere are three sorts of walnuts. There are some with mute ax lorse as the fiat, and 
whlch serve in making bread for thelr soup, Dut ibe bect arv not larger thon the tht: 
‘they call them pecame 
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Tt would seem clear that Charlevoix is here referring to a consider- 
ablo number of forms and without much doubt ineludes in tho term 
Pacane one or more types of hickory nut with the pecan as we now 
use the term, 

‘While describing in his General History the adventures of La Salle 
near the mouth of the Mississippi River in 1685, Charlevoix seems to 
indicato that ho might haye found this nut.” A form of walnut 
described as “Inrger than the ordinary ones” and “very good” is ro- 
garded by his translator, Shea, ns the pecan ‘The evidence here is 
0 incomplete, however, as to Ieave room for doubt on this point, 
although the guess may perhaps be correct. 

At a somewhat Inter date Le Page du Pratz* described the Louis: 
jana country, and in discussing the various nuts growing in that 
province wri 

TY & encore les Pacanlers dont te frult est une espace dé nolx fort petite, 
& au’on prendrott au coup doolt pour des notsettes, parcegu’ elles en ont. Ik 
forme, Ia contour, & Yo coqne aural tendre; malx en dedane ellos sont Ngurter 
comme les nolx; elles sont plus délicates que les ‘Rotres, moins hulllenses & 
‘Tun gut st fn, que Tes Fracoly en ont dew pralines wusal bones que celles 
amare? 

‘Tho translator responsible for the wording of the English edition 
of 1768* translates Pacaniers us Hicort, no mention of the 
coming to my attention in any other place. ‘That this historian or 
any other observer traveling through the lowlands bordering the 
lower Mississippi or those of its tributaries would be likely to miss 
the pecan seems to mo very unlikely, 











INTRODUCTION TYTO THE Bast, 


Concerning the introduction of the pecan to European eiviliza- 
tion, the writer hus seen nothing to indieate that either the early 
Spanish or the early French explorers accomplished this, However, 
it is probable that the pecun was cultivated in Spain perhaps before 
it was grown either in France or in England. ‘The pecan seems to 
have first become known in the English colonies in 1761, through the 
botanist John Bartram, of Philudelphias 
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On August 14, 1761, Bartram writes to his botanical friend and 
correspondent in London, Peter Collinson (p. 232): 

have not yet been at the Ohio, bat have many specimens from there, Thut 
tn about two weeks T hope to set out to setrch myself 1 the barbarous Tndlans 
don't hinder me (and if I die a martyr to botany, Gi will be done; His will 
be done tm all things) * * *. 

It will be recalled that at this time the French and Indian War 
was in progress, the English under the lead of General Forbes and 
Colonel Bouquet having captured Fort Duquesne about two years 
before and named it Fort Pitt or Pittsburgh. 'Thither Bartram 
seeins to have gone, probably near the date assigned, and from thence 
safely returned, since on December 12, 1761, he seems to have sent. a 
box of plants and seeds to Collinson which provoked from the lattor 
the following sportive comment, dated at London, April 1, 1762: 

Treally belleve my honest John ix u great eag, anil has sent me seven hand, 
stony neds, something shaped Ike au acorn, to plssle un; for there te m0 ma 
to them, Thave a vast collection of meets, but nowe like then, T do laugh 
Gorton, for he guesses them to be a species of Hickory * * *. 1 think they 
ny be what L wish, weeds of the Hondue Treo Gymvadladus vonadenaly Tash, 
which thow pleked up In thy rambles on the Ohio, 

A footnote, probably by the author of the memoirs, states: 


Gordon made deciledly the best guess, for those “stony es yore no 
doubt the nuts of the Pecan or Itinolx Hickory (Carya olivacformia, Nutt,). 

In reply to Peter's remarks, John Burtram says: 

‘The hard nuts I sent were given me at Pittsburgh by Colonel Bouquet. He 
called them Hlckory.nuta He Ind them from tho country of th Illinola, 
‘Thole kernel was very sawoet. Tum afenid they wou't sprout, as belng a year 
oud. (2, 288.) 

‘Thus the nuts obtained by Bartram in September, perhaps, 1761, 
were seen in England yery early in 1762. 

A letter from John St. Clair to John Bartram locates even more 
accurately the date of his visit to Pittsburgh and the date of his 
receipt of the pecans. This letter is written at Belville, November 
4, 1761, and says in part: 

TL congratulate you on your safe arrival from Pittsburgh * * *% T give 
you many thanks for the valuable (Pecan) Hickory tuts T sboukd have 
thanked you sooner for them, but T walted to sce If T was to go on the expedl- 
ton (to Africa) that Is Atting out, 

Tt is probable that Belville was at the end of no long journey from 
the home of Bartram, since St, Clair closes his note by saying: 

If you will send anybody to this place to bring a cow for Mrs. Bartram, she 
will oblige me tn accepting of her. 

_Jt may, therefore, be assumed that little time was lost in transit 
either by the nuts in going to St. Clair or by his acknowledgment of 
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them when once started for Philadelphia, Making these assump- 
tions, it seems probable that Bartram returned with the nuts some 
time in October, 1761, 

This chronology implies a different and earlier introduction from 
that referred to by Brendel! who says that the tree “was unknown 
to the English colonies until the peace of 1762 (sic), where by chanca 
some fur traders brought « small number of nuts to New York.” If 
the fur traders here referred to waited until peace was signed, they 
could hardly have coms to New York until the following year, the 
treaty of Paris being dated February, 1763. ‘The account. given, by 
Brendel is followed by Sargent? who in turn is quoted by Heiges® 

Zt will be noted that thus far the nut was known to the Colonies 
only from the northern portion of its range, along the Ohio River, 
Ilinois River, and in general from what was vaguely known as the 
Illinois eountry. 

The southern range seems not to have become known wntil some 
years later, ‘The Spanish traveler and writer, Don Antonio de 
Ulloa, in traversing the region drained by the lower tributaries of 

Mississippi, describes the trees of the region and gives a descrip: 
tion fuller than any earlier one that has come to my attention. Mr, 
W. E, Safford, of the Department of Agriculture, has kindly trans. 
lated Ulloa’s statement. 


‘Two other Kinds of trees are foutid there which appear to be pecuilint tis 
that country. One of these they call Peconos, which 1s,n kind of walnut of 
greater body than those (walnuts), but in wood and leat very similar, ‘The 
{froit is tn taste sailor to that of the walnut, more dellente and Aner, with Teas 
Proportion of oll, In form It 1s different, and resembles dates, belag in sive 
almost the same or a Iitfle Tess. ‘The shell ts thin and smooth snd without the 
Foughiness whieh the walnut has, 


This account not only points out another part of the wide area 
occupied by this tree but repents the native name used in 1712 by 
Marest for the nut found in THlinois, the name that in a modified 
form has established itself in general usage, 

Perhaps the first actual introduction of the pecan into the Fast 
from the South took place late in 1799, when Daniel Clark, jr. of 
‘New Orleans, at that time still Spanish territory, sent a box of nuts 
to Thomas Jefferson, then Vice President of the United States, at 
Philadelphia. Clark wrote: 
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New Onteans, 12 November, 1799. 

Sir, As the country produces excellent oranges, I have presumed to send to 
the care of Mr, Daniel W. Coxe of Piladeiphia a barrel hand picked & well 
put {up] to be delivered to you and a box of Paccan nuts, these last are not 1 
‘understand common In the Atlantic Parts of the U, S. tho’ they grow every- 
where on the Banks of the Misstasippi from the Illinois River to the Sea, gen- 
erally in the low grounds and even in places occasionally overflowed by the 
annual rise of the waters, the Tree grows to the usual size of the Forest ‘Trees 
and affords a llightful shade tn Summer. i might be worth while to cult 
vate It In Vinginia for use & ortiament, T propose to send you shortly by 
way of Baltimore If no opportunity offers direct for Virsinia w Tag of 8 
superior kind which T aun promised by a. Frfend and will occastonally take the 
Uberty of sending you ansthing which T may suppose elther rare or eurlous 
‘with you that T ean procure here. 

Jefferson's reply was not seen, but another letter from Clark to 
the Vico President, written Muy 29, 1800, seems to tell at least part of 
the story. 

T am happy to learn that the few Pacans I sent are likely to turn to such 
good account, and sincerely wish your Grove of them may flourish? * * * 

‘Jelferson’s reply to this letter was also not seen, but again Clark 
gives us a clue to a part of its contents, in a letter written July 20, 
1801, when he recurs to the stibject:® 

In the last letter T hald the Honor of receiving from you You mention that 
your Pacan ‘Trees at Montleetlo tho planted In 1780 had tot hitherto torn 
(sie) frult. ‘This must be owing to thelr being planted In too, elevated oF 
too dry a soll as they bear in this Country In ten or twelve years, and the trees 
Jn thelr natural State are I believe always found tn the Iver Bottoms anil in 
inces ofsasionally overflowed at the antiual rise of the Rivers I have taken 
the Uberty Of mentioning this Circumstance that yoo may try the Experiment 
fon some young Trees T wend herewith pot up Ia 4 Case as well us a few Orange 
‘Trees which T hope will get safe to hand. 


BOTANICAL DESCRIPTION, 


The only information about the pecan available for many years 
was substantially of the type that could be gained from travelers? 
notes, and while these often designated the plant with sufficient clear- 
ness to enable the informed reader to know what the writers had 
in mind, it could not be said that a botanical description of the plant 
had been made. This seems to have been done first by Thomas 
Jefferson in his Notes on Virginia, written in 1781 and printed in 
Paris under date of 1782 

Paccan oF Tiiinols mut: Not described by Linnaeus, Miter of Clayton, 
Were 1 to venture to describe this, speaking of the frult frou memory, and of 
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th Teaf from plants of two yenrs' growth, T should specify I as the Jugtane 
‘aa, fototis lanceolatis, cuninatis, serratls, tomentodis, fructa mlnore, 
ovato, compressa, vix Inseulpto, dulel, patamine tenerrino, Tt grows on the 
Milnols, Wabash, Oho and Mississippi. IC ts spoken of by Don Ulloa tever 
the name of pactnos, in his Noticas Americanas, Enteat, & 

Not long after Jetferson’s description had appeared, Dr. Humphry 
Marshall, of Philadelphia, brought out his little book entitled Arbus 
tvum Americanum,' in which he refers very vaguely and inaccurately 
to the pecan under the binomial Juglans pecan, “the Pecan, or 
Ilinois Hickery.” ‘The range noted is limited to the THlinois country, 
probably indicating that he drew his information from travelers 
who knew of the tree in its northern range only. "The description does 
not sufice to clothe the name proposed by him, and, in my judg- 
tient, the earlier and more accurate Latin diagnosis of Jefferson 
should oceupy the first placo in the nomenclatorial history of this 
plant, 

‘TITH NAME PECAN, 


It may perhaps not be out of place to refer briefly to the variety 
‘of common names by which this nut has been known. It seems 
to have been referred to by early Spanish explorers in Texas under 
the general term neuces, meaning nuts, or by the more specific term” 
nogales, meaning walnuts, There seems to be no evidence that. the 
Indians in that part of the country designated these nuts by any 
characteristic term, nothing to suggest the word peoun or any of its 
modifications, The French explorers, Father Marest (1712), at tho 
northern edge of the pecan range, and Pénicaut (1704), at Natchez, 
independently fell to using the term pucanc, the native name found 
in use by both of them, Later French writers, in describing the 
Mississippi Valley or its tributaries, mention the peoune. Ulloa, 
Publishing his explorations in the Mississippi Valley in 1772, unlike 
his carlior compatriots, mentions this same name under the Spanish 
guise pacanos, This eviderice seems to indicate that the term pecane 
or some modification of it was the name used probably. from time 
immemorial by the Indian tribes along the Mississippi and its 
tributaries, This term was probably not used by the tribes living 
to the westwand in the country drained by the rivers which directly 
flow into the Gulf, 

‘The terms “ Ilinois nut” or “THinois hickory” were probably 
given by tho colonists of the East, in ignorance of the Indian name 
that had found acceptance and uso in the Mississippi Valley by 
French and Spanish from Kaskaskia to the Gulf. Probably the term 
“Mississippi Nut,” by which George Washington designated it in an 
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entry in his diary for March 11, 1775, was given in much the sume 
way. In 1786 he uses the name “Tilinois nut” and in 1704 ap- 
proaches the Indian name in the term “ Poceon™ or Illinois nut. An 
interesting persistence of the old Indian name was in use as Inte as 
1838 by Kenrick, who refers to the tree as the “ pacane nut.” 


INTRODUCTION INTO EUROPE, 


‘As far as the writer has learned, the first sending of the pecan to 
Europe consisted of the nuts sent to England, probably in January, 
1761, by John Bartram, which so much puzzled Peter Collinson, 

‘Thomas Jefferson seems to have performed the samo service in 
France about 25 years later. In 1786, while living in Paris ax Ameri- 
can representative, he procured a small package of these nuts through 
Francis Hopkinson, of Philadelphia. Their correspondence on this 
matter is here sketched. Writing from Paris on January 3, 1786, 
Jefferson makes soveral requests of Hopkinson. 

‘The third commlsslon ts more distant, Tt M4 to procure me two oF thtwe 
hundred paccan-nuts from the western country, I expect they cat always be 
got at Pittsburgh, and om In hopes, that by yourself or your friends, some: 
Attentive person there may be enkxed to send them to you. ‘They shoul come 
fan fresh un posalblo, and come best, T belleye, In. box of sand. OF thls Bare 
tram could best advise you * * 

Hopkinson seems to have been in doubt concerning the identity 
of the nut going under the name given by Jefferson. In answer to 
his inquiry, Jefferson replied from Paris on December 23, 178 

‘The poccan-nut ly nx you conjecture, the Tinols nut. The former 
gar name south of the Potomac, av also with the Tndinns and Spaniards, and 
ccters also Into the Botaaleal name, which is Juglans Pocoan 

‘This information seems to have satisfied Hopkinson who probably 
procured the desired nuta, At all events, among the uncatalogued 
Jefferson manuscripts in the Library of Congress is w letter addressed 
to Willt Delmestre & Cie, from Paris, July 13, 1787, in which the 
writer directs that “a box of paccan nuts” be nailed up and sent by 
diligence and without delay at local customs houses en route. ‘These 
instructions to this firm were designed to bring the nuts with all 
speed from the port of landing to Paris, Iam unable to say who 
received these nuts and what the recipients may have done with them, 
It is quite probable from the mode of packing specified that they were 
wanted for planting and some may well have found their way to 
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Jefferson's good friend, Thouin, the director of the Jardin. des 
Plantes in Paris, 


EARLY CULTIVATION IN AMERICA, 


It is perhaps impossible to stato the date of the first planting of 
this nut in America, and perhaps equally difficult, to ascertain who 
made it. Te seems quite possible, however, that the oldest cultivated 
trees are to be found in Mexico, Onderdonk! in 1911 reports socing 
Pecans growing on irriguted lands at Bustamente, 100 miles beyond 
Laredo, Texas, which he estimated to have reached an age of 200 
Years, ‘This far antedates all known plantings in tho Colonies of 
the Atlantic coast, 

Among the eastern Colonies precedence seems to belong to New 
York, According to Brendel,* William Princo in 1772 planted 80 
nuts in his nursery at Flushing, Long Island, raising 10 plants; 8 
going (o England at 10 guineas apicee, 2 being kept for reproduction, 

‘Tho planting made by Princo did not Jong anticipate one made by 
Willinm Hamilton, proprietor of the famous gardens near Phil 
Adelphia, known as the Woodlands, Hamilton, writing to Homphry 
Marshall, who described this tree so badly, says’in n letter dated 
“Tho Woodlands, May 8d, 1799," referring to the disastrous effects 
of w recent heavy frost: 

+ Ate, too the only one Tn of Juglane Pocane, oF Uiinole Hickory, whleh 
T rata twenty-five years ago trou see, I entirely Kill, 

‘The date of planting of this tree would haye been in 1774, 

It is well known that George Washington was an enthusiastic 
Srower of interesting and novel plants, maintaining a special plot 
of ground for experimental purposes which he often, rofers to. in 
his diary asthe Botanical Garden.” In an entry for March 11, 
1775, without doubt describing his planting operations for the day, 
he writes: 

Tow next these (white penches from Phila.) 25 Mislaxippl Nuts—something 
Uke the Pix nut—but longer, thiner nhelld and fuller of mont. 

This was probably: his first planting, since he takes the trouble to 
aescribe the nut. This was followed in 1786 by a second rocord, 
On— 


Wednesday, 21 (May, 1786), planted 140 ced went me by Colo Want, Wash- 
{ington and walt by him to be the sed of the lange mugnotle oF Laurel of 
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Caroltun *) +) + Also 20 of the Illinois Nuts; compleating at the No, ends 
the plece of.a Row it my Botankea} Garden In which on the — day of — I put 
Gloucester hlecory Nuta! 

We note that Jefferson's description of the plant written in 1781 
was in part drawn from plants of two years’ growth, A study of 
his Garden Book under date of March 17, 1794, reveals this entry: 
«Planted 200 paccan nuts and seeds of Kentucky coffee.” (DP. 29.) 
He also records a much larger planting May 26, 1802.“ Also planted 
fa great number of Paccan nuts, in the same rows of those planted 
the Inst two years” (P. 30.) This reference to plantings of “the 
last two years” seems to refer to unrecorded plantings, including the 
nuts from Clark, of New Orleans, which might have given him the 
yoing trees referred to in his description. He mentions another 
planting of “25 paccans” on March 17 and 18, 1812, 

One of the most interesting of the old trees of Germantown, until 
relatively recent years, was a pecan grown from a nut brought back 
from the Arkansas country in 1819 or 1820 by Thomas Nuttall, ‘The 
Dotanist presented (he nut to his friend, Reuben Haines, a man 
prominent in scientific and agricultural circles in Philadelphia, who 
in turn gave it to his neighbor, Daniel Pastorius, who planted it, 
‘Tho tree reached a large size und bore fruit.* ‘This history is taken 
from a very interesting account of the rare plants of Germantown 
which presents much historical information in addition to that indi- 
cated by its title, 

‘A careful search on the old estates of the eastern coast: would in 
all probability lead to the discovery of still other early plantings 
which might prove highly interesting* 
















IMPROVEMENT OF THE PECAN. 


‘There is perhaps little to be suid on this part of the subject but 
oven in early days some indications aro seen of coming efforts to im- 
prove the nut. ‘The recognition of locally well-known nuts of o 
superior type is direetly asserted in Clark's letter of 1799 to Jeffer- 
son, ‘Tho perpetnation of this superiority through grafting or bud- 
ding would have been a valuable advance. On August 2, 1769, Jof- 
ferson records in his Garden Book that he “inoculated English 
walnut buds into stocks of the Black walnut” at his old home, Shad- 
+s had his duties left him at Monticello we should perhaps have 
found him budding pecans at a Inter date. So far as I have learned, 
however, this experiment was left for later hands, 
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Whether or not to Abner Landrum belongs the eredit of first bud= 
ding pecans, T am not able to say. However, on February 28, 1823, 
he reports from Edgefield, South Carolina, the results of experi- 
ments made in budding several difficult species and says: 

‘The pecan (Carve olfeaeformie) ai not appear to take 40 well ws the wal- 
‘nut but my trials were made rather late In the season? 

Tn experiments carried out during the year 1822 he hind better sue- 
cess, He reports lato in that year: 

Thave, (hia summer, huddled some doxens of the pecan on tho common dlekory, 
ut, wi tA single fallure ax yet; and some of them are growing finely? 

‘Tho notes here collected are to be regarded only as a fragmentary 
contribution to the history of this ing subject, 
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FLORAL ASPECTS OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 
By A. $, Hroncocx. 


[w1th 25 plates} 
‘The flora of the Hawaiian (Sandwich) Islands is of unusual inter- 
est because the group is the most isolated upon the globe. Disregard 
ing mote reefs or islets, the distances to land in the various directions 
are: Unalaska, 2,016 miles; San Francisco, 2,100 miles; Samoa, 
miles; Yokohama, 3,445 miles, Becauso of this isolation the native 
flora is peculiur and the endemic element is proportionately large. 

During the summer of 1916 the writer visited the Hawaiian Islands 
for the purpose of studying their flora, Tn these investigations he 
was assisted by his son, A. B. Hitchcock. Collections were made on 
tho six larger islands of the group; that is, on all except Niihaw and 
Kahoolawe. Brief accounts of this trip have been given elsewhere. 
Tn the present article un attempt will be made to give a general view 
of the more prominent features of the flora and to record the ‘impres- 
sions that appeal to a botanieal traveler, 

‘The climate is strictly tropical but, because of the proximity of the 
ocean and because of the moderating influence of the trade wind, the 
temperatures aro not unpleasantly high. ‘The summer daily maxi- 
mum is about 85° F, at Honolulu. At higher altitudes tho eli- 
mate is cooler and on the summits of the high mountains of the 
island of Hawaii there is much snow, some of which persists through- 
out the year, ‘The rainfall varies greatly in difforent parts of the 
same islind, All the islands ary mountainous and the mountains 
intercept the trade winds, causing a heavy rainfall upon the wind- 
ward side of the islands, "The lee side is dry or even arid in places, 
In the vicinity of Honolulu, which lies on the westerly side of the 
island of Oahu, the rainfall at the water front may be as low as 
15 inches, but increases rapidly toward the mountains to the east, 
ut the crest of which, about 6 miles away, the rainfall may be as 
high as 300 inches. In general the rainy season is from November 
to March, but in the vicinity of the mountains the rains extend 
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throughout the year, though the amount may be greater during the 
winter. One of the rainiest spots is the summit of Waialeale, the 
highest peak of Kauai (5,170 feet), where the rainfall is as much us 
600 inches, Professor Campbell records the rainfall here as follows:* 

3012, 80035 Inches, 

1018, 481,00, Inches, 

1014, 610.90 tnehes 

1015, 500.00 Snches. 

1016, 539.70 tniches, 

‘The chief agricultural industries of the islands are, the production 
of sugar, the raising of stock, and the growing of pincapples, Sugar 
eano is grown on the lowlands of Oalu, Kausi, Maui, and Hawaii, 
where sullicient water is available either from the rainfall or from 
irrigation. Tho ranches for stock raising aro on the plains and 
treeless slopes on the leeward sides of the islands, especially on 
western and northern Hawaii, western Molokai, nearly all of Lanai, 
and the western part of East Maui. Pineapples are grown chiefly 
‘on Oahu in localities not well suited to sugar, 

In earlier days horses, cattle, hogs, and goats wero introduced and 
allowed to run ‘wild. Phey inereased rapidly and became » menace 
to the vegetation. Large aroas were almost denuded of native plants 
and their place has been taken by introduced weeds, especially such 

rubs as guava and Iantana. In recent years these wild animals 
wave been hunted and killed to such an extent that they are now 
nearly exterminated, a fow flocks of goats being found in the more 
inaccessible canyons, and small hens of pigs in the upper forests. 
‘Much harm to the native yegotation has been done and amany species 
havo been greatly restricted in their range, some species being actu- 
ally exterminated. 

Land that has been denuded by stock is subjected to the danger 
of further denudation by wind in the drier regions, Wind erosion 
is especially. noticeable on the northern end of Lanai and the north« 
western part of Molakai. Kahoolawe, a small island not visited by. 
us, is snid to have suffered severely from the denuding effects of 
the strong trade wind. This island lies in the path of the trade 
wind that blows between the mountain masses on Kust and West 
Maui, while the low-lying part of Lanai to the north receives the 
full force of the wind as it blows between Molokai and West Maui. 

‘Tho islands are of voleanie origin and tho rocks are practically all 
yolennic, The island mass rises from the ocean floor about 18,000 
feet. below the surface, The great cones of the high mountains of 
Hawaii (Mauna Ken, 13,825 feet; Mauna Loa, 18,675 fect) give the 
unusual difference of level between the summit and base of about 
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$2,000 feet. Geologically’ Kauai is the oldest island and Hawaii the 
youngest. On Kauai are found decp and rugged eanyons the result 
of uge-long erosion. On Hawaii vast stretches of lava are as fresh 
as if the material had barely had time to cool; and several flows have 
broken forth within the last contury. ‘There are innumerable small 
craters dotted over the main mountain mass, ‘There is a great 
variety in the Ikinds of lava, Some of the cones are made up of cin- 
dors, a soft matorial that yields to the foot like sand. Others are 
made up of hard Inva, of which two main divisions are recognized, 
an and pabochos, Hawaifan terms meaning rough and smooth. ‘Tho 
former is exceedingly rough and broken and presents great difficulties 
to the traveler who attempts to wall over its surface. In the course 
fof time the lava disintegrates suflctently to allow vegetation to 
obtain a foothold. ‘The adyent of plants is hastened by moisture, 
the laya becoming covered with vegetation much sooner in the regions 
of heavy rainfall than upon the arid slopes, 

Tt will be impossible to give an ecological survey of the islands but 
itmay be of interest to present a brief account of the flora and its rela 
tion to environment as it impresses a visiting botanist, 

‘Tho most striking botanical feature that greets tho traveler on his 
arrival at Honolulu is the display of ornamental plants, including 
flowering trees, shrubs, vines, and plants grown for the beauty of 
their foliago or the stateliness of their habit, practically all of which 
are of foreign origin. 

‘There is a great variety of palms, including such pinnate-loaved 
species a4 the dato, the coconut, and grentest favorite of all, the royal, 
and many fan palins and a few fishtail palms, ‘Tho stately royal 
palm with ity smooth columnar trunk is a farailiar tree in parks and 
private grounds, 

Amons the street trees there aro the pink shower (Cassia nodosa) 
with Iarge racemes of henutiful pink and white flowers, the golden 
shower (Cassie fatule) with yellow (lowers and woody, smooth, 
straight, cylindric pods 15 inches long, both with large compound 
leaves, and the flame tree (Delonin regia) with great masses of 
scarlet flowers on the otherwise naked branches, the leaves being 
deciduous. ‘The monkey-pod or rain tree (Samanea aaman), a 
large, round-topped or unibrella-shapod tree with an immense spread 
of branches, is common in'parks, 

Among the shrtibs the most common is the hibisons, of which there 
are scores of varieties, involving several species (especially Hibiscus 
rosu-rinensi). ‘These are commonly used for hedges and produce a 
continuing crop of large, bell-shaped flowers, varying through shades 
of white, pink, and searlet. Clambering over a wall around the 
grounds of Punshou College is a fine growth of night-blooming 
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ceretts, This blooms en masse at intervals of several months and 
produces a remarkable display. The flowers open in the evening 
and close the following morning, so they must be observed by the 
light of lanterns. ‘The writer was so fortunate as to obtain photo- 
graphs of this hedge early in the morning. 

‘Two shrubs are very commonly used for hedges, but it is the 
foliage instead of the flowers that is attractive, Ono is the acalypha 
(Acalypha wilkesiana), a plant of the family Euphorbiaceae, with 
simplo leaves of various shades of brown, pink, and yellow. ‘Tho 
other is a species of the family Aralinceae (Vothopanas guilfoylei), 
with. pinnate leaves, consisting of five to soven white-margined 
leaflets. The croton (Codiacum variegatum), an ally of the 
acalypha, is sometimes used for hedges, but more often is grown 
in clumps as « lawn ornamental. ‘The narrow leaves are variously 
spotted and mottled and often spirally twisted, 

Among the numerous ornamental, woody yines is the bougain- 
villea (2B. apectabilis), which produces a great profusion of red. or 
purple flowers. What appear to be flowers ure, however, showy, 
petal-like bracts, 

In addition to thoso mentioned there are several that are familiar 
‘a5 cultivated trees in California and southern Florida, such as the 
pepper tree, mango, ironwood (Casuarina equisetifolia), banyan, and 
yellow poinciana (Peltophorum inerme), 

An important and common exotic tree, but now thoroughly natur- 
alized, is the alguroba or kinwo (Prosopis juliflora). Contrary to 
tho usual experience where foreign trees or shrubs have been intro- 
duced and then run wild, this tree has proved to be w great blessing, 
to tho Hawaiian Islands. The original tree is still alive on Fort 
Street, Honolulu, where it was planted in 1828 by Father Bachelot, 
founder of the Catholic Mission. ‘Tho algaroba now occupies ex- 
tensive areas in the lowlands on all the islands, especially in the 
arid belts near the coast on the leo side, where it forms forests to 
the exclusion of all other plants. Fortunately it is very useful in 
two ways, ‘The flowers are the source of honey of which commodity 
hundreds of tons are produced annually. ‘The pods furnish x nu- 
tritious feed for stock. ‘The folinge is not eaten but the pods as they 
fall from the trees are eagerly sought by all kinds ‘of domestic 
animals, and in tho dry season are un important or sometimes the 
only source of forage upon tho ranches. ‘Their value as fodder has 
led to the invention of machinory to pulverize the pods s that they 
may be more completely and economically used. ‘The alguroba is 
freely planted as an ornamental, tree because of its graceful aspect 
and feathery, drooping branches, 

ntrasted with the satisfactory results following the introduction 
of the algurcba we have the conspicuously disastrous effect of an 
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troducing the lantana and guava, ‘The Jantana (Z, camara) is cul- 
tivated for ornament beeause of the flat-topped clusters of pink or 
lavender parti-colored flowers. Tt has run wild and now occupies 
hundreds of acres on the drier parts of the slopes below the rain 
forest, It is of no value and’ occupies the soil to the exclusion of 
pasture plants. The guava, cultivated for its fruit, about the size 
and appearance of a lemon, from which the delicious guava jelly is 
made, has also run wild and occupies large areas of pasture land, or 
what world be pasture if these two pestiferous shrubs could be ex- 
terminated. 

Another introduced shrub or tree is the prickly-pear cactus 
(Opuntia megacantha).. ‘This plant is now common on the dry parts 
of all the islands, sometimes forming forests. However, it is not 
entirely a pest, for in times of stress it furnishes no inconsiderable 
proportion of the forage on the ranches, because the cattle have 
learned to eat the juicy joints in spite of the numerous needlelike 
spines, 

‘Tho native flora has been almost entirely replaced by introduced 
‘weeds in all the lowlands, especially in the vicinity of the towns. 

All the islands are mountainous. ‘Kauai, a nearly circular island, 
is mountainous through the interior, the highest point being Waial- 
‘ale, in the center (5,170 fect). Oabit has two ranges of mountains— 
the Koolan Range on the east and the Waianae Range on the west, 
the highest point being Mount Kanla, in the latter: rango (4,030 
feet), Molokai, an oblong island, has a range in the eastern half 
long the north side, the highest point of which is Kamakua Peak 
(4,958:feot). Maui consists of two mountain masses—East and West 
Maui—with a low isthmus between, ‘The highest peak of West Maui 
is Puu Kukui (5,788 fect). East Maui is centered around the im- 
menso crater Haleakala, said to be the largest crater in the world. 
The highest part of the rim, « point on the western side, has an alti- 
tudo of 10,082 fect. Lanai, a small island west of Maui, is mountain- 
ous on the eastern side, rising there to about 8,500 fect. Hawaii, the 
largest island of the group, is truly majestic in the height of its 
mountains, ‘There are four mountain groups. ‘The mass of the island 
is made up mainly of tho two great cones, Mauna Kea (18,525 fect) 
and Mauna Lon (13,675 feet.). ‘There are two lesser mountain groups— 
the Hualalai Mountains (8269 feet), near the west const, and the 
Kohala Mountains (5,189 feet), in the projection at the northwest 
corner, Theso mountains have « high rainfall where they intercept 
the trade wind, the region of greatest precipitation being at the sum- 
mit und somewhat to the leeward (except the high peaks as noted 
below). Tho Huslalai Mountains are comparatively dry because 
they are in the lee of Mauna Kea. In many places the slope is grad- 
ual from sea to summit, In fact, all the mountains are, in general, 
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rather flat cones, the precipitous cliffs and valleys being due to ero- 
sion, though there are high cliffs (palis) on the north and east sides 
of some of the mountains, as the Kohalas and the mountains of Molo- 
kai, and the walls of the great craters, As one looks from the sea 
on the northeast coast of Hawaii to the summit of Mauna Kea, a dis- 
tance of perhaps 20 miles, the slopo is so even that it is difficult to 
convineo one’s self that he is looking up to a peak nearly 14,000 feet 
above him. ‘The famous voleano Kilauea lies on the southeast slope 
of Mauna Loa at an altitude of about 4,000 feet; In one part of the 
large erater, ubout 8 miles across and 600 feet deep, is the Tava pit 
called Halemanmau, a circular depression about: 1,500 feot wide at 
the top and several hundred feet deep. ‘The view from the rim of 
this pit is extremely fascinating, especially at night. ‘The, liquid 
Jaya seems to boil from the foree of the escaping guses and the waves 
produce a loud roar as they splash against the margins. 

‘Tho distribution of the flora upon the islands depends upon rain- 
fall, altitude, and soil, ‘The rainfall is highest in the mountains and 
decreases toward the leeward sido of the islands. ‘The annual precipi- 

in the rain belt is usually from 100 to 800 inches, but in some 
localities exceeds this large amount. On the southwestern sides of 
tlie islands the rainfall becomes so slight that tho climate is arid. 
‘The rain zone extends up on the mountains to only 5,000 to 6,000 
feet. Consequently, on the high peaks of Hawaii and Enst Maui the 
rainfall decreases toward the stmmits, ‘The charactor of the flora 
changes with the rainfall. Henes, rain forests occupy the regions of 
high rainfall, while the slopes of western Molokai, Enst Maui, and 
Lanai and the plains of central Onhu and Hawaii are covored with 
grasses and other herbaceous vegetation, with sometimes intermingled 
areas of open, serubby forest. ‘The peaks of Mauna Kea and Mauna 
Lon are nearly devoid of vegetation above 10,000 feet. 

‘Tho grasses of the Hawatian Tslands number nbout 100 species, 
including the large number of introduced weeds, ‘The native species 
are less than half the total. As grasses are inhabitants of open 
ground they are rare in the rain forests, A well-known, useful native 
‘grass is tho pili (Heteropogon contortua) which is a valuable range 
grass. This species was used by the carly Hawaiian inhabitants to 
thatch their cabins, the grasses being fastened to a light frame work 
to form the walls und roof. An introduced species, Hilo grass (Pas- 
palum conjugatum), has become pest, having become established 
almost to the exclusion of other plants over wide areas on the wet 
slopes below the rain forest. Tt is said to have been introduced at 
Hilo from tropieal America about 1840. It is of little value for 
pasture us stock will not eat it except when forced to from hunger. 
Another common and equally useless species, Paspalum orbicwlare, 
whieh seems to have received no common name, occurs widely dis 
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tributed in about the kind of soil that is suited to Hilo grass, Pili- 
piliula (Chrysopogon aciculatus) is the name given to a pestiferous 
little grass covering much of the dry plain in the interior of Onhu. 
‘This grass, introduced from the East Indies, produces sharp-pointed 
seeds which penetrate the clothing of those who walk through it 
and produce much discomfort. Bermuda grass is thoroughly natu- 
ralized in the drier localities and is extensively used as a lawn and 
park grass, Its native name is manienie, a name which was applied 
by the Hawaiians originally to Stenotaphrum accundatum, another 
creeping grass. The latter species is frequent in tropical regions and 
is known in the southern United States as St. Augustine grass. 

‘The genus Eragrostis is represented by several native species, most 
of which are endemic. One species (£. variabilis) is characteristic 
‘of the wind-swept open slopes of the Nuuanu Pali, s pass in the 
Koolau Range east of Honolulu. Upon the plain between Mauna 
Kea and Mauna Loa, a great stock-range country, tall slender tufted 
species (£. atropioides) is the prevailing grass. 

‘The genus Panicum is represented also by several native species. 
Panicum torridum and its allies, fuzzy annuals called by the general 
name kakonakona, are i 
semiarid plains, and furnish a considerable portion of the forage at 
that time. Three species of Panicum (P. imbricatum, P. isacknoides, 
and P. monticola) are characteristic of the open bogs of the wet 
mountain summits, where they form hemispherical tussocks, consist~ 
ing of » mass of old roots and stems with a covering of living shoots 
‘an inch or two long. 

Upon the upper slopes of Mauna Kea and other high mountains 
toward the limit of tree growth there are three characteristic species 
of grass that are found sometimes in great abundance. ‘They are all 
tufted species that furnish forage to the stock that range through 
these regions. One of these (Agrostis sandwicensis) is endemic, the 
other two (Deschampsia australis and Trisetum glomeratum) ate 
found in the South Sea Islands. 

Several European species of forage grasses have been introduced. 
upon the ranches and have become established at medium altitudes 
(3,000 to 7,000 feet). Of these may be mentioned timothy, orchard 
grass, meadow fescue, velvet grass, redtop, Italian rye grass, rescue 
grass, and bluegrass. Paspalum dilatatun, s native of South 
America, is giving much promise as a pasture grass in these regions. 
At lower altitudes Natal grass or Natal redtop (T'richolaena rosea) 
is being used as. meadow grass, and Rhodes grass (Chloris gayana) 
is coming into use for the same purpose. Sudan grass is being tried 
‘and scems well adapted to the drier areas. 

In the central part of Kauai there is a species of Poa (P. siphono- 
gloswsa) which is remarkable in its aspect, especially for this genus 
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which includes the bluegrasses. The stems grow in large tufts 
along stesp banks. The young stems and flowering shoots are not 
particularly unusual but the old stems elongate to as much as 10 
or 15 feet, lose their blades, and hang down the bank in long green 
rushlike masses that are very striking in appearance, 

‘The forest trees comprise a great many species. It is astonishing 
how many of these species, and in fact species of plants in general, 
have been given Hawaiian names by the early inhabitants. Only a 
few are of sufficient importance to be mentioned here. ‘The com- 
monest tree on the islands is the ohia or ohia lehua (AMetrosideros 
polymorpha) «member of the myrtle family, having a very wide 
altitudinal range and growing under a great variety of conditions. 
In size it varies from n mere shrub at high altitudes, to a giant for- 
est tree in the middle forest zone. The tree has white furrowed 
bark like that of our white oak and beautiful scarlet flowers with 
numerous protruding stamens. ‘The wood is hard and durable, and 
is used for many purposes, including paving blocks and railroad 
ties, 

‘Another forest tree is the koa (Acacia kot), important because 
of its abundance and because of its economic value. Next to the 
chia it is the most numerous among the larger trees, and is widely 
distributed thronghout the islands. When growing in the open the 
koa forms a comparatively low widely spreading tree with a thick 
short trunk. But when growing in the rain forest among other 
trees it forms tall shapely. trunks 40 or 50 feet to the branches. 
‘The wood is used in eabinetwork and is becoming familiar to Amer- 
ieans through its use for ukuleles, the mandolinlilke musical instru- 
ments now so popilar. The foliage is interesting because of its 
polymorphism, On the young trees or on vigorous shoots of old 
trees the leaves are twice pinnate, much like those of our honey 
locust, but have Iaterally compressed or flattened petioles. ‘The nor- 
mal mature foliage, however, consists of these flattened petioles or 
phyllodea, the remainder of the leaf not developing. 

Another species of koa (Acacia koaia) is found in the drier re- 
gions of the southern islands. 

‘The traveler is certain to inquire concerning a common tree that 
attracts attention because of its peculiar light or olive green folinge 
that is in marked contrast to the prevailing green of the forests. 
‘This is the kukui (Alowrites moluccana), found widely distributed 
in the islands at lower altitudes up to about 2,000 feet. ‘The leaves 
remind one of those of the castor oil plant, which the young kulkui 
plants closely resemble, ‘The nuts of the kukui are rich in oil, 
which is an important article of commerce. ‘The species has a wide 
range in Polynesia and tropical Asia. In the English colonies it 
is called candleberry or candlenut tree. 
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Tn the regions where they grow, two monocotyledenous trees 
of peculiar habit, the halapepe and pubala, attract attention. 
The halapepe (Dracaena aurea) belongs to the lily family and 
is allied to our yuecas. The narrow lilylike leaves are clustered 
at the ends of the branches, where ure produced also the flow- 
ers and fruit, the Intter a cluster of bright red berries about 
the size of marbles. The halapepe is a xerophyte, being found 
in the dry districts especially on aa lava, The leaves are relished by 
cattle. The puhala (Pandanue odoratistimus) belongs to the genus 
of screw pines. It is a scraggly tree with long narrow coriaceous 
prickly-margined leaves clustered at the ends of the branches in the 
spiral or corkscrew arrangement, numerous stilt roots at the base, 
and aerial roots from the branches, ‘The large red or orange-colored 
compound fuit resembles a pineapple. ‘There is a fine forest of theso 
trees near Hilo, Belonging to the sume family is a tall woody 
climber (Freycinetiac arnotti) which is common in the lower woods. 

T one ventures on to the upper slopes of the mountains of Hawaii 
he is sure to come in contact with the mamani (Sophora chryso- 
phyla) » member of the family Leguminosae. Tt grows on several 
of the islands but is particularly noticeable toward the upper limit 
of tree growth on the mountains, where it forms small round-topped 
trees, with silvery-brown pinnate leaves like those of our black locust, 
drooping racemes of golden-yellow, pea-shaped flowers, and long 
pods constricted between the seeds. 

‘Tho wiliwili tree will attract attention in the autumn at the lower 
levels on the dry side of the islands. At this season it is devoid of 
eaves and is conspicuous among evergreen vegetation. ‘The seeds are 
a bright scarlet and are used for ornament. ‘The wood is said to be 
the lightest of any kind growing on the islands, and is used for out- 
riggers upon canoes, 

‘The mountain apple (Jamboea malacconsis) is of interest because 
of its edible fruits. These are spheroidal, 9 or 8 inches in diameter, 
white or red, thin-skinned, very watery, but pleasunt-Aavored, and 
contain usually one large seed. ‘The mountain apple is found in 
Jowland valleys. 

‘There are several species of trees of the mallow family that are 
worthy of remark because they are on the verge of extinction and 
illustrate the harm done to vegetation by the grazing industry. Ono 
is the kokio or native red cotton (Aoki rockii) described recently 
by Lewtont This is a small tree with magnificent hibiseus-shaped 
red flowers about 4 inches long. Tt is endemic on the island of 
‘Hawaii and is confined to the dry region on the western side of the 
island, where it is scattered here and there on the rough lava of 
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North Kona, The species comprises a comparatively, few. individ- 
‘uals and these are decreasing in number because of the incursions of 
cattle, Mr, Robert Hind, upon whose ranch at Pun Waayna the 
trees are growing, is giving them protection and thus preserving the 
species from extinction, 

Another species, a close ally of the preceding, is called Kokia dry- 
narioides. A few years ago the species was reduced to a single 
plant growing in the dry western part of Molokai. Recently this 
individual succumbed to the inevitable. Fortunately seeds from this 
treo had been planted and it is hoped that the species may be per 
petuated in cultivation, The writer inspected one of the seedlings 
in the grounds of Mr. George P. Cooke of Molokai. 

Another genus of this family contains three species, remarkable 
for the paucity of individuals, All ure nearing extinction, Pro- 
fessor Rock states* that of Hidiscadelphus giffordianus there is buta 

ingle tree near the Kilauea voleano, and of Z7. wilderianus thore is 

a single one on the southern slope of Haleakala. Of J. hualalaiensis 
thore are about a dozen trees, Al are succumbing to the ravages of 
cattle, 

Aside from the shrubs already mentioned as being pestiferous 
woods, the guaya and the lantana, there are two others that were 
introduced at an early date and aro now thoroughly naturalized but 
are not so troublesome as the two just mentioned, ‘These are the 
klu (Acacia farnesiana) and the false kon (Leueaena glauca). They 
are found in waste land especially on the dry side of tho islands, 
‘The Klu is w prickly seraggly shrub with heads of yellow flowers. 
‘The false koa is without spines, has heads of white flowers and. yery 
flat pods. ‘This species is giving promise asa forage plant. By proper 
treatment the woody stem may be kept trimmed close to the ground, a 
snocession of young shoots that arv suitable for forage being sent up. 

‘The sensitive plant (Mimosa pudica) 1 well-known and interesting 
undershrub common in tropical America, has become established in 
‘open dry pastures. ‘The twice pinnate leaves are very sensitive to 
the touch, so sensitive that they respond to the slight jar of the earth 
in walking, and will closo in the vicinity if one steps heavily among 
the plants. 

‘The isolation of the islands has led to the unusual development 
of certain families or genera of plants, One of these families that 
attracts the attention of the visitor, is the family Lobeliaceae. ‘There 
are over 100 species belonging to 6 genera, malting it one of the largest 
families of plants on the islands, the number of species being twice 
that in the whole of the United States north of Mexico, The family 
is interesting not only from the number of species, but from the 


1 Tbe Tadigenows trees of the Hawallan Inland, 207. 1013. 
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striking habit of most of these. ‘The prevailing form is palmlike, a 
slender trunk crowned with a cluster of narrow leaves. In some of 
the larger species the trunk may be as much as 40 feet high. ‘The 
flowers are clustered at the base of the leaves or are borne in showy 
Tacemes, and in many species are remarkably beaut 

To the botanist and layman alike, there is no group of plants that 
presents more of interest than the ferns. They are everywhere from 
desert to rain forest and from sea level to the upper limit of vegeta 
tion on the high mountains, In size they vary from the gigantic tree 
fern to the minute epiphytic ferns less than an inch long. In some 
regions they are so numerous in both species and individuals that they 
impart the dominating aspect to the scene, and other plants appear 
as individuals scattered among them. ‘The ferns and their allies num- 
ber about 185 species. As individuals the tree ferns are the most 
conspicuous. They comprise 3 species belonging to the genus Ci 
botium, A common and widely distributed species is C. ment 
in which the twice pinnate fronds are as much as 12 feet long and $ 
feet broad, raised upon trunks usually only a few feet tall but some- 
times as much as 30 feet (Rock). At the base of the leafstalle there 
is a growth of soft yellowish wool called pulu by the Hawaiians and 
used by them for staffing pillows and mattresses, 

Contrasted with these giants are the pygmies in the form of nu- 
merous species of epiphytes. In the rain forest the epiphytes, in- 
cluding ferns, mosses, and lichens, cover every available trunk and 
branch with a soggy coating dripping with moisture. Some of the 
forns creep over the surface by means of rootstocks; others are 
tufted. In some of these epiphytic forms the fronds are narrow and 
only an inch long with one or two fruit spots upon them. 

A common and, to the explorer, troublesome fern is a climbing 
species (Gleichenia dickotoma) with repeatedly forked stems, ‘These 
trail over bushes and often form impenetrable thickets over large 
areas. 

On lava flows on the upper slopes of the high mountains, extend- 
ing to the upper limit of vegetation, is a tufted coriaceous species 
(Polypodium pellucidum) about a foot high, with pinnatifid fronds, 
In dry areas the lobes incurve until the tips touch over the upper 
surface. Plants of this species may be found in holes in the lava as 
the last outposts of vegetation on Mauna Loa, 

To the layman a description of the flora of the Hawaiian Islands 
would be incomplete without a reference to the silver sword (Aryy. 
roviphium sandwicense). This rare and striking plant is found on 
the cinder slopes in the crater of Haleakala and on upper slopes of 
the high mountains of Hawaii. The form in the crater of Haleakala 
is slightly different from that on Hawaii and has been distinguished 
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asa variety (var. maorocephalum). The plants produce «tuft of 
numerous narrow stiff sharp-pointed leaves about’ foot long, en- 
tirely covered with w silvery white closely appressed wool. The 
tufts appear to increase in size for several years from little balls up 
to tussocks 2 feet in diameter. Finally a flower stalk shoots up from 
tho center bearing numerous heads of flowers about'sin’ inch in di- 
ameter with yellow center and purple rays, On the cinder cones in 
Haleakala the plants grow scattered here and there far above other 
vegetation in the most desolate and arid spots. At a distance these 
groups of plants, shiny white aguinst the bleak brown slopes, have 
tho appearance of a flock of sheep, On Mauna Kea the silver sword 
was seen on the north slope above the Kukaiau ranch. No living 
plants were observed on Mauna Loa, but many dead stems indicated 
its presence. 

A second species of the genus grows in the crater of Haleakala, but 
is confined to cliffs and inaccessible rocks where the plants have 
escaped the ravages of gonts, ‘This species (A. virescens) has beon 
called the green silver sword becatise the leaves are green instead of 
shiny white, 

Another remarkuble plant is the apé apé (Gunnera petatotdea). 
In appearance it reminds one of w giant pioplant or rhubarb, the 
Heaves being circular and as much ns 4 fect in diameter. ‘This species 
Brows in the rainy ones mostly on tho sides of precipitous valleys. 
‘The leaves are very conspicious because of their size in a region 
where broad leaves are unusual. 

At the lower edge of the forest zone thiere is common shrubby 
Jilinceous plant, with eannalike leaves 1 to feet long and 8 or 4 inches 
Wide, known sti or'ki (Condyline torminalis). ‘The leaves are much 
used for wrapping fish in tho markets. ‘The natives had sany ses 
for tho leaves, roots, and stalks, 

Tho rain forests include a large number of different kinds of 
trees and shrubs, mostly with inconspicuous flowers and indistinetive 
foliage. ‘The trunks are frequently smooth and Tight colored and 
the leaves usually small. In much of the area where the rainfall 
is high the forest, though dense anil impenetrable, is scrubby, the 
trees being small and gnarly, often not over 20 to 20 feet tall. This 
condition seems to be dtie to the charactor of the soil, which ix not 





favornble coniitions, in some of the richer valleys, the forest may 
reach w higher development, including: trees 100 feet tall, 

From the eeélogical standpoint the open bogs present an interest 
ing phase of the Hawatian vegetation, "These are found on the sun. 
‘its of the mountains that reach an altitude of about 5,000 feet veal 
consequently receive a maxitnuim rainfall, "They occur to w limited 
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extent on Molokai, are well developed on West Maui, and reach a 
maximum on the central mountains of Kauai, They are found at 
or near the summit of ridges where the land is level or slightly 
sloping. The vegetation consists of herbs and low shrubs; tall shrubs 
and trees are lacking, except as intrusions from the surrounding flora. 
Many of the plants grow in tussocks so that the surface is a suc- 
cession of irregular clumps and mounds. A: characteristic and often 
dominant plant of these bogs is « kind of sedge (Oreobolue furcatus) 
which forms beautiful dark-green hemispherical tuscocks a3 much as 
4 foot in diameter, the stiff short leaves closely packed forming an 
even surface. Three species of tussock-forming panicums are found 
in theso bogs (see a preceding paragraph on grasses). Two beauti- 
ful species of Lobelia (Z. gaudichaudii on West Maui; L. kauaiensis 
on Kauai) are found here. The plant is 4 to 10 feet tall with a large 
panicle of cream-colored or pinkish flowers 3 or 4 inches long, as many 
as 100 in a single inflorescence. Resembling the lobelia as to shape 
of the plant is a composite (Witkesia grayana) with sword-shaped 
leaves and long racemes of globose flower heads, 

Among the smaller plants is a little sundew, apparently the same 
as the American species (Drosera longifolia), and two species of 
beautiful little blue violets (Viola auatensis and TV. mauiensis). 
Growing in the scrubby rain forest more or less epiphytic, is a 
shrubby violet (Viola robusta), the flowers resembling those of our 
little Johnny-jump-up, but the plant, a shrub $ to 5 feot tall, 

When the flora of the Hawaiian Islands is compared with that of 
other tropical lands, more especially when compared with the flora 
or tropical America, certain families that give a dominating impress 
to the latter regions are found to be poorly represented in the former, 
‘The orchid family, so characteristic of tropical lands throughout the 
world, is in the Hawaiian Islands conspicuous by its absence. ‘The 
family is not absolutely without representation, but there are only 
three species, belonging to ns many genera, und all are rare, incon- 
spicuous terrestrial forms, strangely in contrast with the showy 
epiphytic orchids of other tropical regions. 

The characteristic palm family is represented in the native flora 
only by about 10 species of Pritchardia, a genus of fan palms, most 
of the species having been published since the appearance of Hille- 
brand’s Flora of the Hawaiian Islands. All the species are rare, 
being represented by scattered specimens in remote localities, 

‘The tropical family Melastomatacew, with its triple-neryed leaves, 
is entirely unrepresented and the great family Composite, the largest 
of our plant families, is represented by surprisingly few native 
species. The mint family (Labintae) like the preceding has a dis- 
Proportionately small number of species, these belonging mostly to 
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the two endemic genera Phyllostegia and Stemogyne, Entirely ab- 
sent from the islands are the mangroves, those swamp trees so char- 
acteristic of most tropical shores. 

‘Taking everything into consideration, the American botanist will 
be amply repaid for all the time and effort expended in visiting the 
Hawaiian Islands, He will be brought in contact not only with a 
new plant world, but with many curious and remarkable natural 
phenomena, He will be able to prosecute his researches under un- 
usually pleasant and favorable conditions, a salubrious climate, help- 
ful and sympathetic inhabitants, and an absence of those banes of 
the botanical collector, pestiferous insects and poisonous reptiles. 
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|. VIEW ON MAUNA Loa AT AsoUT 10,000 FEET ALTITUDE. SEVERAL SMALL 
CRATERS IN THE DISTANCE. 





2. CRATER AT THE SUMMIT OF MAURA LOA, VIEW FROM THE EAST Rim, 
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1, A GROUP OF PAPYRUS REEDS IN MOANALUA PARK. 
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1, SCHOFIELD BARRADKS, INTHE CENTRAL PLATEAU OF OAMU, LOOKING 
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|. SCHOFIELD BARRACKS, LooKiNa EAST TowARD THE KOOLAU RANGE OF 
MOUNTAINS, 











2. GRASSES AT TIMBER LINE ON MAUNA KEA. 
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I. GRASSES AT TIMBER LINE ON MAUNA KEA. 
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1.A FOREST OF KOAIA (ACACIA KOAIA) ON THE SOUTHWESTERN SLOPES OF THE 
KOHALA MOUNTAINS. 





2. A HEAVY GROWTH OF FERN (DRYOPTERIS FUSCOATRA) IN THE HUMID FOREST 
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1. A SMALL OPEN Boa NEAR KAHOLUAMANO, KAUAI, FOREST IN BACKaROUND. 








2. A SMALL LAKE NEAR THE SUMMIT OF MAUNA KEA, ALTITUDE AgouT 19,000 
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THE SOCIAL, EDUCATIONAL, AND SCIENTIFIC VALUE 
OF BOTANIC GARDENS* 


By Prof. Jomx Mra Covuren, 


Tt isn noteworthy fact that the United States is beginning to ap- 
preciate botanic gardens. ‘This appreciation may be relatively super- 
ficial as yet, but the superficial is usually the preliminary step that 
Jeads to the fundamental. The desirability of botanic gerdens was 
not obvious when large areas in a state of nuture-were available to 
almost every one; but when we developed congested populations in 
cities and made artificial most of our open areas, the thought of bo- 
tanic gardens began to take form, 

Those of you who have traveled in Europe must have been im- 
pressed by the multiplicity of such gardens. ‘They began there in 
the form of monastic gardens, in which the so-called “ simples,” used 
in primitive medicine, were cultivated. ‘Then they came out into the 
open as city gardens, chiefly for the enjoyment of the people and to 
beautify the city. Finally, they became also scientific, and gradu- 
ally led to such great establishments as the botanic gardens at Rome, 
Geneva, and Paris, the great modern. gardens on the outskirts of 
Berlin and Munich, and that greatest of all garden establishments, 
the Kew Gardens of London. ‘These are but. conspicuous illustra 
tions of what: almost every European city had developed before we 
began to think of garden establishments, 

I wish to speak of three conspicuous contributions that: such an 
establishment can make, not all of which are appreciated as they 
should be. There is no better audience for this purpose than the 
friends and supporters of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, which has 
achieved more in certain directions than any other garden in the 
country. I wish you to realize, not only that your support is justi- 
fied, but also that perhaps you have builded better than yon knew. 
I shall speak of these three contributions in what T conceive to be 
the inverse order of their importance, in the sense that the superficial, 
however desirable, is less important than the fundamental, 








+ Address delivered at the dedication ef the laboratory tullding and plant Boas of 
the Brooklyn Botanle Genden, Apr. 19, 1917. Reprinted ‘by persilesion trom Seleace, 
Sune 29, 1917, N. 8, vol. 45, No. LITA. 
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1. The first is the social contribution. Social ” is a very inclusive 
word, Anything that contributes to the welfare of a community in 
ny way is a social contribution. In this sense, the results of edu- 
cation and of religion are also social. I am using the word in no 
such general sense, however, but simply to include the betterment of 
city conditions for living. 

‘A botanic garden is a social contribution because it is one answer 
to the problem of congestion. It is not sufficient to have open spaces, 
even when those spaces are beantified as parks. There can not be 
too many of these, but something more is needed. I wonder if you 
all appreciate what the touch of nature means, It is something more 
than open space for breathing, It is a kind of elixir that helps men 
to be mon, ‘The garden is « muscu of nature, not merely an area 
left to nature. In it there aro assembled the representatives of many 
‘regions, so that it gives a world contact. It is a great service to give 
any community the opportunity of such a contact, 

‘The contact with nature presently develops the contact of interest ; 
find interests outside the routine of living, when these interests aro 
worth while, aro both curative and stimulating. ‘Then when interest 
ig awakened, and plants are examined as individuals, and not merely 
as a general population, the wonders of plant lifo begin to appear. 
T wonder how many know why leaves are green and flowers colored; 
why some plants are trees and others herbs; why some trail and 
climb, and others stand erect. All of this vegetation is the natural 
covering of the earth, which cities have eliminated. It is the cover- 
ing that makes your lives and all life possible. I should say, there- 
fore, that the mere presence of a botanic garden in a city is like hay- 
ing the spirit of nature as a guest, and all who become acquainted 
with this spirit are the better for it. 

‘There is nothing more artificial than city life, and therefore noth- 
ing more abnormal, Some are able now and then to renew their eon- 
tact with the natural and normal, but most are not, A botanic gar- 
den brings to the many a touch of what only the few can secure for 
themselves. You have doubtless developed some very definite and 
effective ways of expressing the social contribution of this garden to 
tho lifo and welfare of this community, But to me, speaking in gen- 
eral terms, the conspicuous vciat contribution is to provide the 
opportunity, and see to it that all the people take advantage of it. 

2 "The second is the educationat contribution. It is this eontribu- 
tion to the community that you have developed with remarkable 
‘success, Nature is a great teacher when she really comes in contact 
with the pupil. The notion is too prevalent that knowledge comes 
from books—that one can read about nature and acquire knowledge 
‘of nature. One might just as well try to acquire knowledge of busi- 
ness hy reading about business. Knowledge comes from experience, 
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from contact. We must distinguish between knowledge and informa 
tion, Knowledge is first-hand, obtained from actual contact with 
the material. Information is secondhand, hearsay, coming from no 
actual experience. Reading about nature, therefore, brings informa- 
tion; contact with nature brings knowledge. To serve a community 
by bringing its children into contact with nature is a great educa~ 
tional service. 

Perhaps the most significant contact with nature is the handling 
of plants. Wo are seeking now for an army of people with some ex- 
perience in handling plants; for more people who will cultivate 
plants wherever space permits. You have been made to realize, in 
these days of testing our resources, that the most important material 
problem we are facing as a nation is the problem of food production 
and conservation. Food production has lagged far behind populn- 
tion, and this increasing gap must be closed up. Our science of trans- 
portation has far outstripped our science of food production, so thnt 
we have come to depend not only upon a diminishing food supply 
but also upon transporting that supply across a continent. ‘To learn 
to grow plants and to grow them everywhere, especially near our 
great centers of population, is a crying ned. 

The development of home gardens, therefore, is not merely a 
service for social betterment that all recognize, but it is becoming 
more and more a public necessity. Any institution that gives you and 
Your children this training is not merely an educational institution 
but also a public benefactor. A botanic garden doing such work is 
Tike a power house, radiating energy throughout the community. 
Such training is an equipment which not only enriches life but it is 
also an equipment for service. In providing such an opportunity 
a city can do nothing better for its young people and its homes and, 
through them, for itself. 

‘These two contributions, social and educational, seem very obvious, 
but the third contribution needs fuller i 

8. The third is the scientific contribution. This I regard as your 
great opportunity, and I wish to help you realize it. We area very 
practical people, and unless we can see immediate returns from an 
investment, we decline to undertake it. Very few people appreciate 
what it has taken to make things practical. We speak of fundamental 
science and practical science; sometimes we call these two phases 
pure science and applied science. The general impression is that 
Pure science holds no relation to public welfare, and that applied 
science serves our needs. You should know that all ‘applied science 
depends upon pure science; that there would be nothing to apply 
unless pure science had discovered it. If we had only applied science, 
it would soon become sterile. It is pure or fundamental science that 
keeps applied science alive, that makes progress possible. For ex- 
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ample, if Faraday had not, worked in pure science, Edison would 
have had no basis for his wonderful inventions And so it. is 
throughout the whole range of the practical things we are using to- 
day. To neglect pure science and support only applied science would 
be like wanting children and eliminating parents, When I hear 
those who are regarded ns practical men lauding our practical 
achievements, which certainly deserve praise, but. speaking. lightly 
‘of work in fundamental research, I think of them as those who would. 
praise the practical electric light and forget the impractical, because 
‘unseen, power house. Scientific research is, the power house that 
genorates all the energy we apply in developing what may be called. 
the machinery of our civilization. 

L wish now to indieate, by a single illustration, how such an insti- 
tution as this may become « great laboratory for public service. My 
illustration is interided only to indicate how fundamental research 
is of tho groatest service to public welfare, a source of energy to 
be called upon and applied us needs avise, It is not intended to 
indicate tho specific kind of work that any given garden should 
undertake; this may well vary, but. it is a good illustration of the 
value of research work in general, 

have indicated the problem of food. production that: our nation 
is facing to-day. In some way our food production must overtake 
our popnlation. Over « century ago certain men were speculating, 
about evolution. ‘The subject of evolution was not a science, because 
men were meditating rather than investigating. Certainly nothing 
could have seemed further removed from general human interest 
than this speculation, About a century ago speculation about evolu- 
tion merged into the science of evolution when men began to observe 
the facts upon which such a theory could be based. For « century, 
observation and inference went on until they had reached the limit 
of usefulness. Near the beginning of this century, men concluded 
that tho only way to secure further progress was to test by experiment 
whether one kind of plant could actually produce another kind. In 
observing the behavior of plants in breeding, they began to uncover 
the laws of heredity; and as knowledge of these laws increased, it 
became evident that this knowledge could be applied to the practical 
handling of plants, and what we call our revolution in agriculture 
followed. It is a far cry from a speculation about evolution to the 
solution of our food problem, but the continuity is unbroken, It is 
by such essential and generally unrecognized service that scientific 
research is contributing to human welfare, I wish to be more specific 
tand to indieate some of the ways in which science has solved this 
food problem. 

‘Throngh scientific work in the stady of heredity we have learned 
to multiply the races of our useful plantsso that they may fit in more 
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exactly to the'yariable conditions in which plants must be grown. 
Tt is a curious fact that we have been blind so long to the teaching of 
nature that conditions for plants are not the same everywhere, We 
have always realized that the natural vegetation of this country is 
not monotonous covering. Every change in vegetation indicates 
‘x special set of conditions for plant growth, and yet we have been 
trying to grow the same races of plants everywhere. ‘The result has 
been that we have gotten maximum returns from some areas, mini- 
mum returns from others, and medinm returns from the rest. Our 
total result has been an average. By multiplying races of plants to 
fit conditions more closely, our total result will not be an average, 
but a mazimem everywhere. This one suggestion of science will 
louble our production. 

One of tho most destructive enemies of our crops is drought, On 
srage our production is eut in half by this enemy. Scientifio 
ion has shown that it is possible to develop drought- 
resistant races of all our useful plants, ‘This means the possibility, 
not only of insuring our crops against drought where they are now 
cultivated, but also of increasing enormously the aren of cultivation, 
by adding the so-called arid regions of perpetnal drought. 

Another destructive enemy of-our valuable crops is disease, ‘The 
Government has expended millions of dollars in the study of plant 
diseases, in the hope of reducing the loss, ‘The scientific work of 
recent years has shown that it is possible to breed disense-resistant 
races. Plants, like human beings, differ in their susceptibility to 
diseases, Som are immune, and others aro susceptible. ‘Thismeans 
that wo can cultivate immune races and let the susceptibles perish. 
We cannot handle human diseases in this way. Before what we 
speak of as the wonderful advance of medicine, we were uncon- 
seionsly practising selection of the human race for immunity, ‘The 
susceptibles disappeared and the immunes survived. Now medicine 
hhas been so successful that it saves the susceptities and keeps them 
mixed with the immunes, so that our human problem is more difi- 
cult than it used to be. But we have no stich sentiment about plants, 
and we can cultivate immunity and eliminate susceptibility. 

Tam told by those who are trained in collecting such statistics 
that if these suggestions of scientific research can be generally ap- 
plied, our food production will overtake our population, Tt is in 
stich ways that the results of science find application. This is not 
merely a local service, but national service, and in such a time as 
this it is a patriotic service, 

‘Muy I recall your attention to the work of the National Research 
Council in connection with your opportunity. ‘This council has been 
appointed by the National Academy of Sciences at the request of 
President Wilson. Its purpose is to bring into cooperation all of our 
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scientific equipment in an attack upon the problems we are 
This week we have been canvassing the problems that need immed: 
attention, and they are to be assigned to various research, centers, 
where properly trained men and adequate equipment are available, 
I want to include this institution in these assignments, Your op- 
Portunity is an unusual one, for already you have many things that 
re needed. You have the opportunity to respond to this call from 
Your country, and to see to it that research is properly provided for. 
Such research work not only provides what are called the sinews of 
war, when war becomes necessary, but it also means progress and 
Power in time of peace. Tt is this opportunity. that led me to say 
carlior in this address that perhaps you have builded better than you 
know. 

Do not be misled into thinking that only these problems should be 
attacked that have been developed by somo immedinte neod, Re- 
search is like the exploration of a new country. It must be traversed 
throughout; all trails must be followed and mapped. Some trails 
will lead to rich lands and valuable. mines; others will not, No one 
can tell until everything has been explored. Your research work 
hore should mean an exploration of nature as represented by plants, 
and there is no more important region of nature, The more we 
Janow about plants the more intelligent: we become in handling them. 
T have known seientifio explorors who discovered a new country and 
mapped it,but no one at the time recognized it as good for anything. 
‘Years afterwards it was discovered that it. was rich in possibilities, 

‘Years ago an Austrian monk, working in his monastery garden, 
discovered some interesting behavior in the plants he was breeding. 
He recorded his facts and his conclusions in an obseure journal, and 
no one paid any attention to it, What could be expected from a 
monk pottering in his garden? Years afterwards the contribution 
‘was discovered, and to-day it is the basis of most of our work in the 
study of heredity, and this in turn has made our agriculture scientific, 
No one knows what may turn up in a garden like this one of yours. 
Itis 4 gold mine of opportunity. See to it that it is cultivnted. 
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Look at a map of the southeastern United States and you will note 
fa string of islands swinging south, then bending more and more 
westward at some little distance off the peninsula of southern Florida, 
‘These are the Florida Keys, a part of which in reality represents an 
ancient barrier reef long since elevated above the surface of tho sea. 
Some of these keys are mere barren sand banks, while others are 
clothed with tropical vegetation, Quite a number of these islands 
havo recently been joined by the fills and viaduets of the over-sea por- 
tion of the Florida Enst Coast Railway which connects Key West 
with the mainland, and promises to produce profound changes in the 
topography of the region, ‘This chain of keys terminates in the Tor- 
tagas Atoll, tho scene of our story, some 65 statute miles west of 
Key West. 

‘Tho clovated portions of tho atoll at present are Bast, Midale, and 
Sand Key, of the middle eastern perimeter; Long, Bush, Bird, Garden 
Key of the southwestern rim and Loggerhead Key on the southwes- 
tern border. Formerly two other keys, Northeast Key and North 
Fey, of the northeastern edge, were conspicuous elevated elements 
above the sea’s surface, but they have long since been swept away 
by the waves, Of the existing keys, Middle and Sand Key are mere 
heaps of piled up sea organisms and their fragments, without vege- 
tation. Bush Key now appears as an elevated coral reef with piles 
of organic detritus heaped up in spots, but likewise barren of vese- 
tition. East Key supports a dense growth of Bermuda grass on the 
flattened, upper elevated portion, with a scattered growth of seaevoln 
bushes and other plants. A somewhat similar condition obtains 
on the southern end of Long Key, but the vegetation is less abundant 
and more scattered, while the northern end consists of a barren rim 
of coral boulders that curves eastward and southward, to join with 
tho reef fringe of Bush Key. Garden Key is almost completely in- 
closed by the walls of Fort Jefferson. ‘The portion outside of the 
‘wall is overgrown with crab grass and the long trailing vines of the 
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sea bean and the moon vine and the goat-foot morning-glory, while 
within the wall several species of palms and a grove of buttonwood, 
Cordia trees and ornamental shrubs furnish a favorite retreat to the 
many lesser migratory birds, Bird Key has an almost dead fringe 
of bay cedars and a few coconut pulms near the house and a scattered, 
seant growth of eaetus and grass, as well as a few ornamental shrubs 
near the buildings, ‘The largest of the keys is Loggerhead Key, the 
center of which ig occupied by Loggerhead Light, a first-class, re- 
volving, flashing beacon that projects a beam for more than 18 
miles, and the buildings necessary to quarter the attendants, On the 
‘west central portion is a boat shed and pier, while the east central 
portion is provided with another pier and landing stage. On the 
northern end of the island the buildings of the Marine Biological 
Laboratory of the Carnegie Institution are nestled in a growth of 
palms, maritime pines, and flowering shrubs, fringed on the sea side 
by bay cedars, Tournefortins, and Bermuda grass, Excopting tho 
introduced palms, figs and other ornamental plants about the labora 
tory and the light, the most conspicuous vegetal features of the island 
‘are the bay cedars, which practically girdle, and in many places com- 
pletely cross it. ‘These attain a height of moro than 10 feet. ‘This 
covering of bay cedars is irregularly interrupted by grassy meadows, 
where the short crab grass and spear grass vie with the flat-leaved 
cactus for supremacy, The scattered huge agaves south of the light- 
house usually rear Some flowering stalks, which furnish a favorite 
resting place for the hawks during the migratory season, A Cordia 
grove occupies the east shore line a little north of the light, and 
here and there groups of ushy leaved Tournefortias lend a funereal 
aspect to tho beach, Tn places, dense growths of Bermuda grass o¢- 
cur immediately above the reach of the gtori tide and wave their 
abundant, shimmering heads of seeds in a most pleasing manner, In 
other regions, similar reaches are covered by a fuzzy, brown-topped 
sedge, while still other places are measured by the long trailing vines 
of the goat-foot morning-glory (Zpomaca pos-caprae), the moon ving 
Calonyction tuba), and the sea bean (Canavali lineata), 

‘The most interesting island of the group is Bird Key, for of the 
82,810 birds listed for the group in last summer's census, 31,200 center 


about this key, In the list given below the numbers in italie refer 
to Bird Key inhabitants, 





A numerical tnt of the rummer birds of the Tortugas. 
(Maxed upon oteeryations roade between July 19-81, 1017.) 
Laughing gut! 
Royal tern 
Roseate tern 











82, 810 

‘These rookeries were first brought to the attention of ornithologists 
by John James Audubon, who, in his masterful ornithological biog- 
raphies, gives us an nccount of a visit to these keys in May, 1892. 
W. E. D. Scott, in his paper “On birds observed at tho Dry Tor- 
tugus, Florida, during parts of March and April, 1890,"* gives us 
the first list of birds noted in the group, while Dr. Joseph Thomp- 
son, United States Navy, in 1903 described “The Tortugas torn 
colony” in the fifth volume of Bird Lore.t 

It is safe to state that the most intensive scrutiny to which a wild 
bird colony has been subjected was made upon the birds of Bird Key 
by Dr. John B. Watson, profesor of experimental and comparative 
paychology at the Johns Hopkins University, and Dr. K. S. Lashley, 
while a Johnston scholar in psychology at the same institution, 
‘These gentlemen subjected the terns to exhaustive psychoanalyses with 
the hope of throwing light.on the problem of the homing instinct, In 
getting at the basic data underlying this problem they found it 
necessary to study the varions phases of the activities displayed by 
the birds in and about the island. The results of their splendid 
efforts are embodied in a series of papers from which T shall take 
the liberty to quote at some length** — 

‘Have apoo Dovtor Walrus cronan of 1908, 

{Agiouliheaditng swat on many eecng an we bt prt 


{The Av, vol. 7, pp. BOTT 
4 Bird Laee, vol. 8, Po. T3-Sh. 








lor wf Noddy and Sooty Terns” John TR. Watwoa, Papers trom the 
Tortnas Laboratory ofthe Carsegie Taxation of Washlnstn, ol. 3, Ne. 18, 1908, 
vp, 180-255, 

Sw Homing and Belated Activites of Binds,” papers from the Dept. of Marine Biol 
‘ot the Carnegie Inetitution of Wasblogton, vol 7, Se. zi 
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It is the homing instinct of birds that renders the Tortugas the 
miost interesting group of all the Florida Keys, for here no less than 
four species of terns perform their housekeeping, and two of these, 
namely, the sooty and noddy tern, are not known to breed in any 
other part of the United States. 

‘Most of our birds leave their place of birth as soon as they have 
attained sufficient strength to roam. Many of them perform re- 
markable journeys in their annual migration from the breeding 
grounds to their winter home in the fall; and when the breeding 
season approaches and the reproductive instinct asserts itself they go 
‘back to the breeding grounds in the spring. 

"The late Prof. W- W. Cooke, has shown that the golden plover and 
the aretio tern dwell alternately in the Arctic and in the Antarctic, 
performing a journey of over 11,000 miles twice a year. He has 
pointed out that the golden plover in one flight covers a distance of 
23400 miles without a stop. 

Unlike man, who seems ever ready to shift his tent to where he 
is afforded the most favorable conditions for existence, most birds 
cling tenacfonsly to the immediate surroundings jn which they were 
ceradled when it comes to a selection of a nesting site. 

‘This fact was first demonstrated by sea birds known to breed “on 
certain islands, and on these only. More recently it has also been 
shown that many of the lesser birds cling equally persistently to 
their nesting site and it has been found that some not only seek the 
same general region, but the same shelf of rocks and even the same 
nest year after year. 

Look at a good hydrographic chart (pl. 1) and you will note 
that the Tortugas, though situated on the shallow continental shelf, 
are on the extreme outer limit thereof, away out in the Gulf of 
Mexico, removed from the murky waters of the southward drift that 
constitutes the coastal waters of the peninsula, and in a little less de- 
gree that bathing the upper keys. Here we have the clear water of 
the Gulf Stream and the first clear water shallows available for a 
spawning ground to the fishes of the Gulf. The presence of an 
enormous number of small fish fry at the proper season was, prob- 
ably more than any other factor, the determining cause in the selec- 
tion of this site for the rookery by the ancestors of the enormous tern 
colonies that breed here. It is also quite possible that the factor de- 
termining the time of arrival and departure of the birds may depend 
upon the migration and spawning season of the fish used by these 
birds as food. 

When not on the breeding grounds, the noddy and sooty terns 
roam in small groups over the waters to the south of our islands, T 
hhave met them on both coasts of Cuba and Haiti, where they. can be 
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seen fishing as they are wont to do in the Tortugas, or resting on float- 
ing driftwood, sand beaches, or low, rocky ledges, but in March or 
April (the time seems to vary in different years, as shown by the 
tuble below) the homing instinct seizes them and they head for their 
favorite island of the Tortngas group. 


Table shoving dates of arrivat and departure, 
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Watson and Lashley, in speaking of the Bind Key rookery, 1915, 
page 61, say: 

‘The terns breed in great mmbers upon Bind Key, * * * ‘Thetr nests, of 
Which there were more thin 10,000 In 1008, are In many eases closely erowdet 
together, as many us 80 sooty nests being found In an aren of 100 square feet, and 
the nests and eggs are almost fndstingutshable to the hnunan observer, Indeed, 
the island suggests n elty of 10,000 houses, all niuch alike, unnumbered, ad set 
down at random, without streets oF definite landmarks, ‘The binds choose thele 
‘own nests, without error, from among hundreds of shullar ones, and ‘under 
normal conditions never show the slightest hestatlon tn tnaking thelr cotee, 

I will now consider, one by one, the various species in the order of 
their numerical representation. I shall use freely the data furnished 
by Audubon, Watson, and Lashley in the discussion of the various 
forms, 

‘THE SOOTY TERN (Onychoprion fuacatua). 


By far the largest number of breeding binds on the Tortugas belong 
to this species, of which probably more than 25,000 are present: on 
Bird Key at the close of the breeding season. 

Our earliest record of this colony was furnished by that master of 
ornithological biography, John James Audubon.' "The description 
which he gives us of the colony, based upon a visit during the early 
Part of the last century, is extremely interesting, ‘The rareness and in- 
accessibility of the volume demands a full quotation in order that an 
adequate comparison may be had with the now existing conditions, 
‘Wo therefore quote the following: 

Enrly tn the afternoon of the 9th of May, 1882, T was standing on tho deck of 
‘the United States revenueutter the Marion, ‘The weather was very beautiful, 


“Ornithotogteal Biography, vol. 3 pp. 262-200, 1885, 
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although hot, and a favourable breeze wafted us onwards In our cours, Captain 
Robert Day, who stood near me, on looking towand the south-west, ordered some 
‘person to he sent to the top to watch the appearance of lund, A young lad was 
instantly seen ascending the rigging, and not many minutes after he had at- 
tained his post, we heard from hl the ery of “lund.” Te was the low keys of 
the Tortugas, toward which we had been steering. No change was made in the 
cours of the “ Lady of the Green Mantle,” who glided along as If aware of the 
Knowledge possessed by her commander. Naw the lighthouse lantern appeared 
ke a bright gem glittering in the rays of the sun, Presently the masts ani flags 
Of soveral wreckers showed us that they were anchored In the small but safe 
harbour. We sailed on, and our actiye pilot, who was also the first Heutenant of 
‘the Marion, polnted out to me a spall island [Bird Key] whieh he sald was at 
this season the resort of thousands of birds, whieh he described by calling them 
“ Black and White Sea Swallows,” and agaln another islet, [Bush Key] equally 
well stocked with another kind of Sea Swallow, which he added were called 
Noddles, becnuso they frequently alighted on the yards of vessels at night, and 
slept there. He assured me that both species were on thelr respective breeding 
grounds by millions, that the ein of the first lay on the snd under bushes, ae 
Intervals of about a foot, while the nests of the last were placed as thickly on 
tho bushes of thelr own chosen Island, “Before we cast anchor," he udded, 
“you will nee them rise In warms Ike those of bees when disturbed In thelr 
hive, and thelr erles wilt denten you." 

‘You may easily Imagine how anxious T was to realize the pleture; I expressed. 
8 wish to be landed on the island; but the kind ofticer replied, “My good Sir, 
‘you will soon be tiréd of thelr incessant nolse and numbers, and wilt enjoy the 
procuring of Boobies much better." After various tacks, we made our way: 
through the curious and extremely dangerous channels leading. to the auiall 
harbour, where we anchored. Ax the chain grated tho eat, T xaw a elovd-iike 
‘mass arise over the “Hird Key" from which wo were only a few hundred 
yards distant; and In a few minutes tho yawl was carrying myvelt and my 
‘asuistant ashore, On landing, I felt for a moment as t¢ the birds would ralse 
‘we from the ground, #0 thick were they all round, and 80 quick the motion of 
thelr wings. ‘Their erles were Indeed deafening, yet not more than balf of 
‘them took to wing on our arrival, those whlch rose belng ehletly male birds, as 
‘we afterwards ascertained. We ran netoss tho niked beach, and ax we entered 
tho thick cover before ws, and spread in different directions, we might at every 
step have caught a sitting bird, or one serambling through the bushes to escape 
from tis. Some of the sailors, who had mory than once been there before, had 
Drovided themselves with sticks, with whlch they knocked down the blrds as 
they flew thick around and over them, In less than half an hous, more than 
‘© hundred Terns ny dead 4p a heap, and a number of baxkets were filled to the 
rim with eggs, We then returned on board, and declined disturbing the rest 
funy more that night. My assistant, Mr. H. Ward, of London, skinned upward 
of Hifty specimens, aided by Captain Day's servant. ‘The wallors told me that 
the birds were excellent eating, but on this polnt T cannot say much In corrob- 
oration of thelr opinion, although T ean safely recommend the weiss, for T eon- 
dered them delicious, In whatever way cooked, nnd during our stay at the 
‘Tortugis we never passed a day without providing ourselves with a good 
‘quantity of them, 

‘The next morning Mr. Ward told me that great numbers of the Terns lett 
thelr island at two o'clock, flew off towards the sea, and returned a Ittle hetore 
ay, oF about four o'clock. ‘This I afterwards observed to be regularly the 
cave, unless there happened to blow a gale, a proof that this species secs as 
well during the night as by day, when they also go to sea In search of food. 
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for themselves and thelr young. In thls respect they differ from the Sterna 
afolida, which, when overtaken at sea by darkness, even when and is only a 
ow milles distant, alight on the water, and frequently on the yards of vessels, 
where If undisturbed they sleep until the return of day. It 1s from this elr~ 
‘camstance that they have obtained the name of Noddy, to whieh in fact they 
fare much better entitled than the present species, which has also been 60 
named, but of which I tiever observed any to alight on a vessel 1n which T was 
for thirty-five days in the Gult of Mexico, at a time when that bird was as 
abundant during the day as the other species, of which many were caught at 
ay desire by the sallors. 

‘The present species rarely alights on the water, where It seems Incommoded 
by its long tall; but the other, the Sterna stolida, which, tn the shape of Its 
tall, and in some of its habits, shows an affinity to the Petrels, not only fre- 
‘quently allghts on the sea, Dut swims about on floating patehes of the Gult 
‘Weed, seizing on the small fry snd ttle crabs that are found among the 
Dranches of that plant, or immediately beuenth them, 

T have often thought, since T became acqualnted with the habits of the bird 
whieh here occupies our attention, that It differs materially frot all the other 
species of the same genus that occur on our coasts. ‘The Sterna fuliginons 
never dives headlong and perpendicularly ay the small species wre wont to do, 
such as St. hirundo, St, arction, St. minula, St, Dowoalli, or St. nigra, but 
passes over Itx prey In a curved line, and pleks it up. ts action T cannot better 
compare to that of nny other bird than the Night Hawk, while plunging over 
tx female. T have often observed! this Tern follow and hover tn the wake of 
{8 porpolse, while the Intter was pursuing Its prey, and at the Inytant when by 
& sudden dash It frightens and drives townrd the surface the fry around It, the 
‘Tern ns suddenly passes over the spot, and pleks up a small fsh oF two, 

Nor Is the flight of this ‘Tern characterized by the buoyancy and Uundeckded- 
ness, If T may 80 speak, of tho other species mentioned above, At being aa firm 
‘and teady as that of the Cayenne Tern, excepting durivg the movements per- 
formed in procuring its food, Like sume of the smaller gulls, this bird not un- 
frequently hovers close to the water to pick up floating objects, such as small 
Dits of fat pork and greaay substances thrown overboard purposely for making 
the experiment. It t not Improbable that the hablts peculiar to this apectes, 
the Noddy, and one or two others, of which I shall have occasion to speak elac- 
where, may tend to induce systematic writers to place them in a now, “xub- 
gens" 

‘There ss a cireumstance connected with the hublts of the two species of 
which I now more particularly speak, which, although perhaps somewhat out 
‘of place, T ean not refrain from Introduelng here. It ls that the Sterna atolida 
‘always forma @ nest on trees or bushes, on whlch that bind alights with as 
much ease as a Crow or Thrush; whereas the Sterna fulipinose never forms a 
est of any sort, but deposits 1ts eggs In m slight cavity which It wcoops In the 
and under the trees. But, reader, let us return to the Bind Key. 

Early the next morning T was put on. shore, and remained there until T had 
completed my observations on the Terns, T pald no attention to thelt lament- 
able cries, which were the Jess piercing that on this occasion I did not molest 
them in the Jeast. Having seated myself on the shelly sand, which here 
formed the only soll, T remalned almost motionless for several hours, in con- 
sequence of which the birds alighted about me, at the distance of only a few 
yards, so that I could plainly see with what efforts and pains the younger 
females deposited thelr eggs. Thelr bill was open, and thetr pantings Indicated 
thelr distress, but after the egg had been expelled, they Immedintely walked 
off in on awkward manner, until they reached a place where they could arise 
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without striking the branches of the bushes near them, when they flew away. 

Here and there, In numerous places within twenty yards of me, females, hay- 
Jog thelr complement of exes, alighted, and quietly commenced the labour of 
Incubation. Now and then a male bird also settled close by, and Immediately 
disgorged a nal! fish within the reach of the female. After sowe curious 
reciprocal nods of thelt heads, which were doubtless Intended ax marks of 
affection, the caterer would fly off. Several individuals, which liad not con- 
menced laying thelr eggs, T saw seratch the sand with thelr feet, In the manner 
of the common fow!, while searching for food. In the course of this operutlon, 
they frequently seated themselves In the shallow basin to try how It fitted 
thelr form, oF find out what was still wanted to ensure thelr comfort. Not the 
Joust semblance of a quarrel did T observe between any two of these Interesting 
cerentures; Indeed, they all appeared as if happy members of a single famlly 
land as If to gratify my utmost wishes, a few of them went through the process 
‘of courtship in my presence. ‘The male binds frequently threw thelr heads over 
thelr back ax It were, in the manner of several species of gulls; they also 
swelled out thelr throats, walked round the females, and ended by uttering a 
soft pufling sound as they caressed them. Then the palr for a moment or two 
‘walked round each other, and at length rose on wing and soon disappeared, 
‘Such 1s one of the many alghts It hax been my good fortune to witness, and by 
fench of them have I been deeply impressed with a sense of the pervading power 
of the Delty. 

‘The Sooty Tern always Tays three exes as Its full number, and In no instance, 
‘Among thousands of the nests which were on the Bind Key, did I find ove more 
‘when the female was sitting close, T was desirous of uscertaining whether the 
male and the female Incubate alternately ; bot this T was unable to do, nx the 
Dirds frequently lett thelr exes for half an hour or even three-quarters at n 
time, but rarely longer. This elreumstance, together with the very slight 
Gitfervnce In size and colour between the sexes, was the cause of my fallure, 

1t was curous to observe thelr actions whenever a large party landed on the 
wlund, AIL those not engaged In Incubation would immediately rive 1a the 
flr and scream aloud; those on the ground would then Joln them as quickly 
‘us they could, and the whole forming a vast mass, with a broad extended front, 
‘Would ast were charge ws, past over for fifty yants or #0, then suddenly wheel 
ound, and again renew their attack. ‘This they would repeat six or eight times 
in miccemion, When the sailors, at our desire, all shouted as loud ay they 
could, the phalanx would for an Instant become perfectly allent, ax If to 
rather our meaning: but the next mowent, like a buge wave breaking on the 
‘Deweh, It would rush forward with deafening notse. 

‘When wounded and selmd by the hand, this bint bites severely, and utters 
4 plaintive ery differing from ftw usual-note, whieh Is Joud and shrill, resem- 
Ding the syllables oo-ee, oo-ee. "Their nests are all scooped! near the roots of 
‘tems of the bushes, and under the shade of thelr boughs, in many places within 
£8 few Inches of each other. ‘There ts lew difference between thelr exe, thaw Ia 
“cominonty sewn in those of water birds, both with respect to size and colouring. 
‘They generally measure two Inches and one-eighth, by one and « half, have a 
smooth shell, with the ground of a pale cream colour, sparingly marked with 
‘Various tnges of Iightish umber, and still lighter marks of purple, which appear 
fos If within the shell. ‘The Lieutenant, N. Lacoste, Ea, informed me that 
shortly after the young are hatched, they ramble pell-mell over the Island, to 
meet thelr parents, and be fed by them; that these binds have been known to 
‘collect there for the purpose Of breeding, since the oldest wreckers on that coast 
un recollect; and that they usually arrive in May, and remain until the 
Deglunlog Of August, when they retire southward to spend the winter months, 
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T could not however obiain 1 suiiclently accurate description of the different 
states of plumage whleh they go trough, so as to enable me to describe them 
Im the manner I should wish to do, All that 1 ean say is, that before they 
take thelr departure, the young are graylat-brown above, dull white beneath, 
‘and have the tall very short. 

‘At Bird Key we found a party of Spanish Beyers from Havannah, They 
had already laid tn a eurgo of about elght tous of the eags of this "Tern and the 
Noddy. On asking them how many they supposed they Nd, they answered 
‘Hat they never counted them, even while selllig them, but disposed of thes at 
seventy-five cents per gallon; and that one turn to market sometimes produced 
‘upwards of two hundred dollars, while It took only a week to sull backwards 
‘and forwards and collect thelr cargo. Some exyers, who now and then come 
from Key West, sell thelr exes at twelve und a Dilf cents the donen ; but where- 
fever these eggs wre carried, they must soon be disposed of and eaten, for they 
Decome putrid lu a few weeks. 

On referring to my Journal once more, T find the following remarks with 
reference to the Sooty Tern. It would appear that at some perio not very 
emote, the Noddy, Steraa atotida, must have hind It tn contemplation to ape 
propriate to ttelf Its nelghbour’s domains; ax on examination of this Sstand, 
feveral thousand nests of thit bind were found bult on the tops of the bushes, 
talthough no birds of the species were about them, It Is therefore probable that 
if such an attempt was made by them, they were defeated and force! to eon- 
fino themselves to the neighbouring Island, where they breed by themselves, 
although Ht is only n few mlles distant, ‘That such Interferences and conflicts 
now and then occur among diferent spectes of birds, has often been observed 
by other persons, and In several Instances by myself, particularly among 
Herons, Ih these cases, right or wrong, the stronger party never falls to die 
Jodigo tho weaker, and keep possexslon of the disputed ground, 


Soon after the birds arrive on the island a nesting site is sought. 
Dr. Watson gives a most graphic account of this. I shall therefore 
Jet him speak. 

‘My observations began Inte one afternoon, before any eggs had been laid. 
Hundred of the birds were grouped together, Incemantly fghtng and sere 
Ing. Te quickly became apparent that most of them hnd chosen a nest site and 
wore defending It agnioat all Inte comers, oth mnle and female wore present. 
Buch pair In this particular locality defended a circulur territory, roughly. 4 
Inches to 2 feet in diameter, Other birds in wandering around wou stuznble 
Into this sicrod territory and a fixtit would eximue. ‘The tights would often Tead 
to encroachments upon the territory of still other birds. ‘The number of those 
fighting would thus be constantly Increased, I have seen as many as 14 sootles 
thus engaging inn Might, Birds 10 and 1 feet away would rush into the fight 
‘nxt the noise anid confusion begrared description, Sometime ax many a8 10 
for 16 much fighting groups could be observed In the area of 1,000 aquare fect. 
Quiet would momentarily ensue and then be broken by another serles of fights, 
During the choice of the nesting site the fights continue day and night, with 
only Intermittent periods of quiet, 


‘Of the actual nest construction he tells the following: 
‘The actual construction of the nest, when a nest structure 1s formed, begins 
after an undefended area has been found. ‘The process of nest bullding fs some- 


what a4 follows; The bird puts the breast to the ground, thereby supporting 
the body and leaving the legs comparatively free, The feet are used as a com 
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ined seraper and shovel. A fow backward strokes of the feet are made, which 
serve both to loosen the sind and to remove it trom beneath the body. ‘Phe 
bird then turns slightly and repeats the process. When it has turned 360° (or 
les) It bexins to use the breast a8 a shaper. By eontinulag this proceas, the 
depression Js soon made to assume the required dlameter and depth. My notes 
show that the bay cedar leaves are often gathered up and placed around the 
‘hm ofthe nest as the hole Is belng dug. Tenn not say whlch sex doos the work, 
‘but T belleve that both male and female engnge In it, A8 soon ay the depres. 
sion Is made, both binds bogta to defend ft, Naturally, where no nest 1s mad, 
the nest site slone ts chosen and defended ax described above, 

An anpruinate count of the total number of the sooty nests was made In 
1008 In the following way ; Those parte of the surfuce of the Island contatning 
‘nests were subdivided Into 10 separate areas, The number of square feet In 
each area was next determined, The average number of nests (spots where 
xis were deposited) per square foot was then determined separately. for 
‘each area, Hy means of these data, the total (approximate) umber of Teste 
‘on the Isl wns found to be 9429, Multiplying by two, as in the previous 
case, wo have 18808 as the total number of adult sotion. "It may bo sald that 
the above detertination was made tate In the brooding season, after al the eg 
Jad been laid. Tt may also be of Interest to note thut 1m localities where the 
nests are very numerous they often axe not more than 10 to 12 Inches apart, 

Plates 5, 6, 8 show the disposition of the nests, for each bird in 
the picture is occupying his home, 

‘Tho sooty usually lays but. one egg, though occasionally two aro 
deposited, Watson found only 25 nests containing more than one 
egg in all the thousands examined and but a single one in which two 
Dirds were uctually hatched and reared. On plate 8 are figured five 
‘eggs selected to show the greatest range of color variation observed, 
for although the general typo of coloration is very similar, a con. 
siderable diversity is found to be present when ono actually searches 
for variations from the typical form which is represented by the 
figure. 

‘Watson gives us an intimate picture of tho changes that take place 
in the habits of the adult bird during the various stages of the 
cycle that begins with nest building and probably ends with the 
birds leaving the island. He has with infinite patience worked out 
‘the daily life routine, with all of its vicissitudes, of the young bird 
from the time it breaks from the shell until it finds its wings. I shall 
therefore let him speak. 

‘The general disposition of the sooty, Itke that of the noddy, changes after the 
ze As Tald and tn the same way, Some of them become fur bolder than the 
noite in a corresponding situation. Tt was possible for me to le down sithin 
8 few lnches of n brooding sooty and have ft remain on the nest tndelately, 
WF the hand i extended toward tho sooty it will attack vigorously, but 
Ihave never had group of flying sooties attack mo as L approached the vlnity 
of thelr nests, a8 was somettines the caso when { rentured too near the neaty 
of the noddies ‘The birds are very variable In thla rempéct. When one ap. 
roaches 1 nelghborhood contalning many nests, the migjorlty of the bina wilt 
fly up into the ni, cre round and round, screaming all the while. If one 
‘Femalng quiet, the bieds will gradually return and cover the exes, Gradually 
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the nests nearest one's position will be cautiously approached and then oecupted. 
A-certaln small percentage of the birds will remutln on the nest, no matter how 
violent the disturbance. 

Tt appears. * * * that the shite at the nest Is ronghly a diurnal one, but 
that at times It may. not occur except once In 48 hours, * * * Apparently 
‘most of the shifts are mado at night, T attempted on many occastons to deter- 
mine the hour of shifting by leaving a lantern near the nest and making ob- 
servations during the night, but the light could not be arranged so as not to 
frighten the bleds, and thelr reactions consequently were not natural, The 
Dirds would refuse to cover their eggs If the light were made Intense enough 
‘to be of value to me, 


‘Watson tells us thnt observation on 16 marked nests proved that: 
the period of incubation for the sooty is 26 days. We continue to 
quote from him: 

During tho frst three days after the appearance of the young, the sooty ts 
reluctant to leave the young and nest on disturbance, Later the "dults Ay 
faway at the sllgbtest disturbance, much a8 they do during the *Inying™ sea- 
ton, It 1s Interesting to observe nt every disturbance of « nesting place how 
ulekly the ground will bo deserted by both young and old, after the young 
have reached the age of 8 days. As they leave, the alarm cry 1 sounded and 
the commotion spreads to all the near-by nests, When qulet Is restored the 
frat aguin allght near the nest and gradually approach tt, ‘The young birds 
‘eantine have run to the bushes, where they romain motionless after sticking 
thelr heads into the eroteh of soine bush oF depresilng the body against any 
convontent solid object. ‘The protective coloring of the young soatien Is suarked. 
When motlontess, ax above suggested, they aro dificult to fd,  Whon the adult 
returns to the nest, the young binds gradually come from thelr hiding places 
ft tho pecullar elucking eatl of tho parent, ‘The parents (after tho frat few 
ays) rocogntze thelr own offspring with eure and accuracy, often golny to 
‘meot them as they emerge from the bush * # 

‘The adult would circle over the area and give w call; 1t would be an- 
vere and random movements would ve place to direct. ‘The bird would 
toot (uumedtately for the source of the call. Ty pecullar chuckling sounds, 
which are eultted at this period when mates returo, one can be sure that the 
Droper nest has heen located. T obmerved thls many thmes during one evening. 
“After the young were 20 to 80 days old T have heard the young birds answer the 
call of the parent buck and forth a doven times before the Intter actually 
alighted. 

Nelther young nor old ts qulet during this period of the nesting season. On 
the contrary, the nolse { practically doubled. In addition to the ordinary 
sounds made by the adults und the new erles which are added at this time, there 
Is present the high-pitched, tnslatent *peep-peep” of the young terns. Mo- 
mentarily the sounds of the adults will cease and the cries of the ttle ones 
remind one very strongly of poultry yard on a tremendous seale, 

‘Though the parents feed the young at any hour of the day, feeding can be 
most easily observed at dusk. It has already been mentioned that the sootles 
hurry home at nightfall in great numbers, From 4 until 8 p.m. this feeding 
process keeps the Island in commotion, The feeding of the young birds has 
many Interested spectators. While T have never seen the terns from the nelgh- 
boring nests, whch may be observing the process, attempt to rob the young bird, T 
Judge from the actions of the feeding parent thit such ls occasionally the ease, 
If the parent happens to disgorge more than the young teru can take Into its 
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beak and the food Is allowed to fall to the ground, it 1s ludicrous to watch the 
rapidity with which the parent picks up the food and reswallows it, Often- 
times the mate of the feeding parent is near; Its role Is. purely passive one 
‘except when the spectators” attempt to approach too near, 1ts part is then to 
‘asist In warding them off. * * * 

‘The parents alternately feed the young, but instead of n diumnal period of 
feeding, such ns the parents have before the appearance of the young, the Inter- 
vals vary anywhere from four to seven hour, * * * 

‘The cure of the young, especially trom 20 days on, must be an exhausting 
‘Process for the parents. They become emactated and somewhat bedrageted 
in appearance. ‘This ts not to be wondered at when we consider that a healthy 
young sooty can eat anywhere from 20 to 40 minnows of no Insignificant size 
in a day. It may be of general interest to note that after the first few days 
the parent always recognizes and feeds Its own young and no others, and fur 
thermore, the young tern recognizes its own parents and attempts to feed anly 
from them, Never but once out of many thousands of observations did I see a 
young tern begging food from a stranger, 

‘Watson and Lashley have shown conclusively by large series of 
experiments that the sooty tern seems to entertain man’s legal aspect 
of property rights, 

Many attempts were made to shift nests to the edge of the beach with the 
‘purpose of transferring them to rifts in the hope of ultimately transplanting a 
‘part of the colony to other keys, but however slowly such shifts wers made 
(G inches or so per day) the nests were elther ubandoned when moved 4 feet 
‘oF less from thetr orlsinal position, or the egys were rolled back as fast as they 
‘could be moved forward, 


On the other hand, a vertical elevation of the nest to a considerable 
height did not cause its abandonment, as shown by the following 
experiment made by Watson: 

‘A nest was chosen In an open space, Dut very close to xome bistes, Tobe 
Uterated the nest as the bird had constructed It, Inserted a black pan, filled 
this with sand, and constructed a nest {nside of It. ‘This gave me an oppor 
ftunlty to move the nest upicard as well as laterally. On returning, the bird 
alighted on the nest without showlng any signs of disturbance, An hour Inter 
T came back and pulled the pan out of the sand and put & few sticks under tt. 
‘The bird returned, but was not disturbed by this slight change. I then drove 
4n four stakes 10 centimeters high and mounted the pan thereon. ‘This served. 
to ralse the nest upward without disturbing the other relations of the nest. 
‘The bird on returalug elighted immediately on ext. ‘The other birds fathered 
furound, cranlng thelr necks and peering upward, ‘The bird then stood up and 
‘came to the edge of the pan and peered down. ‘This seemed to disturb ft and 
A flew to the ground, but hopped up aguin Immediately, covered the egg and 
sat there In comfort the Fest of the day. Raising the test 10 centimeters 10 
the alr requires wlost no adjustment on the part of the bind: On account 
of 8 storm on the island, which lasted for two days, no further experiments 
‘Were muide at this tine on this nest, T next ralsed this nest 100 eentizcters; 
bird alighted immediately aquarety on the top of the nest; did not wake w false 
movement. On craning neck over the edge of the pan a Uttle Inter, however, 
became disturbed and alighted on the ground, und rematned there for 45 mln: 
infes without attempting agala to get on nest. I forced the bird to tly up, Again 
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alighted on the nest and began to brood the egg in comfort, On my return 
several hours later it was still sitting quietly on nest. 

‘On the second day after this (when this sume bind was at the nest again) 
T lowered the nest hack to 10 centimeters, its first vertical position, On return- 
Ing the bled alighted squarely on the nest, making perfect adjustment. i 
seared the bird away. On Its return the bird again adjusted accurately. 1 
rest moved the nest back to the helght of 100 centimeters. Bird returned. and 
flightod on es and ndjustie to tt before T could get back tomy positon In 
the bushes, Adjustment tn the vertleal plane is made with exceeding rapidity, 
sail ease. 

7 then moved the nest 100 centimeters to the east, leaving It 100 gentimeters 
above the ground, Behavior of bird very interesting. Would not alight on 
host. Alighted at the former ground position. After a long time flew from 
the of position and up to new position of nest. Tamediately hopped down 
and begin a most pocullar performance. Bird sould Rover in space, attempting 
to adjust to the nest tn the wir at ite former position and height. Tt would 
then fly nway again and come back to the of position and try to alight tn 
spice, ‘This was done 20 times At the end of 20 minutes the bird alighted 
tion the pan In 1t8 new positon and sat down on egg. T then scared the bird 
way 5 stccessive tlines, to see Lf 1¢ would allght immediately upon the pan. 
Each time on returning the bird alighted at the old ground position and pro- 
‘cere from this potut to the new position of the nest. 

T then put the pan back in its old position. Bint returned and allzhted on 
pan immediately. Tn this position T then ralsed the pan to a helght of 200 
centimeters, This ralsed the nest well up above any of the surrounding bushes. 
‘This did not eause the bird the sllghtert disturbance. T forced tt to make 
three of four adjustments to the nest tn immediate successton, Tt sande them 
alt with equal precision, 

Watson tells us that the habit which he has called the sunning 
reaction in the noddies, while present to some extent before the 
appearance of the young, shows itself in completed form as the 
development of the young progresses. He also states that he has 
never seen sooties roosting upon stakes and buoys, ete., but that “ the 
sooty always Ieaves the island and returns to it without at any time 
having ceased its flight. This scems rather remarkable when we 
take into account the fact that the sooty Ienves the island in the 
early morning and oftentimes does not return until toward night- 
fall” 

‘At times, however, they’ do rest in clevated positions, as shown in 
plate 4, in which a group of sooties is occupying the tops of a bunch 
of bay cedars. 

When flying low over the water to the fishing ground tho sooty 
resembles the black skimmer in its flight to such remarkable degree 
that I have very often been forced to pick up my glass in the hope 
of listing this bird for the Tortugas region. ‘The fishing is done by 
quickly picking up such small fry as may be foreed to jump above 
the surface by pursuing larger fish, The birds may be seen fishing 
singly or sometimes a hundred or more of both noddies and sooties 
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may be present, ‘Tho number usually depends upon the size of the 
harassed school of fish, 
As to the nocturnal activities of the birds, Watson states: 


From other observations, too numerous to mention separately, 1 concinde 
thot all birds return to the fsland at night, Many thmes Just at sundown I 
have come from Loggerhead Key to Bird Key. ‘The terns are coming in by 
hundreds and thousands, dying low over the water, By the time twilight has 
faded the water Is entirely deserted, Several trips made to Fort Jefferson 
Into mt night showed that these birds do not leave the island at night, ‘The 
moment the {sland ts renched, however, no matter at what hour of the night, 
he finds the sooties busily flylng from oue place to another on It 


An interesting pastime of the sooties is described by Watson, 

‘The sootle often xoar round aod round, getting higher and higher until lost 
to sight. ‘They usually Joln the frigate birds in this react Tam Snctined 
(o think tht the sooty when sullcently fed apends n large part of tts tne 1a 
such manoavers, 

It will circle In the alr again and again, giving ont the shrill nasal alarm 
ery of Gih, Mh, ih, It Is the most restless and nolay bird I know, and almost: 
1 ouch W0 ne hight ws during the day. Sleep appmrently Is taken during both 
day nnd night by dowing momentarily at intervals, How the bird maintains 
‘ita vigor with no more continuous rest than it takes Is a mystery, This pe- 
cullarity of the soty tins Ted to the popular nickname of * ideawake tern?" 





‘THE NODDY TERN (Anots stolidus). 


Here, as in the case of the sooty tern, we are indebted to Audubon 
ior the first account of this colony. I shall quote what he has to tell 
us of his experience with these birds on the Tortugas in 1832, This 
sketch is the more interesting on account of the fact that the birds no 
Jonger breed upon the key (Bush Key) on which he found them nest 
ing, as all the vegetation, in fact, most everythinig shiftablo above the 
sea, has long sinoe been swept away by the waves. His reference to 
noddy nests on Bird Key mentioned in his sooty tern biography 
shows that noddies hnd built nests in the bay cedars of that key, 
although he states thnt they were not occupied at the time of his visit. 
Since then the colony has been forced to make a complete shift and 
the choice between Bird and Loggerhead Key has fallen to the 
former, where Watson estimated the presence of 1,400 adult birds in 
1908. We shall now quote from Audubon. 

About the hegiining of Atay, the Noddles collet from all parts of the Galt 
f Mexico, and the coasts of lorlda, for the purpose of returning to thee 
breeding places, ot one of the Tortugaa called Nowdy Key. ‘They nearly eqyat 
4 unter the Rooty Terns, which also breed on an faland a few sulles dlstont, 
‘The Noles forin regular nests of twlgn and dry seam whlch they place on 
the bushes oF low trees, but mover on’ the srotind. On visiting thele Ilon] on 
the 11th of May, 1892, 1 was surprised to see that many of them were repair 
‘ng nod augmenting nests that iad renialned through the wlater, while vuare 
Wore employed in constructing new ones, and some were alrealy sitting on thelt 
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eggs, Tn a great many instances, the repatred nests formed misses nearly two 
feet in height, and yet all of them had only a slight hollow for the eges, broken 
‘hells of whlch were found among the entire ones, as 1€ they ad been par- 
posely placed there. ‘The birds did not discontinue thelr Tabours, although there 
were nine or ten of us walking among the bushes, and when we had gone & 
ew yarus Into the thicket, thousands of them flew quite low over us some wt 
times coming 40 close we to enable us to etch a few of them with the hand, 
{1 ove aldo mlght bo seen a Noddy carrying a stile In tts DIM, oF m Died plek- 
{ng up something from the ground to add to its nest; on the other several were 
cen sitting on thelr eggs unconsclonus of danger, while thelr mates brought them 
food. ‘The greiter part rose on wing ax we advanced, but realighted ws soon 
fax we Tind pixsed, ‘Tho bushes were rarely taller than ourselves, so that we 
‘ould easlly seo the eggs In the nests. ‘This was quite n new sight to me, and not 
Jest pleasing than unexpected, 

"The Noddy, Ike most other species of Terns, lays three eggs, whieh average 
two aches in length, by an inch and three-elghths in breadth, and are of w reds 
ish-yellow colour, ‘spotted and “patched with dull red and. faint porple, 
‘They afford excellent eating, and our sailors seldom falled to collect teket- 
fuls of thom dally duriayg our stay at the ‘Tortugas, ‘The wreckers assured mo 
‘hat tho young birds rematn along with the olf through the winter, In whieh 
respect the Noddy, If thls account be correet, differs from other spectes, the 
Young of which keep by themselves unt!l spring. 

‘AE the approach of « boat, the Noddies never flew off thelr Island, In the 
manner of the Sooty Terns. ‘They appeared to go farther ont to es than those 
binds, In search of theit food, which consists of fisos mostly caught wruld the 
floating soa-wweeds, Chive Terns selzing them, not by plunging perpendicularly 
downwards, ns other spectes do, but by sktmmatny clove over the surtice tn the 
manner of Gully and also by allghting and swimming around the edges of the 
Wels, ‘This T had abundant opportunities of seeing while on the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

‘The flight of this bied greatly resembles that of the Night Hawk when passing 
‘over meadows or rivers, When about to allght on the water the Noddy keeps 
{ts wings extended upwards, and touches ft fest with tts foet. Tt swims with 
considerable buoyancy and race, and nt thmes Immerses Ita Hen to sebee w 
fich, Tt doo not seo well by night, and tt Is perhaps for this reasom that tt 
frequently allghts on the spurs of vessels, where It sleeps #0 sound that the 
seamen often entch them, When elzed in the hand, it utter m romgh cry, 
‘ot unltke that of a young American Crow taken from the nest, On such oc- 
casions, 1t does not disgorge Its food, like the Cayenne ‘Tern and other species 
although it bites severely with qulekly repeated movements of the bitl, which, 
‘on missing the obfect almed at, snaps like that of our larger Fiy-eatchers. Some 
‘which I kent several day refused all kinds of food, became dull and Innguld, 
snd nt Tenth, died, 

‘While hovering over us near thelr nests, these birds emftted a tow queralous 
murmar, and, If unmolested, would attempt to allght on our heads. After 
few visits, however, they became rather more caretal of themselves, although 
the sitting birds often suffered uy to put a hat over them, Like the Sooty ‘Tern, 
thls species incubates both day nnd night. ‘The differences exhibited by ‘Terms 
with respect to thelr mode of nestling and incubation, are great, even tn the 
same neighbourhood, and under the same degree of atmospherle temperature. 
‘This species breeds on bushes or low trees, placing teveral nests on the kame 
Dush, or in fact ag many as it will hold. ‘The Sterna fulipinora scoops out x 
slight hollow in the saad, under the bushes, without forming any nest, and in- 
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‘cubates closely ike the formér. ‘The Sandwich) the Cayenne, and the Roseate 
‘Terns, drop their egxs on the sand or the bare tock, and seldom sit npon them 
until eventng, or during cloudy or rainy weather. ‘The Cayenne, Sooty and 
Noddy Terns differ greatly in thelr fight, thelr manner of feeding, and the 
extent of thelr migrations, ‘The tall of the Noddy ts cuneate, instend of belng 
forked, In whlch respect Jt difery essentially from that of the other species, 
Perhaps the naturallats who placed It In the same genus with the Roseate 
‘Tern ny have been nodding over thelr books, 


‘The several years of study by Watson and Lashley have added 
tuch to our knowledge of this species, and T shall tako tho liberty 
to quote from them extensively in order to render the picture as 
complete as possible. 

Of the mating, Watson states: 

My notes contin a rather full acconnt of m striking series of ronctlone 
Sotween tivo noddles which I took to bo  ense of muting and cholee of nest 
ite, but slice ft occurred tate In the senson and did not lead to a completed 
neat T advance It tentatively. 

One day I observed soveral nodidies "sunning ” upon the wire covering ot 
one of my lange experimental cage Suddenly, ono of the birds (male) texan 
nodding and bowing to a bird standing near (fomate), ‘This nodding reaction 
4s one of the most interesting aud Indicrous neta of the Noddy ‘Tern, 1 Ix quite 
slaborate, ‘Two birds will aco ench other, one will then bow the head ultnoxt 
to the ground, raise It qulekly almost to a vertical position, and then qulckly 
lower i, “He will repent this over and over agaln with great rapldlty, ‘The 
other bled goes through a similar pantomiine, If w stranger bind alights near 
the group, he salutes those nearest, and 18 tn turn saluted by them, During 
tho pantomime « sound ts rarely made, ‘The female gave Immediate uttention 
fa besun efforts to extract fsh from the throat of the male. ‘The male would 
Airs make efforts to digorge then put the tip of the beak almoat to the ground 
fd Ine jt fo the angle moat wultuble to admit her bewk. She would then 
thrust her beak Into is (the oftinney feeding renction), ‘The fee, reac 
on was alternated with the nodding. After thls series of cts had teen 
Tepeated 20 times, the mice New off and brought stick. Ho deposited this 
near the female and then again offered to foe ter. She again tried to feed, 
then the malo attempted sexual relations, She Immediately flew awuy, Dut 
flmont immediately returned and alighted at a slightly different place. “The 
male aguin brooght the atic and again bowed and offered to feed her. Sho 
Accepted the food, bat agnin flew away when the male attempted to mount her. 
At this Juneture’ the Island was disturbed and my observations cond not 
continne, 

‘The nodily constructs tts nest from (1) 1onse dead ranches of the bay 
colar uishes: (2) of neaweed; (3) of a combination of these; (4) of a com 
Dination of elther or both of these with various kinds of sea shells and coral, 
When the shell and coral are employed, they are often placed as an Inner 
nlog to the nest and tho exe ts deposited directly npon thew, ‘The nest Itselt 
45 a quite vurlable structure, and usually loosely put together. Te is very shal- 
low, and this (4 rather singular, singe the wind often blows the egg or the 
‘oui to the ground. 

‘The neste remaining from year to year are utilized by the binds at succek- 
lve nesting periods; whether or not by the same pair can not with certainty 
De anwwered at present. On account of this utilization of the old nest from 
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year to year, some of the olfest nests have grown to enormous size, due to 
the addition of new materials at each successive season, 

Hoth birds work, bringing sticks, seaweed, sbiells, and coral, Both binds 
shape the nest clumsily by pecking and pulling wt the sticks, ‘hey never 
weave the sticks so a8 to form a compact and durable nest, ‘The stlek ts 
dropped! on the rim, then drawn Into position, Frequently, first one bird, then 
the other, sits In the nest and shapes It, In order to do this the bint rises on 
Its feet dnd depresses tts brest and turns round and round. ‘The material 
{4 obtained Doth far and near. Mloathig sticks and seaweed are gathered 
from the water, ‘They frequently alight under the nests of other birds and 
gather up the fallen branches ‘They even take the material from other nesta 
which aro lett momentarily unguarded. Frequently fights ensue, ‘The birds 
Work nelther steadily nor rapldly; 10, 15, 20 minutes elapse before either 
makes a trip, 

Very often the nest has the appearance of belng constructed directly upon 
the ground, but @ closer examination usually shows that I¢ bas been bullt 
‘upon a tuft of grass or upon the stem of « bush, the Dranches of whieh have 
eon broken off close to the ground. ‘The nearest approach I found to the laying 

f the exx upon the bare ground was In the ease of two nests bullt on a tare 
horizontal board lying among the enetus growth. i each of these cases the 
ge Wax lald directly upon the board, but some dozen or two small stleks re- 
tiinied the ox In position. # * + 

While observing the noddies at work upon the nest, {t soon became apparent 
that the dally routine of the female was different from that of the mule, From 
many hundreds of observations It wax also evident that the male fools the 
female at more oF Yess regular Intervals. * + * 

‘The mite returns with a full-aden crop, Fo atights directly upon tho most 
oF noar the female. ‘The female at once shows shine of 1ife, and as they ap- 
proach each other they bein nodding. ‘Then the male invites the fomate to feed 
by putting his beak down 1h a position conventent (0 hor. She gotx the foot 
by taking It directly frm che mouth of the male, the male disgorsing It by 
succemive muscular contractions of the thront and abdomen. ‘Che Impression 
ols from thls Iudlerous performenee Is that the bird Ix choking to death, 
During the whole of the process of feeding a soft, nasal, rattling purr ts 
emitted, presumably by the female, ‘This purring sound Is an invariable indl- 
cation that feeding ly taking place. It ts to be heard on no other oeeasion, 

After the egg 1s tad a marked change appears In the belavior of both the 
male and the female, ‘The binds will attack even a human intruder, and 
thelr defense of the nest agninst thelr own kind becomes even more strict than 
hofore. Oftontimes the birds will sit on the exx and allow themselves to be 
eanght, striking viclously all the while with thelr Jong, keen, polnted beales, 
Tustividuals vary grently in this respect. On my dally roands, ns T approached 
the Vicinity of a group of nests, several noddies would usually advance to moet 
‘me, striking vielously at my head, ‘Thelr attacks would continue until T 
withdrew. Many times I have had my hat knocked oft and the blood brought 
from my sealp by thelr vielous attacks. 

Still another marked change oceurs in the hablts of the binds: ‘The male no 
Jonger fees the female, Each bird takes equal tens at brooding the egg. 
My attention wax flrst called to this while I was watching the habits of the 
binds before the esx was lald, Several nests In the vielnity of the place of 
observation already contained eggs. At these nests I was nevor able to ob- 
verve the feeding of the female by the male, At this period the two birds become 
practically automata, ‘Thelr life ts taken up In alternately brooding the egg 
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aud In feeding. ‘The birdy spenil Uitle ot no time together except at night, 
‘Tne one comes to the nest, the other fles away to fee 

‘The period of Incubation varies for the nodiy fron 82 to 89 days, This fact 
wits determined on the basis of 16 observations, ‘The yong began to appear 
6m the Ialand shout May 9 (1917). 

‘The young are cared for In the next until they become stivnK enough to 
leave it and live upon the ground, The young bieds born In low nesta, 
coven we avery early nyo (20 days and even earlier), clamber from them 
with slnerity and hide tn near-by bushes when danger Iv immlbent, In 
many cases thes young birds enn not Ket back to the nest, Under these 
trcumstances they retain near the nest loeallty, and the parenta on returning 
first nllght on oF near the nest and lnter hop to the ground and feed tho young 
bird. * * * 

‘Ax the young advance Jn age (20 days and at all tater aes) the parent yell 
ouillyteavo the nest when disturbed. ‘The tendency’ in this respect is to revert 
te the behavior exhibited during the exx-laylng season, 

Examination of tho wtomuch contents of both young nodes and sootlot 
showed the prosency of representatives of tho two families of fh, Caronpldae 
Ail Clupediac. * > * 

‘Tho bitds fish by following yehoots Of minnows which are being attackod 
larger fish. ‘The minnow, In Its efforts to escape, jumpy out of the water an 
aklins the surface for a short distance. ‘The terns pick off these minnows as 
they hop up above ini over the surface of the water, * © # 

‘The birds feed slnily Or In groups, usually In groups The group may be 
compomed of both noddiex snd sootles and tay contain sometimes an many 
‘an 60 to 100 Individuals, All during the day groups of novties atid. soot 
may be seen at work, As te minnown cease to Jump above the surface ut the 
‘water, the group dixbands and seatters In every direction, An tostant Inter, 
‘8 an attack {¥ mide upon the rolnnows in some other tocalty, tho binds 1m. 
modiately rush there and renew thelr feeding. (See plate 21.) 

In this connection T would add that I have nt such times seen 
noddies dive for their prey with almost tho same vigor that tho 
common and least terns engage in their pursuit, 

T will lot Watson continue, 


Apparently, at the end of two Hours the noddy hax supplied Ite needs, for at 
{hia time ft returns to the Island and rellovex ite mate nt the nest. The latter 
thon comes out upon the water and takes, roughly, a two-hour turn at fshing, 
then Mikewlse returns to the nest. ‘This routine of spending two hours at th 
test ind two boars on the water ix engaged in by all of the noddles dieing the 
‘eavons of brooding and of rearing the young. 


Watson and Lashley also record an interesting and rather rare 
habit, 


In 1910 Wo saw one nowy fy tnto the water, fold Sts wings, and begin swim 
ming Uke a duck. About 10 other noddles Joined this one. ‘This ts the only 
cetaslon upon whieh we have ever witoesed swimming movements, We have 
Newer seen the Rooty In the water, except when accident bas overtaken it. 

There Is ove rather Interesting difference between the hablis of the noddy 
and (hone of the sooty which may be mentioned here: Every stake, buoy, or 
Domible resting place upon the water Is utilized by tho nods. 1t will st ale 
Fiost motionless upon any object projecting from the water for loug periods of 
Hae. This hublt of thetex ts lke that found in the cormoranta, boobles, aud 
Pelleans which are present tn the neighborhood, 
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Speaking of the sunning habits of the noddy, Watson states: 


Although the reaction fs at bottom gregarious * * * the birds are stol- 
uly Indifferent to ove another's presence. ‘They sit silent, head to the wind, 
elaborately preening thelr feathers, pecking first at one toc, then nt another, 
Occasfonally when another noddy Jolus the group a mutual nodding Is engaged 
In which at times for no observable reason ends In a fight, ‘The birds here as 
elsewhere are silent. It ts Interesting to note that a definite distance 1s 
‘alntaloed between birds engaged in this activity, ‘The distance fx determined, 
Thellove, by the long diameter of the body of the bird—they must have a free 
space in which to turn, I have seen 10 to 12 birds upon the conub of the root 
of the house separated from one another by distances so regular that Ue une 
falded eye ean with dificulty distinguish Inequalities in the spacing. 

‘AG night the two birds usnally remain {n branches near the nest, but if 
Aliturbed, both My away for short distance and elrele back wlmoxt Imuedt- 
ately to the nest, In flying at night both the noddy snd the nooty break thelr 
rncoful Mght Into short, ungraceful, and Ilhdirected choppy swoops, very 
liallar to the way the mlgbthawk breaks its fight when flying after dusk. 








THUG LEAST TERN (Sternula antittarwm antitarum), 


‘The call for bird plumage with which to decorate feminine hats 
bade well to exterminate this most diminutive of our terns. ‘Thanks 
to the good work of the Audubon Society, enough were saved to 
Jeave » romnant for restocking. A small colony formerly bred on 
the southern end of Loggerhead Key, but the persistent efforts of 
eggers have banished the species from that island. Last year (1916), 
howover, a single pair reestablished itsolf here and our plate 22 repre- 
sents theso individuals, 

‘Tho southern sandy end of Long Key boasts of a colony of about 
200 pairs. 

‘The nest of the least tern is « mere hollow seraped in the sand in 
which the two, somotimes three, or very rarely four eggs are placed. 
Not a bit of lining is used, nor is there a rim of shells or shell frag- 
ments placed about the edge of the nest, as is done by some of the 
other terns. ‘Tho nosts are always seattered, never crowded. ‘Tho 
‘eggs harmonize extremely well with the coloration of the sand and 
are very difficult to see, even at a distance of 6 feet. It is their 
shadow that usually relieves them from. tho sand, and aids in 
revealing their presence if you walk on the shady side. ‘The young 
birds are equally well protected by their mottled coloration, and the 
tiny chaps seem well aware of this, for they will press themselves 
flatly against the gravel or shelly beach and remain perfectly motion- 
less as long as danger threatens, At such times they are extremely 
dificult to see, and it is usually the dark eye, though partly closed, 
that offers the greatest contrast and gives the elue to the whereabouts 
of the little fellows, It is remarkable how this harmonious coloration 
effectively appears to eliminate an entire colony from the scene, save 
the flying, piping, and screeching parents. One may, for example, 
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pass over the sand flat of Long Key after the young have slipped 
from their shell, and not see a dozen young birds, but set up your 
tent on the breeding grounds, and take a station within it, and you 
will soon see the parents arrive and their call will cause the little 
fellows to appear on all sides and run up to the parents to accept the 
dangling minnow from their bill. They seem to be springing from 
the very ground, for places which you may have carefully scrutinized 
only a few moments before and passed as sand only, now yield these 
tiny, animated flufls of down, A little later the young birds follow 
the shore line of the beaches, where they indulge in the never-ending 
occupation of preening the growing feathers, wading, bathing, and 
occasionally taking a swim, If you surprise them at such a timo 
they will boldly strike out from shore to rapidly place as much dis- 
tance between you ns possible; after a wide detour to the beach, they 
will make a rapid rush for the cover of the rougher ground or vege- 
tation. Our figures show birds in various stages of development, 
usually in the hiding place. 

‘The adult least tern, 90 far as T know, has no enemies while on the 
breeding ground, ‘The eggs, however, and probably the young are 
destroyed by the ghost crab (eypode albicans Bose.) (pl. 26). 1 
have seon large members of this species sidle up to th resting terns 
and in spite of the vigorous wing beating to which they were 
subjected, force the bind from the place which it was occupying. 
‘This persistent annoyance on the part of the crab appears to permit 
of but one interpretation; that is, that they are after eggs or young 
fledglings. I have twice found young birds that had escaped with a 
partially clipped off wing, One of these, almost fledged (pl. 25), 
had the primary portion of its wing clipped off very recently, for 
the wing was still bleeding when the bird was found, ‘The young 
Toast terns may also fall the prey of the few laughing gulls that 
frequent the breeding ground during the season, and it is equally 
possible that the man-o'-war birds occasionally stoop for these tiny 
morsels, 

‘The fishing of these little terns is a marvelous thing. ‘They are by 
far the most active and quickest members of the entire group, a bun- 
die of nervous energy. ‘They speed over the shallow lagoon until a 
Place is found whore, at this season, small fish fry congregate in 
countless numbers, then a momentary halt, « headlong plunge, a dive 
with sufficient fores to make you fear for the safety of the bird as he 
strikes the water, but it is only «moment, and he is back in tho air, 
shivers the water from his feathery dress, talking, meanwhile, in his 
ever-pleasant chatty way as he heads for his family with his slender 
shining prey. 

T wish that you might spend a couple of hours within my tent 
on the breeding grounds of these beautiful creatures and watch their 
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home life; see the pride with which the male comes with the food 
for his mate, for he provides for her during the incubation period, 
‘and note how coyly she accepts it, and listen to the music of their 
conversation, for the male apparently begins to tell about how he 
caught it the moment he heads for shore. At times you would be 
greatly amused to see how he teasingly refuses to relinquish a choice 
shiner, turning it before her, now on this side, then on the other, 
over deftly squirming to keep it from her; such, and many other 
little tendernesses occasionally observed in creatures. of a higher 
onder, are the order of the day, An hour of watching these swallows 
Cf the soa gives one a feeling of kinship and materially expands one’s 
sympathies for the larger universe, 


‘DHE ROSEATE TERN (Sterna dougalli), 


Last year (1917) 9 colony of about 100 pairs of the roseate tern 
established itself on the rough coral and shell-strewn northeastern 
end of Long Key. During the time of my visit, the lust 12 days 
of July, no eggs were found, but young in various stages of develop- 
ment from a few days old to individuals just finding their wings. 
Tt was interesting to quietly drift up the shallow bay inclosed in the 
curve of Long and Bush Key and on landing at the northern end, 
make a rush across the narrow hurricane rampart that connects Long 
with Bush Key. The outer shoal of this rough portion of the key 
formed the habitat frequented by the young birds, 

‘The result of such a sudden visit would be to put all of the adult 
binds in the air screaming a concerted protest to the intruder (pl. 27), 
while the young birds would execute a quick scramble for shelter 
or the water. Ina few minutes a raft of small birds would be swim- 
ming in « compact body at some distance offshore (pl. 82), and of 
those remaining on land not one wonld be in sight. A careful hunt, 
however, would soon reveal them tucked away in the crevices between 
the coral boulders, sometimes several young birds under 1 single 
coral head, When possible they will crawl completely from sight, 
but if no cover is present, they will content themselves by merely 
hiding their heads, as shown by our pictures (pl. 29). At times, too, 
they merely flatten themselves against the rough ground (pl. 80, 
fig. A). No matter what their position may be, the young birds are 
always completely in harmony with their surroundings; the colora- 
tion of the young birds is in perfect accord with the general color 
scheme. We have given 2 number of plates showing the different 
developmental stages of the bird and its plumage. 








‘THE BLACK TERN (CAlidonias nigra surinamensis). 


During last summer's visit we found this aberrantly colored mem- 
ber of the sea swallows present on Long Key during my entire stay at 
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the Tortugas; that is; from July 19 until the end of the month. ‘There 
were at least two dozen birds varying in plumage from the adult 
blacks through the checkered of the adolescent to the immature of 
the year. ‘Their occurrence at this time seoms to almost indicate that 
they might have bred here, but I greatly doubt that this could have 
been the case, for we have no record of black terns breeding any- 
where nearly us far south as this. 1 also failed to find any signs of 
nests, which Tam sure T should have been able to locate had: they 
teen present, for T am thoroughly familiar with their nesting habits 
in the North. 
THY ROYAL TERN (7halosteus masimus). 


A. fow royal terns are always to be found about the Tortugas 
during the spring and summer months, but we have iio record of their 
breeding here. A bunch of 14 frequented the northern hook of Log- 
gerhend Key on fair days where they would preen and dozo for hours 
‘ata time, usually during the warmer parts of the day, in which oceu- 
pation they wero frequently joined by an even larger number of 
least terns. Plato 87, figure B, shows the birds in this pluce in char- 
acteristic poses. 

‘THE MANO-WAR BIRD (repate magnifons rothachitds), 


Until the young noddy and sooty have slipped from their shell, 
man-o'-war birds are not especially abundant about the Tortugas, It 
is truo, Fort Jefferson, some old stakes and pieces of wreckage on Bird 
Key, and on the outer reef, furnish desirable resting places for them, 
and the abundance of fish likewise an adequate food supply, so that 
there may be a few more birds here at all times than one would sec 
along the rest of the keys,excepting, of course, their roosting place, 
tho little island near New Found Harbor Key and Key West, whoso 
refuse furnishes a never failing food supply. 

Howover, when the young terns begin to appear on the ground, the 
inun-o'-war birds inerease in numbers until four to five hundred will 
be found crowding all the available wreckage on Bird Key (pl. 36), 
where they augment their finny diet by occasionally swallowing a 
young tern, T have seen them pick up and fly away with an almost 
fledged bird. We will, therefore, have to consider the man-o-war 
bird an enemy of the tern. 

If you come to dislike the man-o’-war bird for his pilfering on 
the tern rookeries, you soon lose your dislike when you see him on 
wing, for there is no bird in existence that equals him when it comes 
to soaring, a feat for which every airman who sees him envies him. 

Fort Jefferson, on Garden Key, is un ideal place from which to 
study his powers of wing, ‘The high wall that circles the structure 
catches the slightest breeze that may ripple the sea and causes the 
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air to be upthirust on the windward side, and upon this eolumn of air 
the man-o'-war birds will poise themselves with such perfect balance 
that they soem fixed to a certain spot in the sky, A hundred or 
‘more birds at a time may be seen thus hanging motionless suspended 
over the northeast portion of the fort, low down when the wind is 
slight, and high up when strong, always in the place which suits their 
powers of adjustment best, 

‘heir power of vision is likewise marvelous, I recall being at 
work in a shallow stretch of water when a fish broke above the sur- 
face, evidently pursued by « larger member of the finny tribe. A 
brown pelican at once gave chaso and almost reached him, as the fish, 
leaped from the water the third time in short intervals, but: man-o'- 
war bird that had been suspended way up in the air so high ns to 
appear a mere speck, came down with a rush and snatched it almost 
from the very beak of the pelican. I have many times sinee enjoyed 
casting fish out into the water of Key West Harbor to watch the 
speed with which man-o'-war birds, sonring high up in the air, will 
notice them and stoop to pick them up without touching a feather or 
missing a strike. Our plates 33, 24, and 85 show a series of pictures 
giving different poses, responses to such baiting in Key West Harbor, 
while plate 26 shows the man-o!-war birds on Bird Key. 

‘At times  superior-winged man-ol-war bird will give chase to a 
Tess enclowed individual that has eaptured a fish and worry him until 
he disgorges it. The pursuing bird will quickly follow tho falling 
fish and snatch it before it reaches the water. ‘Tho gulls and boobies 
‘arg similarly parasitized by the man-o’-war. 

Dr. Charles H. Townsend, the director of tho New York Aquarium, 
gives an interesting brief account on the homing of the man-o'-war 
bird, from which the following quotation is talcen: 

Tn the course of a winter's voyage on tho U, 8.8, Albatross In the South 
Seas, the weiter found among the natives of the Low Archipelago many’ tae 
feignto bieds, The latter were cbserved on horizontal perches near the houses, 
fd were supposed to be merely the pots of the children who fei them, 

‘They wore entirely tne, having been reared In captivity from the mest. AK 
our ncqunintance with the people developed, we discovered that the Dirs were 


used by them after the matiner of homing “pigeons” to carry meksugos among 
‘the Islands, i 

‘The numerous Islands of the Low Archipelago extend for more than a thou- 
sand miles in a northwest and southeast direction, and It appears that the 
birds return promptly when tberated from quite distant Islands. ‘They are 
Aistributed by belng put aboard small vessels trading among the Islands, ‘The 
birds are berated whenever there Is news to be carried, returning to thelr 
erches sometimes in ain hour or less from islands Just below the horizon and 
out of slght of the home base. Generally they are In no great hurry. As the 
‘food of the frignte bird may be picked up almost anywhere at sea, there Is no 
means of ascertaining how much time the bird loses In feeding or trying to 
fees! en route, It may also linger to enjoy Its liberty with other frigate birds, 
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1 AIA not obserye tame frigato binds elsewhere In Polynesia, but Mr. Louls 
‘Becke, who 1s familar with tnost of the South Sea Islands, says they were used 
‘as letter carriers on the Skwonn Islands when be was there in 188, carrying 
messages between Islands 60 to 80 miles apart. When he lived on Nanomaga, 
‘one of these Islinds, he exchanged two tame frignte-binds with a trader living 
on Nultao, 00 miles distant, for a tame patr reared on that Island, 

‘The four birds at berty frequently passed from one Island to the other 
‘on thelr own account, all going together on visits to each other's homes, where 
they wore fed by the natives on thelr old perches. Mr. Hecke's palr usually 
returned to lim within 24 to 86 hours, He tested the spesd of the frigute 
by sending one of his birds by vessel to Nultuo where tt was {ibernted with a 
message at half past 4 in the afternoon, Before 6 o'clock of the same day the 
‘ind was back on Its own perch at Nanomaga, accompanied by two of the 
Nultao birds whieh not belng at thelr perch ‘on that island when it was 
berated, Ht had evidently picked up en route, Sixty mulles tn an hour and a 
half ts probably eaxy enough for the frigate bird, ax In Malayo-Polynosta it Ix 
ald to have frequently returned a distance of 60 tiles In one howe, 

Jt becomes entirely tamo and familiar when ralsed from the nest, and if 
zkiven Uberty returns regularly to tts home perch at night. 








‘THE BOOBIES (Sulu teweogaatris) and (Sula sta), 


Both the booby and the red-footed booby are found in the ‘Tortu- 
gas, the first usually predominant, ‘They do not breed here at the 
Present time, having probably been exterminated by the fishermen 
‘and exizers, who are said to have been particularly fond of the flesh of 
tho young birds, T have never seen them on any of the islands dur= 
ing my six annual visits, but have always found them seated tipon 
the top or crossbar of the channel stakes. ‘They are usually quite shy ; 
80 much so that it is very diffieult to approach them sufficiently clos 
to secure a photograph. ‘This summer, however, we found a booby 
willing to pose, and a number of ruther satisfactory pictures wore s0- 
cured, some of which are assembled on plate 38. 

Audubon, in volume 8 of his Ornithological Biographies, gives a 
graphic account of a breeding colony of boobies on the ‘Tortugas, 
From his description one is almost tempted to believe that in the 
carly part of the past century both the white-bellied and red-footed 
boobies resorted to these islands for housekeeping, for his description 
of Booby Island, probably North Key, which has sinco disappeared, 
would fit the requirements for a nesting site of the booby, as it agrees 
well with the character of the nest requirements now used by this 
species in Cay Verde, Bahamas, the nearest breeding colony. ‘The de- 
scription of the breeding hirds on Noddy Key, probably Bush Key of 
our charts, would indicate the red-footed booby as far as habits are 
concerned. ‘The nearest place where this species is known to breed 
at present, is Cayman Brac, about 120 miles off south contral Cuba, 


We will now quote from Audubon’s observations of the booby 
colony at the Tortugas: 
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As the Marion was newring the curious tslets of the Tortugas, one of the birds 
that more particularly attracted my notice was of this species. ‘The nearer we 
‘approached land, the more numerous did they become, and I felt delighted with 
the hope that ere many days should elapse, I should have an opportuntty of study~ 
Ing thelr habits, As ulght drew her somber curtain over the face of ature, 
some of these binds alighted on the topyard of our bark, and T observed ever 
afterwards that they manifested a propensity to roost at ax great m height as 
possible above the surrounding objects, making cholce of the tops of bushes, or 
even upright poles, and disputing with each other the privilege. ‘The first that 
‘us abot at, wae approached with considerable difficulty; {¢ had allghted on the 
prong of a tree whieh nd floated and beew fastened fo the Dottom of w rocky 
‘shallow at some distance from shore; the Water was about four feet deep and 
quite rough; sharks we well knew were abundant around us; but the desire to 
procure the hled was too strong to be overcome by such obstacles, Tn an instant, 
tho pilot nnd inysel€ were over the sides of the boat, and onward we proceeded 
with our guns cocked and ready, ‘The yaw! was well manned, and Its erew 
‘avntting the femal, After we had struyalod through the turbolent waters about 
fa hundred yards, my companion raised his gun and fired; but away flew the 
bird with w broken log, and we aa no more of It that day, Next day, however, 
fat the same hour, the Booby was xem perched on the same prong, where, after 
resting about tree hours, It mule bf to the open sen, doubtless In seareh of food. 

About elht miles to the north-east of the Tortugan Lighthouse, Mes small 
‘mand-bar n fow ncres tn extent, called Booby Island, on necount of the number of 
bird of thls species that resort to It during the breeding season, and to It we 
accordingly went. We found it not more than x few feet xbove the murtice of 
tho water, but covered with Boobles, whlch Iay basking In the eunshine, and 
pluming themselves. Our attempt to Innd on the {sland before the birds xbould 
fly off, proved! futile, for before we were within fifty yards of It, they hail all 
betuken thernselves (0 flight, and were dispersing In various directions, Wo 
lunded, however, distributed ourselves in different parts and sont the boat to 
none distance, the pilot assuring us that the binds would return, Abd 0 It 
happened. As they approached, we Iald ourvelves asx fat nx possible in the sand, 
‘and although none of them allxhted, we attsined our object, for tv a couple of 
‘hours we procured thirty Individuals of both sexes aud of different ages, finding 
Hittle dicalty tn bringing thems down as they flew over us at a moderato height, 
‘Phe wounded birds that foll on the ground made Immediately for the water, 
moving with more ease than Chad expected frou the accounts usually given of 
the awkward motions of these birds on the land, ‘Thos whieh reached the 
‘water awam off with great buoyancy, and with such rapidity, that It took much 
rowlng to secure sotne of them while most of those that fell dirvetly Into the sea 
with only a wing broken, eseaped. ‘The Island was covered with dung, the odour 
of which extended to n considerable distance leeward, In the evening of the 
ame day we Innded on another island, named ufter the Noddy, and thlekly 
covered with basles and low trees, to which thousands of that spectes of ‘Tern 
resort for the purpose of breeding. ‘There also we found a great number of 
Boobles, "They were perched on the top-branches of the trees, oft whleb they had 
nests, und here agnin we obtatned as many ns we desired. ‘They flew close over 
our heads, eyeing us with dismay but tn sllenco; indeed, not one of these bins 
‘over emitted 1 ery, except at the moment whien they rose from thelr perches or 
from the sand. ‘Thelr note Is harsh and guttural, somewhat Uke that of a 
strangled pig. and resembling the syllables, hork, hork, 

‘The nest of the Booby Is placed on the top of a bush at x height of from 
four to ten fect. It is large and flat, formed of « few dry sticks, covered and 
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matted with seaweeds In greater quantity, T have no doube that they return 
to the same nest many years In succession, and repalr it as occasion requires, 
In all the nests which T examined, only one ezg was found, and ws most of the 
birds were sitting, and some of the exes had the ebicks nearly ready for ex- 
lusion, It ts probable that these birds raise only 4 single young one Uke the 
Common Gannet or Solan Goose, The egy is of a dull white colour, without 
‘spots, and about the size of that of a common hen, but more elongated, belng 
‘2H Inches in length, with a diameter of 19. In somo nests tney were covered 
with Alth from the parent bird, In the manner of the Florida Cormorant, ‘The 
young, which liud an uncouth appearance, were covered with down; the bill 
lund feet of a deep livid bine or Indigo colour. On being touched, they enltted 
no ery, Dut turned away thelr heads at every trial. A great quantity of fish 
Any beneath the trees In a state of putrefaction, proving how abundantly the 
young birde were supplied by thelr parents, Indeed, whille we were on Noddy 
Island, there was a constant succession of birds coming In from the sea with 
food for thelr young, consisting ehlefly of fyingefish and small mallets, which 
{hey diagorged In w half macerated state Into the open throats of thelr offspring. 
Unfortunately the time afforded me on that coast was not wuflelent to enable * 
‘me to trice the progress of thelr growth. I observed, however, that none of 
the birds which were still brown had nests, and that they roosted apart, par- 
ticularly on Booby Teland, where also 'many barren ones usually resorted, to 
eon the sand and bask in the sun. 

‘Tho Might of the Booby Is genceful and extromely protracted, ‘They pass 
swiftly at a Holght of from twenty ynrda to m foot oF two from the surface, 
often following the troughs of the waves ton conxiderable distance, thelr 
Wings extended nt right angles to the body; then, without any apparent effort, 
ralsing thomselves nd allowing the rolling waters to bredk beneath th 
When they tack about, and sweep along in a contrary direction In search of 
food, much Jn tho manner of the true Petrels. Now, if you follow an tndividaal, 
you seo that it suddenly stops short, plunges heudiong Into the water, plerces 
with {6s powerful beak and secures a fab, emerges again with tnconcelvable 
ease, after a short Interval rises on wing, porformn n few wide clrclings, and 
makes off toward yome shore, At this time Its Might Is different, bolug por 
formed by Mappings for twenty or thirty paces, with ulternate walllags of more 
than double that space. When overlouded with food, they allght on the water, 
whore, if undisturbed, they appear to remain for hours at a time, probably 
until digestion as afforded them relief, 

‘Tho range to which this specles confines itself along our const, seldom ex- 
tond beyond Cape Hatteras to the eastward, but they become more and more 
nomeroun the farther south we procoed, ‘They breed abundantly on all sich 
Islands oF koys ns are adapted for the purpose, on the southern and western 
coasts of Uhe Floridas and tn the Gulf of Mexteo, where T was told they breed 
on the sind-bars. ‘Tholr power of wing sems wufficent to enable them to brave 
the tempost, while during a continuance of fale weather they Yenture to @ great 
lilstance seaward, and T have seen thom fully 200 miles from the Iand. 

‘The expansibility of the gullet of this species enables It to swallow fishes of 
cousiderable size, rnd on such occasions thelr mouth seems to spread Lo an ue 
‘usual width. In the throats of several Individuals that were shot as they were 
relurning to thelr nests, I found mullets measuring seven oF elght inches, that 
‘ust have weighed fally half a pound. ‘Their body heneath the skin, is covered 
‘with humerous alreells, which probably assist them in raising or lowering 
themeelves white on wing, snd perbaps stilt more so when on the polnt of per 
forming the rupld plunge by which they secure thelr prey. 
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‘Their principal enemies during the breeding-season are the American Crow 
fand the Fish Crow, both of which destroy thelr eggs, and the Turkey Buzzard 
Which devours thelr young while yet uniledged, ‘They breed during the month 
GE May, but T have not been able to ascertaln If they rulse more than one brood 
in the season, ‘The adult bieds chase away thove which are set {mmuature dure 
Ing the period of incubation, Tt would seem that they take several years in 
taining thelr perfect state. 

‘When prociuré alive, they feed freely, and may be kept any Jength ot time, 
provided they are suppliod with fish, No other food, however, could T tempt 
thein to swallow, excepting sllces of turtle, which after all they did not seem to 
rollsh, 11 no tuatance dd T observe one drinking. Some authors have stated 
that the Frigate Pelican and the Lestels foree the Boaby to dlsgorge 1t9 food 
that they may obtain It; but this T have never witnessel, Like the Common 
Giannet, they may be secured! by fastening a fists to u soft plank, wot sinking It a 
fey feet beneath the surface of the water, for If they perceive the bait, which 
thoy aro Ikely to do If they pass over It, they plunge headlong upon It, and 
drive thelr bill {nto the wood. 

‘Win a Tooby hus alighted on tho spar of a vessel, if Ix no easy matter to 
catch (fy unless 4t 1s much fatigued; but If exhausted and asleep, an expert 
seaman may oceasioonlly secure one. T was tnformed that after the hreedtuig 
season these birds roost on trees in eompany’ with the Brown Bollea ark a spe 
clos of Torn, Sterna atolida, and spend thelr hours of dally rest on the suhd- 
banks, Our pilot, who, at T have mentioned 1a my second volume, was w man 
of great oliervation, asnured me that while at Vern Crug be saw the Hderimen 
there go to sen, and rvturn from considerable distances, simply by following the 
courwe of the Boobies, 

‘The bills and legn of those which T procured In the brown plumage, and 
which wore from one to two years of age, wore dusky blag, Thess were under- 
golng moult on the 14th of May. At a more advanced age, the parte mentioned: 
Deconne paler, aid when the bird has arrived at maturity, are us represented fn 
my plate, T observed no external difference betwoen the sexes In the ndult 
irda. ‘The stotnach Is a long dilatable pouch, thin, and of a yellow colour, 
‘The body Is muscular, and the flesh, which iy of w dark evlour, tough, and hwy 
Ing a disngreenble sinell, Is scarcely fit for food, 

Tam unable to find a good reaton for those who have chosen to eall those 
birds doodien. Authors, It In trne, generally represent them as extremely 
stupid; but to me the word Is uttorly Inapplteable to any bird with which Tam 
‘acquainted, ‘The Woodcock, too, is sald to be wtupld ns are many other bins 
but my opinion, founded on pretty extensive observation, fs that 1 ix only when 
binds of any species aro unacqualnted wich man, that thoy mankfoat that kind 
of (gnoronce oF innocence which he calls stupidity, and by which Oey sitter 
themselves to be Imposed upon. A tittle acquaintance with him son enables 
Liem to perceive enough of hia elumacter to Induce them to keep aloof. "hls 
T observed In the Booby Gannet, an wll us tn the Noddy ‘Teen, and In eertatn 
species of land binis of which T have already spoken, After my first visit to 
Booby Island in the Tortugus, the Gannets had altendy become very shy and 
‘wary, and before the Marlon salled nway from those peaceful retreats of the 
wandering seucbirds, the Boobiey hid become so knowing, that the most ex- 
bert of our party could not get within shot of them, 


‘The Tortugas are ised as a stepping-stone by many of the lesser 
migratory birds that winter in the West Indies and even farther 
south. In the northward journey in spring and the southward flight 
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in autumn, these birds rest here for a varying length of time before 
continuing their travels. ‘These migratory land birds always show 
the effect of their stay on these keys, for most of them look entirely 
different from the trim little creatures which we are accustomed. to 
‘see on the mainland, ‘The little warblers and even the bobolinks 
are all fluffed up and ragged and their appearance and motion sug- 
gest “the dim gray dawn of the morning after,” the after effect of a 
“night out.” They are lacking in shyness and appear quite as caro- 
less about thoir safety ns they do about their appearance. 

‘The eagerness with which they take to a pan of fresh water or the 
dripping of w leaky storage tank leads me to believe that it is the 
want of frosh water that is responsible for this change of habit. 
‘Tho only regular supply of fresh water that these birds can obtain 
‘on any of the keys aro the droplets of dew in the early morning 
hours and that furnished by an occasional shower, ‘This, then, 
means a full drink and bath in the early morning and a long thirst 
Uhrough the rest of the hot day. ‘The bathing is rather an interest 
ing function under these circumstances. A bird will rest on a clump 
of sparkling leaflets, beating his wings against them and thereby ac- 
cumulating sufficient moisture in the course of time to become thi 
oughly washed. ‘The virvos and flyeatchers plunge against the moist 
foliage, while the swallows merely graze it as they pass by. 

No sinall land birds breed upon the Tortugas, and it has been held 
that the lack of fresh water is responsible for this. ‘This explana- 
tion alone does not appeal to me, for I know of no exposed fresh 
water upon any of tho keys between Miami and the Tortugas, and 
yet most of them support several or more species of breeding land 
birds, Tt seems more likely that the character of the vegetation and 
its associated insect fauna is more to their liking on some of the other 
keys, for the predominant floral element in the Tortugas is bay cedar, 
a plant that forms a scarcely notable feature in the key flora farther 
north, 

Believing that a list of all the birds so far reported from the Tor- 
tugas will not be without interest to the reader, I will close this 
article with it, 

Tn preparing this list I have consulted the registers in the division 
of birds of the United States National Museum to see what speci- 
mons the national collection contains from the Tortugas, Here T 
found quite « large series of early records made between 1857 and 
1864, which appear in the following list in the columns headed by 
these numbers. 

‘The 1857 column represents birds collected by G. Wiirdemann 
while connected with the Const and Geodetic Survey. 


‘The 1859 column represents specimens collected by C: 
Woodbury, p sp 5 collect y Capt. D, P. 
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‘The 185-60 column shows specimens collected by Dr. J. B, Holder, 
while the 1860 and 1864 columns refer to additional lots of birds 
donated by Capt. D. P, Woodbury. 

In the 1850 column the * followed by a 1 refers to a specimen 
donated by Jos, C. Clapp, while the one in the 1860 column marked 
** denotes « specimen donated by Geo. Phillips. 

‘The remaining columns refer to published records from the Tor- 
tugas. These are: 

‘The sixth column includes the birds observed during parts of 
March and April, 1890, by W. E. D. Scott, as reported in the * Auk,” 
vol. VIT, no. 4, pp. 801-814, 1890. ‘The records of 1913, 1914, 1915, 
1916, and 1917 were made by the author, and were published as fol- 
lows: 

1918. Yearbook No, 12, Carnegie Institution of Washington, pp. 
172-175, * Birds observed on the Florida Keys on April 25 to May 9, 
1913." 

1914, Yearbook No, 18, Carnogio Institution of Washington, pp. 
192-195, “ Birds observed on the Florida keys from April 20 to April 
80, 1915. 

1915, Yearbook No, 14, Carnegio Institution of Washington, pp. 
197-199, “ Birds observed on the Florida Keys and along the railroad 
of the mainland from Key Largo to Miami, June 17 to July 1, 1915." 

1910, Yearbook No. 15, Carnegie Institution of Washington, pp- 
182-188, “Birds observed in 1916 in the region of Miami and tho 
Florida Keys from May 15 to June 4, and along the railroad from 
Key West to Minmi on June 24." 

1916. Yearbook No, 15, Carnegio Institution of Washington, pp. 
170-178, “ Fifth annual list of birds observed on the Florida Keys 
(1917). 

An asterisk indicates that the bird was observed in that year, 

‘Tho gull-billed tern is reported under the name Sterna nuttallt by 
Nuttall in his Manual of Ornithology of the United States and 
Canada, Water Birds page 279, 1834, from the Tortugas, 
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‘Nore,—Whereyer the torm Common ‘Tern (Sterna Mirundo) appenes ou the 
following plates, the name Roveate Torn (Sterna doupilli) should bo wubs 
stituted. 
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CuanacTemistic TERN AcriviTies ON BIRO KEY. 
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A. GENERAL View LooKina NonTHWEST FROM CENTER OF Bind KEY. B. 


‘Sooty Tens RESTING UPON Tors OF BAY CEOARS, A RATHER UNCOMMON 
IACTICE. 
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‘OPEN GROUNDS NORTHWEST OF THE HOUSE ON Bino KEY, SHOWING CLOSE 
DistmIBUTION OF SoOTIES ANO THEIR YOUNG. 
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INSTANTANEOUS PICTURES SHOWING Poses AssUMED BY SOOTY TERNS ON 
Wina. 
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Noooy Tenns Anour THEIR Nests, SHOWING CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDES. 
‘THE YouNG BIRD IN THE MiDoLE’ PioTURE 1s ALMOST READY TO FLY. 
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Eas oF THE NovoY TERN SHOWING RANGE OF VARIATION IN MARKINGS. 
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FOLLOWING A ScHOOL OF JUMPING MINNOWS. 
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A LeAsr Tenn, HER Nest AND E008, SOUTH EKO OF LOOGERMEAD KeY, 
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THREE Youna LEAST TERNS FROM COLONY ON SOUTH END OF Lona Key, 
SHOWING DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES AND PROTECTIVE COLORATION. 
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GrosT Grau (OcvPODE ALWICANS Bosc), ONE OF THE DESTRUCTIVE AGENCIES ON 
© TERN ROOKERIES. 
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‘Youna Common Tenn. A, ABOUT 2 WeEKS OLD; B, ABOUT 8 WEEKS OLD, 
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Youna Common TERNS. A, ABOUT 28 DAYS OLD; B, ALMOST READY To FLY. 





A. Youna Common TERNS SwitetiNa OFF SHORE. B. Youna BIRO Swinemina 
AWAY FROM SHORE. 
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(Maw-o-war Binos HuNrina IN Key West Hanson. 





INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING CHARACTERISTIC POSES OF THE 
MAN-O-WAR BIRO ON Wing, Key West HARGOR. 
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MAN-o"-WAR BIRDS FisHina IN Key West HARBOR. 
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SHORE LINE OF Bino KEY, SHOWING GREAT NUMBER OF MAN-O-WAR Binos. 
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'A._ PAIR OF LAUGHING GULLS ON THE NORTHEAST END OF Lona KEY. B, 
‘ROVAL TERNS SUNNING ON THE SANDSPIT, NORTH END OF LOGGERHEAD KEY. 
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Boowys PHOTOGRAPHED OFF BiRD Key, TORTUGAS. 


CATALEPSY IN PHASMIDAE.* 


By PB, Seuscune, 


In the spring of 1912 the author obtained eggs of Carausius (Dizxip~ 
pit) morons Br, x. W. which was imported from abrond and bred 
by amatours in Petrograd nurseries, After hatching, he fed the 
vowing material mainly on parsley. During the rearing he has made 
Some observations and experiments which led him to conelude that 
these inseets are subject to catalepsy. 

Never very active, the young of Carausive aro the most mobile. 
‘Tho adults, on the other hand, spend nine-tenths of their lives in a 
stato of perfect stillness, a3 if transfixed. When at rest the four hind 
Jogs aro extended, while the front legs are extonded forward where 
their tarsi meet the ends of the antenn, which are also extended 
forward, ‘The abdomen is also perfectly straight, the end alone 
being occasionally raised upward, ‘This is tho pose the adult. insect 
maintains for hours, frequently a whole day wilhout stirring leg or 
antenna, Only after long intervals of such quiescence, particularly 
at night, do some of them stir in search of food. 

‘Tho transition from the stato of rest into activity is accompanied 
by very rapid lateral swinging on its logs. Tts active existence is 
always preceded by such vibration. ‘This swinging frequently pre- 
cedes also tho transition into the resting state, ‘The swinging, he be- 
lieves, is for the purpose of starting circulation in its limbs which 
* go to sleep” during the extended quiescence. 

"A very fow experiments sulliced to convince the author that the 
stato of rest in Carausius is a state of catalepsy. Following are some 
of the observations the author records. 

By carofully placing a forceps under the hend of a resting speci- 
men and raising it s0 that the portion composed of the head, pro 
and mesothorax forms an angle of 40° to 45° with the metathorax 
and then removing the forceps the insect remains in this position for 
hours. By aid of the forceps the folded front legs may be pried apart 
fund placed at any angle to the body. Carausius retains this Mantis- 
like pose of prayer for hours. A specimen resting on the side of the 
jar may be flung to the bottom without provoking a change of the 
posture of rest. However, on falling, it often assumes another poso; 
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it extends the anterior forelogs straight forward and the hind legs 
Vackward, all clinging close to the body, except the tibim of the last, 
which are set at a slight angle, This position represents a stato of 
most perfect eatalopsy and at the same time of perfect mimicry, be- 
cause the insects retain it longest and in it most resemble inanimate 
objects, like sticks, 

‘The inseot thus lying still can be raised onto its legs without dis- 
turbing the cataleptic state. To do this one need but carefully bend 
its legs by means of forceps and they will retain the position given 
then; then it must bo turned over and placed on its legs, During 
this operation some reflex stirring is observed occasionally, but it 
afterwards remains rigid in tho given pose. 

Standing on its legs the insect may bo given any desired pose, not 
excepting most unnatural and dificult ones Tt may thus be tnade to 
‘stand on threo logs, by raising one of tho middle ones. It may be 
mudo to stand on the four front legs and hold the hind ones raised. 
Ho somotimes succeeded in making it stand on three legs on one sido, 
tho end of the abdomen sorving as support for tho other side, ‘Tho 
antenna, too, may bo extended forward, put back or placed at right 
angles to the body—and thoy will retain the position given thom. 
Finally, the abdomen may, for instunce, have ite end bent upward 
almost to tho vertical, w position nover assumed by the adult insect. 

Tiler a highly cataleptic stato the insects can be xtood on theit 
honds, supported by the first wo pairs of logs, or even tho first alone, 
and the antennw pointing the other way, One insect remained in 
this position for 4 hours, 

‘These simple experiments show that the phasmid's stato of rest 
ia differunt from the usual stato of rest of animals, It differs radi- 
cally from its stato of activity which should be the normal but which 
in fact is more rare and of shorter duration. ‘The resting insect 
passes into the active state after strong provocation as, for in- 
stance, when the end of its abdomen is pinched with tho forceps 
cor struck with it, ote. Sometimes the insect wakes also when an 
antenna or Jog is pinched or it is simply breathed on, when it jumps 
up, takes several swings and runs, But sometimes it stirs, makes 
roflex motions, and returns to quiescence, 

When awake Conmurius reacts to all strong stimuli with energetic 
running. ‘Thrown on its back, it immediately turns over and jumps 
to its long logs. Caught by the tail it strains with all six legs to ex- 
tricato itself und run forward; eaught by the antenns it pulls back- 
ward. Any of its appendages raised are forthwith lowered and ran- 
ning away is induced. ‘Thus no trace is left of the plasticity of the 
‘appendages observed in the resting insect. Tt reacts like a normal 
living animal, 
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But while these superficial observations show a strong similarity 
between the quiescent state of Carausius with the symptoms of 
catalepsy in man and higher vertebrates, greater study of details 
proves complete identity between the two categories of phenomena. 

Closer examination shows first that the muscles of the resting 
insect are shortened and taut; femora and tibim, for instance, are at 
‘a certain angle to each other, to change which force must bo 
applied, when again’ a definite angle is formed which is retained for 

Jong time, This changing of angles, however, must not exceed the 
limits of the elasticity of muscles and ligaments. But the muscles 
are not as set as they are in tetanus, The muscles uro plastic and 
yielding. 

‘Theso properties of the muscles exactly characterize the cataleptic 
state of man and vertebrates (hare, hen, and frog). The eminent 
French physiologist, Ch. Richet, thus describes the cataleptic stata of 
the muscle: “A musele in eatalepsy is slightly elastic, so that Tittle 
strain takes it out of the original position ; at the same timo it is not 
quite elastic enough s0 that, taken out of the original position, it 
does not return to it and retains the new position indefinitely, Just 
as a piece of wax or butter retains impressions made in it, so the 
cataleptic musele is changed by the mechanical influences to which it 
is subjected.” A contracted muscle differs from the cats in 
that the latter “is incomplete contraction. A tetanic muscle is very 

imilar to u cataleptic, In both, voluntary shortening of the muscle 
impossible, and of its own accord the muscle docs not weaken ; the 
difference is only that in catalepsy the shortening of the muscle is 
moderate and can be overcome by slight mechanical force, while in 
tetanus no fores ean overcome it.” Thus the differeneo between con- 
trnction and eatalepsy is quantitative only, catalepsy is incomplete 
contraction. 

As a further characterization of eatalepsy Richet gives “absence 
of fatigue; the contraction of the muscles, however taut and pro- 
tracted, produces no sensations of fatigue, so thnt a muscle contracted. 
remains so for many hours, days, and months even, producing no ex- 
hanstion or fatigue in the subject,” This is true of the phasmids. 
It can not be said they do not fee? tired, but this is established by 
the fact thnt they retain most difficult poses during long stretches of 
time, ‘They also are as active at the end of a cataleptic fit as before 
it. Catalepsy is also characterized by the absence of fecling—* an- 
aesthesia "—the subject may be pricked, cut, scorched without react- 
ing, Experiment proves this also true of cataleptic phasmids, 

‘The author snipped one-quarter of the antenna of a resting phas- 
mid. Sometimes there is slight shiver, due to shock, probably, but 
otherwise the insect remains motionless without even changing pose, 
Several minutes Jater another one-fourth antenna was cut; result 
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the same. Little by little he cut off the antenne and began to cut 
off pieces of the forelegs; the insect is bleeding, but remains unmoved. 
He even cut off bits of the abdomen and still it remained unmoved. 
But let it be pinched on the cut end of the abdomen, i. e. given pro- 
tracted excitement of the nervous system, it wakes from the trance 
and runs away. 

No doubt, therefore, this is catalepsy. An experiment similar to 
hypnotism, may be performed with the insect by placing the ends 
of the extended legs and, antenna on one book, end of abdomen on 
another, Strips of paper may now be placed on the middle and 
the body thus weighted down, but the insect does not stir. 

‘To ascertain the parts of the body with which catalepsy in Carau- 
ius is associated, what produces it and what is its biological sig- 
nificance and genesis, the author took a resting specimen and 
snipped it in two in front of the mesothoracic legs. The body re- 
mained standing on the four legs as if nothing had happened and the 
front part fell, also without changing pose. Several minutes later, 
however, the legs weakened apparently, and no longer supported 
tho weight of the body, which sank to the surface of tho table, but 
tho legs retained their former position. But when the leg muscles 
wore examined it was found their waxen flexibility had vanished. 
‘The body became very sensitive, reflex action is manifest. When a 
log is touched it contracts and often the other legs also, Other 
tests showed that no trace of eatalepry was left in this part of the 
ody. Some muscles, on the other hand, showed signs of a tetanus 
state, the seized legs breaking at the joints. He notes, by the way, 
the great vitality of this half of the insect ; ligatured and protected 
from excessive desiccation it lived in one instance 12 days, 

‘Tho head end has less ritality, lives only two or three days, but 
otherwise behaves as if it were attached to the body, the brittleness 
of the legs in the coxal joint being the only difference. Catalepry is 
still there, if not so pronounced as normally. For hours the legs 
‘ind antenne remain extended cephalad, and can be placed in any de- 
sired position. By excitation it can be brought into activity. 

‘Tho difference in behavior between the two halves of the body 
is explained by the fact that eatalepay dependy on the head ganglia 
(the prothoracic, he found, does not count) and is induced by some 
special internal conditions surrounding muscles and nerves (like 
special composition of blood, excess of carbonic acid in it, ete.) and 
in all probability is « special form of nerve excitation. This specific 
excitation is produced by unknown processes in the central organ 
of the nervous system, and, permeating the entire nervous system, 
produces depression of reflex action, of sensation and a special state 
of muscle shortening bordering on contraction. ‘The results of these 
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phenomena taken together, represent what we call catalepsy. With 
the soveranes of the connection between the nervous system and the 
head ganglia the possibility of this phenomena vanishes. 

‘As to the causes producing this specific excitation of the nervous 
system the author can not say. All his attempts at producing it in 
active insects failed. They entered it more readily when left alone, 
showing the causes are internal and the author therefore calls it 
 autocatalepsy.” 

‘The author believes that the “death feigning” phenomenon is 
intimately associated with catalepsy and hopes soon to compare that 
of Ranatra with Carausius. He thinks it will be found that the im- 
mobility of caterpillars mimicking twigs and of Mantis in awaiting 
prey are similar phenomena, Finally, even hibernation may be 
related to it, 

From the biological standpoint, the cataleptic quiescence of phas- 
mids is only © specific adaptation of the muscular and nervous sys- 
tems for the purpose of mimicking still portions of plants, 

Compared with usual animal immobility, catalepsy is at an ad- 
vantage: First, economy of energy, no fatigue developing; second, 
suppression of reflex action which might expose the insect. 

‘This adaptation is most interesting and remarkable. It is not 
morphological, but physiological, and consists, moreover, in the do- 
velopment of « specific action of the nervous system which up to now 
‘was observed only in man-produced, artificial conditions—hypnotism 
of man and catalepsy of animals, Catalepsy in phasmids, the author 
elioves, is the first instance of normal, regular, internally produoed 
catalepay in the animal kingdom, 








AN ECONOMIC CONSIDERATION OF ORTHOPTERA DI- 
RECTLY AFFECTING MANS 


By ALN, Cavosis, 
Division of Insects, U. 8 National Museum, 





Orthoptera directly concerning man, either leneficially or in- 
juriously, affect him either physically or psychically, that is his 
physical person, externally or internally, or his spiritual or emo- 
tional nature. Orthoptera may, to the uninitiated, appear scarcely 
worth mentioning as directly affecting man injuriously but litera- 
‘ient interest-to merit 
brief reference. Fi affecting man’s. person exter- 
nally is a subject dealing mostly with injuries inflicted by biting. In 
dealing with this and allied subjects it is not easy to soparate popular 
superstitions from actualities and when the evidence rests upon the 
observations of laymen it is often more or less faulty, Actual inci- 
dents are evidently sometimes exaggerated by recognized observers 
and more popular and less scrupulous writers often go still further. 
Tnexperienced or ignorant people misconstrue facts and thus our 
Titerature toems with questionable statements, ‘This was especially 
true in times far past but continues true, unfortunately, to a considor- 
able extent oven yet, 

‘A superstition long provailed in Maryland that if a black beetle, 
that ism cockroach, enters your room, or flies against you, severe 
illness, or perhaps even death, follows? As a recent example of 
evident error in observation T may mention a letter from a physician 
in New Mexico relating how a boy was bitten on the toe by a Stono- 
pelmatus and, though the toe was immediately incised by a doctor, 
severe results followed, the boy being in a critical condition for 
some days and nearly losing his life, While it is very doubtful if 
the insect was the real cause of the boy's ailment, it is undoubtedly 
true that at least quite severe mechanical injury and pain may be 
caused by the bite of orthopterouis insects. I have myself been bitten 
in the palm of the hand by a native Orchelimum, an insect seatcely 
exceeding an inch in length, so severely as to almost draw blood, and 
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similar bites on the finger or back of the hand by some of our larger 
and more powerful Orthoptera would easily pierce the skin. Davis 
states that Belocephalus bites severely * und Bernard records natives 
sleeping in vineyards in France as being bitten by Ephippigera® 
Brunner lost a piece of flesh, bitten out by the powerful jaws of 
Saga? and Wellman writes that Brachytrupes, » large cricket, can 
raw blood with its strong jaws.* Cockroaches are known to bite off 
the eyelashes and nibble the toenails of children in South America, 
and in addition they scratch tho faces of men, bite the greasy fingers 
of sleeping children * und even eat the toenails of sailors.’ And not 
only do roaches bite man but they annoy him in other ways, ‘Thus, 
Reverend Laock, an early Swedish clergyman in Pennsylvania, had 
‘roach entor his ear, causing intense pain until drowned ont with 
water like « rut from its hole,’ ‘There are other similar incidents 
recorded and the name “earwig” was given the Forficulidne by reason 
of the widesprend belief that they habitually enter the ears of man. 

Orthoptera directly injuring man’s person internally is a subject 
pertaining mostly to their causing discasw and the dissemination of 
the same. This phase of orthopterous economy is closely connected 
with that dealing with external injuries by the entrance of the ear 
by roaches, ete., as mentioned above, and especially by injuries to the 
skin. by secretions given off by certain species. ‘Thus an African 
kkatydid exudes a clear yellowish fluid from pores in the side of the 
body near the junction of the thorax and abdomen which causes a 
quite severe eruption if it comes into direct contact with the skin. 
‘The natives appreciate and fear this property and its potency was 
Verified experimentally by Dr. H. Stannus” who thinks extensive 
ulceration of various parts of the body may sometimes result from 
this cause when proper medical advice is lacking. Certain earwigs 
‘are reported by Dr, Wellman to be considered poisonous by the 
natives of Angola, and Wellman himself think it possible that septic 
matter may be introduced by « “bite” from the powerful forceps of 
the forficulid in question.” Hasselt has written on an affection of 
the lips of persons to whose months rouches are attracted for food 
or drink.* 
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‘There are fow Orthoptera recorded as the direct cause of disease 
in man, In 1872 there was published in Philadelphia an eight- 
paged pamphlet which reads like a production of pre-Plinyan days.* 
‘The writer contends that locusts and grasshoppers are the prime 
cause of the eruptive diseases of living things. He proves his asser- 
tions by biblical quotations and, qualifies as a learned scientist by 
ynrious interesting statements, such as that house, flies originate 
from the intestinal worms of man, A more recent charge against 
Orthoptera as a direct canse of disease in man was brought to the 
attention of this society a year ago by Doctor Howard. ‘This was a 
letter from a correspondent who drank a bottle of soda water and 
found a decayed roach in the bottom which he considered the cause of 
Bright's disease, a malady with which he was soon afterwards stricken, 
‘While the instances cited above involve elements liable to just er 
cism, there aro others which are at least plausible and some doubt- 
Jessly well founded. Thus literature records several cases where 
grasshoppers, during great invasions, fell into the sea to be later cast 
‘shore in such immenso numbers that tho air was polluted by the 
decaying mass, resulting in pestilential conditions costing the lives 
of many people. Also in times of grasshopper invasions the insects 
befoul the roofs of houses with their excrement and the rain water 
drained into cisterns from such roofs is defiled® and dysentery 
resulis from mechanical irritation by particles contained in such pol- 
luted water” 

However few or doubtful the records of Orthoptera directly causing 
disoaso in mankind, their instrumentality in the dissemination of dis- 
ease organisms is a matter well worth consideration, Their impor- 
tance in this respect is, of course, slight as compared with somo other 
‘groups, especially the Diptera, and this phase of the subject is insig- 
nificant as compared with the general subject of medical entomology. 
But that certain Orthoptera, especially the Blattidac, may yet provo 
of reat importance as disseminators of diseasa is not to be doubted. 
"That they aro well qualified for playing such parts is certain. Many 
published articles show cockroaches to be veritable hotbeds of various 
kinds of germs and that they fairly teem with bacterial organisms 
both inside and out ‘Their eggs are covered with bacteria when de- 
posited and their feces show micrococci in abundance.’ ‘They may 
carry the hypopus stage of the cheese mite’ and common cosmopoli- 
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tan species in Denmark have been proven to act as secondary host to 
tn bacillus which produces cancer in rats. Morrell concludes that the 
common croton bug, by contamination with its feces, is able to, and 
may possibly, play a small part in the dissemination of tuberculosis 
and in the transmission of pologenic organisms, also that they are 
in all probabilities an active agent in the souring of milk kept in 
Kitchens and that they are undoubtedly a very important factor in 
the distribution of molds to foods, etc., in cupboards and cellars, 
‘Gates states that roaches may spread typhoid on ships and carry in 
their intestines and on their feet the organisms of diphtheria, tonsil- 
is, and tuberculosis, and some writers consider them fully as dan- 
gerous as house flies, as the virility of bacterial organisms is not 
diminished by passing through their alimentary tract A Danish 
professor claims that cancer is caused by drinking water in which 
cockroaches have oviposited® and roaches have been mentioned as 
possible transmitters of the tropical disease beri-beri.’ Roaches have 
also been considered in connection with the carrying of the vibrios of 
Asiatic cholera, and, in common with many other insects, they have 
‘been investigated ns possible factors in the cause and spread of pel- 
lagra, but with negative results." 

‘There are few published references of Orthoptera, other than the 
roaches, as disease carriers, the only one now recalled being the 
spread of cholera for long distances by migratory locusts in Africa.® 
Tt is recorded that grasshoppers in times of invasions leave a cholera- 
like pestilence in their wake and they are also accuseil of carrying 
into uninfested regions the foot-and-mouth disease of cattle.” 

Aside from physical effects, either external or internal ns discussed 
ubove, man is injuriously affected directly by orthopterous insocts 
searcely at all. Aside from disagreeable odors of such species as 
cockronches, ete., that offend his olfactory sense, his psychic nature 
is practically unaffected. 

Orthoptera beneficially related to man directly may be divided, 
like those injuriously affecting him, into those affecting him physi- 
cally and those influencing him psychically. ‘The first group com- 
prises species used in medicine and those eaten as food. The former, 1 
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believe, is a matter based almost entirely on pristine beliefs and 
popular fallacies. A common European katydid is given the com- 
mon name “wart biter” from the beliof prevalent in Sweden that 
its bite removes warts’ Burr remarks that it is possible that the 
wound caused by the insect, together with the action of formic acid 
often exuded from the jaws of angry Orthoptera, and a goodly 
‘amount of faith on the part of the wart-stricken individual might, 
indeed, canse these mysterious growths to disappear, Ancient lore is 
replote with all kinds of cures attributed to various insects, ‘The fol- 
Towing recorded instances may bo mentioned as pertaining to the 
Orthoptera. A leg of GryZlus boiled in water prevents retention of 
urine by man and animal? Cockroaches braised and mixed with 
sugar cre uleers and cancers and kill worms in children; the ashes 
of burned roaches nro an effective physic* and the inner viscera of 
roaches boiled in oil cure earache. Cockroaches are made into tea 
and formed into pills for various ailments of man and powdered 
and extracted in alcohol they are a remedy for dropsy.* Oil of for- 
ficilids rubbed on the temples, wrists, and nostrils strengthens the 
nerves; ashes of house crickets cure weak sight and enlarged tonsils 
and triturated bodies of migratory locusts, with proof spirits, cure 
hemorrhoids and quench thirst.’ ‘There aro many more such records 
of the remarkable medicinal properties of Orthoptera but no more 
need be repeated here. 

‘As an article of food the Orthoptera are of real importance and 
the general use of insects as food for man is not only a matter of 
ancient history but of the present times as well. Doctor Howard 
hhas but recently urged experiments along this line? and man of 
many climes annually consumes considerable quantities of insects 
and insect products, Were the present paper one dealing with in- 
sects in general this one topic of their use as food would be quite 
enough for one evening's discussion. Confined to the Orthoptera it 
is limited mostly to w consideration of the edibility of locusts, or 
grasshoppers, Other families of Orthoptera, however, enter some- 
what into the diet of man and even the unsavory cockroach, when 
properly salted, is said to have an agrecable flavor for those fond of 
highly flavored dishes.' ‘Personally, however, I have formed no lik- 
ing for roaches as food, in spite of the fact that on a trip through 
tho West I had them served to me alive in strawberries, a la carte 
with fried fish, and baked in bisouits.” 
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‘At least one genus of Phasmidie serve as food for man, the natives 
of Woodlark Island eating a species of Karebidion.* Gryllide, tho, 
tare eaten, field crickets being an article of dict in Jamaica when that 
island was first discovered,* and the natives of Africa eat quantities 
of Brachytruper, which they dig from their burrows and prepare 
for the pot by removing the legs and wings* The Orthoptora most 
extensively used as food are, as stated above, locusts, or grasshoppers. 
‘There is no doubt but that wholesome and palatable dishes may be 
prepared from the bodies of these insects and a somewhat extensive 
tise is now made of them for this purpose by the natives of many 
regions Ansorge says that John the Baptist needs no pity by reason 
of his entomological diet as he should tire of honey sooner than of 
locusts. That the flavor of well-cooked locusts is not distasteful is 
vouched for by no less an authority than Dr. C. V. Riley. A some- 
‘whut extensive experiment was seriously carried out by Doctor Riley 
and others and the results summed up in his candid statement that, 
from personal experience, be considered our common locust more 
palatable when cooked than some animals commonly served on our 
tables* In this experiment, which was given considerable news- 
paper notoriety at the time, locusts were prepared in various ways, 
all proving satisfactory. Ancient and recent Titerature is rich in 
reference to this subject and an interesting compilation of older ac- 
counts may be found in Cowan's Curious Facts, pages 120-131. I 
swish here to refer to but one of these ancient items, a poetic inventory 
of the Iarder of a poor Athenian family. ‘The writer, Alexis, says: 

For our best and daintiest cheer, ~ 

‘Through the bright half of the year, 

Ts but scorns, onions, pean 

Ochros, opines, radishes, 

Vetches, wild pears nine or ten, 

With a locust now snd then, 

Under the title “Why not eat insects!” Vincent M. Flolt has 
Published an undated booklet of 99 pages treating of insects as 
food, and, while the menus suggested seem ludicrous, he is evi- 
dently sincere in his arguments. Recipes are given for the prep- 
aration of locusts, and the writer attests their palatability from 
personal experience and the testimony of others. T quote a ment 
from this work as a matter of interest, though locusts do not happen 
to be included in it: 
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‘Snall soup, 

Pried soles, with wood louse aance, 

Curried cockehafers, 
Pricaseé of chicken with ehrysalids, 
Bolled leg of mutton with wireworm sauce, 
‘Dueldings with green peas, 
Cautitower guralshod with catorplttars, 
‘Mothis on toast. 


‘Tho above menu, of course, sounds absurd, but is a raw oyster 
more attractive, gastronomically, than a well prepared locust? I 
say “woll prepared locust,” for nothing favorable can be said of 
ily prepared concoctions sich as an unauthenticated account credits 
certain Indians with using, that is, fatty juices dipped from do- 
cayed masses of loctsts and eaten as a salad. ‘Thero is a justified 
‘yagueness as to the details of this practice but such salads need not. 
bo compared with the undoubtedly tasty and nutritious preparations 
civilized man might enjoy could he only overcome projudices and eat 
insects, Chemical analysis shows locusts to possess a high nutritive 
value;' we have divine permission from the Bible to use them as 
food? and they are admittedly tasty morsels, therefore why, indeed, 
not eat them! 

‘My final topic, Orthoptera directly affecting man’s psychic nature 
beneficially, is one of some importance. Man's aesthetic nature is 
‘appealed to by the beauty of many forms, his music-loving soul is 
soothed hy their song and his sporting proclivities aro gratified hy 
contests of strength and valor between pugnacious males of certain 
species, 

As objects of beauty a considerable number of Orthoptera are 
rivaled only by the most brilliantly colored butterflies. For exam- 
ple, certain giant lobe-crested grasshoppers of South America havo 
the under wings brilliant with various hued tints, so blended as to 
incite the ndmiration of the most stolid observer. Certain mantids 
of the Old World are so constructed in form and color as to resem- 
ble brightly colored orchids. ‘There aro also many Orthoptera of 
more somber hues which are objects of admiration by reason of their 
wonderful forms, somo exhibiting a marvellous array of spines and 
flanges, and others are so constructed ag to perfectly mimic in form 
or color certain objects, as bark, twigs, ete, Our common walking- 
stick insect resembles, when at rest, the twigs among which it lives 
so perfectly as to merit onr appreciation. Still other Orthoptera, 
which are neither brilliant in color nor striking in structure, are ob- 
jects of interest by reason of their gracefulness of form or agility of 
motion. 
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‘The songs of insects have been enjoyed and applauded by man since 
the dawn of history and among our musical insects the Orthoptera. 
are dominant. So musical are the notes of some of our orthopterous 
songsters that it is difficult to express their melody. ‘The rhythmic 
eat of the tree cricket has been termed by Burroughs as a “slum- 
berous breathing,” while Hawthorne describes it an “audible still- 
ness” and declares that “if moonlight could be heard it would sound 
like that.”* 

Various efforts have been made to set to music the notes of Or- 
thoptera, Scudder made the attempt with the songs of a number 
of species* and Regen has attempted it with the notes of 7ham- 
notrizon? 

‘A species of large katydid is kept eaptive by natives in South 
America for the sake of its song * and the natives of Africa are lulled 
to sleep by the song of caged crickets* Some species, indeed, are 
objects of barter in some regions. Thus gryllids are sold in little 
cages in tho streets of Florence on Ascension day as songsters® and 
caged crickets are sold in Poringal for their song and for the good 
Tuck which they are supposed to bring their owner:* 

Considerable use is made of Orthoptera in sport, especially in 
China and Japan, ‘The Chinese are much given to gumbling and 
are said to win and lose fortunes on cricket fights as American 
sportsmen win or lose at horse races. In China the fighting crickets 
are trained and cared for as carefully as if they were blooded 
horses, ‘They are given a fixed diet, partly of honey und boiled 
chestnuts, and if one falls ill it is fed on mosquitoes. A good cricket 
fight will last half an hour and, to win, one of the combatants must 
slay his adversary or throw him bodily over the 6-inch wall inclosing 
the arena, These fighting crickets, which are all males, are bought 
and sold Tike horses, one with n good record bringing $5 or $10, while 
‘8 champion often sells for as mttch as $50. 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE RELATIONS OF ANIMALS TO 
THEIR INLAND ENVIRONMENTS? 


By Cuawur C, Aas, MLD. 


Professor of Forest foolony, Tho New York State College of Forestry, at 
‘Syracune University. 


‘THR DYNAMIC RELATIONS OF ANIMALS, 
1, INTRODUCTORY NOTE, 


‘As creatures of habit, the attitude of mind with which we approach 
‘a scientific problem has much influence upon what we seo in it or 
get from it. Althongh the essence of life is activity—the response 
of the changing organisin to its changing environment—yet this 
dynamic conception of animal relations, and all that it implies, has 
not become as prevalent « mental habit among biologists as one might 
expect. While some naturalists view the animal from a more or less 
aynamie standpoint, they do not include a similar conception of the 
relation of an animal to its environment. Still others view the en- 
vironment more or less dynamically but do not extend this concep- 
tion to the animal, and thus both of these conceptions lack complete- 
ness and are not thoroughgoing and consistent. The study of ac- 
tivities, or in other words the study of processes, has made great 
progress in the allied sciences, much to their advantage, and un- 
doubtedly the prevalence of similar conceptions will lead to similar 
adyances in biology. 

In the present brief paper T have attempted to disess only certain 
phases of the problem with the idea of emphasizing the general prin- 
ciples involved, and in the hope that it may aid in making these con- 
ceptions of moro practical value in investigation, and also facilitate an 
understanding of the discnssion contained in a report on the inver- 
tebrates of the Charleston (Illinois) region, to appear in a subsequent 
paper of this volume of the Laboratory Bulletin.* 

2. THE REDATIONS OF ANIMALS TO THEM ENVIRONMENT. 

‘The study of animal ecology may be taken up from many sides and 
in muny ways. One of the most interesting and fundamental of these 

TReprinte®, with the addlion of the footnoten, from the Bulletin of the Titnala State 
Laboratory of Natural Wlstorg, woh 13, pp. 1-€3, 1915. 

‘An Ecological Study of Pratrle and Foreas Lavertebratos. 1. c. yp» 88-280, 1035, 
m5 
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is thut which considers the dependence of the animal upon its en- 
vironment, and at the same time orients it in the gamut of energies 
and substances. Many phases of this discussion, though clementary 
and for this reason easily overlooked, are yet of fundamental impor- 
tance, Every boy who has kept pets in confinement, and who has 
had the responsibility of caring for them and every one who has 
cared for domestic animals, knows what constant attention must be 
given to keep them supplied with food, water, shelter, and other 
“novessities of life.” And who can overlook the fact that it requires 
attention to maintain his own physical health? Tn the laboratory this 
dependence upon the environment is readily tested experimentally by 
any method of isolation which will prevent an animal from securing 
any “ vital necessity as air—when sealed in a vessel; or food—when 
locked up without it; or a favorable temperature, No animal can 
survive such isolation from its normal environment, Every student 
of animals in nature must also realize that. similar supplies and con- 
ditions determine and control the existence and welfare of all wild 
tnimals. The animal is not self-sustaining, but requires a constant 
intake of energy and substance from its environment. Chemical 
methods will readily show the source from which the materials com- 
posing the animal body have been derived. ‘The ash came from the 
soil or rock, and shows the animal's dependence upon the solid earth; 
the Tiquids came from the water of the earth and constitute from 50 
to 95 per cent of the bulk of the animal's body, showing that a rela- 
tively Iargo quantity of this substance is essential to all living ani- 
mals; tho abundant geseons element was derived from the atmos- 
phere, to which it will ugain return. ‘The substance composing the 
animal body is thus derived mainly from the water and the air rather 
than from the relatively inert and stuble earth. Tt will be profitable 
for us to imagine these proportions so changed that the solids instead 
of the relatively mobile liquids and gases form the principal mass of 
the body, keeping in mind meanwhile the slow rate of chemical 
change in solids eompared with the change in substance in a finely 
divided condition, such as liquids and gases, If the solids predomi- 
nated, the rato of the chemical change, upon which the active life of 
animals depends, would bo greatly retarded, and animals, including 
man, would be stolid beyond comprehension. Furthermore, we must 
not overlook the fact that animals are not maintained solely by sub-, 
stance, hecanse substances are also carriers of energy, substance and 
energy never being separated. The living animal is not a producer— 
it ean make neither substance nor energy—nor is it a kind of energy; 
it is solely a transformer, a chemical engine which changes the form 
of substance and chemical energy and produces new combinations 
from the old. The living plant transforms energy and inorganic 
substance, from the air, water, and earth, into complex chemical com- 
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pounds, and thus concentrates powerful chemical energy in such @ 
form that the animal, by a farther change, is able to set it free and to 
utilize it, Sugur, starch, and gluten are familiar examples of this 
tablet” or “cartridge” form of chemical energy which animals 
explode or set free and then use in maintenance. During this trans- 
formation, in which chemical energy is set free, waste products— 
inert chemical substanees—are formed which if not eliminated from 
the animal system will prevent its operation, just as ashes if not 
removed will check a farnace, Respiration aids in the removal of 
carbonic-acid gas—a waste product—from the body, but we often 
forget that the chemical energy derived from the oxygen is an im- 
portant feature in respiration. By another process the liquid and 
the solid waste is removed. Thus gases, liquids, and solids are taken 
into the body and Inter returned to the environment in a different 
chemical condition, thus completing a cycle of transformation. ‘That 
so largely made up of solutions and gaseous sub- 

init ively unstable chemical con- 
dition, a condition of unatadle equilibrium, which determines the 
active and dynamic character of the animal. Since, then, chemical 
activity is one of the essential characteristics of a living organism, its 
influence forms one of the main problems of the zoologist when 
studying the changes in animal activities, their orderly sequence, and 
the laws which govern them. 

On account of the fact that the animal is a chemical engine, it is 
able to use chemical energy fo the fullest extent. If we assume a 
hierarchy in the forms of enorgy, chemical energy seems to belong 
to the upper class; for though some forms of energy are not readily 
transformed into chemical energy, chemical energy can be trans- 
formed into al other. As a result the animal, being a chemical 
engine, has, as it were, an “inside track” to the main sourees of en- 
ergy, and thus hy transformation is able to utilize chemical energy 
to form light, as in the firefly, or electricity, as in the electric eel; and 
other forms of energy useful to the animal are similarly derived. 
‘This study of the activities of living animals, as contrasted with the 
study of dead ones, is a phase of the general science of energetics, 
a science which furnishes the basis for the correlation of many dic 
verse branches of knowledge. 

‘The activities and transformations within the animal body show 
us very clearly how an animal is dependent upon environmental 
conditions. The animal transforms air, water, and rock, and all 
animal habitats and environments must contain these elements. In 
nature these are combined in a multitude of ways. The interrela- 
tions of these fundamental environmental units have been strilcingly 
expressed by Powell (1895:22-23) as follows: if 

The envelopes of ar, water, and rock are xo distinct that they can be 
Clearly Mstingulshed ; and yet, when they are carefully studied, it ts discovered 
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‘that every one encroaches upon the territory of the others, not only by Inter 
action Dut also by Interpenetrution. Ir has already heen shown that the water 
Denetrates deep Into the rock. Every spring that falls from the hiliside gives 
Proof that the rocks above its level hold water, which they yleld slowly as 
8 perennial supply; and the Innumerable hilis of the continents and islands 
haye their innumerable springs. Every well proves that there Is water below; 
every artesian fountain shows the existence of underground waters; anil every 
boring in the erust of the earth, and every excavation In -undergrownd mining, 
lscovers the presence of water. 

Wherever water flows, alr flows with It, and all natural waters are por 
mented with ale. 

‘The aqueous envelope {4 everywhere permeated with rock, whigh It holds In 
solution or suspension, and there is no natural water absolutely pure. ‘The sex 
{4 full of salt. Salt lnkes ure more than full of salt, und $0 they must throw 
it upon the bottom; ant tho waters hold Ime and muny other substances, Not 
4 drop of pure water can be found in the sea; not drop ean be found in & 
Inke; not a drop of pure water ean be found in any river, creck, brook, or 
spring; and not a drop of pure water can be found underground; ft is alt 
mixed to some degree with rock. 

All natural waters ure aerated, No drop of water unmixed with rock and 
alr ean be found, except by the process of artifical purlfleation, 

‘But surely there ts pure alr? Nay, not so. ‘There is no natural ale unmixed 
with rock and water. All the afr that elrculates above the land snd sea, within 
the Ken of man, and all the alr which circulates underground, ts mixed with 
rock and water. 

Pure alr is invisible; It will not reflect ght; It is transparent, but will not 
convey light. Light 1s conveyed through the atmosphere by ether, and ts 
reflected and refracted by rock and water; and It seems to be Inrzely affected 
In this manner by rock. If the amblent alr of tho earth were pure, there would 
be no color In the sky, no rainbow in the heavens, no gray, no purple, no 
crimson, no gold, In the clouds, All these are due largely to tho dust ln the 
air. ‘The purple cloud ts painted with dust, and the sapphire wey ts adamant 
on. wings, 

Land plants tive on underground waters; were there no subterranean cir- 
culation of water, there would be no land plants, Fishes tive on underwater 
air; were there no elreulation of subaqueods alr, there would be no tides in 
the sen. ‘The clouds are formed by particles of lust In the alr, which gather 
the vapor; were there no Gust tn the alr, there would be no clouds; were there 
no clouds, there would be no ral, 


Up to this point we have considered mainly the processes of main- 
tenance of the animal body, but there are other processes as well 
which must be called to mind, such as growth, development, multipli- 
cation, and behavior. Physiologically considered, nono of thess 
activities are esentially different from the fundamental phases of 
metabolism and all are dependent upon it; they are special forms 
of the transformation of substarices and energy within the animal. 
As the individual animal grows and develops in its life eycle, its 
metabolism, form, and bebavior change in an orderly manner, and 
this transformation isin the main « continuous process like the other 
transformations of matter and energy. ‘The changes which take 
place during ontogeny are often greater than the differences which 
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exist between very distantly related adults, and these differences re- 
sult in very different roles which the animal oftea plays in the 
economy of nature. 

Comparable to the responses of the animal to its environment, and 
Indeed essentially of the same kind, are the responses of any part of 
an animal to all its other parts, the entire organism, in this case, 
being considered a5 a unit. ‘The environment of an internal parasite 
is formed by the body of its host, and in a similar sonse the different 
parts of the body are parts of the environment of the other parts, 
‘The different parts of the animal body are whut they are on ac- 
count of three conditions. The first is determined by its relative 
position and responses as a member of a series of successive genera- 
tions. In this way the hereditary potentialities are determined. 
Eeologically considered heredity may be regarded both as the re- 
sponse of individuals (unicellular) and germs to the conditions of 
life, and as thie mutual responses of different germs to one another. 
‘Tho crossing and intermingling of germinal clements is as truly 
a response as are other forms of activity. Secondly, there is consider- 
able evidence which indicates that at some atage in the development 
ofan animal any part is potentially capable of developing into any 
other part. ‘The character of development, then, is conditioned by 
the character of the cell-environment—its relative position, and ail 
that implies with regurd to environment. A fragment of a regener- 
ating animal develops differently according to its position, and this 
is u response to its relative position in the cell community. Thirdly, 
the deyelopment of an animal is conditioned by its external environ. 
ment, The external conditions influence animals by changing their 
internal activities. The internal changes modify the cell community 
and change development. Tn this manner every part of the animal 
is influenced by the conditions of its existence, 

‘The processes of metabolism are continuous as long as life lasts, 
Thus, as an animal respires there is-a gaseous exchange, from the 
carliest stages of its existence until its maturity and death, Eggs 
respire as surely as larve and adults, and the chemical, physical, and 
physiological changes within them vary with their growth and devel- 
opment. Some of these changes are primarily dependent on the 
orderly course of development during the life cyele, and are therefore 
irreversible processes, because no higher animal which is mature may 
reverse its development and become young agnin. At different stages 
of development different enzymes and harmones appear which mod- 
ify the physiological conditions of growth, development, and be- 
havior. Environmental changes, persistent and uniform, or periodic 
in character, tend to modify and alter these internal processes, and 
are in additional source of change, which is particularly shown in 
behavior. 
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It is interesting to observe in this connection that certain factors 
areimportant as they Aasten or retard other processes. ‘Thus erizymes 
hasten chemical changes which without them would take place at-a 
very slow rate, and they set free much energy in a relatively short 
time. Temperature is another hastener of chemical reaction, Not 
only is it a condition which sets limitations on the chemical reaction 
in animals, but it also influences their optimum, and with increasing 
temperature chemical changes take place within the animal irrespec- 
tive of the control of the animal, except in the warm-blooded animals, 
where n mechanism exists which regulates, within certain Timits, 
temperature conditions, 


8. OFTIMA AND LIMITING FACTORS, 


‘Wo hayo seen that: the animal is dependent upon its environment 
for both substarice and energy. If, therefore, the environment docs 
not contain, in available form, both substance and energy, animals 
will not be able to live in it permanently, although with energy stored 
jn their bodies they may be able to make more or Tess prolonged and 
‘sticcessful invasions into such an environment. The optimum is tho 
most favorable condition for any function. Wo may consider optima 
corresponding to units of different rank; a single cell or tissue in 
action, an organ or system of organs, the animal as a whole, a taxo- 
nomic unit—and so on, to an animal community or association. 
‘There are, then, many kinds of optima, and the study of the condi- 
tions which produce them is a complex subject. ‘The optima for 
different functions may differ much; for example, that for growth is 
often different from that for reproduction, and the optiza may also 
chango greatly with the development of the animal. Optima, there: 
fore, are not fixed conditions, even though they do represent w sondi 
tion of physiological relative equitibrivm, Tho amount or intensity 
of substance and energy which produces an optimum is limited above 
by the maximom and below by the minimum. ‘Thus departures from 
the optimum, toward an increase or a decrease, are departures from 
the most favorable conditions toward less favorable conditions, and 
hence toward limiting conditions. ‘This form of expression is mainly 
it of the luboratory; it is desirable therefore, in addition, to express 
it in terms of the normal habitat, In nature we look upon the opti- 
roum as that complex of habitat factors which is the most favorable, 
and departure in any direction from this optimum intensity is in the 
direction of a Tess favorable degree of intensity or into unfavorable 
conditions. From this standpoint any unfavorable condition is a 
limiting factor and may retard, hasten, or prevent vital and eco- 
logical activities. Optima are thns almost ideal conditions, and are 
probably realized in nature only to a limited degree; in other words 
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only approximately. Here also, as in the laboratory, they represent 
a condition of relative equilibrium, The laws of the transformation 
and development of optima are of great ecological importance, as T 
pointed out several years ago (1901). Tn field study probably the 
most valuable criterion to be used in the recognition of ecological 
optima is the normal relative abundance and influence of animals in 
their breeding environment, 

In tho preceding discussion no special emphasis has been placed 
upon the time element, or the rate at which changes may take place, 
Natural environments are complexes, in the composition of which 
several factors are involved. This being true, it is desirable to recall 
the fact that the rage of change is determined by the pace of the 
slowest factor, or, as Blackinan (1905 :289) has expressed its 

When process ts conditioned nx to its rapidity by a nnmber of separate 
fnctory, the rite of the process ts Muulted by the pace of the slowest" tuctor. 

‘This is « general Taw and applies to all changes, internal as well 
as environmental, 

In closing this section, I wish to call attention to another eonclu- 
sion of the English plant physiologists Blackman and Smith. ‘They 
state (1911) that from experimental study of the assimilation of 
wator plants, the conception of the optima is untenable, and that the 
phenomens are better explained as the result of “interacting limiting 
factors than by the conception of optimn” (p, 412). This principle 
is formulated as follows (p. 397): 

When several tetors are powtbly controtiing a function, w small Increase 
cor decrenne of the fuetor thnt I Timlting, and of that fuetor only, vill hel 
bout an alternation of the magnitude of tho functlona activity. 

Tt will be of much importance to test the application of thi 
to animal responses, * 

















4, DETERMINATION OF DYEANIO STATUS. 


In any study of the energetics of organisms it is desirable to have 
clearly in mind one of the fundamental conceptions of this scienco— 
the dynamic status. The law of conservation of energy teaches us 
that energy can not be destroyed; that it is transformed only, and 
thus undergoes a cyclo of changes. ‘The animal or an animal com- 
munity, a8 a unit and as an agent or transformer, is constantly 
transforming energy, setting it free, In this sense it originates, but 
not at « uniform rate. At one time much energy may be transformed 
and at another very little. When a zreat amount of energy is being 
set free, when the animal or community is exerting much influence, 
we may look upon it as producing pressure or strain, A. condition 
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of stress is not a permanent one, becase tho pressure tends to caus 
such change as will equalize or relieve this condition, This is eon- 
sidered as the process of adjustment to strain, and is called Ban- 
eroft’s law (1911). An animal in an unfavorable condition is 
stimulated, its normal activities are interfered with, and» physio- 
logical condition of stress is produced which lasts until by repented 
responses or “trials” the animal eseapes stimulation or snecumbs 
and a relative equilibrium is established. An area may become over- 
Populated and consequently there may be established a condition 
of stress, which results in an adjustinent by w reduction (through 
‘many eauses) in the excess of population and a restoration of the nor- 
mal, or a condition of relative equilibrium, From these examples 
it may be seen that the dynamio statue tueans the condition of a 
unit or system with regard to its dagree of relative equilibrium. 
‘The cycle of change may be considered to begin at any point. I have 
taken as tho initial stage of the cycle th condition of atrexs or pres 
‘mire, und have indicated how this condition tends to chango in ro 
sponse to pressure, bringing about the proceaw of adjustment to strain, 
and leucling to the condition of adjustment to strain, or that of 
tive equilibrium, ‘The uctivity of the agent produces the condition of 
‘stews, tho process of adjustment to the strain follows, and this leads 
to the product—the establishment of the condition of adjustinent or 
of relativo equilibrium, 

‘These conceptions are very suggestive when applied to various 
Phases of organic activity, and aid greatly in utilising the dynamic 
conceptions Which are in constant use in many of the physical sciences, 
But we un not assume that these ideas will take definite form unless 
the student mnkes some special effort to master the principles 
involvod.! 














5. ANIMAL RESPONARS, 





‘The general character of the changes within the animal, which re- 
sult in the transformations of energy and substance or the process of 
metabolism in its broadest sense, is the basis of all animal responses, 
It is well known that growth, development, and behavior are condi. 
tioned! by certain metabolic processes, the rate of which are further 
conditioned by the presence of certain substances, as enzymes (from 
liver, etc.), and internal secretion (from thyroid, testes, adrenals, 

). ‘The influence of certain physiological conditions of processes 
is thus well known to affect the behavior of animals. ‘The changes 
of instinct through the removal of the testes or ovaries, may be cited 
as examples of this influence. An animal whose metabolic processes 
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have reached a certain stage is said to be satiated; later it is in the 
condition of incipient hunger; and still later, in the physiological 
condition of intense hunger. ‘These internal changes eanso the ani- 
mal to react very differently to any food which is in its immediate 
vicinity. These changes in physiological conditions are strictly 
comparable to the change which an animal passes through in its 
ontogeny; to tho life cycle of an insect, for example, in which the 
physiological conditions and behavior of a caterpillar are very differ- 
ent from those of the pupa and of the adult or moth. One of the 
higher animals, a dog, for instance, will undergo internal changes 
which will completely alter its responses at the sight of an old rival 
or enemy. Such considerations as those just cited show clearly that 
extensive internal physiological changes take place in animals, and 
that while some of them aro very gradual others are exceedingly 
rapid. These internal conditions or changes have been well char- 
acterized by Jennings (1906:289) 9s follows: 

‘The “ phyvlotogteat ntute is evidently to be looked upon aw a dynamfo eon 
Ailton, not mx a tatie one, Tt In a cortaln way fh which bodily prociann 1 
taking place, nnd tends directly to the production of sore chanxe, In thie 
respect the “law of dynamogeneats,” propounded fF kdeas of movement in win, 
‘plies to Ht directly (Taldwin, 1807:107) ; Wleas must tndood. te conxldored wo 
far as thelr objective accompaniments are coucerne, as certain. phywlologiet 
staton tn higher orgiynlsins, ‘The changes toward which the physlologten! wate 
tends ure of two kinds. First, the physlologteal state (ike the Ion) tons t 
produce movement, ‘This movement often results In such a chahige of condi. 
ions wx dextrays the physlologleal state wader consideration, Tut In eve tt 
door not, then the second tendeney of the physlotogienl stato ahown Halt. Tt 
fonds to resolve itselt Into unother and different state, 

T may his summarize the relation of metabolic processes to 
physiological conditions and processes of behavior by the following 
table. 
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‘Tho responses of animals to tho conditions in which they live are 
of a composite character. Certain responses, stich as the ehirping re 
sponse of a coot within the egg, are inherited and are relatively auto- 
matic in character; others are greatly modified by experience, as when 
an animal “learns,” or forms a habit by repeated responses, 

‘The responses of animals to the conditions of existence are the 
basis for any study of their relations, not only to other members of 
their own species, but to all elements, living or otherwise, of their 
complete environment, Tt is from this standpoint that animals must 
be considered in estimating their place in the economy of nature; that 
is, in estimating how they influence one another in an association of 
animals living together in the same habitat, and in judging of their 
relation to the succession of animal communities, and even to man 
himself, 


6, TILE TNTHIEELATION OF ANTAL, 


A group oF nssoctatlon of animals oF plants th tke a single organtem ta the 
fuck that IC brings te howe upen the outer world only the sueplus of forces re- 
taining after all conflets Interior to itself have Deen ailjusted Whatever 
‘expenditure of enersy 14 necotsary to maintaln tho exlsting Internal balance 
amounts to > much power locked up and rendered unavallable for external 
‘use—B. A, Forbes, 

We have now seen the dependence of the animal upon its environ- 
ment, as this forms the basis for an understanding of conditions in- 
volved in the prolilem of maintenance or the upkeep of tho animal. 
‘The optimum conditions for prolonged maintenance produce the vital 
and ecological optima. These conditions imply more than mere 
maintenance; they mean as well, a degree of fayoruble conditions 
which permits the animal to exert an influence or stress upon its en- 
vironment. As Forbes has said, if all the energy available to the 
animal is utilized internally there will be nothing left to influence 
the environment. Metabolic changes show that large amounts of 
energy and substance aro used in maintenance. Under optimum 
conditions even greater amounts must exist. An animal must. not 
only be able to maintain itself against other kinds of animals but 
even against its own kind, for the overproduction of its own race will 
be practically self-destructive, A good example of this kind of in- 
fluence is seen in the hordes of lemmings which migrate, even into 
the sea, when overproduction becomes extreme, 

The vital and ecological optima are thus to be looked upon as in- 
ternally balanced, but externally, not as n state.of balance or poise, but 
8 a condition in which the animal is exerting stress, pressure, or in- 
fluence upon its environment, instead of being passive or inert. A 
group of animals living together in any given condition such as an 
association, is an assemblage of interacting organisns. ‘The active, 
free-moving animals collide with each other, with other kinds of anic 
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especially the relatively sedentary kinds, and with their environ- 
sate lands anditha dnorgania factor, Tha relatively sedentary 
animals are correspondingly bombarded by all elements of their en- 
vironment. ‘The association, as a whole, is thns in « continuous proc- 
ess of bombardment and response from every possible angle, and just 
as the individual animal is stimulated and responds,‘so all the mem- 
bers of any association are stimulated and respond in similar man- 
nor, It is by this form of acti ‘that animals not only maintain 
themselves but exert a radiating influence, 

Tt will assist in realizing the constant pressure exerted by animals 
if we compare their activity to the flow of a stream. ‘The pressure ex- 
erted by the stream may be realized if by a dam or similar means the 
current is resisted, Think for a moment of the amount of energy 
which would be transformed in an effort to prevent animals. (or 
plants) from taking possession of a favorable habitat. Imagine an 
area 10 feet square and think of the effort it would require to prevent 
animals permanently from invading and establishing themselves in 
this habitat if no barriers were interposed, and if the means of de- 
ni of the invaders were not so drastic that they materially 
changed the charactor of the habitat, Increase the size of the area and 
the difficulties will increase in geometrical ratio, and the utter ful lity 
of such an undertaking will soon be realized. ‘The spreading processes 
of the gypsy moth in Massachusetts, anil of the San Jose scale andl the 
cotton boll weevil, show ns in torms of human experience something of 
the energy expended by these radiating wnimal activities even when 
there are strong human eeonomic inducoments against such invasions. 

When a balanced condition, or relative equilibrium, in nature is 
referred to we must not assume that all balances are alike, for some 
are disturbed with little effort and others are exceedingly difficult to 
change. This distinction is an important one. Onco the balance is 
disturbed the process of readjustment begins. ‘This is a phase of the 
balancing of a complex of forces, Just what stages this process will 
pass through will depend to an important degroe upon the extent of 
the disturbance, Slight disturbances are taking place all the time 
and grade imperceptibly into the normal process of maintenance, as 
‘when a tree dies in the forest and its neighbors or suppressed trees 
expand and take possession of the vacancy thus formed. Disturb- 
ances of a greater degree, on the other hand, may ouly be adjusted by 
long cumulative process. ‘This change can progress no faster than 
the rate at which its slowest member can advance. ‘Thus a forest 
association of animals may be destroyed by a fire so sovere that all 
the litter and humus of the forest floor is burned. The animals 
which live in the moist humic layer as « habitat, such as land snails, 
diplopods, and certain insects, can not maintain themselves upon 
mineral soil, rock, or clay, As such a forest area becomes reforested 
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these animals ean only find the optimum conditions when the slow 
process of humus formation reaches a certain degree of cumulative 
development. Under such circumstances this later stage must be pre- 
ceded by antecedent processes, and restoration of the balanco is long 
delayed. Some adjustments take place so quickly that little can be 
Jearned of the stages through which they pass, ‘There are, howover, 
many slow processes which afford an abundance of time for study 
in fact some ure too slow to study during a lifetime. ‘The processes 
which are moderately slow are often particularly illuminating. be- 
cause all stages are frequently so well preserved that comparison is 1 
very nseful method of study; the slowness of a process has'a certain 
resolving power, as it were, recalling the influence of w prism upon 
8 beam of white light, which reveals many characteristics obsouro to 
direct vision, A study of the processes of adjustment among ani- 
mals is a study of an important phase of the problem of maintenance. 
‘Tho continuied process of response will, if cireumstances pormit, lead 
to a condition of rvlative adjustment, or to a balancing among all 
the factors in operation, 


7. RCOLOGICAL UNETS YOR STUDY, 


Tn tho study of animal responses many different units are avnil- 
blo, and n brief consideration of these will aid in an understanding 
of tho methods which are useful, Because the animal body has been 
found to be composed of a single cell or a multitude of cells, a com- 
mon beliof hus grown up that the cell is the natural unit for study. 
‘This opinion seems to be dus to overlooking the fact that there is just 
a8 much reason for considering the whole animal as the unit, ‘The 
unicellular animals are whole animals as truly as they ure cells, and 
in multicellular animals the activity of single cells means little inde- 
pendently of the animal asa whole, Tt thns seems that ecologically 
at loast tho smallest valuable unit for study is the éndividuad animal. 
The responses of the individual, as » kind of animal, to its condition 
of existoneo form the basis for what way be called individual eoology. 
Animals which are related by descent from common ancestors, as a 
community of social animals (e. g., an ant colony), or taxonomic 
nits, such as genera, families, orders, ete, (e, g., fish, birds, eatfishes, 
and salamanders), are also units which may be studied ecologically. 
Some of these horeditary units ure, ecologically, fairly homogeneotis, 
8s, for instance, when a taxonomic unit is equally distinet colon, 
cally: e, g., the woodpeckers with their arboreal habits, In other 
cases the taxonomic unit contains animals of great ecological dive 
sity, as in the case of beetles, which possess almost unlimited ecolog- 
ioal diversity, including littoral, aquatic, subterranean, and arboreal 
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habitats, and parasitic, herbivorous, and predacsous: habits. ‘The 
study of ecology, upon the basis of stich a unit, may be called agyre- 
gate ecology. Still another unit is available, based upon the animals 
which live together in a given combination of environmental eondi- 
tions, as in a pond, on the shore of the sea, in a cave, within the bodies 
of unimals, on the floor of tho forest, or in the tree tops, ete, ‘The 
animals found living together in such conditions form an animat 
association ov a social community, and the study of the responses of 
such a community is the province of associational ecology. 








8. THE, ANTAL ASSOCIATION, 


Tn the study of the animal association as a unit, we consider it as 
aan agent, whose modes of activity, or responses, are of primary inter- 
est. We desire to know the kinds of animals which compose tho 
community, the optimum and limiting influences which control its 
activity, the character of its responses, and the orderly sequence of 
changes in the environment to which it is responding. 

‘Tho maintenancy of an associntion depends upon the maintenance 
of tho individual members which compose it, just as the maintenance 
of the entire animal depends upon the activities of the cells, ‘There 
is tho samo basis for speaking of tho responses of the association as 
there is for spouking of tho responses of the individual. ‘The asso- 
ciation ean continue to exist indefinitely only in such enyironments 
‘us possess, in available form, substance and energy for its ind 
mombors, ‘The activities of the individuals transform enorgy and 
ubstance, producing growth, development, multiplication, and. be- 
havior. ‘The persistence of an association in a given habitat brings 
about the formation of certain waste products, which if not changes 
or transformed at a certain rate, or transported from the enviton- 
ment in some way, tond to limit the optimum activity of the i 
Viduals and of the association. In the association, as in the individ- 
ual, there must be an internal relative balance before there can bo 
such a surplus of energy that the association can radiate or exert 
outward stress or pressure. An association which is only maintai 
ing itself is not at an optimum, for in this latter cond 
8 surplus of enorgy, and the activity, rate of multiplication, and 
favorable development uncer normal conditions are favorable to the 
extension of the association. ‘The pressure which such an association 
exerts is shown by the progressive extension of its range of influence, 
By the active movements of the animals, by the activity of the en- 
vironment, or by both together, they tend to invade other habitats 
andl areas, and in such of these as afford favorable conditions they 
tend to survive and extend the area of the association. From the 
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standpoint of tho association the behavior of these active pioneering 

nals corresponds to the trial netivities in the behavior of the indi- 
vidual animal. ‘These activities are not different in kind from those 
which are involved in normal maintenance. ‘They are those which 
form the initial stages in the establishment and extension of the asso- 
ciation in a new locality or the reestablishment in an old one, and 
thus lead toa sequence or succession of associations. Ecological suc- 
cession thns consists in an orderly sequence or series of associations 
which ovcur successively and form a genetie series. 





9, ASSOCIATIONAL SUCCESSION. 


A suecéssion of associations takes place either through a trans- 
formation of older ones, or through the origin of a new one on a 
surface which bas been newly formed and has had no population, A 
favorable habitat without « population of animals is comparable in 
some respects to a vacntin; it exists as a condition of unstable equi- 
Tibrium which tends to change toward a more stable state. The 
active life of animals tends to lead them into all possible habitats, 
and where they find the conditions favorable for existence they tend 
to survive and thus bring about the establishment of an association. 
Each association, like the individual animal, has a certain amount of 
unity and tends to maintain or perpetuate itself. But the stability of 
associations is only relative, and some are much more stable than 
ethers. Naturally the unstable ones are those which show succession 
most readily. ‘Thus if we destroy a few trees in a hardwood forest 
and produce glade, a large number of the characteristic animals 
of the dense forest will disappear and be replaced by animals which 
normally frequent open places; then in a few years sprout-growth 
and young and suppressed trees will change the conditions so much 
that the kind of forest animals which wore climinated for a time 
will begin to return; and when the new growth is replaced by the 
mature forest the animals of the mature forest will return and a new 
equilibrium will he formed. In such a forested region the glade is 
to be looked upon as an unstable condition, which through a succes- 
sion of associations will Inter arrive at « relatively stable condition, 
which is able to perpetuate itself indefinitely under existing condi- 
tions, Such an association is considered a elimax, or the culmination 
of a series of successions under existing conditions. The succession of 
associations leading to a climax represents the process of adjustinent 
to the conditions of stress, and the climax represents 1 condition of 
relative equilibrium. Climax associations are large units, and are 
tho resultants of certain elimatic, geological, physiographic, and bio- 
Jogical conditions, 
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THE DYNAMIC RELATIONS OF THE ENVIRONMENT, 
4, ENTHopucroRY, 


In the preceding section we have seen that to understand animals 
‘we must consider them as active living agents which are constantly 
changing and responding to their environment, ‘That the enyiron- 
ment of animals should also be studied as an actively changing me- 
dium has not been us clearly recognized by students of plants and ani- 
mals as one might anticipate from its importance. Some students 
feol that the study and understanding of the environment is not a 
part of zoology, or at least not an essential part. Furthermore, to 
some of these students at least, the environment seems largely chaotic, 
confused unwieldly mass with no evident favorable point of attack. 
‘This view is quite natural to those who have had no training and 
practical experience in recognizing the “ orderly sequence” or laws of 
environmental changes, and particularly to those who do not feel 
that environmental relations are an essential part of their subject. 
By many such students the environment is viewed in a manner com- 
parable to the prevailing chaotic views on weather before meteor- 
ology becamo a science, or on taxonomy before Linneus, or on geol- 
ogy before Lyell. If one has serious doubts on this point, he need 
only turn to the standard treatises on zoology and search for w com- 
prehensive and adequate recognition and utilization of the orderly 
and regulatory character of the environment as an essential part of 
the subject, 

‘Tho fallacy of this position, has been well expressed as follows by 
Brooks (1899) : 

E-shall try to show that Ufo ts remonse to the’ onler of nature, © + 
But Lf 1 be ndmlttd, it follows that biology Is the study of respon aul that 
the study. of that omer of nature to whlch response ts made In as well within 
{ts province ax the study of the Uving orsanism which responds, for all the 
Knowledge we enn get of both these aspects of nature Is neeled nk preparation 
for the study of that relation between them whieh constitutes Ife, 

Tater he say: 


Tu If we stop there, nesleeting the relation of the living belng to tts environ: 
‘mont, our stmily {6 not hlology oF the aclence of life 

No one seems to haveattempted to refute this; naturally an easier 
path is followed—to ignore it. Perhaps up to the time of the present 
genoration there has been some excuse for this confusion: but now the 
Nesponsibility does not rest upon students of the physical and vege- 
tational environment but upon students of animals, because the 
former students haye arranged their scientific data inn manner which 
clearly shows the orderly lawful sequenes of changes in environ- 
mental activities, This should form the basis for a study of the 
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corresponding series of changes which take place within the animal, 
and also be the basis for a study of tho reciprocal responses taking 
place between the animal and the environment, 

Tn this section an outline will be given of some of the most impor- 
tant phases of environmental changes in inland ‘reas viewed as law- 
ful and orderly, particularly those changes which influence animal 
habitats. 


2, THE DYNAHC AND GENETIC STANDPOINT. 


Since Lyell taught the stiontifie world that w study of processes 
now in operation is the key to an understanding of the present as well 
as of the past, the process inethod has been slowly but inevitably pene- 
4rating to the utmost subdivisions of inquiry. With the progressive 
appreciation and use of this method its efficiency as heen increased. 
Its progress has been the most rapid where the principles of its uppli- 
cation have been most clearly understood. As models become known 
in each field of work others will find the method much easier to apply, 
and for this reason it is desirable that such examples become fairly 
numerous and widespread, 

Tn the application of the process method to an imperfectly under- 
stood subject, and particularly to 1 complex one, it is desirable to con- 
sider the subject as u unit or entity. ‘This unit may then be regni 
a8 un agent whose process of activity is to be studied, for the activity 
of an agent gives usa process, ‘Thus an organism, a plant society, or 
an animal community is a very complex unit or agent, which largely 
through chemical energy, under conditions of a normal environment, 
responds in an orderly sequence of changes. ‘The environment changes, 
the internal conditions of the animal change,and so do the correspond- 
ing responses on the part of the animal. When all of these changes 
ure studied as orderly processes, we aro able to see the advantage of 

method of study. Tt is desirable to investigate all phases of ani- 
mal responses in this manner, such as growth, development, heredity, 
etc,, in order to determine the eauses and conditions of this orderly 
sequence. As a rule our recognition of the orderly sequence orlawsof 
action or suevession precedes our knowledge of the eauses and condi- 
tions of the sequence. ‘This order of sequence is thus of fundamental 
importance and must be recognized before it can be investigated or 
explained. ‘This method of studying the activity of agents, the char- 
acter of their processes, constitutes the dynamic standpoint. 

‘When the dynamic relations of an agent have been investigated, the 
orderly sequence of its responses established, and the causes and con- 
ditions of its activity determined, it is then possible to explain fully 
the origin of genesis of its activities. ‘The genctic method is the 
‘study of origins in terma of the processes involved, and thorefore the 
Classification of facts genetically implies a knowledge of the proc- 
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esses involved in their origin. ‘There are thus many degrees or 
stages in the development of a genetic classification, the frst step of 
which is to determine the orderly sequence of changes. In a certain 
sense, in its brondest application, the process method is universal and 
includes the genetic, but until their mutual relations become clearly 
recognized and are generally understood both should be emphasized, 

Particular attention should be called to the fuct that the activity 
“of an agent results in a process, and processes give us tho laws of 
change. Many processes are reversible; that is, a process may go 
forward in one direction and then become reversed and proceed in 
the opposite direction. Other processes are nonreversible, and oper- 
‘ite in only one direction, being in a sense orthowenetic, as in the later 
stages of the ontogenetic process. 

Let us summarize the main characteristics and principles involved 
in the dynamic and genetic method. ‘They have been well expressed 
by Keyes (1808), and for my parpose are arranged as follows: 

A traly genette scheme for the classification of natural phenomena thus 
always has prominently presented Its underlying prinelple af nus and 
effect. * * * To begin with, an adequate scheme sould be based directly 
upon * *  agenclea * *'* AN products inst find accurate expres. 
ston In terms of the agencies, © * * The primary groupings of the * * * 
Drocesses must be based, therefore, upon the manner tn which thes sgenles 
affect the ® * * material * © ® Constructive and destructive aswnolen 
can be recognized only when the phenomena are made the busts for the scheme, 
Processes are merely operative. If coupled with products nt all, In eluwtfe 
tion, all mist be regnrded as formative or constructive, ‘Tho products, des 
struction, its loss of identity, 14 wholly Immaterial. ‘The netion of myencies ta 
merely to produce constant change, 

Van Hise (1904) has formulated other principles of the process 
method as follows: 








he agent is the substance contalning enerey which 1¢ expends tn doing work 
wee tikes substances. “he substance upon which work ts done my. thershy 
rave enersy and thus become an agent which does work upon other mun 
stances; ‘undo on Indefinitely, Indeed, the rule is that one process followre 
another tn the sequence of eventa, until ‘the energy coucerned Become ao dsc 


{orton of force andthe expenditure of energy upon one oF more substances 
ef Svologleal process, 1t In rare Indeed, 1f It over happeos, that « sincle 
seem varks through a single force upon a single kubstance, © © * It 
dloay Js to be simplified the processes must bo analyzed and clawwined in 
Gime of eherates, agents and resulte. Bach of the classes of enersy and agent 
Sagi be taken up, and the diferent Kinds of work done by it dlesmect, 
Shonta pore Srmer#l work of euch of the agents and the results accomplished 
unl be siuillarly considered. Not only xo, but the work of the diftrenc 
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streams ay entities, * * + ‘The treatment of dhe agents will be more satis- 
Tactory in proportion ax tho work done by each of the forms of ench of the 
‘gents is explained under physteal and chemleal principles In the terms of 
enerss, 

Viewed from this standpoint it is remarkable how many of our 
current zoological conceptions aro essentially static and how con- 
fused are our conceptions of the process method. Physiology is 
supposed to be devoted solely to processes, yet physiologists use the 
terms anabolism and katabotism, constructive and destructive in- 
fluences, and, likewise, zoologists frequently use the expressions “the 
friends” or “the enemies” of animals—a dual terminology which 
has a certain utility but which exists mainly on account of the static 
conceptions of organic relations. 

‘The dynamic or process concept is a difficult one to attain, and to 
apply in all eases, as any one will soon Iearn if he strives to do this 
consistently; and yet as a scientific ideal there ean be no doubt that it 
has the same superiority over the older statie methods and point of 
view that an explanation hus over an empirical description. 


B, DYNAMIO AND GENETIC CLASSIFICATION OF EXVIRON MENTS, 


In the natural history sciences we have two main sorts of classifi- 
cations of phenomena, those which wo call “natural” and those 
which wo call “artificial.” Natural classifications are those in which 
the bnsal criteria are of origin, the method of processes or genesis. 
‘A classification of lakes upon the basis of the processes which 
operated in their origin—crustal movements of the earth, the mean- 
ders of streams, the work of an ice sheet, volcanie activity, 
wouild at tho sume time furnish an explanation of them tn terms of 
their origin. Artificial classifications are those in which the criteria 
tare arbitrarily chosen. Any character may be made the basis for an 
artificial classification, ‘Thus lakes may be classified upon the basis of 
their size, depth, color of the water, distance from cities, number of 
boats upon them, ete., but such classification would not furnish the 
husis for a scientific explanation of lakes. ‘The artificial is often use- 
fal or convenient for a special purpose; the genetic is illuminating 
from the standpoint of svientifte interpretation. "This method may be 
applied to any kind of environment, physical, physical and biological 
combined, or solely biological. ‘To the degree that the environment is 
dominated by the physical conditions the laws of physical change 
and physical genesis will preponderate in the origin of such environ- 
ments, and corresponding relations apply to biological environments, 
‘The dependence of the genetic method upon eatises and conditions 
makes it impossible to divorce it from the local conditions. ‘This is 
at once the strength and weakness of this method, for it is particular, 
and generalized averages mean little because origins are different un- 
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der different conditions; thisisthe key to individuality. Thus streams 
viewed as stages in the progressive transfoimation of a liquid me- 
dim for life, may be formed in-many diverse ways, and for this 
reason the general principles of the method of genesis may be ex- 
pressed most simply in an idead case, Genetic series are unending, 
they extend into the past and will continue in the future. ‘The point 
of departure for study must therefore be arbitrarily chosen, and the 
‘more nearly a natural basis ean be approximated the simpler its ap- 
plication becomes. For this reason a cycle will be followed hero 
which begins with a condition of séress, advances through the procear 
of adjustment to strain, and reaches condition of relative equilib- 
rium. The starting point in such a eycle we will consider as the 
original conditions, and the later activities as the derived ones. ‘The 
original conditions we will assume to be an uplifted undulating plain, 
composed of relatively homogeneous materials, in a humid climate, 
and covered by « varied vegetation, including trees. The elevated 
condition of the land produces a condition of unstable equilibrium 
or stress for the rain falling upon its surface; and, furthermore, the’ 
vegetation will tend to spread over the entire surface and thus exert 
@ certain pressure also. These original conditions, are, therefore, 
unstable and destined to change, and mutually to influenes and 
regulate one another, 

TE we now imagine the rain “turned on” under such conditions, 
what are the main processes which will operate? ‘The rain falling in 
depression will be supplemented by that which drains from the ele- 
vations; thus, through the agency of running water a standing-water 
hubitat will have its origin. With this concentration of water will 
come also a burden of débris from the upland; and in this way the 
“constructive” and “destructive” processes will begin at the sume 
time. Plants will invade sch a depression and add their remains, 
‘Some of the depressions will overflow and the outflowing streams will 
cut down the outlet to progressively lower levels and ultimately drain 
the basin. On the other hand, inwash and organic débris may to- 
gether accumulate at such a rate as to raise the level of the basin 
above ground water and thus transform the conditions to that of land, 
The progressive stages of the provess of degradation thus favor the 
transformation of the depression’ and a progressive formation of 
Jakes, which are converted into ponds and swamps, and ultimately, 
with drainage, to dry land, For depressions we thus get a genetic 
series which we may call the lake, pond, and swamp series. ‘This 
oes not classify the depression series according to size, depth, char- 
acter of water, etc., as in an artificial classification, but in the order 
of their development or genesis through the agency of running water. 
Accompanying this sequence there are of course changes in sizo, 
depth, etc., but these are subordinated in the classification to the 
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developmental sequence centering about the process of the degrada- 
tion of the land by the agency of running water, This is therefore a 
classification of environments, not on the basis of the product, as it 
might appear from calling it a depression or standing-water series, 
but upon the basis of the activity or processes of the dominant agent. 

‘We will assume that all the lakes, ponds, and swamps, due to the 
original relief of the land, become drained and constructively con- 
verted into streams or dry land. Let us consider the streams, particu- 
larly those which did not develop from the lake, pond, and swamp 
series, in order to consider them in their simpler conditions of 
development. 

The first shower on the new land surface, or the beginning of a 
eyele, forms an extensive ramification of small streamlets, their den- 
dritic branches flowing down all slopes. With the confluence of the 
smaller branches the progressively larger trunks are formed, and 
with their increase in volume, cutting progresses; but all traces of 
this stream itself tend to vanish soon after the shower is over, al- 
though some water may linger in pools in the deeper depressions. 
These conditions form an initia’ stage in the development of the 
activity of running water as an animal habitat. ‘These temporary 
streams are rain waters intermingled with dust from the air and soil 
from the ground. Since, viewed chemically, such waters have not 
existed as a Tiquid long enough to dissolve much gaseous and solid 
material, they represent a relatively original condition, or an initial 
stage in the chemical development of the stream as a medium for 
living animals. Again and again these showers are repeated, and 
where there is a slight variation in the hardness of the substratum 
small pools are formed on the softer materials, where erosion is more 
rapid. In these pools it is possible for some aquatic or amphibious 
animals, of marked powers of dispersal, to become lodged, or even 
entrapped, as in the case of animals which migrate up the stream 
during its temporary flow; such pools, in fact, may be reached even 
by individuals from the ground water. 

Finally these temporary streams ent down to the ground-water 
level and become permanent. Such # stream then, in addition to the 
fresh rain water which it receives with each shower, has a perma- 
nent supply of ground water. This water, having filtered through 
the soil, contains both gas, particularly CO,, and minerals, and thus 
as a solution differs much from rain water. ‘The composition of 
ground water varies much with the chemical differences of the sub- 
stratum. Such water generally contains enough substance in solu- 
tion to be a favorable medium for plant growth, such as algie— 
aquatic pioneers which are comparable to the lichens in their in- 
vasion upon bare rock. But the temporary flow of water is still 
dominant, and will remain so until the supply of permanent ground 
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water is of such a volume that, having a good current, it rushes over 
the obstaéles in its path; then a permanent brook has been evolved, 
and a permanent rapid-water habitat has originated. 

‘As the erosion of the stream advances, organic débris not only 
multiplies indigenously in the water, but it is also washed and blown 
in, and through its decay the composition of the water is changed, 
particularly in the amount of CO, present. ‘This gas causes the 
water to take into solution a greater amount of lime; and at the same 
time the agitation to which it is subjected while dashing over ob- 
stacles or flowing over falls increases the amount of oxygen present, 
‘4 process further aided by the oxygen set free in it by water plants. 
Carbonic acid, moreover, is set free by the rapids and falls. It is 
thus very evident that the chemical processes are undergoing an 
important development as the stream progresses, since there are 
going on both the process of gaseous equilibrium with the air, and 
aan increase of the solids in solution. The stream is progresively 
becoming a more favorable or enriched culture medium for organ- 
isms. ‘The rapidly flowing water which characterizes the brook is 
the predominant physical feature of this environment, the stretches 
of relatively quiet water which form the pools, between the 
more rapidly flowing parts, anticipating the kind of conditions 
which are destined to increase with the transformation of the brook 
conditions into those of a creck. With the progress of development 
in drainage a brook is progressively transformed by the processes 
of erosion into a creck. Here the rapid-water conditions are more 
nearly equaled by a corresponding enlargement of the pool or the 
quieter stretches of water, where the finer sediments are deposited 
and the animals dwelling on the surface film or in the mud and 
sand, find suitable conditions, ‘The falls and rapids which charac- 
terize the brook are exceptional in the creck, but may linger where 
the rate of change has been very slow on account of the resistance 
of the substratum. The alternation of rapid and slower water, 
which characterizes the creek stage, with the preponderance of the 
relatively rapidly flowing water, is gradually transformed into that 
of a river, where the water flows at a slower rate and rapids and 
falls have asa rule become extinct, and where a condition of relative 
chemical equilibrium has also been reached. Here the burden of 
coarse débris is ats minimum, and the surface, sides, and bottom 
of the stream have become differentiated as relatively distinct hab- 
itats. With progressive approach toward base level all conditions 
of the environment tend to become more stable and equalized until 
the stream erodes to tide level, becomes brackish and finally as salt 
as the sea itself, and reaches an equilibrium determined by the dom- 
inant animal environment upon the earth—that of the sea. 
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We have now outlined the developmental sequence of wet depres- 
sions, the lake-pond-swamp series, and the running water, the brook- 
creek-river series, these two series including the main inland animal 
environments in a liquid medium in a humid climate, We have yet 
to consider the animal environments of land animals proper, those 
which live in the gaseous medium of air. The complexity of condi- 
tions upon land is much greater than that in water, either fresh or 
salt, In other words the Ind habitats are the most complex on earth. 
For simplicity in handling this involved problem, an ideal series will 
also be followed, and instead of attempting to discuss all the prin- 
ciples involved, only such will be mentioned as may be illustrated by 
a single example. ‘This will serve to show the application of the 
method. We shall consider the process of degradation of the land, 
such as might be developed during a topographic cycle of erosion, 
and as applied to a snowcapped conical mountain in a temperate 
humid region. 

Let us consider the series of processes which operate upon such a 
mountain. ‘The snow and rain whieh fall upon it are in unstable equi- 
librium, the snow ereeps or plunges down the slopes, and the water 
flows down. In the zone of ice and snow physical and mechanical 
changes preponderate; but at lower altitudes, with the melting of the 
snow and iee, on account of the higher temperature, chemical changes 
become more prominent and supplement the mechanical work of run- 
ning water. Here,also, plants and animals become an important fac- 
tor in modifying the processes of change-by hustening or retarding 
the processes of degradation. We thus see that on different. parts of 
‘a mountain there are important modifications in the processes of 
degradation, ‘The same general processes which operate to form 
lakes, ponds, swamps, brooks, creeks, and rivers, are also at the same 
time producing changes in the land habitats. The entire surface of 
such a mountain is undergoing change, but because of the concentra- 
tion of degradative progress near its base, particularly on account of 
the concentration of the drainage there, ravines and valleys develop 
here more rapidly and converge toward the main divide, the moun- 
tain top. As these ravines and yalleys enlarge, the mountain is low- 
ered; and ultimately all is reduced to a plain, and to baselevel.. The 
condition of stress which existed upon the slopes of such mountain 
as degradation progressed, became relatively adjusted at that place, 
but where the degraded materials were deposited a stress was Becom- 
ing cumulative, and it is this ever-changing adjustment. of stresses 
which makes natural processes unending. 

With the degradation of the mountain, progressively higher zones 
are lowered; the snow cap dirappears; the region above the tree 
Timit, and later the lower parts, are spread over a large area, and the 
‘mountainous character is largely gone. In this manner and at the 
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same time as the land is degraded to a lowland by running water, in 
the water itself a series of habitats is developing, and thus all the 
environment is being transformed, along relatively distinct but mu- 
tually interdependent lines, toward the same general direction or 
condition—a relative equilibrium resulting from the balancing of ull 
stresses near sea level, 

In the preceding diseussion no emphasis has been placed on the fact 
that degradation of the lund is only a part of a large cycle of activ- 
ity, and that the deposition of the degraded materials may be a cause 
of so much stress ns to initiate an elevation of the land. Tf the heavy 
soluble materials from the land are washed into the sea and only 
lighter materials remain behind, the increased stress resulting be- 
tween the sea and the land will tend to elevate the lighter areas 
until an equilibrium is established between the heavy:sea and the 
lighter land; therefore, some crnstal movements, atleast, may be com- 
plementary phases of the degradation of the lind. ‘The elevations 
and depressions of the surfuce of the land with regard to the sea 
level may thus initiate new cycles of transformation in all environ- 
ments, ‘These processes do not need amplification here, ulthough they 
should be noted ; but this Inck of amplification does not imply a minor 
influence of this factor. Still another cycle may be initiated by the 
processes of vuleanism, a factor the influence of which is easily over 
looked in large parts of the world but in others is very prominent. 
Only one more comprehensive physical factor will be mentioned; 
that due to alterations in the atmosphere—climatic changes, Ale 
though the temperate humid climate has been made the basis for the 
preceding discussion, it must be remembered not only that there are 
other kinds of climates, but that these undergo transformation or 
changes from such extremes as the cold arctic deserts on the one 
hand, to the dry hot deserts on the other. Within this great ampli 
tude of climatic possibility is found one of the greatest causes both 
of complexity in land environment and of many local differences in 
the transformation of habitats, 

‘To simplify this sketch of the operation of the physical features of 
the environment the organic factors have been neglected, and these 
should now be considered. On account of the ultimate dependence of 
animals for food upon vegetation, many intimate relations exist be- 
tween plants and animals; furthermore, in addition to the food rela- 
tions there are many other important ones, sueh as the physical and 
chemical influence of the vegetation upon the soil, its influence upon 
the temperature and humidity of the air and on light; and, finally, 
there is qualification of these influences by the different kinds of vege 
tation. A vegetational cover of grass has a very different effect from 
one of shrubs or a forest cover; conifers and hardwood forests differ 
ineffect also; and the succession of plant societies varies, not only with 
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different kinds of vegetation but also in different climates, and with 
different. physiographic conditions. As Cowles (1911) has shown, 
there are several cycles or series of successions of vegetation. Many 
of these changes are dependent upon physical conditions which are 
equally potent in their influence upon animals. Thus physical and 
vegetational changes in combination influence animals directly and 
indirectly, and in the conditions due to this fact we find the basis for 
the important control which vegetation exerts upon animals. 

Animals themselves form an important part of their own environ- 
ment, not only in their relation to their own kind, as mates or as prog- 
eny, but also as members of an animal community whose members 
must. adjust their activities to one another through symbiotic, com- 
petitive, or predatory relations, If any animal becomes abnormally 
abundant, that is, more numerous than the conditions ean support, 
this number in itself becomes a weakness, through the positive attrac- 
tion of the orgunisms (plant and animal) which are able to prey upon 
it, and soon the normal abundance is restored. For example, in a 
coniferous forest, bark beetles (Scolytoidea) may increase to such an 
extent that the forest is largely destroyed, and a succession is pro- 
duced in the vegetation as the conifers are replaced by a growth of 
aspen and birch, As a result of this destruction of the kind of food 
and habitat essential for the next generation of beetles, a proper 
habitat is lacking, and the restoration of the normal number of 
Weetles is hastened. This sumo example also shows how one kind of 
animal may influence the character of a whole community by its 
control over the vegetation, 

‘The influence of man must be looked on from the same standpoint 
as one views the activity of any other animal; as that of a member of 
an animal community. He hastens and retards the changes in his 
environment a5 do other animals. In general his early methods are 
predatory; he reaps where he does not sow; but Inter the milder 
competitive and symbiotic relations and the constructive or produc- 
tive aspect become more prominent. Civilization is an. attempt to 
make the environment “to order,” but as yet man has not learned 
how to produce a permanent “optimum” along the lines of an eco- 
logical community. As has already been said, to understand man 
we should view him as an integral part of an ecological community, 
as one member of a biotic community of plants and animals, or at 
Teast of an animal community which includes all animals that are 
influenced by man—and not consider him, as some students do, as a 
Aistinet entity with little regard to his animal and plant associates, 

‘The main features of the preceding discussion may be summarized 
‘as in the following table: 
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Tho preceding discussion is based upon the conditions of a humid 
climate, but the semiarid and the arid climates should also be touched 
on. In time, as ecological studies are extended to all kinds of land. 
areas, it will be possible to formulate all of the general principles of 
the origin or process of development of land habitats; but at present 
vast areas of the land have never been observed by a zoologist from a 
modern ecological standpoint. Most of the ecological studies of ani- 
mals have been carried on in a humid climate, only slight attention 
having been given to the ecological relations existing in an arid eli- 
mate, and still less to those in alping and polar regions, After the 
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humid regions have been better studied, the arid regions will probably 
be the next to be carefully investigated. ‘The plant ecologists, by their 
studies in these regions, have already furnished important facts, pre- 
paring the way for the animal ecologist, because they haye investi- 
gated both the physical and vegetational conditions upon the prairies 
and plains of the West. If the regions of progressively increasing 
aridity are examined, there will be found to be a corresponding series 
of changes in the animal habitats. ‘The standing-water series of 
habitats found in such a series, in contrast with those of humid re- 
gions with fresh-water lakes, ponds, and swamps in addition to thé 
temporary fresh waters, are alkaline and salt waters, and we find 
an extensive series ranging from Great Salt Lake, Salton Sea, and 
Devil's Lake, to strong briny pools and alkaline mud flats, ‘These 
are, of course, as capable of a genetic treatment as are the corre- 
sponding fresh-water bodies of humid areas. ‘The stream series is 
also present in the arid region, but it exists under conditions quite 
different from those in humid areas. ‘The through-flowing streams 
are relatively independent of local conditions because their main sup- 
ply of water is from the mountain; but they are nevertheless much 
modified by the character and amount of the burden which they carry 
during the time of high water, and they tend to become clogged at 
low-water stages. The chemical composition of such waters is quite 
different from that of regions continually leached by rains. The 
‘small streams flowing from the mountains, whose diminishing volume 
does not allow them to traverse the arid regions, succumb, and disap- 
pear in the dry earth—examples of u second degree of dominance of 
the desert or plains. But the truly characteristic streams of the arid 
regions are those primarily dependent upon the desert conditions, 
Such streams are well within the arid regions and are dominated 
wholly by them. ‘They are solely of a temporary character, and cor- 
respond to the initial stage of stream development, the temporary 
stream, in n humid climate, In an arid climate, however, develop- 
ment does not proceed beyond this early stage, and the degradation 
and base-leveling of the land is due to the combined influence of 
water and the wind. 

On land the movements of tho soil by the wind, as in the sand- 
dune regions of true deserts, show us a characteristic condition; in a 
more humid climate, however, the dunes would tend to become 
anchored by vegetation. Other soils than sand are also blown abont. 
The extreme of dry desert conditions must be looked upon as the 
Ultimate or climax condition, a condition of relative equilibrium, 
under present climatic conditions, for certain regions, A slight 
departure from these estrone conditions is sen in such localities as 
receive most abundant showers during the growing season for v 
tation, These are able to influence the development of the fiche 
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only in a minor way, but they moisten a shallow surface layer of soil 
and permit the growth of short grasses, such as the bufalo-grass 
(Schantz, 1911:40). Very recently another important source of 
water in the arid regions has come to be recognized. ‘This, McGee has 
shown to be the subsurface or artesian waters which come up from 
below; and this isan important supplementary souree of moisture in 
extensive areas in the arid West (McGee, 1913), where the evapora 
tion is large. It isnot unlikely that even in humid regions where the 
soils are very sandy, as upon the Coastal Plain, and where the strata 
dip in such a manner as to favor an underflow of water, this supply 
may be of considerable importance to the biota. With a greater 
rainfall during the growing season, permitting a relative humidity 
greater than on the short-grass area of the plains, a deeper-rooted 
vegetational cover gives us the long prairie grasses of the exstern 
prairie. 

As soon as the physical conditions permit a growth of vegetation 
this material becomes an environmental factor which reflexly modifies 
the physical conditions of the air, the soil, and the animal habitat. 
‘This is shown to a marked degree in the humid area of the southeast 
ern United States, where the rainfall, greater than that on the arid 
plains and prairies, favors the development of a forest cover. Such. 
1 forest not only tends to retard evaporation but also acts as a sponge, 
and by its vegetable débris and loose soil retards the run-off. In this 
manner not only are land habitats influenced but this conservation of 
moisture tends to prolong the duration of temporary streams and to 
stabilize the flow of permanent ones; and, further, through the same 
influence the ground-water level declines slowly, and bodies of stand- 
ing water are also influenced. ‘Thus all the more important habitats 
are to some degree regulated and made more stable by a forest cover. 

‘The foregoing discussion and examples, selected from the activities 
of animals and changes in their environments, are varied enough to 
show how diverse are the applications of the process method to inves- 
tigation, The general idea is easily grasped, but to make the dynamic 
method a regular habitual procedure in investigation is truly difficult, 
so difficult, indeed, that there is reasonable ground for doubting if 
this method ean be mastered without practical application of it to 
a concrete problem, at the same time giving special attention to the 
method of procedure, 
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THE NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK: A POPULAR 
ACCOUNT OF ITS COLLECTIONS. 


By N, Houswran, 


[With 46 plates.) 


‘Tho National Zoological Park, in the city of Washington, was 
established by an act of Congress approved April 30, 1890, “ for the 
advancement of science and the instruction and recreation of the 
people,” and was placed under the direction of the Smithsonian 
Tnstitution. Some changes have been made in the original boundary 
Tine, and the area now included within the park comprises 169 acres. 
‘The park is located in Rock Creek Valley, a district admirably and 
peculiarly suited for the purposes for which it was selected. 

‘At the time of its establishment the park was some distance from 
the city proper, but now it is well within the residential district of 
northwest Washington, almost surrounded by dwellings, and is easily 
accessible from the heart of the city. No more beautiful site for a 
zoological park could be desired, and within the fences of this pic- 
turesque tract may be found conditions suitable for many of the 
forms of animal life. ‘The borders of the valley are heavily wooded, 
and the vegetation in summer almost entirely shuts off the view of 
the surrounding country. ‘The more open hills and rolling slopes 
of the interior, where most of the exhibition buildings are placed, 
are covered with firm sod and excellent lawns, and winding through 
the length of the valley is picturesque Rock Creek, an affluent of the 
Potomac River, Systems of automobile roads and bridle paths are 
maintained throughout the park and walks traverse its most fre- 
quented parts, 

A collection of about 1,400 living animals is, of course, the foature 
of the park, There are numerous paddocks and ranges for buffalo, 
deer, and other large mammals; lakes and pools for waterfowl, 
seals, beavers, and other aquatic species; outdoor eages, some of large 
size, for hardy birds and mammals; and houses and shelters for 
species requiting special care or heated quarters during the winter 
months. The lion house, near the center of the collection, is at the 
summit of what is generally known as “lion house hill.” In this 
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building are most of the larger cats, the hyenas, the hippopotamuses, 
and some tropical mammals. Here also are most of the reptilos 
Near by are the monkey house and the bird house, and to the north 
the antelope house, elephant house, and zebra house. Outdoor yards 
and cages are placed throughout the park in situations favorable to 
the comfort and health of the various species exhibited, 

The interest.of the public in the National Zoological Park is 
attested by the number of visitors, In 1916 and in 1917 tho attend- 
ance was over"I,000,000 each year, with a daily average of over 
8,000 visitors; and in 1918 a total number of 1,593,227 people were 
admitted to the grounds, a daily average of 4,365, Although the 
Sunday and holiday crowds are largely composed of residents of the 
District of Columbia and near-by States, the week-day attendance is 
in a large measure made up of visitors from the country at large. A 
Jarge share of the enormous number of tourists to Washington visit, 
the Zoo and the sight-seeing cars now regularly include the park in 
their itineraries. Many people are attracted to the park on account 
of its walls and drives, and as the entire area is a carefully protected 
sanctuary for wild birds and flowers many nature classes from the 
schools visit it on their field excursions. 

The grounds and buildings are open each day in the year, and 
admission is always without charge. z 


MAMMALS. 


Tho mammals (class Mammalia) comprise those creatures com 
monly known as “animals” ‘They are usually distinguishable from 
other vertebrates by numerous well-known superficial characters and 
are briefly defined technically as warm-blooded vertebrates with 
hair# and with glands in the female for the secretion of milk for 
the nourishment of the young. Mammals offer a great range of 
variety in size, general appearance, and mode of life. The elephant, 
whale, mouse, shrew, and bat include examples showing extremes 
in bulk and habit, Tho vast majority of the mammals usually ex- 
hibited in zoological gardens belong to the subdivisions of the 
class Known as the imgulates (hoofed mammals), primates (apes, 

and lemurs), rodents (gnawing mammals), carnivores 
(flesh-eaters), and marsupials (pouched mammals). In the National 
Zoological Park good collections of numerous species of these groups 
of mammals may be seen and stadied to advantage. A few repre- 
‘sentatives of another group, the Edentata, which includes the sloths, 
anteaters, and armadillos, are also shown. 
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THE UNGULATES, OR HOOFED MAMMALS. 


‘Modern systematic mammalogists divide the existing “hoofed 
animals? into four orders—the Proboscidea. (elephants), Hyracoides 
(iyraxes), Perissodactyla (horses, tapirs, and rhinoveroses), and the 
‘Artiodactyla (cattle, sheep, antelopes, deer, camels, swine, and hip- 
popotamuses). ‘The Perissodactyla are called the “ odd-toed” ungu- 
Tbs, and usually have an uneven number of toes; ns the existing 
horse with one functional toe, ‘and the rhinoceros with three. The 
main axis of the foot passes through the third digit. ‘The tapirs, 
flthough having four toes on the fore Timb, havo only three be; 
hind, ‘The Artiodactyla are known as “even-tood” ungulates and 
have either two or four toes on cach foot. These include the true 
cloven hoofed” animals. 

‘Phe ungulates are important and popular mammals in zoological 
parks and are peculiarly suitable for exhibition purposes because 
any species can be shown in open yards or paddocks which approx- 
jmate in many instances the natural surroundings inhabited by the 
‘animals. No less than 50 species are usually shown in the National 
Zoological Park, many of which are represented by small breeding 
hends. 








THR KLEPHANTS. 


‘There are many points of difference between the Indian elephant 
(Elophan maieimud) wn the African elephant (Lowodonta africana) 
ut the most conspicuous mark to separate them is the considerable 
diversity in the size and shape of the ear, that of the African elephant 
being much larger than the ear of the Asiatic species. Both kinds 
are divisible into a number of forms, no less than 11 subspecies of 
the African elephant having been recognized by one authority. 
‘African elephants attain a greater bulk than their Asiatic kindred, 
put are not commonly seen in shows or parks, almost all the elephants: 
exhibited in circuses being of the Indian species. 

Perhaps no single animal in the park was better known to the 
people of the vieinity of Washington than “Dunk,” an Indian ele- 
phant, Hundreds of the present day business and professional mon 
of the District knew “Dunk” when they were children. He was the 
first animal to bo placed in the Zoological Park when the present 
site was occupied, and was a gift from James E, Cooper, the pro- 
prietor of tho Adam Forepaugh Shows, April 30, 1801, He was then 
bout 25 years old, and he lived to an age of over 50 years. 

“The liétle African elephant now on exhibition in the park was 
brought from the Government Zoological Garden at Giza, Egypt, 
by head keeper Blackburne in 1918, At the time of her arrival she 
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weighed 875 pounds and measured only 4 fect 3 inches in height at 
the shoulder. She is known as “Jumbina.” She was captured in 
the region of the Blue Nile and is of the geographical race known 
asthe Abyssinian elephant (Lozodonta africana oxyotis). In‘ Jum- 
hina’s” house will be seen a picture of the famous African elephant 
“Jumbo,” probably the largest elephant ever shown in captivity, and 
a representative of this same Abyssinian race. Near the picture is 
a marked pole which shows graphically the great height of that 
enormous clephant—nearly 11 feet at the shoulder, ‘There are, how= 
over, authentic records of wild African elephants of greater size than 
Jumbo; the highest reliable record is of one which measured 11 feet 
64 inches, 

‘Tusks of femalo elephants are much smaller and more slender 
than those of males, but sometimes grow to a great length, In the 
National Musoum is a pair of tusks from a female collected by Mr. 
Paul J. Rainey near Mount Marsabit, British East Africa, one of 
which measures & feet 10 inches in length, and is supposed to be the 
record female tusk, : 

Tho tusks of elephants are the incisor teeth and aro the chief 
source of commercial ivory. Some of the extinct elephants, as the 
mastodon, had tusks in the lower as well as the upper jaws. A single 
tusk of an Enst African bull elephant has been known to weigh 235 
pounds, but this of course is far in excess of the normal weight even 
for a largo animal. Heller says the average tusk weight to-day for 
old wild bull elephants is not more than 40 pounds for each tusk; 
but before the bigest males were shot off by the professional ivory. 
hunters the average was probably about 80 pounds. The female tusk 
mentioned above as of extraordinary length weighs only 28 pounds, 





‘Tine APIS, 


‘Two pairs of the Brazilian tapir (Tapirwe terrestris) are living 
in the Zoological Park under very different conditions. One pair, 
quartered near the elephants in outdoor yards with warm but vinheated 
shelter, have withstood the winter weather of Washington since 1911, 
‘These animals came from the Zoological Gardens at Buenos Aires 
when about 2 years of age. ‘They appear quite unmindful of the 
cold and are in perfect condition. It is not at all unusual in winter 
to seo them out enjoying themselves in the snow when other animals, 
‘even those from temperate or colder climates, have retired to their 
shelters, ‘The other pair, with quarters in the lion house, have been 

* much longer in the park—the male since 1899, ‘This pair has been 
‘of more than usual interest to visitors and to the management of 
the park for they have reared "no less than nine young since 1903, 
‘Their progeny now live in zoological gardens in several American 
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cities, ‘The record of births from this pair is as follows: May 15, 
1903, male; November 7, 1904, female; June 27, 1906, male; October 
13, 1907, male; February 28, 1909, male; July 11, 1911, female; May 
24, 1913, male; August 4, 1915, male; February 22, 1918, female. 

Young tapirs are pretty little creatures with stripes and spots of 
yellowish white which gradually disuppear during the first eight 
months after birth, 

Other species of tapir are found in the forests of western South 
‘America, in Central America, and in the Malay region. ‘The Bra- 
zilinn species is especially fond of water and spends much of its 
time in marshy places, 






‘THE HORSE AND HIS KENDEED. 


‘The horse family is represented in the park by the wild Mongolian 
species (Eyuus preewalskit) called Praewalski’s horse, and two 
species of zebra, ‘There are also interesting hybrids between the 
zebra and horse, and the zebra and ass. 

‘The Praewalski’s horse is the only living species of truly wild horse. 
It inhabits the Gobi Desert region of central Asia where living speci- 
mens were captured by an expedition organized by Hagenbeck in 
1000, ‘The descendants of this stock are now exhibited in zoological 
gardens in many parts of the world. In his long shaggy winter coat 
this horse is a creature of striking appearance, On the outlying 
borders of the Gobi many of the horses owned by the Kinghiz tribes 
are apparently mixed with the blood of wild stocks. 

‘The specimen of the common East African zebra (Hquus burchelli 
grandi) was brought from Nairobi, British East Africa, in 1909 by 
‘Mr. A.B. Baker, He was then a young animal about 18 months old. 
Zebras are found over much of southern and eastern Africa and in 
certain localities are very abundant, living in great herds and min- 
gling freely with various species of antelopes and other game. They 
fare much preyed upon by the lion and are a favorite food of the 
natives. 

Grevy’s zebra (Equus grevyi), « considerably larger and more 
closely striped species than the common zebra, is confined to the more 
arid parts of northeastern Africa, especially Abyssinia, Somaliland, 
and northern British East Africa, It has a much longer and nar- 
rower head than the common zebra and is a more handsome animal. 
‘The two males in the park weigh 850 and 880 pounds. The first 
specimen to reach the park was presented to President Roosevelt by 
Emperor Menelik of Abyssinia in 1904. 

Experiments in breeding the Grevy's zebra with the horse and ass 
have been conducted by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Fine examples of each of these interesting crosses have been 
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deposited in the park by the department. The zcbra-horse hybrid, 
€ Juno,” is an especially beautiful animal, This cross was effected 
by means of artificial impregnation, 


‘THe urrroroTanes, 


Remains of fossil hippopotamuses are found in various parts of 
‘Asin and Europe, even in England, but the existing species are con- 
fined to Africa. In addition to the several geographic races of the 
common species (2ippopctemtn omphibia) = salon kind, the 
Pigmy hippo, is known. This latter is confined to western Africa 
and is very rare in collections. Hippos are essentially aquatic ani- 
mals and swim with ease. It is said that they remain beneath the 
surface of the water for so long s time as 10 minutes, On several 
occasions the introduction of the hippopotamus into the rivers and 
Jakes of the southern United States has been ndvocated with the ex- 
pectation that the animal would successfully rid the waters of con- 
gested aquatic vegetation. In view of the serious depredations upon 
Baile rope Whisk tight well be expected, ths adviaality of such 


in experiment is questionable. 
M/Ob the hipbbe living in the park, the female and older animal was 
obtained from British East Africa in 1911. She was then about 2 
Years old and weighed 800 pounds. She has grown greatly sinco 
her arrival and now weighs about 3,500 pounds. She is gentle and 
loves attention from her keepers. The male hippo came from Ger- 
man East Africa in 1914 and is a much less perfectly tempered ani- 
mal. Ho is active and remarkably agile for a beast of his great 
bulk and can turn and charge with great speed. A young male was 
bom in the park May 23, 1917. He weighed about 45 pounds and 
was an expert swimmer at birth. The hippos are quartered in the 
ion house, where they have access in summer to large outdoor yards 
and a tank. In winter they are furnished with heated water for 
their bath and frequently cause great commotion by their vigorous 





‘Traveling menageries ususlly advertise the hippo as the mighty 
“plood-sweating behemoth.” ‘The “blood sweat” is a curious col- 
‘ored secretion of the skin. Beddard thinks the description of the 
“behemoth” of Job much more suggestive of the elephant than of 
the hippopotamus, 


THE WELD SWIKE, 


‘The wild boar of Europe (Sue #crofa) typifies the family of swine. 
It is presumably the ancestral form of the domestic races. A fine 
example is shown in « yand near the elephant house. The wart hog 
of Africa (Phaoocharus athiopious) is famous for his ugly appear- 
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‘ance and huge tusks. A fine pair of this peculiar wild pig are to be 
seen in quarters in the antelope house. 

‘The American representatives of the pig family, the pecearies, aro 
found wild from Texas southward over much of Midadle and South 
America. ‘Two general types are distinguished, the white-lipped 
and the collared peecaries, The latter ranges farther to the north 
than the lat ger white-lipped group and was formerly common in the 
United States along the Mexican border. Although peceuries are 
oubtless at times, especially when roving in lange packs, dangerous 
beasts to encounter, the stories told of their ferocity are often greatly 
exaggerated. ‘The collared peccary of Texas (Pecuri angulatus) 
has frequently bred in tho National Zoological Park, 


THe CAMEL THIN, 


‘Whethor any of the wild camels of Central Asin are really native 
wild animals or not is a moot question. Many naturalists bolieve 
that the Bactrian or two-humpod camels now found in a wild stata 
in remote parts are merely the feral descendants of stray domestic 
animals, after the manner of the wild Spanish horses formerly occur- 
ring in the southwestern United States, Camels are popularly asso- 
cinted with hot barren deserts, but the two-humped enamel (Camels 
Dactrianva) is used in great numbers on tho blealk steppes of Siberia 
where the temperature at times is anything but modorate, Groat 
caravans of these famous beasts of burden carry the rough felt and 
other prodiiets of the desert tribes and Mongolians northward to 
the Siberian Railway, ‘The specimens of this species kept in the park 
‘ate much more hardy than the Arabian camels, 

‘The dromedary, or Arabian camel (Camelua dromedarius) is the 
epecies so much used as a pack and saddle animal in northern Africa, 
‘A drove of 75 camels of this species was introduced by the United 
States Government from Smyrna into the southwestern states in 1856, 
‘and others were obtained 10 years Inter. Escaped animals from these 
introduetions frequented the Arizona deserts in a wild state up to 
about 1898, when the last survivors were killed. Both species of 
camels have bred in the park. 

From the evidence provided by fossil reinains, Ameriea was at one 
time inhabited by many camels and camiel-like animals, which oceu- 
pied the country even so far to the north as the aretio portions of 
Alaska. ‘The sole remaining species are the forms of the genus Lama 
found in South America. 

‘Tho wild Hama, or guanseo (Zama huanachws) is found in herds 
from Eeundor to southern South America and ranges from sea level 
in Patagonia to high altitudes in the Andes. Tt differs conspieu- 
ously from the Old World camels in its small size and the absence 
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‘of humps on the back. It was early domesticated by the natives of 
South America and two general types or breeds have been evolved— 
the domestic lama, kept chiefly as a beast of burden; and the alpaca, 
bred for its woollike coat. ‘The wild guanacos are of uniform colora- 
tion but the domestic ama and alpaca are variegated brown, white, 
and black, or of solid colors. 

All of the forms of the ama breod freely in the National Zoologi- 
cal Park, and the young are graceful, attractive animals, much 
admired by visitors, 

‘The vieufia (Lama vicugna) is a smaller species than the guanaco, 
with a distribution limited to the higher Andes of Bolivia, Eoundor, 
and Peru, It has never been domesticated, but the animals in the 
park have been gentle and do not seem to suffer from confinement in 
small yards, With the lama already in use and bred into different 
varieties, there was little reason for special effort by the natives to 
‘dd this high mountain species to their list of domestic stock. 


THM DEER FADDOCKS. 


No less than 18 species of the deer family (Cervide) are usually 
shown in the National Zoological Park. Deer are attractive exhibi- 
tion animals and with proper care do very well in captivity, It is 
often possible to show small breeding herds in large open paddocks 
where the animals present » natural and pleasing appearance. 

‘The members of the deer family are of special interest to sports- 
men, and to the average visitor are a never ceasing source of wonder 
‘on account of the annual shedding of the antlers. ‘These antlers 
are present in the males of most of the species of true Cervide, and 
are well developed in the females of the caribon and reindeer. They 
are dropped annually after the rutting season, and during renewal 
are covered with the “velvet” which is later worn off when the 
antlers are polished by the animals’ rubbing them against trees 
and rocks, The growth of the new antlers is astonishingly rapid 
and in Siberia the maral, or native elk, is kept in large numbers for 
tho antlers alone. ‘These are sawed off while in the velvet and shipped 
in great quantities to Mongolia and China where they bring good 
prices for medicinal purposes. 

‘The most stately and conspicuous of the American deer is the 
wapiti or American elk (Corvus canadensis), Although less in size 
than the moose ho is of more graceful and handsome proportions, 

» This fine animal once ranged over much of the United States but 
is now restricted to n few localities whers the species has been carv- 
fally preserved. The greatest numbers are to be found in the 
Yellowstone National Park and the surrounding country, whence 
numbers have in recent years been shipped into several Eastern 
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States which were, years ago, inhabited hy the species, The elk 
range in the Zoological Park is sitnated along the eastern border, 
between Rock Creek and the boundary fence. The animals breed 
freely in this place and are maintained in splendid condition. 

Near relatives of the American elk aro the Bedford, or Mun- 
churian stag (Cervus xanthopygus), the Kashmir deer (0. hanglu), 
and the red deer of Europe (C. elaphus). These are all represented 
in the park by fine breeding herds. ‘The Bedford deer and the 
Kashmir deer were presented to the park by the Duke of Bedford 
from his herds at Woburn Abbey, England. ‘Three fawns wore born 
to the Kashmir deor while in transit from England and while in 
quarantine and these have grown to be fino animals, ‘The European 
red deer breed in the park. 

The common white-tailed, or Virginia deer (Odovoilews ameri- 

canue) ; the mule deer (0. hemionus) of the Rocky Mountain region ; 
and the black-tailed deer of the Pacific coast (0. columbianus) all 
do well in the park and breeding herds are shown in large, open 
yards, The Virginia deer is probably the best known big game 
animal in the United States, It ranges, in some of its geographical 
forms, from New Brunswick to South America, It is greatly to bo 
regretted that the quarantine regulations now in force against 
hoofed mammals from South America make it virtually impossible 
to import and exhibit any of the remarkable and chaructoristic 
species of deer native to that country. ‘Theso are of types. very 
different from the deer of other lands and should be shown in the 
park, 
Pe Ardtag hie Old! Word Linda nose’ ary more beanelfal sha abirec: 
tive than the fallow deer (Dama dama), ‘These deer are spotted in 
summer but the winter coat is of uniform color ; th antlers are com- 
paratively largo and somewhat flattened or palate. ‘This species 
is a native of the Mediterranean region, but has Tong been introduced 
in western Europe whero it lives in a wild or semidomestic state. 
Blackish ond light colored varieties have been bred, and specimens 
of the former are nsually to be seen in the park herd, 

‘The axis deer or chital (Avis aaria) is spotted at all seasons. Tt 
is a native of India and a closely related form is known from Ceylon. 
The antlers of this deer are long, slender, and of three tines—a promi- 
nent brow tine and one fork above. Another spotted oriental species 
shown is the hog deer (Zyelaphua poroinus). ‘This is w more sturdy 
species than the axis but is only about 26 inches high at the shoulder. 

The large group of oriental deer known as the rusine species are 
represented in the park by the sambar (usa unicolor) and the Luzon 
deer (R. philippinus).. Numerous species of Rusa occur throughout 
southeastern Asia and on many of the East Indian Tslands, Most 
of the larger islands of the Philippine Archipelago have their dis- 
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tinct species, sometimes two, ‘The antlers are normally stout and of 
three tines, but in some species are very small and with elongated 
pedicles, A buck of the Philippine deer which hus lived in the 
park sinco 1904 was presented by the late Admiral Evans. When 
this deer has posed long enough for the public and is satisfied to call 
itm day ho retires to his shelter and closes the door, 

‘The park possesses a fine herd of the barasingha, or swamp deer of 
India (Rucerous duvaucelii). ‘This striking species thrives in the 
large paddocks provided for it, Tis antlers are large, sweeping, and 
many-tined. ‘The little Japanese deer (Sikie néppon) also is shown. 





THE ANTHLOPES. 


Asin and Africa are the present-day homes of a great group of 
bovine animals known as the antelopes. In Africa, especially, this 
group offers the most astonishing diversity and the species range in 
size from the tiny dik-dik to the giant eland. ‘There are brilliantly 
colored forest species and plain colored desert forms; solitary species 
and others which graze in great herds. Frequently these herds are 
composed of animals representing a number of distinet genera. ‘The 
true antelopes, Tike the cattle, have hollow horns which grow and 
are retained throughout Tife—as opposed to the solid, deciduous 
antlers of the members of the deer family. 

‘Among the African antelopes in the park are the great, gentle- 
faced East Africa cland (Taurotragus ory livingstonit), presented 
by the Duke of Bedford; the Congo harnessed antelope (7ragelaphus 
gratus), « beautifully marked species in which the males are a deep 
chocolate brown in color while the females and young are of a rich 
cinnamon rufons; the sable antelope of South Afrien (Qzanna niger), 
with his long bowed horns; the gazelle-like springbuck (Antidorcax 
mareupialis); the Defassa water buck (Kolus defassa); and the 
rather spectacular and very noisy wildebeest or gnu (Connochates 
gnu). With the exception of the lands, which have large paddocks 
to the north of the elephants, all of these African species are kept 
in the antelope house, where they have heated quarters in winter 
and pleasant yards for summer range, 

‘The Asiatic antelopes shown include the fine, large species known 
as the nilgai (Boselaphue tragocamelus) and the small black buck 
(Antilope cervicapra). Both of these species are restricted to 

insular India. ‘The females of cach are without horns and differ 
markedly in color from the males. The black bucks thrive in the 
National Zoological Park in outdoor paddocks with unheated shelter, 
and both species regularly breed. 

‘The American Antelope or pronghorn (Antilocapra americana) 
Helongs to a separate family. Tt was formerly abundant on the 
western plains but is now found in only a few scattered localities, 
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‘This animal differs considerably from the true antelopes. The 
horns are shed annually, only the bony core persisting throughout 
life. The pronghorn is especially hard to keep in eastern zoological 
‘gardens and specimens are not always on exhibition in Washington, 
It is a matter of great satisfaction that one example was kept in the 
park for so long a period as five years. 





GOATS AND SHEEP. 


Goats and sheep are native to many sections of the northern parts 
of both hemispheres, and many and diverso wild species are known. 
‘They are closely related, and forms of each have long been domes- 
ticated and bred along lines of most utility. Specimens of one of 
these primitive domestic breeds, the Cireassian gout, are kept in the 


‘The tahr (Hemitragus jemlahicws) of the Himalayas and the a 
dad, or Barbary sheep (dmmotragus lervia) of northern Africa, 
are species which connect. in many features the true goats with the 
sheep and make it difficult to draw a sharp distinction between the 
groups, The male tahr is an animal of striking appearanes, with his 
heavy collar and mane of long, shaggy hair reaching to his knees. 
He is an animal of the forested mountains and an exceptional 
climber and jumper. ‘The aoudad is another animal that attracts 
great attention in the Zoo. Although lacking the regular beard of 
the goat, he has extraordinarily developed hair on the reck and fore 
limbs, and an upright mane extending to near the middle of his back. 
‘The noudad is also at home on the steep slopes that are included 
within his paddocks, 

‘The Rocky Mountain sheep, or bighorn, which is known in some 
of its geographical forms in western North America from Alaska to 
‘Mexico is well represented in the park by five specimens of the typi- 
cal form (Ovis canadensis) received from the Dominion parks branch 
of the Canadian Government. ‘These sheep came from the pro- 
tected area included within the Rocky Mountains Park and were 
shipped from Banff, Alberta. ‘The Arizona race (0. ¢. gaillardi) is 
also shown. 

An interesting form of the domestic sheep known as the Barbados 
sheep, but which originated in Africa, is remarkable for its peculiar 
brownish markings and short hair. The flock shown has all the ap- 
pearance of a wild species and was received from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, 


BISON, YAK, AND THEM ALLIES. 





The herd of American Bison (Bison bison) maintained in the Na- 
tional Zoological Park has been brought together from various 
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sources, It is now kept at approximately 17 head and the surplus 
stock is exchanged to other parks and bison reservations, ‘There are 
now many placts where bison herds are kept and carefully pro- 
tected and bred so that all danger of the extinction of this famons 
American ruminant is past. ‘The number of animals is increasing 
yearly under the direction of tho American and Canadian Govern- 
‘ments andthe American Bison Society; new herds and reservations 
to accomodate the surplus animals have been created, 

‘The first bison to be placed in the National Zoological Park herd 
were a pair received from E, G, Blackford in 1888, when tho collec- 
tion was kept at the Smithsonian grounds. Animals have since been 
added from outside sources as follows: Dr, V. 'T. MeGillienddy, 
1889, 4; M. Pablo, 1807, 3; O. J. Jones, 1901, 1; Cody and Bailey, 1904, 
7; Dr, C. French, 1907, 1; and the Blue Mountain Forest Associa: 
tion, 1907, 8 All danger of too free interbreeding has thus been 
eliminated and arrangements have recently been made to receive 
‘some young bulls from the Yellowstone National Park. Up to 1918, 
83 calves had been born in the park herd, ‘There appears to be no 
restricted season for calving, as births ure noted in the park records 
for every month in the year except February and December. May 
ranks first with 11 births, April and November second, with 5 each, 
and January, March, and July are lowest with a single birth credited 
to each, Tho bison range is located near the Connecticut Avenue 
entrance, on the western side of the park, 

‘The yale (Posphagua grunniena) is found in a wild state in the 
very high mountains of central Asia, in Ladak, Tibet, and Kan-su, 
whero it lives at altitudes varying from 14,000 to 20,000 fect. ‘The 
color of the wild stock is a blackish brown. ‘Tame, semiwild, and 
feral herds ranging northward into the Altai Mountains at much 
lower altitudes, even to the Siberian slopes of the Little Altai, are 
of mixed colors, black, brown, geay, and white. Both sexes nor- 
mally havo horns; those of the male ofttimes are of great length, 
‘The natives of central Asia suy that the yale is not successfully kept 
low 4,000 fect in that region, ‘The animals in the Zoological Park, 
at what is practically sea level, do not seem to suffer from the low 
altitude, and frequently breed, 

‘An example of the little buffwlo of Celebes, known as the anoa. 
(Anoa depressicornis), is one of the prize exhibits of the park. ‘The 
‘snimal is very rare in collections and is not often seen alive. Our 
specimen, 0 fine bull, has been living in his quarters at the antelope 
house since 1905, record of which his keepers may well be proud. 
He is a snappy, pugnacious animal, quick with his feet and temper, 
although the smallest of all the buffalo species. The calves of nog 
are sometimes of a beautiful golden brown and some of the females 
retain this color throughout life; but the males are usually blackish 
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like the one exhibited. The straight, sharply-pointed horns are 
anuch in fayor with East Indian sailors for use as marlinspikes. 

‘The zebu (Bor indicus), a domestic variety much bred in parts of 
Asia and Africa, is shown in paddocks near the west gate. 


‘THE PRIMATES. 


‘The order of mammals known as the Primates includes the lemurs, 
monkeys, apes, and man, The lemurs are mostly nocturnal animals 
and are, so far as living forms are concerned, not closely related to 
the other Primates. In some species the tail is very Jong; in others 
it is wanting entirely. At the present age the lemurs are confined to 
‘Africa, the oriental region, and to Madagascar and neighboring 
islands, Many of the species are confined to the latter region. 

‘The other Primates are usually divided into several families. ‘The 
principal groups are the marmosets, small species often of brilliant 
coloration and silky coat, confined to tropical America; the remain- 
ing American monkeys, of great variety in size and characteristics 
and of an uncertain number of families; the Old World monkeys, 
all rather closely related as compared with the great diversity shown 
by the American species; the anthropoid apes, including the gorilla, 
orang-ttan, chimpanzee, and gibbon; and finally man, 

While the majority of the Primates kept in the park are exhibited 
in the monkey house, several outdoor yards and shelters are provided 
for such species as endure our winters without heated quarters, and 
the chimpanzee makes his winter home in a specially prepared corner 
of the Tion house. 


tam cumteaNzee (Pan troglodytes). 


No animal in the park attracts so much attention from visitors 
as “Soko,” the chimpanzee. “Soko” reached the park in Sep- 
tember, 1915, from the forests of the French Congo. He was then 
about 3} years old and weighed only 38 pounds, During the autumn 
of 1916, or when about 44 years old he lost his milk teeth and since 
the permanent teeth have developed his growth has been much more 
rapid than before. On September 1, 1918, he weighed 85 pounds. He 
has been taught by his keepers to take his formal menls seated at a 
table; and after his napkin has been adjusted he scans the meri 

writes his order, and rings his bell for service, Sliced banandipies! 





sree 
pudding, and other foods are eaten with fork and 5 are 
ventional manner, much to the joy of the children wore boule 
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“Soko” does all sorts of unexpected tricks and is a creature of 
extreme moods, At times he is very grave and serious, and again, 
especially if he has ai appreciative audience, he is bubbling over 
with the joy of life and spins round and round on his back and 
shoulders or turns somersaults repeatedly. During the warmer 
‘months he occupies pleasant quarters out-of-doors where he has a dry 
and cosy sleeping room with a large cage; and at that season he 
enjoys daily walks about the grounds end many rides on the watch- 
man’s bieyele. 

OLD Wom MONKEYS, 


With few exceptions the Old World monkeys are all exhibited in 
the building known as the monkey house. ‘The exceptions are hardy 
species which seem unmindful of our coldest winter weather and 
thrive in unheated outdoor cages, where they are provided of course 
with snng and comfortable sleeping quarters, ‘These “fresh air” 
monkeys include the rhesus monkey (Macaca rhesus), a social species 
of northern India; the brown macaque (Macaca speciosa), of Upper 
Burma and Cochin China, in which the tail is nearly obsolete; the 
‘Tapanese monkey (Macaca fuscata), a long-furred, naked-face, short- 
tailed species;-and the chacma (Papio porcarius), a South African 
baboon of large size and great strength. A full grown male of this 
powerful baboon is said to be a match for a leopard; and as the 
‘animals usually live in troops, so great a number as 100 being some- 
times associated in this manner, they at times are responsible for 
great depredations to crops, and have been known to kill lambs and 
other stock. 

Tn the monkey house and the annexed outdoor yards for summer 
‘use are shown a variety of the Old World species. A number of 
forms of macaques, related to those mentioned above, are usually 
here. These include the bonnet monkey (Macaca sinica), a native of 
southern India; the pig-tailed monkey (J. nemestrina) of the Malay 
region; the Moor macaque (Cynopitheous mawrue) from Celebes: 
‘and others. ‘The mangubeys, a tropical African group of long.tailed, 
forest-loving monkeys is represented by the sooty mangubey (Cer- 
cocebua fuliginorus), an obscurely colored but very active species 

‘Phe guenons form the largest group of the Primates and exhibit 
rilarkable diversity in coloration and color pattern. They are at- 
‘#gdive and very interesting monkeys with slender bodies and long 


fa tails, Some of the species are oddly und brilliantly 
rns dup jncludes about 60 forms and is native to rose 
He ios na and the green guenon) have been intro- 
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of them are strikingly colored. ‘The mongoose lemur (Lemur mon- 
902) is a noisy, gregarious species, noted for its agility in trees. In 
addition to this species, the black lemur (Z. macaco) is shown in the 
monkey house, 


‘THE EDENTATA, 


‘This group of so-called “toothless” mammals contains, in addition 
to some peculiar Old World types of doubtfal affinity, the American 
sloths, anteaters, and armadillos. ‘The teeth are very imperfect in 
structure and in some forms are wholly absent. ‘Tho armadillo, the 
only edentate regularly exhibited in the zoological park, has nu- 
‘merous functional teeth, but these are without a real covering of 
enamel, Sloths and anteaters usually do not live well in captivity 
and are shown in the collection only occasionally, as specimens ean 
be secured, 

The hairy armadillo (Euphractue villosus) comes from South 
America. Numerous other species and genera are found in this 
region and one (Dasypus novemeinotue) ranges commonly north into 
southern Texas. ‘The shell-like covering of the back of this form is 
much used for making baskets for the tourist trade. Armadillos are 
curious animals and are surprisingly quick and nimble on their feet. 
Some species are able to roll up in a ball; the horny carapace then 
gives them protection from their enemies, 


‘THE GNAWING MAMMALS. 


Among the gnawing mammals are included two very distinct 
orders—the Rodentia and the Lagomorpha. ‘The latter order is 
mado up of the hares, rabbits, and pikus, while all the other existing 
rodent-like forms are members of the order Rodentia, ‘The vast 
majority of rodents are small ereatures, like the mice, rate, and squir- 
Tels; but the order includes some very sizable living animals—the 
porcupine, beaver, and capybara, while an extinct South American 
member of the group was as large as a hippopotamus. ‘The most 
characteristic features of the Rodentia aro the complete absence of 
canine teeth and the great development of the incisors which, owing 
to their persistant growth and the presence of hard enamel chielly 
oon the anterior surfaco are worn by use to a chisel-like edge, ‘There is 
always a considerable space on the jaw between these cutting teeth 
and the molariform grinders, 

Until some special means for the exhibition of living examples of 
tho smaller rodents and Iagomorphs can be devised, the collection 
must be mainly restricted to the Targer forms. The common gray 
squirrel, the red squirrel, and the cottontail rabbit roam wild within 
the borders of the park. Among the gray squirrels will be soon mie 
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merous black or blackish examples. These are descendents of black 
squirrel stock introduced in the park a number of years ago from 
southern Ontario, Other members of the squirrel family shown aro 
the Abert’s squirrel (Sciurus aberti) from Arizona, the praitio dog, 

irrels 


yards where they live the social village life so characteristic of the 

‘Numbers of young are born and reared each year, During 
the coldest winter weather the prairie dogs hibernate, but in nice 
weather they are always to be seen about the “dog town.” 

‘Two aquatic rodents, the American beaver (Castor canadensis) 
and the coypu (Myocastor coypus) of South America enjoy the run- 
ning stream above the sea lion pool. ‘The beavers have an extensive 
yard and have dammed the stream in true beaver fashion so that the 
resulting lake offers them the most natural surroundings. ‘They are 
best seen in the late afternoon. ‘The coypu, or nutria, is thoroughly at 
home in the water, and the teats of the female are placed high on the 
side of the back so that the young are able to nurse without diving, 
‘The fur is valuable for many purposes but is chiefly cut and used in 
the manufacture of hats As many as 500,000 skins have been ex- 
ported from South America within a single year. 

‘The European porcupine (Hystriz cristata) is a splendid species 
whose quills are far longer than those of the American poreupines. 

Among the attractive rodents found only in tropical America are 
the families Caviide, Dasyproctide, and Chinchillide. Many spe- 
cies are peculiarly adapted to zoological park life, are showy ani- 
mals, and breed regularly in captivity. The guinea pig (Cavia por- 
celtus), so familiar to children, is bred in large numbers. The wild 
guinea pig of Peru, « grayish species, is also on exhibition, A larger 
eavy (Dolichotis patagonioa), a peculiar 
ith something the appearance of a big rabbit, 
is shown in the antelope house. The paca (Cunioudus paca), one of 
the langer rodents, has a brown body well marked with whitish 
spots, He is related to the agouti (Dasyprocta) of which a num- 
ber of species are regularly kept. Some of the species of agouti 
are brilliantly marked; a most striking species is the hairy-rumped 
agouti (D. prymnolopha). Agoutis range north into Mexico and on 
several of the West Indian Islands. They are hunted with dogs by 
the natives, and are said to be almost as cunning as a fox. The 
viscacha (Lagostoma maxcimus) is related to the famous chinchilla, 
Tt has some of the habits of the prairie dog and lives in villages in 
‘open conntry, but the towns do not approach in size those of the 
North American animal. 

‘The mountain beaver, or sewellel (Aplodontia rufa) is a peculiar 
burrowing rodent of the Pacific coast region of North America. It 
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much resembles the muskrat in external appearance, but has a very 
short tail, scarcely an inch in length ; and is not closely related to the 
other existing members of the order, 

‘The capybara (Hydrocharus hydrocheris) is a native of South 
America, north to Panama. ‘This species is very fond of marshy 
tracts and is an expert swimmer. The specimen now on exhibition 
was received from Venezuela, Capybaras sometimes grow to more 
than 4 fect in length; they ure thick-set animals and although 
easily the largest of the existing rodents are gontle, inoffensive, and 
easily tamed. 

THR CARNIVOROUS MAMMALS. 


Two distinct orders of this group are now recognized by mam- 
malogists, ‘The Carnivora proper, or Fissipedia, include the families 
of cats, civets, hyenas, dogs, raccoons, weasels, and hears, with their 
allies, ‘The order Pinnipedia is comprised of the seals, sen Lions, and 
walrus, While there is immense yariety in the dentition of carnivo- 
Tous mammals, asarule the teeth are highly developed for the process 
of tonring and cutting flesh or the crushing of bone. Some species 
are far from “carnivorous,” and subsist chielly upon fruits and in- 
sects, The black and brown bears are good examples of this Inttor 
type, but most carnivores do at times eat more or less of vegetable 
food. Some of the smaller species are largely insectivorous, 

‘The largest of living carnivores is the great brown bear of Kodiak 
Toland, Alaska; the smallest the least weasel of the boreal regions of 
both continents. 

‘The Pinnipedia are readily divided into groups typified by the 
hair soals or harbor seals; the sen lions; and the walrus. The hair 
seals haye no external ears and the hind limbs are so placed and m 
fied us to be useless for walking on land. ‘The feet, or hind * flippers’ 
protrude backward and are used in the nature of a tail in swimming. 
‘The common harbor seals of both coasts belong to this group. ‘The 
sea Tions, or sea bears, have external ears, and the hind limbs are 
functional for walking on land. This group includes the famous 
fur seal as well ns the species of sea lions, Peculinritis of the skele- 
ton point ton very ancient separation of these two groups of seals, and 
they are not so closely related as would appear from their external 
appearance and habits, 











mre cars, 


Specimens of the larger members of the eat tribe are usually kept 
in all menageries and are favorite animals with the public. ‘The 
collection in the National Zoological Park includes beautiful ex. 
amples of many of the most interesting and showy species. ‘The 
larger kinds are shown in the lion house. 
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‘The African lion (Felis Teo) ranks foremost in popular interest. 
‘Tho adult male is a magnificent beast with massive head, a full 
mane, and a long tufted tail; he presents a most imposing appear- 
ance.’ Lions thrive in captivity and develop much finer manes of 
softer, more luxuriant hair, on the neck and shoulders than is usual 
in wild animals, Lions brought from the high and comparatively 
dry plateans of Fast Africa develop much darker conts in the 
‘Zoological Park than in a natural state, This is supposed to be 
duo to the more humid atmosphere of Washington. ‘The mane of 
the lion is not fully developed until the animal has reached « very 
mature age and the numerous “adult” lions without manes shot 
by sportsmen prove to be in reality fully grown but immature ani- 
mals. In the series of over 100 lions preserved in the National 
Muscum the full-sized but maneless males are invariably the younger 
‘ones as shown by the condition of the sutures of the skull and the 
condition of the teeth, ‘The mane grows much more rapidly in park 
specimens and appears fully developed at an ago when wild lions 
‘would still be “maneless.” Numerous geographical races of the 
Tion are known, and the range of the animal extends into western 
India. Within historic times tho species was wild in southeastern 
Enrope. 

‘Tho tiger, the lion's rival in size, strength, and popular intorest, 
is an inhabitant of Asin, where it ranges through its various forms 
from southern Siberia to Java and Bali, and westward to Persia. 
Tt is absent from the greater part of the highlands of the central 
parts of the continent but has been Killed so far north as Salchalin 
Taland on the coast and the northern slopes of the Altai in central 
southern Siberia, Tt is best known from Korea and Manchuria, 
the Amoy region of eastern China, Malaya, and Tndia, each region 
furnishing a special type. ‘The Bengal tiger (Felis tigris) is the 
est known form in menageries. Tt has a short coat and is a vory. 
inferior animal to the splendid Manchurian tiger of the north (Felix 
tigrie Longipitis). ‘The Manchurian tiger is common in parts of 
Korea where it is usually hunted on tho snow in winter, Both the 
Bengal and Manchurian tigers are represented in the Zoological 
Park collection of the great cats, and the numerous points of dif- 
ference between these two forms are readily seen, ‘The most. beau- 
tifal of all the tigers, the Amoy species, has never been shown; al- 
though skins regularly reach the market, living specimens are rarely 
obtainable. ‘The same may be said of the very distinet Persian form. 
‘The Malay and Sumatra tigers are frequently seen in zoological 
gardens and specimens of the former lived for many years in the 
National Zoological Park. 
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‘Tho leopard (Felis pardus) of Asia and Africa and the jaguar 
(Fetis onca) of America are spotted cats with many superficial points 
of resemblance. ‘The leopard is a less stocky animal than the jaguar 
though he exceeds in size many of the smaller specimens of the 
American species. Like the lion and the tiger the leopard is divided 
into several subspecies or geographical races. Both the African and 
Asiatic forms are kept in the park. ‘The jaguar ranges from Argen- 
tina northward to Mexico, and is sometimes killed in the wilder parts 
of Texas and New Mexico, Unlike the puma, or mountain lion, it is 
at times very destructive to cattle. ‘The smallest jaguars come from 
northern South America and the largest form inhabits Paraguay and 
southern Brazil. ‘The great difference in size between specimens from 
these two regions is remarkable. Skulls of adult male specimens of 
the Paraguay jaguar exceed in measurements the skull of the largest 
‘Korean tigress recorded. 

The puma, known in the Western States as the mountain lion and 
in the south as the panther, has an extensive distribution from British 
Columbia to Patagonia. ‘It was formerly common in the Eastern 
States, but is now exterminated over much of its original range. In 
parts of Florida and especially in the canebrake regions of Louisiana, 
panthers are still found. In the Bear Lake cane of northeastern 
Louisiana the animal was almost common a few years ago and doubt- 
less is frequently found to this day. ‘The mountain lion of the Rockies 
(Felis hippolestes) and the paler colored form from Arizona (Felis 
‘eteca) are both exhibited in the park. In parts of the West and 
Southwest the mountain lion is still found in numbers, and in particu- 
lar localities is so destructive to colts that: it is almost impossible to 
raise horses on the open range. ‘There are several authentic instances 
of the mountain lion's attacking man without the slightest provoca- 
tion; but considering the wide distribution of the animal and its com- 
parative abundance, these must be considered exceptional traits of 
habit. 

‘The ocelot (Fetis pardalis) is a smaller spotted and blotched Ameri- 
can eat, common in the Tropics and regularly found in southeastern 
‘Texns. It is a handsome species which varies greatly in color and 
markings. ‘The Canada lynx (Lyn canadensia) is a larger, tufted- 
eared relative of the common bobcat, or wildcat, of the United States, 
It is found over mnch of the wooded parts of British America and 
Alaska and into the Northern States and Rocky Mountain region of 
the West. Ttis much sought by the trapper and during the periodical 
abundance of the northern hare becomes very plentiful, so that large 
numbers are captured. 

The bay lynx, or bobcat (Zynz rufus), is the wildeat commonly 
found in unsettled portions of the United States. Like other species 
of wide distribution it is divisible into numerous geographical forms, 
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One of the handsomest of these is a richly colored race from the 
humid coast region of the Northwestern States, 

‘The cheetah, known also as the “hunting leopard,” is sometimes 
trained to hunt the antelope and other game. Long limbed and 
slender, with high rounded head, and with claws less retractile than 
in the other cats, he has many points of resemblance with the dog; 
this resemblance is not confined to external appearance but is found 
‘olso in the muscles, A pair of African cheetahs (Acinonym jubatus) 
was brought over in 1913 by the head keeper of the park from the 
Government Zoological Garden, Giza, Egypt. They have developed 
splendidly here and may be considered one of the most important 
exhibits, 

GIVES AND HYENAS, 

‘The civet cats and their allies, the mongooses, genets, and palm 
civets comprise the family Viverride. They are of diverse types and 
are native to the Old World, but one species of mongoose has been 
introduced in some of the West Indian Islands where it has nearly 
exterminated many of the native species of birds. Regulations 
against the introduction of this pest into the United States are 
rigidly enforced. 

‘The African civet (Viverra civetta), a handsome spotted species 
of comparatively large size, is shown in tho antelope house, An- 
other attractive member of the Viverride is the genet (Genetta gen- 
etta) of southwestern Europe; a specimen of this elegant species may 
be seen in the small mammial collection installed in the north end of 
the monkey house. Numerous related forms occur in Africa and 
southern Asia, 

The spotted hyena (Crocute eroouta) is the commonest African 
species of the family Hyenide. Ho is a large, powerful brute with 
jaws and teeth specially developed for crushing bones ‘The speci- 
men kept in the lion house is a great pet and is excited to supreme 
content by a little attention, Unlike the great eats he pays not the 
slightest attention to bones in the meat fed to him but crushes even 
the largest: as easily and rapidly as if he were eating much softer 
food. A smaller species, the striped hyena, inhabits India and northern 
Africa, and-a much rarer kind, the brown hyena or “strand wolf” 
(Ayana brunnea), is confined to parts of Africa. A specimen of this 
latter animal was added to the park collection in 1917. It is the first. 
specimen of the species ever shown in the National Zoological Park, 
and very few have ever been exhibited in America. Hyenas are 
essentially carrion eaters and are largely nocturnal in habits, 


‘THE poo FAMILY. 


This interesting group of mammals includes the dog, wolf, fox, 
jackal, and their numerous relatives. It is one of the best-known 
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families in a popular way, but the exact limits of the genera and 
species are matters not yet thoroughly worked out by any zoologist. 

‘Th true wolves were formerly abundant animals over much of 
the Northern Hemisphere, and, although exterminated by man in 
‘many regions, still persist in numbers in some well-inhabited areas. 
“Although long since gone from the British Islands, they are found to 
this day in numerous parts of continental Europe and are abundant 
in the less settled portions of central Asia, In North America wolves 
formerly roamed in lange packs over the great game fields and were 
especially numerous throughont the bison country. The northern 
“timber wolf” and the “buifalo wolf” of the great plains are pow- 
erful beasts and are able to take down our Jargest animals, The 
wolves of the Southern States are of less bull and some species are 
barely larger than the coyote. 

‘The wolf of the northern Rocky Mountain States (Canis nubidus) 
yaries greatly in color, as usual with the American species, Among 
the specimens in the park are some of the typical “ gray wolves” and 
some very dark, almost blackish examples—the latter from the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. Many young wolves of this species have 
‘been reared in the park. 

‘Two species of the smaller wolves from the Southern States are 
shown. ‘The reddish form from Oklahoma and Texas (Canis frus- 
tror) resembles very much some of the species of coyotes, but his 
skull and tecth show him to be one of the true wolves. The black 
‘wolf of the swamps and forests of the Southeastern States (Canis 
floridanus) is represented by a splendid example from Arkansas. 
Tt is perhaps doubtful if this is the same species as the wolf of Flor- 
ida, but until more is known of the small wolves of Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, and east Texas, the specimen seems best referred to florida- 
‘aus, While the average coloration of these southern wolves is very 
dark, many examples are by no means so black as the one exhibited. 

‘The coyote of the northern plains (Canis Zatrans) is a large species 
approximating some of the smaller wolves in size. It ranges east 
to Wisconsin and western Indiana, where it is frequently confounded 
with the timber wolf; old hunters and trappers often fail to dis 
tinguish between the animals, In some localities it is called the 
brush wolf by those who recognize the difference between it and its 
larger and more powerful relative. Numerous other species and 
subspecies of the coyote are found in the Western States and in 
Mexieo. ‘The coyote is structurally closer to the Old World jackal 
than to the big wolves, and takes the place of the jackal in the Amer- 
ican fauna. 

‘The red fox (Vulpes fulva) is very common in parts of the North, 
but is rare in many of the Southern States. In the boreal regions 
of Canada and the northern United States it takes on splendid 
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cont and the fur is of considerable value, ‘The cross fox and the 
black or silver fox are color phases of this species and examples 
‘of each are sometimes found in litters of red foxes. Both phases 
occur most frequently in definite geographic areas, however, and 
in some western localities the cross fox coloration is the common 
condition, Silver foxes are now bred in confinement and the skins 
frequently bring enormous prices in the fur market. 

The switt, or kit fox (Vulpes velo) is an inhabitant of the open 
areas of the West and is found in many of the most arid deserts. 
‘A rumber of species and races are recognized by mammalogists. 
‘The fur has no real value. 

‘Tho common gray fox abounds in many parts of the United 
States and Middle America. Unlike the red fox it is a good climber 
and if pursued by dogs readily takes to trees. ‘The common eastern 
species (Urocyon cinereoargenteus) maintains itself in well-settled 
communities and ig sometimes known by the misnomer of “silver- 
gray fox.” In localities where it is not often taken, the capture of 
‘a specimen frequently excites the trapper to the belief that he has a 
specimen of the real prized and valuable silver fox. ‘The genuine 
silver fox, mentioned above as a color phase of tho red fox, is chiefly 
black, with more or less white hair mixed in the pelage; whereas the 
gray fox is always gray and rufous, with a blackish stripe along the 
upper surface of the tail. ‘Tho fur of the gray fox is comparatively 
short and coarse, but is of real beauty and is considerably used by 
the trade. ts value is much less than the fur of the red fox. 

‘The arctic fox (AZopew lagopus) is cireumpolar in distribution and 
is much prized for its fur. In the boreal regions the animals are 
clear white in winter, though the summer cont is of a bluish brown. 
On some of the islands of Alaska the animals are all of the “blue 
fox” type and the white pelage is unknown. 

‘The park possesses fine examples of the Eskimo dog, the descend- 
ants of the animals which accompanied Admiral Peary to the North 
Pole. ‘Those now here are the grandsons and granddaughtérs of the 
original fumous animals. Tt is greatly to be hoped that this stock 
ean be perpetuated. ‘The Eskimo dog is a variety of the common 
domestic animal (Canis familicris) and, contrary to general belief, 
apparently is not a direct and scarcely modified descendant of the 
wolf now found wild in the northern regions Examination of 
dozens of skulls of dogs from the ancient Eskimo dwelling sites of 
northeastern Siberia and from more recent Eskimo tribes fails to dis- 
lose any more wolf-like characteristics in the bones or teeth than 
are found in all large domestic dogs. ‘The primitive Eskimo dog 
ckulls nre almost counterparts in all characters of the dog slulls 
found in ancient Egyptian burials and in the pre-Columbian graves 
of Pert. Domestic dogs have the general wolf type of skull and 
ax 1911 St 
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teeth without admixture of characters derived from jackal, coyote, 
or any South American member of the dog family; but the animal is 
of very ancient origin and its actual wolf-like ancestor is not for a 
certainty known. 

‘Another very interesting dog is the dingo (Canis dingo) of Aus- 
tralia, Te is found in a wild state, and also, it is suid, in a semi- 
domesticated state among the natives of that conntry, Tt has been 
generally believed that the dingo was introduced by man into Aus- 
tralia at some carly tine but there is some evidence, furnished by 
fossil remains, that it existed there with some of the extinot mar- 
supials at a period earlier than man is surely known in that region. 
Tn color the dingo is usually reddish or rufous-tawny, although indi- 

iduals lighter or darker in color than the average specimens aro 
known to occur in an apparently wild state, Whatever the true 
of the dingo it is certainly as truly « wild animal in Australia 
in modern times a8 any of the native marsupials or the rat-like 
todents. 








RACCOONS AND THTEME ALLIPS, 


‘The common raccoon (Procyon lotor) has a special yard near the 
elephant houses, with a fine tree in which the animals of the colony 
may be seen sunning themselves in, the topmost branches. South 
American representatives of the coon family, the kinkajou (Potos 
flavus) and the coati-mundi (Nasua narica) are also kept in the park, 
Both of these animals occur northwitrd throughout much of Central 
America and Mexico, and the conti-mundi has been captured. in 
southern Arizona, 

The cacomistle (Bassariscus axtutws) is beautiful little animal 
often called the “ ring-tailed cat,” coon cat,” or “civet.” It is com- 
mon along the Pacific coast of the United, States and southward into 
the Tropics. It has many structural characters of the dogs and al- 
though usually classified with the raccoons has been mace the type 
of a distinct family. The fur at times becomes fashionable and 
many skins are placed on the market, 


THE WEASEL FAMILY, 


‘This group of highly bloodthirsty mammals includes such diverse 
types as the weasel, badger, skunk, marten, and otter. ‘The family 
has an extensive distribution and species are found in most. parts of 
the globe with the exception of Australia and Madagascar, 

The American badgers (Taidea taaus) have a fine yard in the 
park where:they can usually be seen in their characteristic occupa- 
tion of digging in the soil. So,active are they in this work that the 
dirt within, the inclosure is constantly turned over and always pre- 
sents the appearance of a newly spaded gurden. The European 
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badgers (Meles metes) on the contrary aro rarely seen, as they spend 
almost the entire day asleep under the straw in a corner of their 
quarters, . 

The common skunk of the Eastern States (Mephitis nigra) ; the 
marten (artes americana) ; the fisher (Martes pennanti), and the 
mink (Mustela vison) are all American species which are essentially 
nocturnal and attract little attention in their cages from visitors to 
the park. ‘The neotropical tayra (7iyra barbara) on the contrary 
is n friendly, active animal always ready to show himself to visitors. 

‘The otter pens, along the stream above the beaver and sea lion 
pools, offer an attractive show of the home life of animals, Here 
a pair of American otters (Zuéra canadensis) have reared their 
young and the mother with her family can be seen. Otters are very 
intelligent and playful animals and may easily be made attractive 
pets. Moreover, since it is practicable to rear them in captivity the 
breeding of otters may be made a very pleasant and profitable occu- 
pation as the skins command a fine price in the fur market, 


‘THE NEAR DENS. 


The park maintains splendid collection of bears and few animals 
‘attract so much attention from the public as do these interesting 
creatures. The dens aro conveniently and pleasantly located on the 
west side of the main highway through the park where the animals 
have ideal conditions for comfort and health. 

‘The polar bears (Thalarctos maritimus) are confined to the arctic 
regions. On the Atlantic coast of America they formerly occurred 
regularly south to Labrador, White at all seasons, active in the cages 
and pool, and expert swimmers, the polar bears are great favorites 
in the park. Contrary to general belief the polar bears do not 
particularly suffer from the summer heat of Washington. It is to 
be remembered that there are many warm days in summer in their 
nutive home and that during this season the bears commonly go 
ashore and subsist for periods almost wholly upon a vegetable diet. 
During most of the remainder of the year the food of the polar 
bear consists mainly of the flesh of seals. A polar bear in the 
park at one time weighed 760 pounds. 

‘The European brown bear (Ursus arctos) is the bear usually seen 
accompanying itinerant street exhibitions. It naturally stands erect 
on its hind feet much more than do the other bears and is, conse- 
quently, much more readily trained for such purposes. 

‘The great and confusing variety of bears found in northwestern 
America has puzzled naturalists since the first discovery of those 
huge beasts. Some of the brown bears of Alaska, notably those of 
the Aluskan Peninsula and Kodiak Island, are the largest of all 
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living species and uppear to be intimately reluted to the brown 
bears of eastern Asia and to the extinct caye bears of Europe. Sey- 
eral species of the great Alaskan brown bears are shown in the 
park. One kept for several years weighed at one time 1,160 pounds. 

There are'splendid examples of the Kodiak bear (Ursus midden- 
dorff); the Peninsula bear (UZ. gyaa) ; the Yakutat bear (U. dalli), 
and Kidder’s bear (UV. kidderi) of Cook Inlet. 

‘The grizzly bear (Ursus horribitis) is perhaps the most celebrated 
of all the bears and has the greatest reputation for strength and 
ferocity. In the early days of the West the griazly was very plenti- 
ful, and no story of adventure in that region was complete unless 
it introduced the “silver tip” at some point in the tale. Nowadays 
grizaly bears are rare or completely exterminated over most of their 
former range in the United States, but are still found plentifully 
in the Yellowstone National Park, from which place most of our 
specimens come, In the Rocky Mountains of Canada, and particu- 
ularly in British Colombia, grizmly bears are commonly found, 
Numerous species and subspecies of grizzlies are now recognized. 

‘The common black bear of North America (Ursus americanus) 
has a very extensive distribution from Alaska to Florida; » num- 
ber of geographical races are recognized within this area. This 
animal bas persistently held its own in some of the more settled 
States, and, like the white-tailed deer, with proper protection is in 
little danger of extermination. ‘The cinnamon bear, a color phase 
of the black bear, is of most frequent occurrence in certain parts of 
the West where a geographical race of the common bear is recognized 
as Ursus americanus cinnamomum, A fine pair captured in the 
Yellowstone National Park is exhibited. ‘Their mother, which was 
received with them, was black. 

One of the rarest of all the bears is the glacier bear, or blue bear 
(Ursus emmonsii) of the Mount St. Elias Alps, Alaska. It is some- 
what smaller than the geographical race of the common black bear 
found in the same general region (Ursus americanus perniger) and 
has a beautiful cont of a blue-gray color. The first living specimen of 
this interesting American mammal ever exhibited in any zoological 
garden was received at the National Zoological Park in 1917 as a gift 
from Mr. Victor J. Evans, of Washington, District of Columbia, who 
scoured it from a resident of Yakutat, Alaska, It was captured as a 

cub by Indians about the middle of May, 1916, at the head of 
Disenchantment Bay. ‘The only specimens ever received before this 
time were a few skins, mostly obtained by fur traders, and several 
skulls which have found their way into museums, 

‘The Japanese bear (Urevs japonicus) ; the Himalayan bear (U7, 
thibetanus) ; and the sloth bear (Melursus reins) are among the 
foreign bears exhibited. 
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SEALS AND SEA TIONS. 


‘The common harbor seal of the Atlantic coast (Phoca vitulina) is 
the typical species of a large group of “hair seals” inhabiting the 
‘oceans of the Northern Hemisphere. It has a wide distribution and 
fe found on both shores of the Atlantic, ranging well down the coast 
‘of the United States, Near relatives are found in the northern 
‘Pacific Ocean, in the Caspian Sea, and in Lake Baikal, Siberia. ‘The 
harbor seal is an interesting creature, spotted in cont, with a little 
round head, and an inquisitive face, The specimens shown are from 
the const of Maine and seem perfectly happy and well in the fresh- 
water tanks provided for them. 

“The sea lion pool, just west of the bear dens, is a popular show 
place with the public. In it are kept the California sen lion (Zalo- 
hus californianus) and the Steller’s sea lion (Ewmetopias jubata). 
‘he California species, so familiar to visitors to the Pacific const, 
js the animal usually seen in shows of trained sea lions, It is a 
noisy animal, and the bark of the male can be heard for a consider- 
able distance, Steller’s sea lion is rarely seen in captivity. ‘The park 
is fortunate in the possession of a fine female specimen which has 
Tived here since 1900, ‘This animal, according to its former owner, 
came from the Pribiloif Islands, but the species is common at points 
‘on the Pacific coast so far south as the seal rocks below Monterey. 
‘A full grown male of the Steller’s sea lion is an enormous beast, very 
inuch larger than the female. 

Feeding time at the sea lion pool is an exciting occasion, ‘The 
animals are fed fish, some of considerable size, which aro handed 
or thrown to them by the Keeper from the high rocky den at the 
fend of the pool. It is ut this time that visitors can best see for them- 
selves what expert and exceedingly rapid swimmers these animals are. 
‘A fish thrown anywhere within reasonable distance of one of the sea 
lions rarely strikes the water, so expert are the animals in catching 
them. 

‘THE MARSUPIALS, OR POUCHED MAMMALS. 


‘These interesting creatures, although in former periods of time 
having a wide distribution over the earth, are now confined to 
‘Australia and America. They ure separated from all the other 
living mammals by many structural characters. ‘The most interesting 
point from a popular view is the fact that the young are born at 
Inuch earlier stage of development than in other mammals, and are 
placed immediately by the mother in the marsupium, or abdominal 
pouch, where they attuch themselves to the teats and remain for a 
Jong period of growth. ‘The newly born young of the larger kanga- 
roos are no larger than a mouse but by the time they first look out 
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“of the opening of the pouch, some weeks later, they are grown to 
point. comparable to the ordinary mammals at birth. 

‘The marsupials in America are all opossums or rht-like forms but 
in Australia and ‘Tasmania there are marsupials to ropresent many 
of the variations found in the mammals of the world—wolf, bear, 
squirrel, flying squirrel, eat, marmot, rut, rabbit, lemur, anteater, and 
mole are all imitated in superficial points of structure and mode of 
life. 

Marsupials most often seon in collections of living animals aro 
tho various species of kangaroos, walluby, and walluroo; the 
phalangers, Tasmanian devil, wombat, and opossums. 


KANGAROOS AND WALLABIES, 


‘The larger species, the great gray kangaroo (Macropus gigantous), 
the red kangaroo (Mf, rufus), and the wallaroo (Mf, robusiies) natur- 
ally attract the most attention, ‘They are showy, breed well in 
capitivity, and the young animals, in and out of the pouch, are a 
never-ceasing wonder to visitors. From the time when the young are 
first noted moying in the pouch it is about three months, with these 
Tange kangaroos, before the little animal first puts his head out the 
‘opening. ‘Then follows a very interesting and amusing few weeks 
during which the young is in or out of the marsupium at his pleasure; 
sometimes with foot or head out in the most grotesque positions. 
Finally the mother, concluding that it is time completely to wean 
her offspring, refuses him further admission to the pouch. Theso 
Kangaroos sometimes attain a sizo of over 5 feet for the head and 
body alone; the added length of the great tail makes the animal 
appear much larger, 

Several smaller species of kangaroos are usually kept in the 
antelope house, Among the most interesting at the present time are 
the Parma wallaby (Macropus parma), the rufous-bellied wallaby 
(M, billardierii), and the brush-tailed rock kanguroo (Petrogale 
ponicitlata). ‘The rock kangaroos are at home in rough country 
rather than in lovel areas; the tail is Tess robust than in the other 
species nnd is not used os a ground rest when the animal stands 
erect. 

‘The nnil-tailed wallaby (Onychogale frenata) is small species in 
which the tip of the tail is armed with a nail-like thorn after the 
amanner of the lion, 





OTHER MAUSUPIALS. 


‘The phalanger (Trichowrus wulpeoula) is another Australian 
species, largely nocturnal, and with the habit of playing “possum 
Tike its American relative, Tt is not active in the cages and is 
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rather uninteresting in the oo, ‘The darker Tasmanian, form (7. 
fuliginosus), a much more handsome species is represented by sey- 
eral specimens. The wombat (Phascolomys mitehelli) is a, power- 
ful heavy-set brute, with large head and only a short stump of a 
tail. It is a burrowing animal und is said'to live in small colonies. 
‘This is an Australian species, but a closely related form inhabits 
‘Tasmania, 

‘All the marsupials so far mentioned belong to a great division of 
the order known as the Diprotodontia, in which the front teeth or 
incisors are reduced in number and so placed as to serve best in 
gathering the herbivorous diet used by the animals. We now como ° 
{to the more essentially carnivorous or insectivorous section called the 
Polyprotodontia, in which the incisor teeth are more numerous (four 
or five on each side of the upper jaw) and the canines are developed. 
after the manner of other flesh eating animals. 

‘The Tasmanian devil (Saroophilus harrisit) is as ugly dispositioned. 
‘a beast as he is displeasing to the eye. Naturally of nocturnal habits 
ho is not often active in the cage. ‘The Virginia opossum (Didelphts 
virginiana) is likewise of such retiring disposition that he is seldom 
seen, A small relative, called the murine oposom (Marmosa 
‘muring) is a native of tropical America and occasionally finds its way 
into the United States as a stowaway in.a bunch of bananas Ono 
recently found hiding in bananas in Center Market was sent to the 
park, 

BIRDS. 


Birds (clnss Aves) are often defined as “animals with feathers” 
and this diagnosis answers every purpose for popular use, since wll 
birds have feathers and no other animals possess them. No class of 
animals has received so much popular attention and few so much 
scientifie study as have the birds, Alnost any single locality offers 
4 lange list of species and tlie variety to be found during the spring 
‘nd fall migration makes a study of the birds of any’ vicinity: an 
jntoresting and exciting occupation. On’ account of their great: 
beauty, interesting characteristics, peculiar coloration, o grotesque 
appearance, most birds are popular as eage pets and the collections 
jn the Zoological Park are great attractions to the public. Tho great 
flight cage near the west entrance, the bird house, the waterfowl 
Takes, the eagle cage, ind numerous smaller inclosures are nsed to 
exhibit the birds to best advantage. Each variety is given 50 far‘as 
possible the best conditions afforded by the natural features of the 
park or the resources available for improvements, No complete 
gystematic arrangement of the birds is therefore practicable, but so 
far a8 is convenient related binds are grouped together.» Twelve or 
mor distinot orders of birds, according to recent schemes of classi- 
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fication, are commonly represented in the park by numerous species, 
and some of the most conspicuous or interesting varieties of each 
group will be mentioned here in proper sequence. 


OSTRICH-LIKP BIRDS. 


‘The existing members of this group (Ratits) are, with the excep- 
tion of the kiwis of New Zealand, all large birds. They are inca- 
pable of flight but are swift of foot and exceedingly wary, and are, 
moreover, able to defend themselves vigorously with beak and foot. 
They are keen of sight and, except the cassowary, are inhabitants of 
‘open country. 

‘The ostriches are of maximum size for existing birds, a full-grown 
male sometimes measuring more than 8 feet in height. ‘They are dis- 
tinguished from all other birds by having only two toes on each foot. 
‘The true ostriches are now confined to Africa and the adjacent por- 
tions of southwestern Asia, where several species occur. Two of 
these forms are shown in the park. The specimen of the great 
Somaliland ostrich (Séruthio molylophanes) was presented to 
President Roosevelt by Emperor Menelik of Abyssinia, and is a 
magnificent example of this fine bird. The South African ostrich 
(S. australis) is the species most commonly kept on the ostrich 
farms in the Southwest, where the bind is reared for its feathers. 
‘The adult male ostrich is a splendid bird in his black and white 
plumage, but the females and young males are of a dull grayish- 
brown coloration. 

The ostrich is represented in South America by the rhea, ono 
species of which (hea americana) is kept in the park, This is a 
bird of considerably less size than the ostrich; it has three toes, and 
its feathers are of less commercial importance. Like its African 
relative it is an inhabitant of the open country and is found on the 
pampas of Argentina and on the great plains of southern Brazil 
‘and Bolivia. 

Australia and the neighboring islands are the homes of a number 
of ostrich-like birds. The park possesses examples of two of these 
peculiar types. ‘The common cassowary (Casuarius galeatus) is a 
native of Ceram, but closely related forms occur in New Guinea, 
‘Australia, and on other islands. The emu (Dromiccius novahol- 
Tandia) comes from Australia. The birds kept in the park have laid 
many of the beautiful and characteristic dark green eggs, about 10 
of which constitute the usual clutch. 


‘THE DIVING BIRDS. 


‘The Toons and grebes (order Colymbiformes) are perhaps the 
most expert of diving birds and their whole structure is developed 
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in the water rather than on the land. Most of the species 
are rapid and strong in flight, once they are in the air, but most 
of them have difficulty in rising and some are unable to take flight 
except after a running start over the surface of the water. The legs 
are pilliced far to the rear, and on shore the birds must either rest 
the body on the ground or stand nearly erect. The loons are difficult 
birds to keep in captivity, but examples have been shown in the park 
for considerable periods. Most of the specimens received have been 
virtually untamable, although one bird soon learned to eat fish from 
his keeper's hand. In the North American waterfowl lake examples 
of the smaller grebes, or “hell divers” will be found. ‘The horned 
grebe (Colymbus auritus), although a particularly handsome species 
in spring and summer, is in winter plumage a very ordinary looking, 
bird, Tt breeds from Alaska and northern Canada to our Northern 
States, and in winter migrates as far south as Florida. 


THE STORKS AND THEIR RELATIVES, 


This group (Ciconiiformes) of water birds includes, among other 
families, the pelicans, cormorants, snakebirds, herons, storks, ibises, 
and flamingoes, Most of the species are essentially aquatic and some 
are among the most expert of swimmers. Other kinds are primarily 
waders, with long legs and with the fect imperfectly webbed. Thero 
is likewise great variation in the power of flight and among the 
diverse species are found some of the swiftest and most graceful a3 
well as the most sluggish of water birds awing. 


PELICANS AND CORMORANTS. 


‘The members of the section of ciconiid birds which includes the 
pelicans, cormorants, and darters are distinguished from the storks 
and herons by their very short legs and the completely webbed feet 
even the hind toe, which is in reality turned sharply inward, is eon- 
nected by a web. 

‘The American white pelicans (Peleoanus erythrorhynchox) are 
graceful birds on the wing or in the water and very clumsy ashore. 
In the breeding season a curious horny knob appears on the bill of 
the adult bird. ‘These pelicans are common in the interior of western 
North America; the specimens inhabiting the “pelican pond” came 
from Wyoming. The brown pelican of the Southern States (P. ocei- 
dentalis) and several exotic species are exhibited in summer in the 
big flight cage. 

Pelicans are fascinating birds to watch and frequently reward the 
observer with some queer antics. On one occasion the flock of Ameri- 
ean white pelicans in the park was seen to form a circle in the 
water, all the birds intent toward the center, with bills frequently 
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submerged. Suddenly the cause of the commotion was apparent, for 
‘one of them seized a water snake about 24 feet long and tossed it 
some distance in the air. This act was quickly repeated 2 number 
of times by different birds until one of the pelicans swallowed. the 
unfortunate snake, He attempted to keep his prey down by holding 
is bill close to the body, but his efforts were unavailing, for the snake 
wriggled up into the gular pouch and eventually forced his way ont 
of the pelican’s mouth and escaped. One of the pelicans once swal- 
lowed a black-bellied tree duck and retained the bird in his stomach 
for 60 hours, but finally disgorged it, only partially digested. Vari- 
ous unusual objects have been swallowed at different: times by the 
pelicans; a sharp bamboo cutting about, 6 inches: long worked its 
‘way out of one bird’s stomach and was removed after it had pierced 
the lower body. This pelican did not seem to suffer in the least 
from his experience and did not miss a meal. ‘Three American white 
pelicans received at the park October 7, 1897, are still living in good 
health. 

Numbers of cormorants (Phalacrocorax auritue floridanus) regu- 
lurly breed in the flight cage, constructing their nests of sticks in the 
branches of the larger trees within the inclosure. ‘That these birds 
are well satisfied with their home is proved by the fact that one 
which escaped and remained away for more than a day returned to 
the cage; the keeper found him near the door waiting to be let in. 
During the winter months numbers of cormorants are kept in an 
aquarium cage in the bird house where the large plate glass front 
mikes it possible for visitors to watch the birds diving and swimming 
under water for the fish thrown in at feeding time. 

A near relative of the cormorant is the snakebird, darter, or water 
turkey, one species of which (Anhinga anhinga) is common in the 
Southern States and tropical America. This bird also breeds frecly 
in the flight cage. It is an expert diver and has the habit of swim- 
ming with the body submerged, only the head and neck appearing 
above the water—hence the common name of snakebird. 








AIERONS AND STORKS. 


Several species of stork-like birds are regularly kept in the big 
fight cage: some hardy kinds like the black-crowned night herons 
(Nycticorae nyeticoras nervius). and the great blue herons (Ardea 
herodias) vermin out throughout the year. The night herons breed 
within the inclosure, and wild birds of the same species build their 
nests on top of the great cage and in the neighboring tree tops. 
More delicate species, including the snowy egret (E'gratta candidis. 
sina), neatly exterminated in the Southern States for the millinery 
trade, the curious boutbill (Coohloarins cochlearius), the white- 
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necked heron (Ardea coco’), and the beautiful scarlet ibis (Guarw 
rubra), all from South America, have permanent quarters in the 
bird house... The roseate spoonbills (Ajeia ajaja) und sevéral species 
of ibis summer in the open flight cage, but are kept in the bird house 
in winter. 

‘The storks, the typical members of this group of birds, are repre- 
sented by several species, including an American form, the wood 
ibis (Myeteria amerioana) which is regularly found in the Southern 
States and in tropical America. ‘Tho marabou stork, or adjutant 
(Leptoptitos dubius) is n striking bird with a naked head and neck, 
a powerful beak, and a white ruff above his shoulders; he is native 
to tho Indian region, ‘The common stork of Europe (Ciconia 
ciconia) and the black stork (@, nigra) aro both shown, ‘The latter 
is un especially attractive species; shiny black in eolor, with # w! 
breast und belly, and bright red bill and feet. ‘The white storks 
nested in the great flight cage during the summers of 1917 and 1918, 











1 FLASINGORS. 


‘These pinkish birds with long legs and neck and angular beak are 
in many ways connecting links between the stork-like birds and the 
ucks and geese. Several species aro found in parts of tropical Amer- 
ica and one formerly occurred in Florida, but the species living in tho 
pelican pond is one of the Old World forms, the European flamingo 
(Phanicopterus rorew). The birds thrive in this place, but during 
the colder months when confined in the bird house they are difficult to 
keep in good condition. 


DUCKS, GEESE, AND SWANS, 


‘The most picturesque and ornamental of all the birds for outdoor 
exhibition in zoological gardens are the true waterfowl, the gamo 
birds known as ducks, geese, and swans, Numerous showy species 
have been domesticated or brought to « condition of semidomesti 
tion and other more unusual species are successfully kept in captivity 
under proper conditions, ‘The group is cosmopolitan in distribution 
and no less than 67 species and subspecies are known from North 
America north of the Mexican border. ‘The order (Anseriformes) in- 
cludes besides the typical family of waterfowl a small group of South 
American birds known as the screamers, 






‘THY, NORTH, AMEIICAN WATERFOWL LAKE, 


Tn the southeastern side of the park advantage has been taken of 
the natural topography to reproduce in measure one of the water- 
fowl breeding Jakes formerly so numerous in the Northern States. 
For educational purposes, the birds kept in this lake have been re- 
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stricted to those species known to occur in North America, as enumer- 
ated in the check list of North American birds. Bordering the lake 
on three sides is a tract of land snflicient in size to furnish retired 
nesting places for the birds and suitable for their varied require- 
ments—woods, thickets, open brushy areas, cane, and cat-tail 
marshes. ‘The whole tract is inclosed by a vermin-proof fence so 
that the birds may nest and rear their young in safety. Tt is the 
intention to show in this luke as many of the 67 species of North 
American ducks, geese, and swans as possible, and a good beginning 
has been made in collecting the birds. 

At the present time no less than 144 waterfowl are on exhibition 
here, including the following species: 

‘Mallard (Anax platyrhynchos). 

Red-legged black duck (A, rubripes). 

Binck duck (Ar. tradi). 

Gadwall (Chowlelanmun streperss). 

Widgeon (Mareca penclope). 

Baldpate (if, americana). 

Green-winged teal (Nettion carotinense), 

ine-wingwl teal (Qwerauedulae diacora), 

Cinnawon teal (Q. eymnoptera), 

Ruddy abelrake (Cosares ferrupinea). 

Pintall (Dafa wewta).. 

Woot duce (Ate apnea), 

Canvasbtek. (Merito-eatisinerio). 

Redhead (2. americana), 

Lesser scanp duck (Mf, aftnts). 

Ring-necked duck (Mf, eolleri). 

Snow goose (Chen hyperdoreus). 

Greater sow goose (C. b. nivalis). 

Bue goose (0. carilescent). 

L'a goose (0. resi). 

‘White-fronted goose (Anser atbifrona). 

American white-fronted goose (4. a, gambell), 

Canada goose (Zronta canaitensin). 

Hutchins’ zoose (18 €.hutchinait). 

‘Caekling poose (B, 6 minina), 

Brant (franta bernicla glaucogartra). 

Tarnacle oowe (B, tencopain). 

lactated tree dick (Dendrooyno outumnalia), 

Whiting swan (Olor columbian. 

‘Trumpeter swan (O. bwecinator), 


EXOTIC WATERFOWL. 


Numerous interesting and beautiful exotic waterfowl are on exhi- 
Vition in the pelican pond, in the flight cage, and in special inclosures 
in suitable places throughout the park, Specimens of the graceful 
smute swan (Cygnus gittus) enjoy the freedom of Rock Creel and 
nest along its banks ‘The strange black swan of Australia (Cheno- 
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size. Another eagle found in the United States, but with an exten- 
sive Old World distribution as well, is the golden eagle (Ayuila 
chrysoitor). Tt is a fine species, distinguished from the bald eaglo 
in any plumage by the feathered legs. 

A nutber of exotic eagles and vultures, some of which are of great 
size, share this cage with the American eagles, ‘The Iammergeier 
(Gypattus barbatus), or bearded vulture, is x large species connect 
ing in many features the eagles with the vultures, It is a native of the 
higher mountains of Europe, north Africa, and Asia, and many tales 
of its boldness and strength have been told. ‘The griffon vulture 
(Gyps fulows) and the cinereous vulture (Aegypius monachus) are 
two conspicuous Old World species kept in this cage. During the 
carly spring months the griffon vultures hecome very savage and 
somtimes attack their eage mates—even the eagles are made to suf- 
fer on these occasions unless the griffons are removed from the cage, 
‘Two specimens of the handsome wedge-tailed eagle (Uroaitus 
audaz) of Australia are kept in this cage, Because it eats the poi- 
soned meat-baits thrown out by the ranchers to destroy the wild dogs, 
this characteristic Australian bird is said to be rapidly diminishing 
in numbers, and is in danger of extermination, 

ENTENESTING RAPTORES IN THE miRD HOUSE. 


Several interesting specimens of eagles and vultures are to be seen 
in the bird house, ‘The secretary bird (Sagittarius serpentarius) is.» 
peculiar African type with long legs, tail, and wings, and a crest of 
elongated feathers nt the back of the head. In appearance it is very 
crane-like; and is expert in the killing of snakes, lizards, and smail 
mammals, 

‘The harpy eagle (Thrasadtos harpyia) isa tropical American spe- 
cies famous for its strength and spectacular appearance, It is a large 
species with a long, barred tail, a fine crest, an enormous beak, and 
powerful feet, It is said to kill fawns, monkeys, and pecearies. The 
park is proud of its record in having kept a fine specimen of this bird 
for 18 years. The crowned hawk-eagle (Spizadtus coronatus) is 
handsome west African species. 

‘The caracara (olyborus cheriway) or “carrion hawk ” is common 
in parts of tropical’ America and ranges northward to Florida. 
Other related species are known from South America. 

Various North American and exotic hawks are also on exhibition. 
‘The red-tailed hawk (Buteo borealis) is one of the common species of 
the United States which, with other kinds, is m=ch persecuted as a 
“chicken hawk.” As a matter of fact this bird rarely kills chickens 
and is an industrious destroyer of noxious rodents. One of the 
smaller species shown is the sparrow hawk (Falco sparverius) 
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pretty and valuable species which eats many grasshoppers, mice, and 
other pests of the farmer. Cooper's hawk (cvipiter cooper), an- 
other of the smaller species of America, is more destructive to poultry 
and birds, 

AMERICAN VULTURES, 


‘A group of raptorial birds peculiar to America includes our com- 
mon turkey vulture or “buzzard,” the carrion crow, and the condors, 
‘There is little necessity for showing specimens of the turkey vulture 
(Cathartes aura) in cages, since many wild birds of this species make 
the park their permanent home, ‘The retired wooded slopes border- 
ing the Zoo offor ideal congregating and roosting places for all tho 
“buzzards” of the surrounding coiintry, ‘Tho birds are encouraged 
to remain here as an added attraction to the park, and many vi 

from Northern States to whom the “ buzzard” is an unfamiliar sight 
are delighted to see them at such close quarters and to watch their 
graceful flight. 

‘An unusual visitor to the park in 1917 was specimen of the more 
southern black vulture (Coragyps wruba), a bird rarcly seen in a 
wild stato in this vicinity, He appeared one morning, with theWwild 
turkey vultures abont the buildings and, strangely enough, soon lo- 
cated the cage containing birds of his own species, in the immedinte 

vicinity of which he remained for several weeks. 

‘The California condor (Gymnnogyps californians) formerly 
ranged northward along the Pacific coast to the Columbin River and 
was an abundant bird in southern California. It is now rarely seen, 
grent numbers having been poisoned by the ranchers in efforts to ex- 
terminate the carnivorous animals. A few linger in parts of southern 
California and in the San Pedro Martir Mountains of Lower Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, It is deplorable that so fine a member of our avi- 
fauna should disappear, but the sume fate is in store for other Tess 
notable species—even the exceedingly beneficial turkey vulture, after 
long years of protection, is now under the ban of mistaken legisla- 
tion and is becoming greatly reduced in numbers in many of our 
Southern States. Three splendid specimens of the California condor 
are shown in an outside cage west of lion-house hill, 

‘The South American condor (Vultur gryphua) is found up to an 
elevation of 16,000 fect in the Andes. A splendid specimen of this 
truly magnificent bird is on exhibition, 

Another striking bird of this group is the king vulture (Sarvoram- 
phus papa), nlso of South America, It is a beautifully colored spe- 
ies which has a habit of strutting or dancing with the body held 
rigidly erect, the wings partially spread, and the head thrown for- 
ward ugainst the breast. 
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GALLIXACEOUS BIRDS. 


‘This order includes all of the true “ fowls,” domestic poultry, and 
the various species of pheasants, quail, and grouse. It is a group of 
birds of special interest to the sportsman, since almost all of the so- 
called upland game birds are members of the order. Many species 
of gallinaceous birds are of great beauty and are kept purely for 
show purposes, while others are easily reared in sufficient numbers 
to stock depleted covers and provide recreation for lovers of outdoor 
sports, Game keepers have paid much attention in late years to 
breeding the more hardy and easily kept species and are now tui 
ing their attention to experimental work in the hatehing and rearing 
‘of the more difficult native varieties. An area of considerable size 
in a retired part of the National Zoological Park has been set. aside 
for experiments of this kind, and particular attention will be given 
to the North American quail and grouse, 

Peafowl (Pavo cristatus), wild turkeys (Meleagris gallopavo wil- 
veatris), and bobwhite quail (Colinue virginianus) roam at large and 
nest within the borders of the park, but until a suitable pheasantry 
can de established the exhibition of gallinaccous birds must neces- 
sarily be restricted to such species as are easily kept under ordinary 
conditions. A few showy pheasants, two species of African franco- 
Tins, and several American forms of quail or partridge are kept in the 
bird house. 

‘The curassows are fine, large gallinaceous birds found from Mexico 
to South America, There are a number of species, two of which 
are shown—the Mexican curassow (Cruz globicera) and Daubenton’s 
curasow (C. davbentoni). Unlike most of the forms of this group 
of birds, the curassows are largely arboreal in habit and nest in trees. 
‘The feathers of the back and rump are always soft and downy, unlike 
those of the other gallinaceous game birds. 


CRANES AND THEIR ALLIES, 








This group (Gruiformes) includes the cranes, rails, cariamas, and 
bustards, as well as some lesser known forms. It has a wide distribu- 
tion, and as its members are frequently classed as“ game birds” it has 
‘4 great popular interest. The cranes comprise some of the most 
showy of zoological park avian exhibits and are now much sought by 
private collectors of living birds. The remaining families within the 
onder are less often seen in zoological gardens, but are, nevertheless, 
all birds of more than ordinary interest to the ornithologist. 

‘One of the finest species, the great whooping crane (Grus ameri- 
cana) is bordering upon extinction. It bred formerly from northern 
‘Mackenzie south to Illinois and Towa and occurred commonly in mi- 
grations through the Central and Southern States. It is a splendid 
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bind; white, with black primaries and primary coyerts. ‘Naturally a 
wild and wary creature, it rapidly became scarce after its breeding 
grounds were settled by man, and it is now virtually impossible to 
obtain specimens, ‘The park is fortunate in the possession of a fine 
example, In summer this bird may be seen in the great flight cage, 
but in winter he occupies quarters in the bird house, 

‘The sand-hill crane (Gras mewicana) is another American species, 
still common in parts of Florida and in the Western States. Like the 
white crane it isa shy bird and difficult to secure, and the rapid set- 
tlement of its range has naturally greatly reduced its numbers. ‘In 
parts of tho upper Mississippi Valley, where it formerly bred but 
now oceurs only in migration, it is a bird of the prairies and corn- 
ficlds where its habits are much the same as those of the Canady 
goose. Small flocks flying low over the prairies, to and from the 
fooding grounds, are easily mistaken for goese, but when the birds 
‘are migrating, in great circles high in the air, there is no cause for 
misidentification. At reasonable range, flying cranes are readily 
distinguished from geese by the long legs, extending backward; and 
may be instantly known from the blue heron (often erroneously 
called blue crane) by the long neck, which is held extended forward, 
and never folded back as with the hero 

A number of exotic cranes, some of striking appearance, are regu- 
larly kept in the park. Of the genus @rue a number of Asiatic specios 
are shown, including the white-necked crane ((. lexeauchen) so often 
pictured in Japanese drawings; the Indian white crane (@. louo- 
geramu) ; and Lilford’s crane (G. lilfordi), which represents the 
common European crane in eastern Siberia. A fine Australian spe~ 
cies (G. rubicwnda) is often called the “native companion.” 

The Demoiselle crane (Anthropoides virgo) of southern Europe 
and Asin qnd northern Africa is a protty little species with white eur 
tufts; and the erowned crane of Afrion (Zaleariea pavonina) is a 
still more handsome form supporting an erect occipital tuft w! 
decidedly showy, 




















Tum CARIAMA, 


A group of South American birds, now known to be somewhat 
distantly related to the cranes, ineludes the cariama and the chunga, 
‘Tho cariuma (Cariama cristata) might well be called the American 
secretary bird, for he not a little reseinbles that famous bird of prey 
of Africa in general appearance, and has sdine of its habits as well, 
‘The cariama inhabits the high, open country of Brazil, Paraguay, 
and northern Argentina. Its food is mainly animal, but it also eats 
berries. Tt is protected by Inw in some districts ns a destroyer of 
shakes, and being easily tamed, is sometimes kept about poultry 
yards 
(o13"—sar 1917 —28 
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Specimens of the American coot (Fulica americana), representing 
the rail family, may be seen in the North American waterfowl lake. 
‘This bird, often called the “mud hen,” or “crow duck” bas a wide 
distribution in North America, It breeds from central Canadian 
Provinces south to Texas, Tennessee, and New Jersey; and winters 
from the Central States to northern South America. Tn many places 
the coot is classed as a game bird, and properly cooked it provides 
1 very palatable food. 

‘An interesting flightless rail from New Zealand, known as the 
weka, differs greatly from our common members of the family in 
habits, as it is a bird of the forest and serub rather than of wet 
marshes or lakes, Although the wekas have imperfectly developed 
wings, and are ineapable of flight, they are expert climbers and the 
inclosure in which they: are kept must be covered completely. They 
are of the size of a well-grown pullet and are quarrelsome and mis- 
chievous, even among others of their own kind. Three species (Ocy- 
dromus australis, 0. brachypterus, and O. earli), all from South 
Teland, are on exhibition. ‘They were received as a gift from the New 
Zealand Government. 


SHORE BIRDS, GULLS, AND PIGEONS. 


Tn most modern systems for the classifieation of birds, the snipes 
‘and plovers, gulls and terns, auks, and pigeons are grouped together 
in a single order (Charadriiformes), which takes its name from the 
typical family, the plovers (Charadriide.) A few species of “shore 
birds,” as the plovers and snipes are usually called, and some 
gulls, are regularly kept on exhibition; but the chief interest in the 
order, so far as zoological gardens sre concerned is concentrated 
‘on the suborder Columb, the pigeons and doves. 

‘Tho shore birds are difficult to keep without the specially pre- 
pared quarters which it is hoped the park ean sometime arrange; 
but from the fact that a specimen of the raff (Philomachus pugnae) 
‘was on exhibition in the bird house for over 10 years, the outlook 
‘seems encouraging for success with other species of this interesting 
family. Avocets, stilts, plovers, curlews, and many of the larger 
‘snjpes, should be as easily kept as the ruff. 

Certain members of the gull family are to be seen in the big fight 
cage. These include the large herring gull (Larus argentatus), 
species common to the northern parts of both Europe and America 
which has nested here; and the more tropical laughing gull (7, 
atricita), » smaller, more graceful species sometimes called the 
“plack-headed gull.” A single specimen of the Great bl 
gull (Z. marinus) has lived in the park since 1905. “Bi 
is known to everyone, was still in immature plumage when he ar- 
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rived from Labrador. He is everybody's pet, but on account of his 
quarrelsome disposition he can not be placed in inclosures with any 
but the larger birds During the summer season Billy lives in the 
pelican pond, and althopgh he lords it over the white pelicans, 
storks, and swans, he is unable to do them serious damage, 


PIGEONS, 


Numerous species of doves and pigeons are kept in the larger enges 
of the bird house. These include representatives of the group from 
many parts of the world, and form a yery attractive exhibit. The 
soft colors and beautiful forms of the various species, as well ns their 
pleasing notes, make them great favorites with all. Among the 
larger and more showy forms are the snow pigeon (Colunba leu 
conota) of the mountains of central Asin, which has the neck, lower 
back, and breast white; the band-tailed pigeon (CAZoranas fasoiata) 
of western North America, frequently confused with the probably ex- 
tinct passenger pigeon but which may be recognized from that bird by 
its short, even tail: and the great, plump wonga-wonga (Leucosaroia 
pioata) of Anstralia, curiously marked with white forehead and pee- 
toral bands, 

Opposed to these larger species are some groups of small doves, 
found in both the Old World and in the warmer parts of America 
which are particularly noticeable on account of their diminutive size. 
‘These include the Australian and East Indian members of the genus 
Geopelia known ws the peaceful and zebra doves, and the little ground 
doves (Chaemepelia) and Inca doves (Scardafella) of the southern 
United States and tropical America, 

‘An interesting American dove, called the blue-headed quail dove 
(Starnanas cyanocephala), is » handsome species confined to tho 
Florida Keys and Cubs, where it is said to be rapidly decreasing in 
numbers. It has a large black throat patch, extending down to the 
upper breast and bordered by whitish, a white stripe under the eye, 
and a rich blue crown. Tts habits are said to be decidedly quail-like 
‘and it is known to the Cubans by the name of “Perdiz.” 

‘The Austratian crested pigeon (Ocyphops lophotes) hus a long 
black crest which it frequently erects, at the sume time elevating the 
tail until the two almost meet, 


CvCKOOS AND PARROTS. 

‘The enckoos and plantain eaters and the great tribe of parrots, 
macaws, and cockatoos form the order Cuculiformes. The first 
group is poorly represented in the average zoological park collec- 
tion but the parrots and their kindred usually form not a small pro- 
portion of any exhibition, and certain species are almost as familiar 
to the average person as is the common canary. 
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‘The plantain. eaters are confined to’ Africa. Ono species,' the 
crested touraco (Twracua corythaix) may be seen in the bird house. 
‘In this species the outer toe is completely reversible; atone moment: 
the bird may be perched with three toes forward, the next moment 
one is startled to note but two, the outer toe having been quickly 
turned behind. ‘The plumage of the anterior half of the body is 
of a beautiful green, the bill, eye ring, and some of the wing feathers 
red, and the erect crest is tipped with white, 
PARROTS. 

Parrots, incinding maeaws, cockntoos, lores, paroquets, ete, form one of the 
snost strongly marked geoups of birds, as ensily recognized by thelr peculiar 
wernt napect ax defined by anatomical structure. * * * ‘The tongue ts 
{hick and feshy, in some genera peculiarly brushy; it has a horny nail on the 
Under side at the end, Uke a human finger, and with this and tts papille or 
fringe on the other side forms a delleate tactile organ, * * * Ability to 
[itiealate human spore 18 one of the most notorious faculties of cortain par. 
se # +. Pinally, tay be titel in this connection that the bIIt is used 
ie siimbing, Ike x hand, the upper mandible belng mich sore freely movable 
thon the aul than ts usual among birds "This mobility Is secured by the 
wMfenlation tnstead of suture of the made, premaxiilm, and nesnis with the 
rarcal palatals, and Juzals, ‘The mandibalar symphysis ts strong, short, and 
rernea the tower jaw ts like a tHuinb a8 opposed to the fngeriike upper Jaw, 
pea the jaws as a prebenslle organ may be kened to the elnw of & lobster. 
(Cones.) 

Over 500 species of parrots and their allies are recognized and 
these are distributed throughout the tropical countries of both tho 
Old World and America. Parrots are not confined to the Tropics, 
however, since Australia and New Zealand support many species, 
and in North America the Curolina parakeet formerly ranged north- 
ward to Wisconsin. Australia, New Guinea, and South America are 
especially rich in members of the parrot tribe. 

here is always a good representation of these birds in the 
National Zoological Park. With the exception of the species kept 
jn the outdoor macaw cage near the west gate, all are exhibited in 
the bird house. In the outdoor eage may be seen several hardy 
species—the bare-eyed cockatoo (Cacatves gymnopis), the beautiful 
Tecate eockatoo (0, roseicapilla), the red-and-blue macaw (Ara 
‘chloroptera), and the red-and-yellow-and-blue macaw (4, macao). 
The cockatoos are native to the Australian region and the Philippine 
Jslands, They are handsome birds, but their shrill shricks are 
unpleasant to hear. Several other species are shown in the bind 
jiouse, including the sulphur-crested (C. galerita), a white species 
with yellowish head tufts native to Australia and Tasmania; the 
White (C. alba); the great red-crested (C. moluocensis); and the 
beautiful rosy-tinted Lendbeater’s cockntoo (C. leadbeateri). 

‘The macaws are tropical American birds, mostly of large size and 
gaudy plumage. In addition to those in the outside cage, other 
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species, including the yellow-and-blue (Arm arareuna) and the 
Brazilian green macaw (A. severa) may bo seen in the bird house. 

‘The thick-billed parrot (Rhynchopsitta pachyrhyncha) is the only 
member of the parrot group, excepting the almost extinct Carolina 
parakeet, known to occur in the United States. At intervals a num- 
ber of years apart, flights of these birds arrive in the mountains of 
southern Arizona, coming out of Mexico. ‘The specimens shown were 
captured in January, 1918, in the pine-forested Chiracahua Moun- 
tains, when the ground in the higher altitudes where the birds feed 
on the pine seeds was covered with snow and the temperature stood 
at 10 above zero. The thick-bills are exceedingly noisy birds and, ax 
they visited the Chiracahuas in flocks of 150 to 200 individuals, must 
have presented a spectacular appearance in this wintry environment. 

‘A group of parrots known as the Amazons occur in tropical Amer- 
jea, ‘There are about 50 species known, the greater part of which 
are green with red markings in some part of the plumage. They 
re common eage species and inchide some of the best of “talkers.” 
Unlike the macaws, all have short tails. ‘The collection now con- 
tains the following species of this group: 

Cuban parrot (Amazona Teucocephata). 

wnto Domingo parrot (4. ventralie). 
estive parrot (1 festto 
Inln-colored parrot (A. forinosa inornata). 
Yellow-froiited parrot (A. oehrocephat). 

Yellow-winged parrot (4. barbadensis). 

‘Yellowsiaped parrot (4. awropaitiata).. 

Yellow-headed parrot (4. oratria). 

Orange-winged parrot (4. emazonica). 

Yellow-cheeked parrot (A. autunnalis). 

Whitestronted parrot (4. altifrons). 

‘An African species which is considered to be fully equal to some 
of the Amazons as a talker is the gray partot (Psittacus erithacus). 
Tt is an ashy gray in color, with blick wing feathers and red tail. 
‘A very attractive group of parrots, many species of which are popu- 
Jur as cage birds, is the group known as the parakeets. These are all 
small birds, some of them uctually diminutive. One of the com- 
‘monest forms kept as a pet is the shell parakeet, or Australian grass 
parakeet (Mélopsittacus wudulatue). ‘This species breeds in cap- 
tivity, nesting in a small box placed within its inclosure. In a wild 
state it is said to flock by thousands and spends a considerable por- 
tion of the time on the ground, feeding upon the seeds of grasses, 
‘The love bird (Agapornis pullaria) belongs to an African section of 
the parakeet tribe and is also popular as a cage pet. ‘The park is 
fortunate in the posession of a splendid specimen of the black- 
tailed parakeet (Polytelis melanura), a handsome Australian species 
now very rare. 
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‘The Australian region is inhabited by another group of beautiful 
parrots known as lories, several species of which are usually ex- 
hibited. ‘ 

One of the most remarkable of all the parrot tribe is the kea, or 
mountain parrot (Westor notabitie), confined to the South Island of 
New Zealand. ‘This bird was formerly abundant in the mountainous 
parts of this region but owing to its acquired habit of killing sheep 
ins been so reduced in numbers that specimens are now very ditlicult, 
to obtain. ‘The flock exhibited in an outdoor aviary near the bird 
house was received as a gift from the New Zealand’Government. Tt 
‘was more than 10 years after the kea was first discovered in 1856 be- 
fore it was suspected that this bird had developed the habit of killing 
sheep, and there was considerable doubt expressed for a number of 
yoars. It hus becn definitely proved since that although all the in- 
dividuals of the species have not acquired this remarkable change 
of habit, many of the birds do really kill full-grown sheop. ‘The 
ikea lights on the rump of the sheep, clinging to the wool, and drives 
his sharp beak into the unfortunate animal's back. ‘The fat, flesh, 
‘and intestines of the sheep are eaten by the birds, who frequently 
go in Inrge flocks, 


KINGFISHERS, HORNBILLS, AND OWLS. 


‘The Kingfishers, hornbills, and owls are members of an order of 
birds (Coraciiformes) which includes. other seemingly unrelated 
families—as the woodpeckers, humming birds, gont-suckers, and 
swifts, Tt is what Cones calls a “miseellancous assortment, grouped 
together more because they differ from other birds in one way or 
another, than on account of their resemblance to one another.” Re- 
cent anatomical studies have, however, shown the actual relationships 
in many eases. 

Passing through the bird house ane may be suddenly startled by a 
loud, rapidly executed, and prolonged cackling laugh. This is from 
the throat of the giant kingfisher, or Inughing jackuss (Dacelo 

igas) an Australian bird related to our common American king- 

er, but of u decidedly greater size, Near by is a representative of 
the hornbill family, the coneave-casqued hornbill (Dichoceros bi- 
cornis), native of the Malay region. Hornbills are found in the 
forests of Africa, India, and muny of the eastern islands, and are 
hunted for food by the natives of some districts. In many regions, 
however, these grotesque birds are regarded with considerable super- 
stition and are rarely molested. ‘These remarkable birds have a most 
curious nesting habit. A large cavity in a tree is selected for the 
nest and the female hornbill is confined therein by a plaster wall, 
‘oth birds apparently taking part in the process of masonry, which 
makes her « prisoner until the young are hatched. During the in 
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cubation period she is foil by the male through « small hole left in 
the wall, but is suid to come forth in a much emaciated and dung- 
bespattered condition, 

Th an inclosure near the big flight cage are some 15 specimens of 
the great horned owl (Zubo virginianus), one of the largest of the 
‘American birds of prey, as well as one of the most destructive to 
Smaller birds Other owls, including the highly beneficial species 
kmown as the sereech owl (Otus asio) and the barred owl (Striv 
varia), are kept in the bird honse. 


THE PERCHIS 


‘More than half of all the species of birds known in the world 
plong to the order Passeriformes, frequently called the “perehing 
birds,” and typified by the sparrows, There are numerous families 
‘and the vast majority of species are.small or medium sized birds; the 
largest North American species are the crow and raven. 

Tn some of the larger cages of the bird house numerons species of 
this order of birds are shown. There will be seen many of the more. 
familiar native species as well as rare and beautiful exotics. In 
near-by eages are some of the larger representatives of the order, 
including ravens, crows, magpies, and starlings from various eorners 
of the earth. Among the most attractive of the smaller birds are the 
humerous species of the finch or sparrow family of which the com- 
mon canary (Serinus canarius) is 0 familiar member. 

‘The weaver birds, native to Australia, India, and Africa, attract 
a great deal of attention; this is especially true of the species known 
fas the paradise weaver (Steganura paradisea) which grows tail 
feathers of great length in the breeding season. 


REPTILES. 


Reptiles (class Reptilia), as distinguished from mammals and 
birds, are “cold-blooded.” ‘The temperature of the animal is greatly 
influenced or even regulated by that of the surrounding air, or of the 
‘water in which it lives. There is considerable popular confusion as 
to the distinction between reptiles and amphibians, sometimes called 
batrachians (class Amphibia), including the frogs, toads, and sala- 
manders. 

From Batrachians, Reptiles differ in breathing by lungs during the whole of 
their existence, and not by gills as do the former during at least part of their 
Tife, and by the fact that the skull, which in Batrachians, as in Mammals, ar- 
{leulates with the vertebral column by two Founded knobs or coudyles, is In 
Reptiles attached as in Birds by a single condyle. Unilke Batrachlans, they 
‘undergo no metamorphosis, belng born In the condition which they will retain 
for the whole of thelr life, In the majority of Reptiles the skin Is covered 
with scales or shlelds, while In Batrachians it Is, with a few: exceptions, 
‘naked, (Boulenger,) 
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‘Three onlers of reptiles are represented in the park: collections. 
‘These are the turtles und tortoises (Testudinata), alligators and 
crocodiles (Loricata), and the lizards and snakes (Squamata). One 
of the urgent requirements of the National Zoological Park is a suit- 
able reptile house, where larger collections of these interesting 
creatures may be exhibited. At present the reptiles are kept in 
quarters in the Hion house, 


TURTLES, 


‘Those turtles living entirely on land are often arbitrarily dis- 
tinguished from the aquatic species (true turtles) and the semi 
aquatic forms (terrapins) under the name tortoise, Some of the 
tortoises are stnall in size, like our common box turtle of the Eastern 
States; whilo others, particularly some of tho island species, grow 
to an immense size and are supposed to live to a greater age than 
any other animals, These giant tortoises are now known only from 
a fow islands in the Indian and Pacific Oceans, on some of which 
they wore excessively abundant up to-comparatively recent years. 
Visiting ships have now so greatly reduced their numbers that, on 
most: of tho islands they are completely or almost exterminated. On 
certain of the Galapagos Islands, some 600 miles off the coast of 
Eenador, giant tortoises wore found in great numbers within the last, 
ccontury, and on cortain of the islands were fairly common less than 
20 yeurs ago. In addition to the thousands carried uway by. vessels 
as food for the crews, great numbers have been killed for the oil 
alone. 

A number of species of giant tortoises have been deseribed from 
the Galapagos, and it is belioved that most of the islands of the 
archipelago hive developed separate forms; and on at least one 

land two distinet species were found, separated by a natural bar- 
rier. The food of these curious creatures is chiefly grass, althongh 
at certain seasons a great quantity of eactus is eaten, Mr, Edmund 
Holler, who visited the Galapagos Islands in 1898 and 1899, col- 
lected ono specimen which had the whole palate and pharynx 
bristling with cactus spines and noted that the tortoises eagerly de- 
voured the stems and fruit of the cactus quite unmindful of the 
spines and apparently without suffering. Heller states that. the 
tortoises are quite active, and though slow are so persistent. in their 
journeys that they cover severnl miles a day. 

‘Specimens of two species of Galapagos tortoises were obtained for 
the park collection from the material collected by the Rothschild 
expedition to the islands in 1897. ‘The Albermarle Tsland tortoise 
(Cestudo vichia) is perhaps the Targest living tortoise, and speci. 
mens haye been known which were over 4 feet in leuyth and prob. 
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ably weighed nearly 400 pounds. ‘The Duncan Island tortoise: (7. 
ephippium) is somewhat smaller. 

In the pine barrens of the Southern States, a comparatively large 
tortoise, curious for its burrowing habits, is known as the gopher. 
This species (Gopherus polyphemus) grows toa length of 15 inches 
and a specimen almost of that size from peninsular Florida is on 
exhibition, Like the giant tortoises this species is herbivorous and 
is particularly fond of fruits of various kinds, Related species are 
found in the arid regions of the Southwest, and in other parts of 
the world. 

‘The common eastern tortoise or box turtle (Terrapene carolina) is 
found wild within the park. It it a smaller species than the gopher 
and the plastron or lower shell is so hinged as to permit the animal 
when alarmed to close itself completely within its armor, A western 
species (7, ornata) is also shown. 

Specimens of the common native snapping turtle are sometimes 
captured within the park. One of these reptiles cansed considerable 
damage among the waterfowl in the beaver pond before he was 
finally caught by the keepers. 


ALLIGATORS, 


Tho common alligator of the Southern States (AMigator miseis- 
sippienais) is well known to a large proportion of our people; thou- 
sands of the young have heen carried by tourists from Florida to all 
parts of the United States. ‘The species formerly was abundant in 
fresh-water streams and swamps throughont its range—north to 
North Carolina and west through the humid portions of Texas, 
Tn all of the more accessible and settled portions this reptile has 
suffered greatly from hunters, professional and amateur; and in 
most parts of its former range, it is now a rare thing to see an alli- 
gator of any size. In some of the streams and swamps of the wilder 
places within the Gulf States, however, it is still possible to find 
alligators from 6 to 8 or 9 feet in length; but the 10 to 16 foot rep- 
tiles are practically gone. 

‘The nest of the alligator has frequently been described to me by 
old residents in Florida as resembling the nests made by the wild 
“razorback” hogs of that country. It is a great mound of muck, 
grass, moss, and sticks; placed in a retired spot. and is said’ some— 
times to be carefully guarded by the female. The numerous eggs 
are hatched by heat generated by the rotting vegetation. On very 
good authority it is stated that the Florida alligator deposits its 
eggs in the sand where they are hatched by the heat of the sun. Tn 
some portions of the State this is doubtless the case, but the building 
of the nest of vegetation is the common habit in localities with which 
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Tum familiar, The roar or bellow of the larger alligators may be 
heard for a considerable distance and while hunting in the cane- 
brake region of northeastern Louisiana in early spring I have lain 
awake in my blankets far into the night listening to this strange, 
wvierd call. Along the Mississippi River below New Orleans where 
the muskrats have caused such serious losses through damage to the 
levees, the alligators, recognized as the principal natural enemy of 
these burrowers, are protected by local laws. 

‘The alligator pool in the Zoological Park o 
mens of various sizes; but the smaller individuals, some under a 
foot in length, have special quarters. The larger, alligators are enn- 
nibals and when hungry do not, hesitate to swallow the young of 
their own species. 








‘THE LIZARDS, 


Most of the American lizards are graceful and innocent creatures 
and many are beautifully colored. ‘They are us much w delight to 
students of reptiles as our warblers are to the ornithologists, “There 
‘are, However, two large species, found in the Southwest and in 
‘Mexico, which are dangerous reptiles, ‘They are known as the beaded 
or tuberculated lizards, are sluggish creatures inhabiting arid situ 
tions, and are the only known poisonous lizards. 

‘The Gila monster (J/eloderma auspectum) is known only from por- 
tions of Arizona, New Mexico, Sonora, and southern Nevada, It isa 
comparatively large species, growing to 20 inches or more in length. 
In color it is brown or blackish, marked with numerous rings and 
blotches of yellow or orange. ‘The upper parts are heavily beaded or 
tuberculated; the tail is fat and stumpy, and the reptile presents 
altogether w dangerous and terrifying appearance, On account of 
his notorious disposition and because of his pioisonous bite, the Gila 
monster is much dreaded by residents of the region in which he lives; 
and the several specimens on exhibition attract great attention, ‘The 
poison glands are situated on the outer side of the lower jaw near 
the tip. When biting the Gila monster holds on like a bulldog so that 
the poison may have time to become absorbed in the wound. No 
specific antidote is known. 

"Phe iguanas, large lizards of tropical America, are represented in 
the collection by the rock iguana of Mona Island, near Porto Rico. 
‘This species (Cyclura stejnegert) sometimes reaches a length of over 
8 fect. It is a ground-inhabiting reptile and is chiefly vegetarian in 
divt. Tguanas are much sought by the natives for food. 

‘Several species of the commoner lizards of small size, native to the 
Southeastern States, are shown, The glossy. blue-tailed skink 

(Eumeces quinguetineatis) is one of the most handsome of the east- 
em forms, Tt is common in pine woods, especially in the South, The 
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rough-sealed species, known as the swift (Seeloporus undulatus), and 
the little lizard, called the “chameleon” (Anolis carolinensis), are 
both abundant in favorable localities in many parts of our Southern 
States, The latter species has the habit of changing color and may be 
at times gray, green, or its normal shade of dull brown. 

‘Two interesting species of Australian lizards on exhibition are the 
blue-tongued lizard (Tilique soincoides) and the stump-tail (Zraohy- 
saurue rugonus), ‘The blue-tongue grows to a length of nearly 2 feet 
‘and, a8 its name implies, is provided with a large fleshy tongue of a 
brilliant blue in color. It is sluggish in habit and is particularly fond 
of bananas and other fruits and milk. ‘The stump-tailed lizard is 
another sluggish species, reaching 14 inches in length, ‘The tail is 
broad and flattened and the reptile has the habit of giving it quick 
jerks, so that at first sight it is puzzling to distinguish the head from 
the tail. It is said to kill snakes, 


SNAKES, 


While it is probably true that the great majority of people dislike 
snakes it is also true that a collection of these reptiles attracts 0 
traordinary attention and adds greatly to the interest in a zoological 
park, ‘The Targer snakes in particular are a never-coasing source 
of wonder to visitors, and the more spectacular of the lesser species, 
like the rattlesnakes, are almost as popular an exhibit. 

‘The prize specimen in the snake department of the National Zoo- 
Jogical Park is w fine example of the anaconda (Hunootes murinus) 
‘or water boa, of South America, The anaconda is the largest of 
the American snakes and sometimes attains a length of over 20 feet. 
In color it is a yellowish green, marked with blackish spots, Ana 
condas are essentially aquatic and spend much time in the water, al- 
though they are perfectly at home in trees and are expert climbers, 
‘The numerous young are born alive, ‘The largest specimen in the 
park collection has been here since August 17, 1809, and was a gift 
from the governor of the Stato of Para, Brazil. 

In a near-liy cage are three specimens of the Indian python 
(Python molurus), native to India, the Malay Peninsula, and Java, 
‘The largest snakes known are of a related species (P. retiowlutua) ; 
there are apparently reliable records of individuals over 30 feet in 
length. Pythons, like the boas, are constrictors, and kill their prey 
by crushing. ‘The pythons lay eggs, which are hatched by the mother 
who coils around them. ‘The eggs munber from 50 to 100, ‘These 
snakes are particularly fond of climbing and the specimens in the 
park collection spend much time coiled in the tops of the small trees 
within their inclosure. ‘The diamond snake (Python spitotes), found 
only near the east coast of Australia, is blackish with a yellow spot 
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in the center of each scale, It is one of the most attractive of the py> 
thons in eaptivity and the specimens in the colleetion are much more 
netive than is usual with large snakes, A closely related form known 
as the carpet snake has a much wider distribution in Australia, 

‘The common boa, or boa constrictor (Constrictor constrictor) isa 
tropical American species of Iarge size, but considerably smaller than 
the Anaconda and the larger pythons. It is said rarely to reach 
Tength of 12 feet. “Several examples are shown, the largest of which 
came from Trinidad wnd is about 10 feet in length. A sinall speci 
men of the boa was found in the Washington Market packed witha 
bunch of bananas, and was sent to the park, ‘This involuntary stow- 
away is doing nicely in his new home. Other species of boas are 
found in South América, the West Indies, and, strangely enough, in 
‘Madagascar. ‘The tree bou from Trinidad (Boa enydris), in’a neax- 
by cast, is of a smaller species, yellow in color, and with a head much 
larger in proportion to the size of the serpent, Although an ill- 
tempered snake, it is, like the bou constrictor, a nonpoisonous species. 
Tt sometimes grows to a length of 6 or 7 feet. 

‘Many species of North American snakes are usually on exhibition. 
‘Most of these are of comparatively small size but some of them are 
of great beauty and others are interesting because of their terrible 
appearance and deadly poison. Tn the latter class may be men- 
tioned the rattlesnakes and eopperheads. 

‘The rattlesnakes are confined to America where many species are 
known, the majority of which are found in the western United States. 
‘The common or banded rattler (Crotalus horridus) was formerly 
found in many parts of the Eastern States, north into Maine, but has 
now disappeared from much of its former range. It, sometimes 
grows to 5 fect or moro in length. The largest rattler is the din- 
mond-back (@. adamantous) which in its typical form in. the 
Southern States reaches an immense size, Many specimens are on 
record from Florida which measured over @ feet in length and there 
‘are apparently authentic accounts of diamond-backs of between 8 and. 
fect, The bite of one of these large rattlors is very likely to prove 
fatal. 

Closely relited to the rattlesnakes are the moccasin (Aghistrodan 
piscivorua) and the copperhead (4. mokasen). Both are poisonous 
species, The copperhead is one“of the most dangerous snakes 
im the Eastern and Southern States because he holds his own in 
thickly sottled communities; they are not: uncommon about Washing- 
ton, especially along the upper Potomac above the city. Adult 
specimens are commonly from 24 to 80 inches long. In volor, the 
copperhead is hazel brown, with a series of hourglass-shaped darker 
blotches along the back. Equally, yenomous is the moccasin, or 
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cottonmouth, but he is an aquatic species and does not range so far 
to the north as does the copperheai 

‘The common water snake (Vatrix ripedon) and the southern water 
snake (iV, tazispilotue) are often mistaken for the moccasin; they 
are ill-tempered snakes but harmless, and on close examination may 
be distinguished from the moceasin and copperhead by the absence of 
the deep “pit” between the eye and nostril, 2 characteristic fea~ 
ture of those venomous species and the rattlesnakes. ‘The specimens 
shown of a related species, known as the water coral snake (Zelicops 
angulatw), were captured in Trinidad and were sent to the park 
with other reptiles from that island by Hon, Henry D. Baker, 
American consul at Port of Spain. 

Other harmless American snakes kept in the collection are the 
black snake (Coluber constrictor) sometimes ealled the “blue racer,” 
and his near relative, the conchwhip snake (@. flagellum), both of 
which sometimes attain a length of 5 feet. Several species of tho 
pretty little gurtor snakes, n well as the king snake, the pine snake, 
chicken snake, bull snake, gopher snake, and others are commonly 
shown. 
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‘THE SEA AS “A CONSERVATOR OF WASTES AND A 
RESERVOIR OF FOOD. 


By HF. Moon, 
Deputy Commissioner, U. 8. Burcan of Fisheries. 


(0a 8 plates) 

Of the many vast and complex problems confronting a country 
at war, that of supplying the armies and civil populations with 
food is one of the most vital and intricate. ‘That it is fundamental 
needs no demonstration, and one of the first acts of a belligerent is 
to tuke steps to conserve and, if possible, increase its food supply. 
With the acts to that end, the effort to curtail waste, to regulate 
distribution, the fixing of minimum prices and other measures to 
stimulate the production of the farm, we are all now familiar. 

Measurable success has been attained in the reduction of waste in 
the household and elsewhere, although the consumer is not yet fully 
“doing his bit,” and crops of many kinds show great increases over 
the yields of previons years, though the meat crop, which supplies 
the inajor part of the high priced ingredient in our diet, protein, does 
not, and probably can not under present conditions, respond to these 
measures. It requires time to produce meat animals, particularly 
beef, and the food which they require is expensive and its produc- 
tion requires acreage which can be used in many eases for crops 
directly convertible to human use. 

Fortunately with this condition confronting us there exists a food 
supply dietetically equivalent to meat which requires no “raising” 
but may be had for the catching. This is found in the fish of the 
sea and the Great Lakes and, in smaller quantity, in the minor lakes. 
ponds, and streams. ‘The sea, in particular, is a vast reservoir of 
food produced without effort on the part of man, It contains nu- 
‘merous fish of many kinds, some of them preying on other fish smaller, 
weaker and less swift than themselves, others feeding on invertebrates 
swimming in the water or resident on the bottom, and still others 
consuming marine vegetation usually microscopic in size, but all 
dependent directly or indirectly on plant life. 

‘That “all flesh is grass” is as trne in the water as it is on the 
land. Since it was precipitated from the vapors which enveloped 
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the earth when it was much hotter than it is now, the sea has been 
accumulating a wealth of materials, the most conspicuous of which 
isthe salt which makes it briny. ‘These have been leached out of tho 
rocks and soils and, in a way, the sea may be said to be a solution of 
the land. It even contains traces of such inert substances as the 
precious metals like gold, but its really. precious store consists of the 
Sime minerals which make our productive soils, or which the farmer 
supplies to his land when he fertilizes it In fact, some of the very 
fertilizer for which the farmer pays, and which through carelessness 
or misfortune is washed from his fields into the watercourses, un- 
doubtedly finds its way in course of time to add to the sea’s store. It 
is not entirely lost to man, for with other materials of its kind it 
becomes converted into marine vegetation, just as some of it would 
haye entered into farm crops if it had been left in the fields, Tt 
produces not only the “sea weeds” of the grosser kind, with which 
every visitor to the seashore is more or less familiar, but a wealth of 
microscopic plants, individnally too small for human vision, but of 
an aggregute volume surpassing comprehension, somo of them float- 
ing freely in the water and others forming. carpets on the bottom in 
the shallows or patches on every fixed or floating body. This vege- 
tation, in general, is more lusuriant in proximity to the const. than 
in the waters far removed from land, and this is true not only of 
the bottom dwelling forms, which can not live in the lightless regions 
of the great depths, but of the floating species which dwell at or 
near the surface, The abounding plant life near the shores, and 
particularly in salt: and brackish estuaries and lagoons, is probably 
in.no small degree correlated with the never-ceasing flow of fertilizer 
materials, the wash of the soil, which the rivers bring down to the 
coasts. 

It is this vegetation, but particularly the microscopic kinds, both 
bottom dwelling and floating, which forms the great pastures of the 
deep on which the animal life of the sea is as rigidly dependent. as 
are the land animals on the produce of the soil, and of which man 
indirectly avails himself when he purtakes of sea food. 

‘There are many interesting adaptations of structure and habit 
which complete the cycle from the soil through the sea and back 
again to the land, but one instance will suffice as a type, ‘The wash 
from a carelessly tilled farm, or the wasto of a houschold, finds its 
way into w river on the Atlantic const and is carried in a state of solu. 
tion to, one of the estuaries or bays which indent the shore line, 
‘Thore it is absorbed as nourishment by one of a group of microscopic 
plants known 1s diatoms, which use the same sort of food and ela. 
rate it in the same way-as land plants, but obtain it from the dis. 
solved! materials of the water in which they are bathed, instend of 
seeking it through the medium of roots thrust into the soil and leaves 
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expanding to the air, These little plants grow and swell with added 
‘substance, and each eventually cleaves in two and the progeny them- 
selves divide in tnrh until vast numbers are produced. 

‘The coastal waters in hich this occurs are the feeding grounds of 
the menhaden, whose food consists solely of minute aquatic orgun- 
isms which it strains from the water at and near the surface, ‘The 
throat of the menhaden is lined with a series of fine filaments at- 
tached to the gill arches Tike the barbs of a feather to the side of the 
quill, and these overlap one another so as to make a beautifully fino 
screen through which the water taken into the mouth must pass 
before it can gain exit through the gill openings. Thus equipped, the 
fish swims open-mouthed, screening out of the water and swallowing 
the minute organisms, many of which are the little plants previously 
mentioned, and the others, almost equally small animals which feed 
on those plants. 

‘Although the menhaden is a relative of the shad and the herring; 
and lias excellent food qualities of its own, it is not generally eaten, 
possibly because it has long been known as a source of oil and ferti- 
lizer. Tt is extremely abundant, moving in large schools which are 
preyed on by many of the most prized of our food fishes, and when 
‘we eat one of them we bring back to the land something with which 
the land parted at the beginning of the cycle. If wo eat the men- 
haden itself this return is accompanied with the utmost directness 
‘and economy. 

‘The sea, therefore, is a great conservator, receiving and storing, 
and making available for man’s uso in another form, much matter 
which at first sight seems irretrievably lost. It is for man to deter- 
mine whether he will use this store, particularly at a time when defi- 
ciencies are appeating in the supply of what he is accustomed to use, 

It is the general verdict of those versed in the science of dietetics 
and home economies that the consumption of fish in American homes 
is far below what it should be. ‘The composition of fish is essentially 
the same as that of meats and poultry. Pound for pound, dressed 
fish of all kinds are approximately as rich in protein as beef, mutton, 
and chicken, ‘The quantity of fats varies in the different kinds and 
‘with the season, but in general it is less than is contained in meats, 
‘The protein, however, is the important constituent, as there is no sub- 
stitute for it in the diet, while fats can be supplied from other and 
cheaper sources, and to some extent be replaced by starches and 
su, 





ars, 
Tn the dict of the average family in the United States, meats and 
poultry furnish many times as much of the protein as is supplied 
by fish, notwithstanding that the latter affords it at a lower cost if 
reasonable judgment be displayed in marketing. 
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‘There are various reasons for this, one of them being that there 
has been engrafted on the national habit the irrational custom of 
eating fish but one day each week. Another is that fish has not been 
as carefully handled as it should be, with the result that at times it 
hhas not reached the consumer in the best condition, and the latter hus 
thought that he does not like fish, when in reality his distaste has been 
for stalo fish. ‘There are other reasons which it is not necessary to 
diseuss, a8 many of them are being overcome by the “eat more fish” 
‘campaign which is being 0 vigorously waged asa war measure. ‘The 
people are beginning to eat more fish, and the problem now is to give 
them the fish to eat. 

In consideration of what has been said about the abundance of the 
supply of fish food in the sea, the obvious way of meeting the de- 
mand would be to catch more fish, but unfortunately this ean not be 
easily done, under present conditions, by the simple expedient of in- 
ereased effort. Fishing inyolyes the use of Inbor and material and, 
Particularly when conducted on the high seas, requires experience 
and skill, while the diversion of many of the young and active fisher- 
men to military duties, especially in the Navy, has left a gap which 
it would be difficult to fill at any time, but especially so now when 
the demands for lubor in other ficlds are insistent and the pay is 
Iuerative. In addition, a number of the best fishing vessels have 
been called to naval service, and the war demands for linen thread, 
which is extensively used in making gill nets, are making it difficult 
to maintain even the existing intensity of some of our most important 
fisheries, 

‘The case, however, despite difficulties, is far from hopeless, and 
the consumption of fish can be easily doubled with present facilities, 
Unnecessary restrictions on some of the sea fisheries may be relaxed, 
but ns fishery legislation is intended for the conservation of the ulti- 
mato supply care must be exercised in letting down the bars lest the 
future be jeopardized for the sake of the present, ‘There aro also 
enormous wastes in the spoilage of fish in transportation to the mar- 
kkots and awaiting sale, and these may be overcome by better caro 
‘and icing of the fish, the avoidance of long hauls when markets may 
bo found nearer to the points of production, more expeditions 
hanclling by the transportation companies, and’ more prompt. con. 
sumption, such as can bo induced by making every day a fish day, 
instead of holding the supply to meet the exclusive demand of F 
day. Fishermen work every day, and that part of theit eatch which 
is a week in reaching the table is often not as fresh ns it should be. 
and in many cases is spoiled beyond usableness, . 

There is another great waste which can, be readily corrected 
through the cooperation of dealers and consumers, and itis the par- 
ticular purpose of this article to call attention to it, although the 
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point has been somewhat slowly arrived at in order that the reader 
might approneh the subject with an understanding of antecedent and 
collateral conditions, and be in # better position to appreciate its 
importance, and. his responsibilities and opportunities. This is the 
waste of large quantities of good, in many eases excellent, food fishes 
caught unintentionally and thrown away in whole or in part for lack 
of a market, 

Fishermen sot their nets, or fish their gear of whatever kind used, 
for one or soveral kinds of fish having a market value and reputa- 
tion, but incidentally they eateh quantities of other species collec- 
tively known as trash,” which are either thrown away to become a 
nuisance near the fishing grounds, or are used for inforior purposes, 
such as the manufacture of oil and fertilizer. ‘There are other sen 
foods readily obtainable in great quantities that are not taken at all 
merely through ignorance of their availability or qualities, and are 
wasted in the sense that they are not utilized. 

The aggregate of this wasted and neglected food supply is enor- 
mous, and it is probable that, if it were all used, the supply of sea 
foods—including. in that term fresh-water products—could be doubled 
with little additional effort on the part of the fishermen, ‘The Bureau 
of Fisheries has given considerable attention to this subject and has 
introduced some of these neglected foods into consumption. ‘The ex- 
ploitation of others is being taken up as rapidly as possible. 

One of the most abundant shelllishes of the North Atlantic and 
Pacific cousts is the sea mussel (Mytilus edufis) and, ns it feeds on 
minute particles of vegetable matter, it, even more than the men 
huden, is a highly eicient agent in the recovery of land wastes ear- 
ried into the sea. Althongh the gills are quite different from those 
of the menhaden, they also serve not only the purposes of respiration 
bbut as filters, the pores of which are s0 fine that they can be seen 
only on powerful magnification. ‘The gills are clothed with innumer- 
sable little fleshy processes or cilin which, lashing rhythmically, by 
their united action draw into the open mouth of the shell currents of 
water which pass through the minute orifices and gain exit by ane 
other channel. ‘Tho little water-carried plants and particles of vewe- 
table detritus whick compose the mussel’s food, although individually 
too small to fall within the range of unaided vision, ure too large to 
pass through the pores, and become trapped in the mucous coating of 
the gills and pass in w steady stream into the mouth, and thence into 
long alimentary eanal in which they arp digested. 

From experiments conducted with oysters, which have somewhat 
similar gills, it is probable that, to get its daily meal, » mussel 8 or 4 
inches in length filters from 25 to 60 gallons of water ench 24 hours, 
between 2,000 and 4,000 times its own bulk 
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‘Tho sea mussel begins its active life as a very minute organism, 
covered with little cilia, somewhat like those which clothe the gills 
of the adult, and through the activity of these it has a feeble mobility 
of its own, althongh dependent for its larger locomotion on the cur- 
rents of the water in which it is suspended. Like other Iamellibranch 
or bivalve Mollusca, it is exceedingly prolific, producing young in 
myriads to be disserninated broadeast by tidal currents and, after a 
brief, vagrant existence, to settle down and become attached. 

The oyster becomes fixed by its shell, but the mussel anchors itself 
to the bottom or to bodies in the water by means of a tuft of black 
fibers, the byssus, or so-called beard. The flexibility of this anchor- 
‘age nnd the fact that the shells lie with their long axes vertical, per- 
mits a given area of bottom to support a density of population almost 
incredible, In places, extensive beds have been found, with an 
average crop of 4,000 to 6,000 bushels per acre, and when it is under- 
stood that these were produced within a space of two yenrs and that 
‘on account of the thinness of the shells the proportion of meats to 
total bulle is greater than in oysters, in some measure the potential 
food value of theso beds may be realized. 

‘This delectable shellfish is abundantly used and much prized in 
Europe, particularly in England and France, where the natural 
supply is supplemented by a rather elaborate system of mussel cul- 
ture, but it is very little known, except to a few gourmets, in most 
parts of the United States, A few yoars ago the Bureau of Fishories 
introduced it in the markets of Boston and other cities in New Eng- 
lund, where it has become an established commodity, but some diffi- 
culty was encountered in providing a steady supply on acount of the 
reluctance of the fishermen and oystermen to undertake something 
new. ‘The general awakening to the necessity of providing new 
sources of animal food, induced by the emergency conditions of 
country in a state of war, has excited interest on the part of poten- 
tial mussel producers, and new supplies are being developed. 

‘Tho mussel ns a food is palatable, digestable, nutritious, and eco- 
nomical, It ean be prepared in a great variety of ways, adaptable 
to almost any taste. It can be cooked in practically any way in 
which the oyster may be used, and the French have devised many 
particularly pulutable recipes, as can be testified by almost any per- 
son who has lived in France. When our troops come home, many 
‘of them will bring back agreeable memories of this mollusk. 

One of the causes operating against the use of some of the best 
of our food fishes is the prejudice against the unusual in form or 
color. “Fish” to most persons suggests a certain definite type of 
shape and general appearance, and anything which departs mate- 
rially from this preconception is regarded with suspicion, ‘The goose- 
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fish is one of the most ungainly and extraordinary appearing of our 
fishes. Its body is broad and squat, the head is enormous, and the 
breadth of its mouth, measured on its are, is almost equal to half 
the length of the entire body. The jaws are each urmed with a double 
row of formidable teeth, and the entire margin of the body, inclad- 
ing the lower jaw, is fringed with ragged fleshy barbels, A peculiar 
feature is a long staff with a fleshy flag at its tip, which represents 
the first spino of the dorsal fin, which has migrated from its normal 
position on the back to the top of the head, where, it is asserted, it 
serves as a lure to attract swnaller creatures within reach of the mouth. 
‘The size of the stomach is commensurate with the maw, and the vo- 
racity of the fish is in keeping with both, its meals during the day 
sometimes weighing half as much as itself. 

Its food consists of almost every kind of animal which the mouth 
‘can take in, fishes, starfishes, mollusks, lobsters, crabs, and even water- 
fowl. It is recorded that seven wild ducks have been found in a 
single fish, Its habit of catching geese is said to have given it the 
common name here used, while the great size of the organ which 
enables it to take steh large prey has given it another of its numerous 
names, “all-mouth.” 

‘The eggs of this extraordinary appearing fish are as remarkable 
as the adult, and are found inclosed in great numbers in tloating, 
jellylile rafts sometimes 25 to #0 foot long and 4 or 5 feet wide, 
greatly exceeding the parent in bulk, ‘The paradox of the compara- 
tive dimensions of the parent and the egg masses is explained by the 
fact that the mucus in which the eggs are embodied when they leave 
the fish swells enormously by imbibition of sea water. 

‘The description of the goosefish may not sound alluring, but never- 
theless it is an excellent fish, and in some European markets brings 
higher price than the universally esteemed mackerel. ‘The flesh of 
the body is firm and rather gelatinous in consistency, white, fine 
grained und practically boneless, and analysis shows it to contain 
somewhat more protein than some of the common food fishes and 
about as much as sirloin steak if allowance be made for the greater 
quantity of Waste in the latter as purchased in the market. This 
good food is practically all wasted in the United States, whereas 
about 6,000,000 pounds are consumed annually by Great Britain, It 
has been estimated that at least 10,000,000 pounds are caught inci- 
dentally in American fisheries and thrown away. 

‘The sharks and rays collectively constitute another group of fishes 
which popular prejudice hus relegated to the waste pile, although 
there is nothing repulsive in their appearance. ‘They are all free of 
the mucus or slime which makes some fish unattractive in the mass, 
but is usually washed away before they reach the ultimate consumer, 
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and the sharks at least have lithe and graceful forms, with lines as 
finely molded as those of a clipper ship. The prejudice in this ease 
is based on the reputation which these fish have as * man-eaters.” 
As matter of fact there are no man-eating sharks in the sense that 
they generally or even frequently feed on human beings, ‘There are 
rare cases of men being injured or killed, and probably partially 
devoured by one or several of the larger species of shark, but these 
are mero infrequent aecidents like the killing of children by hogs, 
and from the standpoint of the character of their diet there is more 
reason for eating shark meat than thero is for eating pork. 

‘The food of sharks is in general like that of other carnivorous 
fishes, ‘There are some that foed on crabs, shrimps; and other bot- 
tom-dwelling animals, such as are eaten by the cod and some of its 
relatives, and some which confine themselves to n fish diet, like the 
blue-fish and others, They are all habitually “clean” feeders, but, 
when hungry some of them will attack anything of suitable size, 

‘They are eaten in many parts of the world, frankly as sharks, and. 
considerable quantities of the moderate sized species enter the New 
York market where most of them are sold fresh as “sturgeon,” 
“ocean or deep-water swordfish,” or otherwise under the guise of 
species more generally known to the public. 

‘Some sharks are solitary in their habits, or nearly so, but others, 
particularly the smaller species, occur in great schools which range 
over the sea and appear sporadically in the coastal waters at certain 
seasons, when their rapacity is such as to cause great harm to the 
fisheries through the destruction wrought on the common food fishes 
and the injury inflicted on the fishermen’s nets and lines. One of the 
‘most common of these piratical little sharks is the spiny dogfish, 
which has been on the market smoked and canned for about 1 year, 
As there are several other sea and fresh-water fishes, and even a large 
salamander bearing the name dogfish,” and as it is used opprobri- 
ously by the fishermen, exasperated at their losses, the Bureau of 
Fisheries changed its oficial name to grayfish, and it is known as 
such in the market. 

‘The food qualities of the sharks vary somewhat. with the species, 
some having « strong and others a bland flavor, Their nutritive 
value as shown by analysis, and their digestibility as tested by feed- 
jing experiments, is about the same as that of other fishes and meats, 
‘They differ from other fishes, from meats, and particularly from 
poultry, by being entirely freo of uric acid, and by possessing a much 
higher content of urea and ammonia, ‘These latter substances are 
harmless to health and objectionable on esthetic grounds only if the 
fish is not canned or enred promptly after removal from the water, 

‘The skates and rays are apparently an ancient offshoot of the shark 
ancestral stem. ‘They have become flattened in adaptation to a bot. 
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tom-dwelling habit, the pectoral fins are developed into great lateral 
wings fused with the body and head, and the tail region is some- 
times reduced to a mere whiplike appendage, ‘The eyes lie on the 
upper, colored, sides, while the mouth and gills are on the ventral face 
of the body, which is practically or wholly unpigmented. This 
group of fishes contains some remarkable types, among them the 
gigantic devilfish, which reaches a breadth of about 25 feet across, 
the wings and a weight of 10,000 pounds. Extraordinary myths 
have grown up around this fish; for instance, its alleged habit of 
picking up anchors and towing ships to sea; but its strength is ample 
without exaggeration, large specimens when harpooned towing heayy 
Inunches st considerable speed for hours before becoming exhausted. 

Other extraordinary species are the torpedo, with electric organs 
capable of administering « strong shock, and the sting rays, among 
the most cominon of the coastal species, the tails of which are armed 
with a serrated spine several inches long, which can be driven 
home deeply into the flesh of an enemy. Most of the skates and 
rays, probably all of them, are edible, and some are highly regarded 
in most parts of the world, although almost neglected as food in the 
United States. The great wings or fins are the parts used, being 
left yoked together by the pelvie girdle after the head, body, and 
tail-are cut away. The two connected wings are known as a “sad- 
dle.” ‘The flesh of the skate is white, flaky, and of excellent flavor, 

“Fish stories” are notoriously untrustworthy, and the man who 
values his reputation is properly conservative when he relates one 
which is at all beyond the bounds of ordinary experience. ‘The mas- 
ter of a vessel entering at New York in March, 1882, had this in mind 
when he reported that he had sailed for 15 miles through a sea cov- 
ered with dead fish of a strange species, From an investigation im- 
mediately ordered by Professor Baird, United States Commissioner 
of Fisheries, it was learned that this vessel had actually passed 
throngh more than 60 miles of this marine necropolis, and from tho 
reports of other shipmasters reaching port at about the same time, it 
‘Was estimated that upward of 1)400,000,000 dead fish were distributed 
over an area 170 miles long and 25 miles wide, lying off the coast of 
Long Tsland and New Jersey, 

‘The investigation disclosed further that these fish were all of a 
species discovered and described but three years before under the 
name Lopholatilus ehamaeleonticeps, which for general use had been 
abbreviated to tilefish.” As the tilefish was nt once recognized as an 
excellent food fish, abounding within a short distance of New York 
and other large markets, Professor Baird immediately instituted in- 
vestigations of bath scientific and economic interest, which were con- 
tinued under his successor, Commissioner McDonald. 
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‘The Fisheries steamers Aldatross and Fish Hawk, and the 
schooner Grampa, made a number of trips each year to the former 
tilefish grounds without taking a single specimen, and in the Report 
of the National Museum for 1889, the species was listed, provision- 
ally, as extinct. Professor Verrill made extensive collections along 
the edge of the Gulf Stream, the habitat of the tilefish, in 1880, 1881 
and 1882, and in the latter year had occasion to report that “One of 
the most peculiar facts connected with our dredging this season 
(1889) was the scarcity or wbsence of many of the species, especially 
crustacea, that were taken in the two’ previons years, in essentially 
the same localities and depths, in vast numbers, several thousand at a 
time,” Ho was of the opinion that the disaster to the tilefish was 
accompanied by wholesale destruction of bottom life, and that the 
two were due to the same cause, the encroachment of cold waters from 
inshore on the bottoms formerly bathed by the Gulf Stream. 

Tn 1889, Prof. William Libbey, in behalf of the United States 
Fish Commission, undertook an investigation of the physical char- 
acter of the sea off the south const of New England. Ho found 
that the Gulf Stream was * off soundings,” that is, its warm waters 
iid not touch the bottom, but in 1890 and 1891 he found that it was 
progressively nearer the edge of the continental phitform and was 
able to predict that in 1892 the old tilefish grounds again would be 
bathed in warm Gulf Stream water, and present n favorable environ- 
ment for the fish. In July of 1892 the Grampus proceeded to the 
Tocality, sot its trawls and caught the fish, ‘The explanation of the 
extruondinary occurrence of March, 1882, appears to be this: 

‘The tilefish, like the cod, is a bottom dwellers but, untike the cod, 
itis of a family accustomed to the warmer waters of the Tropics. It 
finds a congenial temperature where the edge of the Gulf Stream 
touches the sen bottom, on a slope as steep a8 a mountain side, and 
there is, therefore, but a narrow strip on which the water is neither 
too shallow nor too deep. ‘The Gulf Stream is a grent, warm, oceanic 
river flowing between banks of cold water, not fixed Tike the solid 
banks of land streams but pushed one way or the other as the path 
of the stream approaches or recedes from the coast. ‘There is evi- 
dence that about the time of the decimation of the tilefish the Gulf 
Stream was receding, and as it moved offshore its warmth no longer 
reached the bottom and the fish and other animals dwelling there were 
left in the chilly waters which took its place. Tt is reasonable to sup- 

that being habituated to a warm and equable submarine climate 
they were killed by the cold wave which enveloped them. 

When the warm water again touched the bottom the fish migrated 
from areas in which the mortatity had not teen so complete, Pure 
ther investigations showed that the fish’ were gradually: increasing 
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in numbers and about 1902 they were reestablished in the old haunts 
tas abundantly as before the disaster. 

‘The tilefish is a large, brilliantly colored, handsome species, of ex- 
cellent food qualities, and n firmness of flesh which makes it adapted 
to shipment over long distances. It was unknown in the markets 
until October, 1915, when the Bureau of Fisheries undertook a cam- 
paign to introduce it and met with such success that over 10,000,000 
pounds were sold within a year, and it has been marketed from 
Seattle, Washington, to Liverpool, England. 

In the case of the tilefish the problem of utilization involved also 
that of production, and of inducing the fishermen to go out and 
cateh it, but with many other fishes the supply is an incident to the 
fisheries as already prosecuted. ‘The fish are caught, but few are 
eaten, ‘This is the caso with the whiting of the New England coast, 
which is often taken in such vast numbers as to be a burden on the 
fisherman and a nuisance to the neighborhood on account of the quan- 
tities of dead ones from the nets, which are thrown up by the sea on 
the beaches. This is an excellent fish when fresh, but unfortunately 
its keeping qualities are poor, and, excepting in proximity to the 
fisheries, it i# available to the consumer only when frozen or salted. 
‘The emergency demand for fish which has arisen as a result of the 
war has increased the consumption of whiting, but the supply avail- 
able during the summer and fall js still far from being utilized, 

Another species which the fishermen have regarded as a nuisance 
is the sablefish of the Pacific const. It is found in many places asso- 
ciated with the halibut, and its habit of taking the hooks intended 
for that valuable species, and its own unsalability, made it anathema 
to tho fishermen, and their cursing was in explicit terms, Millions 
of pounds have been thrown back into the sea annually, while the 
demand for fish in some parts of the country could not be satisfied, 
Tt was not eaton, except locally, because its qualities were unknown 
to the public, but a campaign of publicity has corrected that condi- 
tion and it is now on sale not only in the Pacific Const States, but 
as far east as New York, and the fishermen are finding it a material 
source of profit. The name “ sablefish ” was sponsored by the Bureau 
of Fishories at the beginning of this campaign, the fish having been 
known previously as black cod, although it is not a cod and is not 
related to the cod family by lineage, structure’ or edible qualities, 
When it was discovered and described in 1811, the only name which 
it bore was the barbarous one, “ beshow,” used by the Indians and 
the early settlers and fishermen in recognition of its color and with 
an extraordinary indifference to other characters gave it the name 
whieh it has borne until recently. So long as the fish was practically 
unknown and unutilized, this popular misnomer was of little real 
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moment, although, like all error, regrettable, but when it was about 
to enter more intimately into commerce and into the knowledge 
of the people, it became actually misleading, as the meat of the cod 
is dry, while that of the sublefish is rich, fat, and of different flavor, 
and requires other methods of cooking. 

‘The sablefish as eaught, avorages about 15 pounds in weight ale 
though it grows much larger. Ib lives on the banks near the 100 
fathom line from southern California to Alaska, being more abun- 
dant north of San Francisco, Its food consists of small. fishes, 
crustaceans and other bottom-dwelling animals, but little informa- 
tion concerning its habits has hecome a matter of record. 

‘Thore is another fish on the Pacific coast which has suffered, or 
perhaps it-were better to say benefited, by the same sort of neglect 
which has been visited on the sablefish, although its habits are such 
that it has not been regarded by the fishermen as a nuisance, Its 
possibilities have been merely disregarded. This is the eulachon, re- 
Inted to the smelts which are highly estecmed in various parts of the 
world, and sometimes erroneously ealled “Columbia River smelt.” 
Ditring the winter months these little fishes appear in the mouths of 
coustal streams in great abundance, deposit their spawn and all, or 
nearly ally die. Each generation, after having provided for its suc- 
cessor, is completely, or almost completely, exterminated. 

There are a few other species which exhibit this interesting and 
remurkable phenomenon, andl some others show a tendency toward it. 
Tn certain of the lakes of Maine the true smelts die in large numbers 
after spawning, although there is nothing approaching a complete 
mortality of an entire generation. Studies of the Atlantic salmon 
have shown that a considerable proportion of the individuals of each 
generation die after their first spawning, but the most conspicuous 
exnmples of this catastrophic life history’ are found among’ the 
several species of the Pacific salmons of the genus Oncorhynchus. 
‘These Iarge and’ handsome fishes have very definito life cycles of 
from two to four or five years according to the species, and they 
perish to the last fish after the first act of spawning. Many of these 
salmon struggle from the sea up the streams aguinst all obstacles 
for hundreds—in some eases more than a thousand—of miles, until 
they reach their spawning grounds, and it was at one time supposed 
that the exhaustion caused by these stupendous exertions and the 
‘wounds suffered en route were responsible for the mortality, but it is 
now known that the same phenomenon occurs in streams but a few 
niles Yong. ‘The fact sms to be tht the fish meet with a sudden 
onset of senility. The step from full maturity and adult vi 
oll nge is bridged by a few weeks, while the stages of youth, sole, 
‘cence and maturity are measured by years, thie 
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‘The life history of the eulachon has not been investigated, but the 
evidence appears to indicate that it is not very different from that of 
the Pacific salmons. ‘These slender little fishes, which reach a maxi- 
mum Iength of not much over « foot, are found from Oregon to 
Alaska, passing most of their life in the sea, but, as already stated, at 
its end running into streams to spawn. ‘They are probably the 
fattest of fishes und when dried at their best a cotton wiek passed 
through the body will yield, when lighted, an illumination compar- 
able to that of a poor candle, This may not appear to commend 
thei as food, but it happens that their oil has a peculiarly agreeable 
flavor and Doctor Jordan has described the eulachon as being “the 
finest food fish in the world, tender, fragrant, digestible,” and others 
familiar with it accord it equally high praise. It is extraordinary 
that a fish of such fine qualities and great abundance should have re- 
mained practically unutilized, but habit and prejudice in diet are 
difficult to overcome. Now that animal foods of the well known 
ave insufficient. for the world’s needs, the eulachon should come 
into its own, and the Burean of Fisheries has undertaken to tell the 
public about it and how it may be used. 

There are many other fishes in the sea, caught by the fishermen and 
thrown away for lack of a market, which should be utilized. Prac- 
tically all marine fishes are “good to eat” and all have about the 
same general nutritive qualities, Some are better than others owing 
to superior flavor, better keeping qualities or fewer bones, but many 
of the neglected kinds are ns good or better than those which are 
eaten, Besides those previously mentioned, there are sea robin, 
black groupers, black drums, the so-called rock cod of the Pacific 
coast, and many others which are caught in large numbers and mostly 
thrown away or used for less important purposes than as food. 

There is much talk of “speeding up” our fisheries by increasing 
their activities, That is a laudable purpose when the world needs 
food, but difficult of accomplishment when labor, vessels, and mate- 
rials are hard to get, and when all are needed in the world’s other 
constructive and destructive activities. By all means let us do it if 
possible, but if the kinds of fish now caught and thrown away were 
all utilized for food, the fisheries would be “sped” without seriously 
competing with other essential things. 

‘As a striking ease in point it is appropriate to mention the re. 
cently developed demand for whale mest. The shore whale fisheries 
of the Pacific coast have been prosecuted for a number of years for 
the yield of oil and some minor products. ‘The flesh of the whales 
caught, when not used for fertilizer, was thrown away, but during 
1917 it was placed on the market for food purposes and its excellence 
created a demand which the supply was not able to satisfy. ‘The 
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Bureau of Fisheries has done the same thing with other sea foods, 
‘and it can be done again with most of those which ure now neglected, 
ut it will require the enlightened cooperation of the fishermen and 
the fish trade and a willingness on the part of the public to forsake 
prejudice and learn to ask for and to eat other fishes than those which 
were known to our parents, With such cooperation the marketable 
yield of the fisheries can be vastly increased with but little increase 
in fishing activities, 
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OJIBWAY HABITATIONS AND OTHER STRUCTURES. 


By Davin 1. Busnes, Jr. 


(Wied 6 plato) 


A century or more ago Indian wigwams were numerous in the 
country west of the Alleghenies, and only a fow generations hac 
clapsed since villages of the Algonquian tribes were scattered 
throughout the vast region from the Atlantic to the Mississippi anc 
beyond. But with the coming of the Jamestown colonists in 1607, 
and the arrival « few years later of the Pilgrims on the northern 
const, began the gradual withdrawal of the native tribes. Some be- 
came absorbed by the stronger, more numerous bodies, others moved 
westward, later to fall before their native enemies, or to succumb to 
the eneroachment of European, and later of American, settlements, 
‘Thus gradually, though surely, the native structures disappeared 
before the advancing civilization, and although « generation ago 
many were still to bo seen in northern Wisconsin and Minnesota few « 
now remain, and probably within another generation all will havo 
vanished. 

‘The habitations of the northern and central Algonquian tribes, 
from the coast westward to and including the greater part of the 
Ojibway, appear to have been quite similar, ‘The dome-shaped 
wigwam predominated. The principal differences between those 
erected in widely separated areas seem to haye been in the kind of 
rk or mats with which they were covered. The general appearance 
of tho small settlements was probably the same in all parts of the 
country; therefore the Inst remaining villages and camps of the 
Ojibway may be accepted as typical of all that once existed in the 
upper Mississippi Valley, in the vicinity of the Great Lakes and the 
valley of the Ohio, and eastward to the coast. 

Nearly four centuries have elapsed since this form of habitation 
was first mentioned. Verrazano in the yeur 1524 passed northward 
along the Atlantic coast, stopping at many widely separated villages, 
one of which was evidently near the eastern end of Long Island. 
‘This was undoubtedly an Algonquian settlement, and may have been 
a village of the Shinnecock near Montauk Point. ‘There “we saw 
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their dwellings, which are of a circular form, of about ten or twelve 
paces in circumference, made of logs split in halves * * * and 
covered with roofs of straw, nicely put on, which protect them from 
wind and rain, * * * ‘They change their habitations from place 
to place as circumstances of situation and season may require; this is 
casily done, as they have only to take with them their mats, and they 
have other honses prepared ut once. ‘The father and the whole family 
dwell together in one house in great numbers; in some we saw twenty- 
five or thirty persons.”* Another version of the report describes the 
habitations as having been “made with half circles of timber,” 
which would clearly indieats the cireular, dome-shaped wigwam, 
formed by bending and securing small saplings or branches, nd 
covering the frame with mats made of rushes, or sheots of bark, or 
possibly with both, as is done by the Ojibway. And Inter it will be 
shown how perfectly this early description will apply to the present- 
day Ojibway wigwam as erected in the southern part of their 
country. 

The habitations of the native tribes of tidewater Virginia, tribes 
which constituted the Powhutan confederacy of early colonial days, 
as well as the extreme southern members of the Algonquian family 
whose villages on the mainland and islands of northeastern North 
Carolina were discovered by the first expedition sent out by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in 1584, were rather different from many found 
farther north. ‘The sketches of the towns of Pomeiooe and Secota, 
made by White, who was a member of the second expedition, are 
preserved in the British Museum. These show the habitations to 
have beon flat in front and rear, with an arbor-shuped roof merging 
into the side walls, ‘They are also shown to have been somewhat 
Tonger in proportion to their width than were the dome-roofed 
structures, However, it is not probable that in any locality one form 
of habitation was used to the exclusion of all others. 

During the years 1809 and 1900 the writer made several trips to 
northern and central Minnesota, first going northward from Ely, 
across the international boundary, to visit the large lakes on Hunt 
crs Island, lator in the year making a short trip to Cass Lake, and the 
following spring examining the entire shore line of Mille Lac, 
camping at the Ojibway village of Sagawa’ mick on the south shore 
of that magnificent body of water. Many photographs were made, 
including some of the ‘various forms of habitation, and of other 
structures, then erected by the Ojibway, and as these are among the 
Just to stand it is desirable to record their form and appearance, 

On October 5, 1899, we were encamped near the south shore of 
Passwood Lake, but whether north or south of the international 
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boundary we did not know, when the sound of a drum was distinetly 
heard coming from an Ojibway camp far down the opposite shore, 
some 5 miles away, Later in the day the writer, accompanied by one 
Indian and using a light birch-bark canoe, crossed the lake and after 
passing among many small islands reached the scene of the dance 
which was being held on rising ground immediately in the rear of 
a group of five wigwams, Of these, two were of the long, oval form, 
the ginon’ dawan, the others were conical and smaller, the na’ savead? 
gan of the Ojibway. On the rocky shore were 12 bireh-bark canoes, 
2 of which were decorated, 1 haying seven vermilion spots on each 
side extending from end to end, the other having 0 blue cross 
painted on cither side of each end, four in all, Less than 100 yards 
eastward from the wigwams was a small cometery, the graves covered 
with heavy hewn logs, and near many were upright poles, 4 to 6 
feot in height, to the top of which were attached narrow strips of 
cloth, some red, others white, 

‘Tho site chosen for the ceremony was immediately behind the 
group of wigwams, away from the lake shore. ‘The space had first 
boon cleared of brush anil grass, then « circle of pine and cedar 
boughs had been arranged. The diameter of the circle was about 40 
fect, the height of the boughs 2 or feet. 'The only opening faced 
the south and just outside the circle, toward the east, stood a tama- 
rack pole some 12 or 15 feet in height and surmounted by « roughly 
carved wooden figure of a kingfisher, the totem of the principal 
man of the settlement, In the center of the cirole was a large drum, 
surrounded by several men and boys who beat it in unison. Within 
tho circle a single row of mats had been spread on the ground touch. 
ing the circle of boughs. ‘These served as seats, the men being on 
the western and the women and children on the eastern side. A 
large pine log pluced on the ground against the boughs, northeast of 
the drum, formed a seat occupied by Abgishkemunsit—the King- 
fisher—and several of the older men, 

Standing at the entrance was a young man who acted os master of 
ceremonies and who held a picce of buckskin, about 2 feet in width 
and 3 in longth, covered on one side with eagle feathers and with 
Tong narrow strips of skin attached to two corners, All being: in 
readiness the men and boys began beating the drum and the man ear- 
rying the buckskin apron, or chippeesung, entered the circle, passed 
from left to right und stopped before the first woman to the left of 
Ahgishkemunsit, She jumped up and assisted in fastening the apron 
about her waist, allowing it to hang down behind. Two men 
facing her arose and immediately the three began dancing but 
never touching one another. ‘They passed four times around the 
drum, then stopped before their respective seats. ‘The woman next 
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tho one who had danced assisted in removing the ehippecsung and 
carried it to its keeper at the entrance, then returned to her seat. 
She was the next to dance, and so they continued, always moving 
from left to right, with their right hands nearer the drum. The 
dance being over for the time, two large kettles were opened and 
their steaming contents distributed to all within the'cirele. The 
kettles were taken from one of the large wigwams and placed on a 
mat in front of the log seat, ‘The majority had sheets of birch 
bark; a few had old tin plates, upon which they were served, First 
to receive his portion was the Kingfisher; after him the men, boys, 
women, and young children in the order named. One of the kettles 
contained moose meat and wild rico boiled together; the other hold 
a stew of dried blucberries, Thus we left them, in the gathering 
dusk, and returned to our camp across the Inke.* 

‘Two days later we again stopped at the camp but a great chango 
had taken place since our previous visit, The annual gathering 
which was at that time being celebrated had terminated and many of 
tho participants had departed for their homes on other lakes. Only 
two wigwams and the bare frame of another remained. ‘The sottle- 
‘mont as it appeared that morning when being approached in x canoo 
in shown in plate 1, figure 1. On the extreme left in the picture is a 
‘moose hide on an upright frame; just below it is an upturned canoe on 
the rocky margin of the lake. ‘The bare frame of a conical wigwam is 
visible and just beyond it w complete structure of the same form, ‘To 
tho right of the large wigwam are several upright posts with others 
resting above them ins horizontal position. Between these poles 
wero to be suspended a number of white fish which had just beon 
taken in nets, Cords formed of twisted basswood bark were passed 
through the tails of the fish; the ends of the cords were then attached 
to the parallel horizontal poles; the fish thus bung heads downward 
and during the long cold season would remain frozen until required 
for food. Another canoo is drawn up on the shore near the poles, 
and the path leading from it is visible, 

‘The two wigwams belonged to types found far northward to the 
subarctic region but which never occurred south of central Minne- 
sota. Both were formed of long, continuous strips of birch bark, 
or of soveral shorter pieces sewed together to make one of the de- 
sired length, known to the Ojibway as wizwassupakwei, placed over 
‘a frame of straight saplings with others Inid on the outside to hold 
the bark strips in place. ‘The inner surface of the bark served as 
the outside of the structure and this is likewise true when it is used 
jn the construction of eanoes. 
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‘A nearer view of the conical wigwam, the na’ sniad" gan, is given 
{in plato 1, figure 2, This was occupied by one family and was similar 
to another described a few years before: ; 

‘The strips of birch bark are laid loosely on, and there are great chinks 
everywhere through which one can put his hand, and there Is the open top. 
‘The fartly sit round the fre In a circle, on rush mats made by the women 
from rushes which grow in the lakex * * * On 
the custom is to raise the blanket which hangs over the doorway and go in. 
Without aking permission or knock as with ux * + # 
fon the newcomer with favor they say. when be ralses the blanket door and 
jJooks In, “Nind ablmin, uind ubimin (we are at home, we ure at bome),” 
which Is a welcome, though nothing Is thought on elther side If silence is pre- 
served. * * * Around the fire in the center, and at a distance of perhaps 
2 feet from St, are placed sticks as large as one’s arm, tn n myuare form, 
guarding the fire; and it sa matter of etiquecto not fo pot one's feet nearer 
the fire than that boundary. One oF more pots or kettles sre bung over the 
fire on the croteh of « supling, In the sides of the wigwam are stowed all cloth- 
Ing, food, cooking utensils, asd other property of the family. * * © When 
‘ye has heen traveling all day through ee virgin forest, n'a temperature far 
Uelow zero, and hw not seen & hoo nor a hiiman bela and knows not where 
‘of how he ts {0 pass the nist, If t# the most comforting sight in the whote 
‘World to nee the glowing column of light from the top of the wigwam of some 
wandering family out hunting, and to look In and see that happy group bathed 
In the Ught and warmth of the lfegiving fine. * * * au no one, Oltbway 
oF white, I6 ever refused admission; on the contrary, they are made heartily 
‘welcome, ns long ax there is an inch ef spwce* 

Other views of the large wigwam, the ginon’ dawan, shown in figure 
1, plate 1, are given in plate 2, figures 1 and 2. Tt was about 18 fect in 
length and between 8 and 9 feet in width. ‘There were two entrances, 
one nt each end, each covered with a blanket as in plate 2, figure 2 
‘This was occupied by the family of Ahgishkemunsit, the Kingfisher, 
at that time about 60 years of age and a man of influcnee among the 
northern Ojibway. As will be seen in the photograph, the large wig- 
wai had a ridgepole extending between the two groups of poles 
which were arranged at the ends of the structare. Other poles resting. 
‘against the ridgepole formed the sloping supports upon which the 
long strips of bark were placed. Tnside four small fires burned on 
the ground along the median line. Rush mats were spread near the 
walls to serve as seats during the day and sleeping places at night. 
Various bunches of herbs, small bags, baskets, and other articles 
hung from the poles, A large birch-bark mokak stood in one corner 
and on the opposite side was the drum which had occupied the 
center of the dance cirele two days before Women were engaged 
in making moceasins, children were playing about, and the men, in- 
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cluding Abgishkemunsit, were sitting near the fires smoking their 
black stone pipes. 

Tooking at this small camp as we approached it in. canoes, it 
was easy to visualize the village nt Sandy Lake as it stood some 
years before, 

‘A collection of wigwams, some conlea! and some oval In shape Uke expstes’ 
tents, were grouped confusedly upon the sandy beach, between which were 
suspended elther fishing nets, or Unes from whlch hung rows of fish being 
cured, * * * A few canoes were fishing off the village; a number more 
lay upturned upon the edge of the lake, where a knot of persons were col- 
lected, evidently watching with some Interest so unusual an arrival as Iarge 
‘cance from the eastern shore with eight paddles,* 

‘The habitations just mentioned differed greatly from those found 
in other parts of the Ojibway country. They were necessarily re- 
stricted to the region of large birch trees, where wide strips of bark 
could be easily obtained. Southward the dome-shaped wigwam, tho 
wwagino’ yan, was used, this being the type of habitation which for- 
merly stood throughout the Algonquian territory eastward to the 
‘Atlantic. An example of the latter form is given in figure 6, this 
having been one of the group of 10 or 12 similar structures which 
constituted the village of Na’ ha’ shing, on the south shore of Mille 
Tac during the month of May, 1900, These wigwams extended in a 
single line—>plate 3, figure 1—parallel with the lake shore and distant 
‘about 200 feet from the water. Some two years before the virgin pine 
‘on the south shore of the lake had been cut away and in 1900 few 
large trees remained, although the majority of the maples had been 
spared. Until the destruction of the timber the native villages had 
stood protected in the midst of the great forests. 

‘The wigwam shown in plate 8, figure 2, was roughly rectangular in 
form, ubout 14 feet square and 6 feet high in the center. ‘The frame- 
work was formed of saplings, seldom more than 2 inches in diameter, 
one end set firmly in the ground and the other bent over and attached 
to similar pieces coming from the opposite side, Other small 
branches and suplings had been securely attached to these in a 
horizontal position about 2 feet apart, making a rigid structure. 
‘Thus a dome-shaped framework was erected over which were spread 
rush mats and strips of bark. Instances are known where the entire 
frame was covered with elm or cedar bark. ‘The covering was held 
in place by cords which passed over the top and were attached to 
stones which hung suspended on either side, or some were tied to 
poles which hung horizontally near the ground, as shown in plate 8, 
figure 2. The fire was made inside on the ground near the center of 
the floor space, although in good weather the cooking was done out- 
side the wigwam. The interior was dark and depressing, the wal 
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smoked from many fires and the floors often damp. In the better 
structures of this type a second row of mats was placed on the inside 
of the frame, and when held firmly in place added greatly to the 
warmth and comfort of the interior. Similar mats were open on 
the ground and the simple utensils hung from the frame. Little 
else was to be seen within, 

‘The Mide’ lodge, often « hundred feet or more in length, was in 
reality an elongated example of the wayino’ yan. The frame was 
similarly constructed but often the covering was of a more tem- 
porary nature, boughs being occasionally used. ‘The frame, however, 
would be allowed to stand from year to year, to be covered when 
necessary. 

No season of the year was anticipated with more genuine pleasure 
by the Ojibway than early spring, when the maple sap began to run. 
Then they would leave their winter encampments and move to their 
sugar camps where, during the following weeks, vast quantities of 
sugar would be made, much of it being preserved for future use. 
‘The sap was evaporated, seldom boiled, in large kettles suspended over 
fires within houses especially prepared and retained for this pur- 
pose. Such a building is shown in plate 4, figure 1. Tt stood on the 
south shore of Mille Lac, on Mozomana Point, and had been used just 
before the photograph was made in May, 1900. This was known to 
the Ojibway as i ckigami’ sige’ wigum’ ig, or “house where the 
water is evaporated from the sap.” ‘The framework was heavy, tho 
covering was of elm bark. Ono large opening was arranged in the 
top as an ontlet for the smoke. In the rear and to the left of this 
may be seen the frame of a dome-shaped wigwam, the covering hay- 
ing beon removed. This had probably been occupied during the 
period of sugar making. 

In plate 4, figure 2, « similar elm bark covered lodge is shown. ‘This 
stood in the village of Sagawa’ mick, the principal settlement on the 
shore of Mille Lac, and was used as a habitation, being known to the 
Ojibway as a gaka’ yaogan’.. Immediately in front of the entrance 
was an oval-topped arbor, covered with elm bark. The moccasin game 
was being played by the group in the foreground, Several similar 
buildings stood in the village, but no other arbor was seen. In some 
respects this structure resembles and suggests the houses of the Iro- 
quois, and this is likewise true of the Mide” lodge which recalls their 
Jong-honse. Both forms appear to have been unknown to the south- 
ern Algonquian tribes. 

A view of the eastern part of the village of Sagawa’ mick is given 
in plate 5. Frames of several wigwams are visible; others with their 
mat and bark coverings are in the distance. ‘This was the site of one 
of the large villages of the Mdewakanton Sioux who formerly 
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lnimied and oceupied this region, and who were driven southward by 
the Ojibway during the first half of the eighteenth century. A large 
group of burial mounds marks the site of this uncient settlement 
these are recognized by the Ojibway to have been the work of the 
Sioux and to have been erected over the remains of their dead, and it 
is of interest to know that the summits of the mounds were utilized 
as places of burial by newcomers. In the view of Sagawa’ mick 
many Indians are shown standing on the summit of a mound; on the 
same mound are visible logs covering recent graves, ‘The photo- 
graph was made from the top of another mound. ‘The region is one 
of much interest, for less than 5 mniles away stood the village where 
Father Hennepin, in 1680, was held captive by the Sioux. ‘The site 
‘was discovered and identified in 1900. : 

‘The small sweat house, plate 6 figure 4, stood on the margin of the 
Jake at Sugawa’ mick, ‘The frame of saplings was covered with sev- 
eral old blankets, ‘The ground within was strewn with balsam boughs 
and in the center was a small heap of sand. Stones about 6 inches in 
diameter were heated in the fire just outside. ‘The person to receive 
the treatment would enter the inclosure, several heated stones being 
placed on the hexp of sand and a quantity of water provided. ‘The 
blankets were then closely wrapped about the frame so as to retain 
the heat and vapor, ‘The one within would then sprinkle water over 
‘the hot stones and steam would soon fill the small space. After a 
given time the person would rnsh from the house and plunge into the 
cold waters of the lake, Similar baths have beon in use since the 
carliest times and the custom was followed by all the eastern tribes. 
‘A description of a swent: house used by the Iroquois in the northern 
part of New York during the year 1652 would easily apply to the one 
employed at Mille Lac two and one-half centuries later. 

In this place our wild people sweated after the maner following: first 
hetted stones tll they weare Tedd as fire, then they made n tantherne w" 
‘small sticks, then stoaring the place w" deale trees, saving a pluce In the 
middle whereinto they put the stoanes, and covered the place w" several 
‘overs, then siriped themaelves naked, went into It. ‘They made a noise as 
if 7" dorll wenre there; after they belng there for an hour they came out of 
the watter, and then throwing one another Into the watter, T thought vervly 
‘hey weare Insensed, 1 ts thelr usual Custome? 

‘The most interesting of the Mille Lac structures remains to be 
mentioned, the council house, which in May, 1900, was still standing 
in the dense woods, on high ground near the southwestern corner 
of the lake, about 1 mile north of the outlet and 200 yards from 
the shore. ‘Two years Inter it had disappeared and no trace of it 
eould be found. As shown in plate 6, figure 2, it was oriented with its 
sides facing the cardinal points, about 20 feet square, with walls 
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6 feet in height and the peak of the roof twice that distance above 
the ground, ‘The heavy frame was covered with lange sheets of elm 
bark which had evidently been renewed from time to time during 
preceding years. No traces of seats remained, and grass was again 
growing on the ground which had served as the floor. This was the 
scene of the treaty of October 5, 1889, between the Ojibway of 
Mille Lac and the United States Government, which proved so dis- 
astrous to the former. 

Such were the native structures of the Ojibway, and although 
variations would undoubtedly have been found in different parts’ 
of their country, the general forms remained the same. 
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[NATIONAL WORK AT THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 


Shortly after the beginning of the war, as part of an attempt to 
clarify our views as to the position that museum workers might 
adopt, we published an article on “Museums and National Service” 
(Museums Journal, Oct., 1914, pp. 121-127). This dealt’ mainly 
with the work of the natural history departments of the British 
Museum in the years immediately preceding the war. The recent 
publication of the British Museum “Return” for 1916 suggested 
that it was time to publish a similar article, showing how all this 
national work has continued in spite of many difficulties and, more 
particularly, how it has beon utilised for the prosecution of the war. 
This article was indeed being prepared when recent events gave 
direful proof of the need for more widespread information con- 
corning the activities of the Natural History Museum. A brief 
election was therefore published in the Times (Jan. Sth, 1918). 
‘The Executive Committee of the Museums Association feels, how- 
ever, that it will be well to have a statement of this kind issued in 
the more permanent form afforded by the Museums Journal, so 
that it may be brought to the notice of all museum committees, and 
may assist them to appreciate one aspect of museum work perhaps 
more fully than has boon possible for them hitherto, For it must 
not be thought that this is a matter with which other museums have 
no concern, Quite apart from the fact that much useful work of 
tho sume character is being conducted in many # museum, it must be 
remembered that “we are all members of ono body,” and that, as an 
attack tipon one is an attack upon all, so also the benefit of one mu- 
soum is in the end the benefit af the rest. Happily, we are not com- 
petitors but cooperators and colleagues. 

‘The writing of the desired article is not altogether casy. The 
blucbooks are not lavish of such information, and what is given is 
in too condensed a form for general consumption, Without the 
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elucidation kindly furnished by members of the staff it would have 
been impossible to produce an intelligible account, It is x great pity 
that this should be so, Doubtless the authorities recognise that 
hluebooks are not read, even by the official circles for whom they 
are intended, und they have therefore not objected to a reduction of 
size by one-half, enforeed for economic reasons, This only makes it 
the more advisable that there should be some way of reaching the 
public—some “ Museum Magazine,” under official auspices, but: with- 
out the cumbrousness and reserve characteristic of all officialdom, 

Another difficulty on the present occasion is that many of the 
mor¢ important and interesting facts cannot yet be revealed, And 
still a third difficulty arises from the cireumstances that the officers 
of the museum themselves may be ignorant of the services rendered 
by the collections. Many an enquirer after some rare mineral, some 
piece of geological information, or the name of some plant or animal 
dloes not divulge the object of his enquiries; his errand may be con- 
nected with munitions, with the medical service, or with field opera 
tions, For him the museum isasa dictionary ; an indispensable aid, but 
‘not a confidant. The credit for his research goes to the branch of 
the service for which he is working, and the museum is not mentioned. 
A notable instance has just occurred. Those who have read Mr. 
Balfour's correspondence with the Netherlands Government on the 
subject of materials used by the Germans in their cement field works 
may haye observed a reference to determinations by certain geological 
establishments. The Natural History Museum was not mentioned; 
yet it is in the mineral department of that museum, and there alone, 
that the rock specimens are preserved which rendered possible any 
‘accurate determination of the source whence the enemy derived his ma- 
terials, ‘There alone, too, it is that our metallungists can examine the 
compound used by Austria in the manufacture of her high-grade 
steel, There alone are to be found examples of numerous minerals 
that are proving daily of the utmost value to investigators of urgent 
war problems. ‘Though help of this kind has been rendered since 
the beginning of the war, no hint of it is found in the Return, nor, 
for fear of the censor, can a fuller statement be given here. But it is 
only right to give these few illustrations, because, to read the blue- 
books, you would suppose that the staff of the mineral department 
had been quietly arranging zeolites, measuring gemstones, and study- 
ing meteorites, undisturbed by the world conflagration. 

A similar inference might be drawn from the annual reports of 
the keeper of geology, for the ordinary reader does not immediately 
seize the connection between, say, the Piltdown man and national 
defense; he gapes at the monstra horrenda informia of the palaento- 
Jogical galleries without attaching to them the smallest practical im- 
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portance. Mining engineers, indeed, and other practicians of ap- 
plied science know that the precise specific determination of a fossil 
may often decide an expenditure of thousands of pounds. Not long 
‘go the seekers after potash in a hitherto unworked region, desirous 
of correlating the rocks beneath them with those of a neighboring 
district, submitted fossiliferous cores from their borings. Tt was a 
fish scale and some fragmentary heart urchins that enabled the ex- 
perts on such fossils to send an answer. In like manner the depart- 
ment bas been able to aid the military authorities in Cyprus over the 
water supply. ‘Those who, on behalf of the Government, are now in- 
vestigating the constitution of coal find at this museum alone the 
large collections of fossil plants that are constantly required for ref- 
erence. An obscure fact of palaeontology may confirm or rebut. a 
theory raised on chemical evidence; a musetim preparation will show 
that the characters of the older coals can not be due, as was sug- 
gested, to any larger amount of woody substance in the plants from 
hich they were formed ; the bituminous nature of a certain seam can 
no longer be nseribed to a preponderance of moss when sections in the 
department prove coniferous wood to be the main constituent. ‘The 
detailed study of fossil shells sent from ‘Trinidad has enabled a 
piilacontologist of the museum to throw light on the succession of 
strata in that island, and thus to facilitate the prospecting for oil- 
bearing deposits. ‘These and other instances serve to show that in 
pulacontology as in other seiences no branch can be disregarded as too 
remote from actuality to have any bearing on the world of men. 

‘The bearing of botany, on the other hand, is obvious, so obvious 
that the keeper of the department mmakes but the barest reference to 
the information constantly supplied to official inquirers on matters 
ronnected with the war. Wo are permitted to mention a few ex- 
‘amples. At Malta the material of the army tents was being destroyed 
by a fungus, with n loss to the Government of enormous sums. Tho 
fungus was identified in the herbarium, and a careful study of its 
growth on canvas treated in various ways led to the discovery of a 
complete remedy. Remedies have also been suggested for another 
fungus which destroys the envelopes of airships, The selection of 
timbers appropriate to yarious special purposes, such as the different 
parts of aeroplanes, is a subject on which the department, thanks 
to its collection of samples from all parts of the world, has been 
able to render invaluable aid. Here, too, the inspectors who. have 
to pass the wood study in prepared specimens the appearance of the 
‘diseases to which each kind is liable. A different form of stndy was 
presented by some fodder sent from a veterinary camp, where it 
had to all appearance disagreed with the horses. Examination of 
the sumple revealed an extraordinary composition but no actually 
poisonous ingredient. Other inquiries have related to the use and 
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source of supply of sphagnum moss for surgical dressings, seaweeds 
and fungi as food, seaweeds as sources of iodin and of potash for 
manures, lichens for use as dyes, ‘The damage caused by molds and 
fungi to foodstuils has produced a large crop of inquiries from all 
quarters, including local food committees. Allotment holders also 
have recognized the help that they can obtain from this department 
in the detection and prevention of plant diseuses. ‘To give details 
would be wearisome. It is enough to quote the words of a weighty 
letter which Messrs, Sutton & Sons, of the Royal Seed Establishment, 
Reading, addressed to The Times (Jan. 7): 

‘Tho uaretitting toll and labors Of tho staff In the pursult of sefenee, tn order 
tnt tte secrets, when won, may bo willed for inerensing the fertility of the 
toll und for safeguarding the erops upon whtel we depend from the ravages of 
Insect peste and fungold diseases, aro of Inestinuble Yalue to the country and 
Empire. 

‘Wo pass to the work of the zoological department. ‘Tho scarcity 
of the world’s food supply is causing attention to be paid to the 
suggestion that we should avail ourselves of whale meat, For some 
‘years past the keeper of the department has been collecting informa 
tion as to the numbers of whales and the geographical distribution 
of the various kinds. Any regulations, national or international, for 
the capture and killing of these animals must be based on the know!- 
edge thus accumulated, Reports have already been furnished to the 
Colonial Office on this subject, as well as on the hunting of elephant 
seals in south Georgia. It is of significance that: in the last-mentioned 
region the whale fishery, which is as yet unregulated, has resulted in 
‘a great decrease in the numbers of humpback whales, whereas under 
the ordinance of 1909, regulating th sealing industry, the number of 
elephant seals shows no decrease, although over 8,000 have been 
killed each year. 

‘Tho protection of birds and wild mammals is another subject for 
international agreement and one of great economic importance for 
our scattered dominions. In dealing with it the Colonial Office fre- 
quently refers to the museum for information and udvice. Reports 
haye been made on the introduction of reindeer and other animals 
into south Georgia. ‘The food value of the eggs of wild birds is also 
‘under active investigation, 

“Ail work,” truly says the bluebook, “connected with the conserva- 
tion and arrangement of the collection of fishes may be regarded as 
‘of potential economic importance.” Officers of the board of agricul- 
ture and fisheries, with other students of fishery questions, find in the 
‘national collections material for their researches. A commercial fish- 
ing company, which proposed to exploit a new region, took the sen- 
sible step of first making » collection of the fishes and crustaceans 
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found there and submitting it to the Natural History Museum for an 
necurate report. Government departments have also been furnished 
with reports on the poisonous fishes of the West: Indies, on the 
various kinds of fish preserved as “ sardines,” and on the lobsters of 
the cape. Brands of tinned “lobster” have been examined for the 
London Chamber of Commerce, sometimes with curious results, for 
one stich brand was found to consist of the leg muscles of a large 
Japaneso crab. Crustaceans have also been known to damage tele- 
graph cables and to transinit disease, while the well-known barnacles 
fare the worst foulers of ship bottoms, In all these eases the informa~ 
tion and advice asked for have been given. 

‘Tho presence of our armies in Egypt has caused w large number 
of enquiries to be sent to the zoological department, and most of 
these relate to Mollusea, ‘The flat-worm, generally called Bilharsia, 
which infests the waters of Egypt and produces the irritating dis- 
cave known as bilharaiosis, passes part of its life in the bodies of 
various fresh-water snails and bivalve shellfish. Soveral of these 
have been examined and reported on for the military medical com- 
mission in Bgypt and the Wellcome bureau, Khartoum. The subject: 
ig illustrated by a special exhibit in the central hall. In Egypt also 
a snail has proved an agricultural pest, in Jamaica a slug devastates 
rubber plantations, in other distant lands molluses transmit disease 
or effect material damage. But it is to the Natural History Museum 
that all the sufferers come for help and advies. 

‘Mites, ticks, harvesters, and the like are always with us, but their 
angorous character has been accentuated by the war. Among those 
‘on which advice and information have been given to the military 
authorities are the Ttch mite, mites that damaged stored oats in 
Flanders and stored corn in Colombia, mites that caused parasitic 
mange in horses, and one suspected of transmitting wnthrax in camels 
at Adon, Poultry, sheep, ostriches, human beings, vegetation, and 
furniture are ull liable to attacks by mites, and frequent are the 
appoals to the Natural History Museum from all parts of the world. 
‘The samo may be said of the various unpleasant animals known as 
parasitic worms. 

Of ull the departments, the entomological is probably of greatest 
economic importance. Inseets are carriers of disease to human beings, 
animals, and plants; they, destroy our crops, our food stores, and our 
clothing; even solid structures are stealthily attacked by them and 
full without warning into decay. Against this host of enemies the 
entomologists of the country are mobilized and their headquarters 
are at the Natural History Museum. Here works the Imperial bureau 
of entomology, which studies insect pests from all parts of the 
Empire, and hands over the material received to be preserved in the 
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museum for future reference. The army biscuit enquiry has pre= 
viously been mentioned in these pages; even those in high places 
have learnt from it that there is a value in the study of Micro- 
Lepidopetra. Tndeed we are informed that the mere Inbour of turning 
over infected biscuits in time of peace cost the country £10,000 a 
year, which has been’saved by the recommendations of this com- 
mittee. The Royal Society committee on grain pests deals with the 
organisms that attack grain when in store and in course of shipment 
to this country; the loss thus caused is great, and, as in the case of 
Disenits, is largely due to the larve of Micro-Lepidoptera, 

‘We can mention but a tithe of the matters on which this depart- 
ment has given useful adviee: Insects attacking the envelope of ai 
ships, locust plagues, protection of telephone and telegraph apparatus 
in the Tropies and elsewhere, warbles on eattle, deer, and army horses, 
numerous cases of damage to food stores on H. M. ships and in 
private ownership, remedies for the cockroach in-many hospitals, for 
body vermin on soldiers serving or in hospital, and for the rice 
weevil in connection with beriberi, serious ravages of the cotton. worm 
‘on a plantation in Montserrat, the plague of mosquitoes in the 
trenches and in this country. The investigation of the last mentioned. 
js still in progress, and specimens, accompanied by notes as to their 
occurrence and habits, will gladly be received by the assistant in 
charge. 

‘To continue the list would be easy but wearisome. Let us bring it 
to a close with two facts, First, during the past year the museum 
was consulted by no less than fourteen Government departments. 
Secondly, a single day quite recently brought the following letters: 
‘An urgent request from G. H. Q. in France for lantern slides dealing 
with camouflage, or what naturalists call protective mimicry and 
coloration; a confidential enquiry from the war committee of the 
Royal Society, involving considerable reseach; a letter from the War 
Office requesting f for the study of Macedonian mosquitoes 
by an officer of the R. A. M, C.; ,plea from the direction of the 
'Y¥. M. ©. A. for two hours’ extra opening for the benefit of oversea 
soldiers in London. 

‘This Inst enquiry may remind our readers of the great educational 
work performed by the exhibition galleries. Further allusion to that 
lies ontside our present intention, which is to convey some idea 
of one branch of the work whieh, though unseen and unspoken of, 
is ever in progress. Important though it be, it is by no means the 
main work of the museum, What its relation to that main work is, 
we hope to show on a future occasion, 
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{We offer no violence and spread no nets for the Judgments of men, 
pat tead them on 0 things themscives, and thelr relations; that they 
wy slew their own stores, what they ave to reason about, and whit 
they wy ad oF procure for the common good.—Bacon. 

ight o nine years ago the sugar canes in a part of Muuritins were 
found to be suffering from the attacks of a beetle larva which ate 
their roots, The Government entomologist was called in aid and 
provisionally determined the beotle as a species of Sohizonycha, a 
Tamellicorn genus characteristic of Africa and said to be represented 
by two species in the Madagascan region, ‘The only remedies that 
suggested themselves were to dig up the root stumps and destroy 
the larvae and to eatch the beetles on the shrubs to which they flew 
for their food at night. In this way the pest was to some extent 
kept tnder, but the method of attack was lengthy and involved the 
employment of much Iabour. Although more than twenty-seven 
million insects were thus accounted for in less than half a year, the 
natural rate of multiplication is so great that the area affected rap- 
idly increased, and there was serious risk of ruin to the whole sugar 
industry of Mauritius. 

‘Meanwhile the entomologist of the island had taken the prudent 
step of sending specimens to the British Museum for more accurate 
determination. Beneath the scratiny of the specialist in Coleoptera 
the beetle proved to belong not to the Old World Schizonycha but 
to the American genus Phytalue. Of the actual species, however, 
no description or record could be found. Search through the vast 
Collections of the entomological department eventually brought to 
Tight three specimens Inbeled “Trinidad.” ‘This was evidence that 
the species occurred in the West Indies, though unnoticed by the 
entomologists of those islands, The latter fuct indicated that it 
could not be eausing so much damage to the sugar canes in its native 
home, Therefore the next step was to track it down so as to dis- 
cover its natural conditions of life and, above all, what served to 
Keep it in check, A skilled entomologist who was visiting the West 
Indies was entrusted with specimens from Mauritius and eventually 
‘found both beetle and Inrva at the roots of cane stumps in Barbados, 
How, then, is it that the sugar crop of Barbados has not suffered 
from the attack of this larva to a noticeable extent? This depends 
fon two natural enemies. One of theso is the so-called “blackbird” 
(Quisealus), which follows the workmen when rooting up the cane 
stumps and eats the Jarvae. Tt cannot, however, reach the larvao 
tmderground. The other enemy, though less conspicuous, is more 
fuccessful. Attached to one of the Tarvae brought back from Bar- 
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bados to the British Museum in spirit there was found » tiny grub. 
Tts appearanee and the manner of its attachment. suggested that it 
belonged to one of the Scoliidae, those Solitary Wasps which par- 
alyso Lamellicorn larvae so that they may form food for their own 
young—an operation well known to us all from the account by 
Fabro, Further research proved the grub to be the larva of a species 
of Ziphia, » Scoliid common in Barbados, though its economic im- 
portance had not been realised. An allied species of Scoliid exists 
in Mauritius but has not attacked the invader, which being thus 
quit of its original enemies has multiplied to the enormous extent 
previously described. 

Tho Phytalus larva had no doubt been introduced into Mauri 
with some cane cuttings imported from the West Indies » few years 
before. Tt now became an important matter to introduce the Bar- 
budos Tiphia. ‘This was less easy, for the voyage is a long one; 
the insects died on the way, and more than one attempt had to be 
made before success was finally achieved. The wasp is now estab- 
lished in Mauritins and has begun to spread, so that the future of 
the sugar plantations is assured.t 

T have recounted this romance of modern science at some Tength, 
not because of its genuine interest nor because of the large property 
at stake, but because it shows with unquestionable clearness the pre- 
cise part that should be played by a museum in all enquiries such as 
those mentioned in the article on National Work at the Natural 
History Museum (Museums Journal, XVIL, pp. 120-125, February, 
1918) and indeed can only be played by a museum with its great 
collections and its staff of specialists, For, note these points: Until 
the insect was accurately determined no successful remedy could be 
suggested. The insect could not he determined by the very capable 
entomologist of Mauritins in the absence of the necessary collections 
for comparison, Indeed, since the species had never been described, 
it was possible to run it to earth only by means of the great collec. 
tion that has been accumulating for over a contury at the British 
Museum, Although the museum specimens were not actually named, 
still they wore properly artanged in their correct genus and family, 
50 that tho specialist capable of determining the gonus of the Mau. 
ritinn specimens was able to make his comparison without ransack- 
ing the whole insect collection, Finally the museum specimens re- 
tained their original locality label. ‘The suggestion that the Iarva 
might have been imported from America was made as soon as tho 
genns was correctly identified, but the Mauritian authorities re. 
garded it ns quite improbable, Tt was the actual rnnning down of 
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the species that proved the point and Ted to the subsequent investi- 
gation and remedy. 

Tt would be possible to go throngh numbers of inquiries with a 
practical bearing and to show how in each ease tho solution of the 
problem depends sooner or Inter on the correct identification of the 
species involved, For this identification recourse mast be had to a 
specialist, cither employed by a muscum or having: acces to its col- 
Weetions, As T write there is a lively correspondence in ‘The ‘Times 
about the fisheries of Newfoundland. In the midst of much specu- 
Iation and suggestion one solid contribution is made by the nsistant 
in charge of the fishes at the British Museum, namely, an exact list 
of the flat fishes found in Newfoundland waters. By this the sub- 
sequent discussion must be controlled. Or, to take « problem of 
medicine, we all realize by now that the health of individuals, of 
armies, of nations depends on a correct appreciation of mosquitoes; 
we know how the application of this knowledge permitted the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal and thereby greatly strengthened the 
position of the United States and the Allies in the present. war. 
But do wo all realize the patient collecting, sorting, and discrimi- 
nation of the numerous genera and. species of mosquito that, paved 
the way for the successful attack on’ the diseases transmitted by 
them? Do we realize that our army medical officers in the different 
theatres of war have to learn the species of mosquito against which 
they are sent to fight and that they come to our great museums to 
acquire this knowledge? 

Similar proofs of the practical importance of the most refined 
systematic study might be adduced from every branch of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, from their fossil as well ns their recent rep- 
resentatives, The same holds good for the collection and systematic 
ordering of rocks and minerals. 

‘Some may think that too much emphasis is here being laid on the 
practical o economie value of the work—on what is called xpplied 
teience, ‘They are quite right. Tt isan attitude that has been forced 
‘upon museum oficials by the incapacity of so many of our public 
servants to understand the value of any science that has not an imme- 
diate practical application, It is true that these people less dimly 
apprehend the relation of physies and chemistry to industry and engi- 
neering, for they have the results thrust before them every moment 
of the day in the telephone, the electric light, the safety match, the 
jnotor ear, and all those facilities which so marvelously distinguish 
four modern civilization from that of only a century ago. But they 
do not have brought to their notice the equally real though less 
obvious connection between that same civilization and the natural 
history sciences. Consequently, when protests were raised against 
handing over the building of the Natural History Museum to another 
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Government department, there were many quite rational apd well- 
meaning people who said, * Well, what’s all the fuss nbout? ” Every- 
thing must give way to getting on with the war.” So it was neces- 
sary for us museum folk to explain to these genuine, if ignorant, 
patriots that we, too, were getting on with the war quite as much as 
the departments for whom we were to be ousted. 

‘Now that the immediate danger is over, without relaxing our efforts 
in the national cause, we can return to an attitude that is more digni- 
fied because it is in harmony with the whole truth and not merely 
with that small part of it which is best adapted to catch the public 
eye. We can insist once more that all knowledge has its value, that 
“the knowledge and the power of man coincide,” and that you must 
have science before you can apply it, ‘This leads us to the next step 
in our analysis, namely, to consider the relation of museums to pure 
scientific research, 

‘There are many distinguished biologists who appear to be unaware 
of the research that is carried on in such un establishment as the 
Natural History Museum, and who seem to think that the work of 
museum naturalists can have little to do with their own studies in 
morphology, genetics, experimental embryology, and all those lines 
along which udvance has of late been so rapid and brilliant. ‘This is 
fa great mistake, and one from which they might have been saved 
had they considered more closely the history of the biological sciences, 
and had they realized the interdependence of all branches of science. 
Zoology and botany made but slow progress until there arose the 
great classifier, Linnaeus, Linnaeus was no “ mere systematist;" but 
the need of his time was the orderly arangement of the multitudinons 
collections that were flooding in from all parts of the world and the 
coordination of the scattered facts that had accumulated concerning 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. Until this had been 
done, until species had been discriminated and named, there could be 
no science of comparative anatomy, no discussion as to the origin of 
species, no stratigraphical geology, no philosophy of geographical 
distribution, no firmly based theory of evolution, and no seionce of 
breeding. By classifying and arranging the royal and other collec- 
tions at Stockholm, the university collections at Upsila and clse- 
where, Linnaeus and his followers were the first to raise museums 
above the curiosity-shop stage and to make them an engine of scien- 
tific advance: Here it particularly interests us to remember that it 
was Solander, the favorite pupil of Linnaeus, who introduced his 
methods into all the natural history work of the British Museum, 
For many n decade the need for this systematic classification con- 
tinued urgent; exploration of the lands and waters of the world and 
of the rocks beneath its surface piled up in our museums collections 
that became riches only in proportion as they were worked out, de- 
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scribed, named, and stored in accessible order. Collections still pour 
in, and the same work has to go on, while the advance of knowledge 
ever involves revision after revision of the older classifications. Our 
work is never done. 

‘Meanwhile on this foundation have arisen all those other branches 
of biological seience, each of which in its turn has seemed to its pro- 
fessors to be leading the way. When I entered the ranks the labora- 
tory zoologist contemned the museum worker; then arose the biome- 
trician with his scorn for the strainer of sections; to-day we all are 
expected to walk humbly before the experimental embryologist, the 
ecologist, and above all the geneticist. 

But we museum systematists do not intend to walk humbly. We 
assert that the foundation is as necessary to the building as are roof 
and pinnacles. What was the foundation in history remains the 
foundation to-day, and our colleagues ignore the fact at their peril. 

‘The occologist and ficld-naturalist probably realize more than the 
others how dependent they are on the correct identification of the 
creatures they study. Yet Dr. L. H. Bailey, whom no one can accuse 
of looking on the world from a narrow museum window, has recently 
warned the oecologist that he may “fall into false comparisons by 
carelessness in identification, or by inattention to critical differentia 
tions, It really matters very much whether a given distribution rep- 
resents one specific type or two or more very closely related types; in 
fact, the significance of an ecological study may depend directly on 
allied taxonomic relationship” (Science, 29th Dec., 1917). Even 
Fabre, for all his magnificent disdain of the systematist, submitted 
the naming of his prizes to a learned entomologist of Bordeaux, and 
‘on one oceasion had to confess that, since he did not at first distin- 
guish between three species of wasp, he was unable to ascribe to each 
of them its respective nest. 

But the experimental embryologist! He will conduct ingenious 
experiments for weeks or months, will promulgate revolutionary 
theses from their results, and then will calmly tell you that the eggs 
belonged to “the common starfish,” or to “the E'chiaus of our coasts.” 
So, when a worker on material from American waters learns that his 
results are not confirmed by colleagues at, say, Naples, he suggests 
that the sea water must be different; it does not oceur to him that 
the species may be, probably is, different. 

The geneticist and the systematist are both attacking the same 
problem, but the geneticist cultivates his patch more intensively and 
deals with differences even more minute than those of the systematist, 
‘One would expect him therefore to be even more precise in the identi- 
fication of his material. Unfortunately too many papers leave the 
reader uncertain as to the exact species with which the writer was 
dealing. A large amount of work has recently been published on 
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inheritance in the fly, Drosophila; but, as Dr. L. O. Howard has 
written, “knowing that there are more than 30 species of Drosophila 
in the United States, it gives me an idea of inexactness when T see 
so many of these papers in which no species is mentioned. ‘The 
writers sccm to be entirely indifferent on this point” (Science, 25th 
Jan, 1918). Tn view of the curious differences in habit, mode of 
production and development, physiologieal chemistry, and the like 
that obtain between species of closely similar external appearance, it: 
should be plain that the most rigid determination of the material 
under experiment or observation is the first step on which tho rést 
depends, The worker who omits this precaution is like a chemist cal- 
culating atomic weights from salts bought at a cheap drug store. 

‘What is true of the purely biological sciences applies also to vari- 
ous branches of geology and anthropology, using those terms in their 
widest possible sense. Modern stratigraphy, with which is intimately 
related tectonic geology, leading on to dynamical geology and the vast 
sweep of cosmogony, depends more and more on minute discrimina- 
tion between the successive mutations of life forms and the study of 
their geographical wanderings. Here the museum systematist and 
the fleld geologist must cooperate, the latter hy extensive and 
tensive collecting of fossils, tho former by accumulating material 
from all horizons and regions into one place for direct comparison 
and intimate serutiny. If petrology must be studied first in the field 
and the laboratory, it is the museum that must preserve for reference 
a standard sories of rocks and minerals, rough-hewn, polished, weath- 
ered, in hand specimens, and in thin sections, ropresenting all local- 
itios and the varied modes of occurrence. ‘The ethnologist who frames 
hypotheses of migration without « comparative study of material 
coming fromull parts of the world and illustrating distinet branches 
of human activity is bound to fall into error; it is only in museums 
that such a study can be made. ‘The dependence of the archeologist 
‘on musetims is no less obvions, but even the historian of Inter days 
would frequently avoid mistakes if he would make himself more 
familiar with the conerete evidence preserved in our museums, often 
a surer witness than documents colored unconsciously or with intent 
by the prejudices of their writers. ‘Thus, in the hands of Mr. A. W. 
Pollard, the technical details of certain printed books have thrown 
on the history of religions toleration, of the liberty of the press, and 
‘of the theater in this country, n clearer light than was afforded by 
existing written statements. Or, aguin, the history of the scattered 
Greek communities from 700 to 300 B.C. is wonderfully elucidated 
by the history of their coinage which Prof. Perey Gardner has just 
published. And, as the Times puts it, “ without the stately 
volumes which form the British Museum Catalogue of Coin: 
lattér history “could not be attempted.” 
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Tt would be possible to amplify the preceding sketch of the rela- 
tions which museum work bears to the various branches of knowledge, 
one might even extend the principles to the arts and crafts; but 
enough has perhaps been said to explain the conclusions which fol- 
low and to justify the dogmatic form in which they are east. 

‘The first business of the museum is to afford a safe and permanent 
home for collections of material objects. These may be acquired 
through others, or the museum may with advantage send out its own 
collectors. That is m question of administration; the essential duty 
of the museum official is the preservation of the specimens intrusted 
to him. 


‘The next business is to see that every specimen is furnished with 
an indication of its original locality, mode of occurrence, and any 
historical facts concerning it. Many ways of doing this are familiar 
to curators, 

‘Then the specimens must be arranged in such a manner us to be 
readily uccessible for reference by accredited students. To ac- 
complish this is required, first, a logical scheme of classification. 
‘This scheme must be practicable for the curator, who is inevitably 
governéd by the mode of preservation of his specimens (e.g. 
spirit, or skins, or fossils). On the other hand, it must be in rela- 
tion with the scheme adopted by the majority of students—what 
thoy would admit as a “ scientific” classification. The curator there- 
fore must be familiar with scientific studies, and he must have such 
knowledge as will enable him to perform the necessary preliminaries 
of identifying and sorting. Since no museum in the world has a 
staff large enough to permit of its officials having the detailed knowl- 
edge required, every museum in greater or less degree is obliged to 
call in the aid of specialists. ‘The modes of obtaining this outside 
help are varions, but there is no need here to reveal the secrets of 
diplomacy. However they bo persuaded, such namers and sorters 
are for the nonce museum workers. The official curator has to 
gather up and apply the results of their Inbours. 

Next, for the museum to be of its full value to the scientific public, 
especially to workers in other countries, it is necessary to publish 
catalogues. ‘These need not always rival the monographic volumes 
issued by the British Museum, but they must follow the scientific 
classification and must be something more than mere lists. ‘Their 
compilation requires critieal judgment and thorough knowledge, s0 
‘that here, ulso, the services of outside helpers are needed. 

‘Tho cohstant acquisition of novelties that will not fit into existing 
classifications, and the discovery of new facts concerning species or 
objects long known, necessitate a perpetual revision of the systematic 
arrangement. Hence the museum worker can be no mere recorder 
‘of the obvious or converter of other men’s labours, but is himself 
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forved to extend the bounds of science. Applying his continuons 
experience to a large store of specimens from far and near, the 
museum systematist may often have a broader view than one whose 
studies (inore attractive, more profound if you will) have been 
limited to a single country or to a few isolated species. But ho will 
rightly desire to base his conclusions on something beyond his mu- 
‘soum experience, and nowadays the better type of museum worker 
generally does 80, Again, to quote Doctor Bailey 

Wo du not roulize that there fx now appearing the modern systemtttt, who 
ta not an herbarium hack, but a good eld man, an evolutionist and plant 
feographer, ono highly skilled tn identication, and relnforee by much col 
Interal training of w highly specallued ehrncter, 

Let this, however, be quite clear. It is not the business of the 
museum man, as such, to conduct experimental research, to make 
ficld surveys, or to apply his knowledge to industrial processes. It 
is his business to supply the Iubourers in all those other fields with 
the particular kind of knowledge that the museum can best or can 
lone furnish. He can, as our Mauritian story showed, identify 
specimens for them, throw light on their origin, give information 
ag to their natural environment, and thus suggest further research 
or practical applications of the knowledge already to hand. Some 
may say: “If this is all, why should not a library serve our pur- 

1” For one reason, as appears from the same story, because 
the facts to be gleaned from musoum collections are to be found in 
no library. In any caso the identification and comparison of speci- 
‘mens aro far more easy, rapid, and certain by means of collections. 
‘Tho opinions of the museum expert are based on knowledge drawn 
from the actual specimens in the museum. Mere book-learning is 
of no avail. Morsover, no expert carries all his Imowledge in his 
oad. Ho is an expert because he is, as it. were, a part. of his collec- 
tions and understands how to use them for his researches. ‘Those 
who send enquiries to our musoums often seem to think that an 
answer can be despatched by return of post. More often is it the 
‘caso that a single question demands hours, days, or weeks of study, 
The search for evidence, the piecing together of scattered threads, 
nd the formulation of exact results make up a lengthy process for 
which continuity and the concentration of attention are required, 

‘But wo want the public of scientific and of practical men to realize 
that we are wishful to help them, not indeed by doing their work 
for them, but by opening to them the resources of our museums, 
It is # great pity that workers in general do not make more use of 
the museums. How often, after reading some elaborate memoir, do 
we not exclaim: “If only the silly fellow had taken the trouble to 
come tous, what a lot we could have shown him!” ‘The pity of it 
js that science is the loser, and the world at large the sufferer. A 
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few striking instances are fresh in my personal experience, but I 
refrain from closer allusion, Why should this bet Is it laziness, 
or is it not rather part of that ignorance which it is an object of this 
article to dispel? Probably the latter, for a well-known British 
zoologist was recently found to believe that the specimens exhibited 
in the public gallery represented the whole collection of fishes in 
the Natural History Muscum, He may have been an extreme case, 
but he was not an isolated one. Few, indeed, appreciate the riches 
of the museum, or the facilities placed by its officers at the disposal 
of all single-minded seekers after knowledge, ~ 

It is also not realized how glad we should all be to accept and to 
retain for future generations of scientific workers the material used 
by the researchers of to-day. It would certainly be of great service 
to retain samples of the plants and animals used in important 
breeding experiments; by this I do not mean mounted exhibits, such. 
as we have at the Natural History Museum, but ordinary adult 
specimens of the actual material, prepared for storage, Tf that were 
done there need never be uny uncertainty as to the species with which 
anyone had worked, and, though names might change, the standard 
specimen would remain a perpetual witness, Microscope slides con- 
stituto another form of evidence which might be preserved in 
museums with the greatest ease, Slides that remain in private 
ownership aro generally destroyed. 

Tf the trne nature of museum work is not understood, even by men 
of science; if the advantages to be gained from a greater use of 
museums are not realized; if there is distrust rather than coopera 
tion between those who are working for the sume end by diverse 
methods—then it may be that the fault is in part our own. Perhaps 
we withdraw too ostensibly from the profanum vulgus, and display 
too little interest in men and matters outside the walls of our den. 
Tn our own interests, as well as in those of our country, this state 
of things must not continue. We must no longer pretend that the 
more or less intellectual gratification of the man in the streot is our 
chief aim. Let us dare to be frank with the people, neither deceiving 
them as to our objects, nor leaving them ignorant, The popular 
articles being issued by the United States National Museum, and 
Inrgely intended for use by the press, are an example of judicious 
and dignified advertisement most worthy of our imitation, It 
sounds a truism to say that the greatest enemy of knowledge is 
ignorance, but for all that the remark will bear some pondering over. 
Tf we can not justify and explain our particular bits of work to the 
men of ordinary education, we may find possibly that we can not 
justify them to ourselves. That, at any rate, would be a gain. I 
believe that the most esoteric branches of museum work can be 
justified, to ourselves, to our scientific colleagues, and to the public; 
and that it is our bounden duty to do so without delay. 
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One of the most wonderful chapters in the history of mankind and 
in the development of the human mind is that period of the Inte 
Middle Ages, particularly the fifteenth century, which we call the 
Renaissance, or the time of the humanists, Liternry in its aspect, it 
gave birth to the revival of learning and paved the way for the 
modern spirit of Europe, ‘The study of classical antiquity as dis- 
closed in literature, art, philosophy, andl science of ancient Greece and 
Rome became the object of all scientists of that epoch and infused 
now life into the spiritual stagnation of former eenturies,* ‘The in- 
vention of printing in the middle of the fifteenth contury revolu- 
tionized and facilitated the dissemination of knowledge; the discovery 
of a new continent near the close of that century enlarged the 
‘geographical and spiritual horizon and opened unlimited perspectives: 
to the human mind, ‘This was the foundation on which learning in 
the sixteonth century was built, and with this begins our modern 
history. 

Humanism originated in Italy and spread slowly over Europe. Tn 
Germany it took root about the end of the fifteenth century, and it 
reached its zenith in the first two decades of the sixteenth century 
so that Ulrich von Hutten enthusiastically exclaimed: 

‘The mind is awnkening, arty and science are ourlshing. Ob, century, what 
pleasure to live {0 thee 

‘The study of classical antiquity naturally manifested itself in 
the prevalence of philological studies, and stamped all investigations 
in the various branches of science of that epoch. No other branches 
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showed this influence of humanism more than medicine and natural 
science, and it is no exaggeration when the philosopher Windelband * 
says in his history of philosophy: 

Natural selence is the daughter of humanism, 

‘The history of medicine in the thirteenth and first part of the four- 
teenth century covers that period which has been called the Arabic 
era; a period which gave a new impetus to the scientific evolution in 
medicine and enriched medical science in many fields. But while the 
Arabic influence is not to be underrated, it became evident upon the 
revival of learning and under the growing influence of classical 
studies, especially of Greek, that the Arabic medical writers, incluil- 
ing Avicenna, had never had access to the originals of the great 
medical writers of antiquity and therefore had either misinterpreted 
or misunderstood their doctrinies: Tt was felt necessary to go back 
to the original source of information, to study the great writers in 
their original language, to examine critically their writings, to com- 
pare the different texts, and to annotate them for better understand- 
ing. This was the origin of that tendency in medicine during the 
latter part of the fifteenth and the first part of the sixteenth century 
which stimulated the scientific endeavors of many medical writers, 
who formed what Haeser* so appropriately terms “The philological 
medical school.” 





ne 


‘The most prominent of these writers, equally distinguished for his 
Jearning both in philology and in medicine, and also as one of the 
founders of scientific botany, is Leonhard Fuchs, whose name is 
commemorated by the genus Fuchsia named in his honor. While in 
the histories of botany Fuchs is treated with that thoroughness which 
he deserves, the historiographers of medicine have paid less attention 
to him with the exception of Kurt Sprengel. Haeser, in the short 
chapter devoted to the philological medical school, mentions him 
among the other writers who belong to this circle. The character 
of Pagel-Sudhof’s introduction to the history of medicine ¢ precludes 
1 detailed sketch of his life and work. 

‘Leonhard Fuchs, born in 1501, at Wemding, Bavaria, was the son 
of Johann Fuchs, a councilor of the same town, and of Anna Denton, 


whose father was also a councilor. Since his father died when he was 
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only 5 years of age, the credit for his education belongs to his mother. 
Hie first attended schoo! in the town of his birth, and must have 
manifested exceptional ability and zeal for learning even at that early 
age, for he was only 10 years old when his mother, who evidently was 
in good cireumstances, sent him to Heilbronn, in Wiirtemberg, to 
‘a school which had won a great reputation under a certain Conrad as 
hhead master, who instructed in Latin and read with his pupils the 
comedies of ‘Terence and the odes of Horace. Here he made such 
rapid progress within a year that it was thought advisable to send 
him to the St. Maria School at Erfurt in Thuringia. ‘There he re- 
mained a year and a half and distinguished himself to such a degree 
that he was able to enter the University at Erfurt when in his thir- 
teenth year, He pursued his studies with the same eagerness and suc- 
cess as before, and the baccalaureate degree was conferred upon him, 
‘Hie was also given an appointment as instructor in the same institu- 
tion. He returned to his home town for a short interval and, al- 
though very young, conducted a school witht great suecess. But his 
ambition and zeal for learning was not satisfied, and in 1519 he be- 
took himself to the University at Ingolstadt, Bavaria, whero he 
studied philology and philosophy. ‘The University of Ingolstadt 
sineo its foundation in 1472 had taken a prominent part in the dis- 
semination of humanism? and bad counted among its teachers 
scholars of the highest scientific reputation, among them none more 
famous than Johann Reuchlin, perhaps the greatest of the humanists, 
tho resuscitator of Hebrew and Greek learning, and who is rightly 
called “the Father of the Reformation.” ‘This great man was one 
of the chief teachers of Leonhard Fuchs, with whom he studied 
Greck, Hebrew, Latin, and philosophy. Another teacher of high 
standing was Jacobus Ceporinus, who was also his instructor in 
these threo Ianguages. In 1521, when 20 years of age, Fuchs finished 
his studies, after having received his master’s degree. 

Daring this period he acquainted himself with the writings of 
Martin Lather and accepted his doctrines, a fact which had great 
influence on his life. Indeed, it is not impossible that the acceptance 
of the new creed led him to the study of medicine. His critical mind 
‘was awakened and sharpened; he was essentially a man of facts, al- 
though still very young. For three years he studied medicine at the 
University of Ingolstadt, but he did not neglect his classical studies, 
which enabled him to read fluently and to understand thoroughly 
the noted Greek writers and made him one of the best Latin writers 
of the sixteenth century, On March 1, 1524, he acquired the degree 
of doctor of medicine, then moved to Munich where he practiced: his 
profession successfully. His residence in Munich, where he married 
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Anna Friedberger of the same place, covered little more than two 
years, for in May, 1526, he returned to Ingolstadt to become a lecturer 
of medicine at the university, and also to practice his profession. THe 
must already haye won some distinction in this direction, for other- 
wise Margrave George of Ansbach would not have appointed him his 
court physician, He entered upon his new duties in May, 1528, and 
soon gained the confidence and friendship of the margrave, who also 
had accepted Luther's doctrines. He became known as a successful 
physician, especially through his treatment of the English sweating 
disease, which in 1529 spread over a large part of Europe. I can not 
find any publication of his, either in Latin or in German, which deals 
with this subject, but I find in the Catalogue of Printed Books in the 
British Museum the following entry: 

A wost worthy pmetise of * * * Ta Fuchalus * ¢ * moste neces. 
sary in this peciful tyme of our visitation * * * oth fur the sleke and 
for them that would axosde the daunger of the contagion, Toulaud Hall for 
M, [lehel} Lables, London, md, 

“This copy is the only one in existence, 90 far as T am able to trace; 
it evidently refers to Fuch’s treatment and cure of the English 
sweating sickness. Added to the entry, in brackets, is the date 1575, 
with a query; but this date is without question a mistake. The 
sweating sickness* visited England first in 1486, again in 1507, 
1918, and 1529 (in which latter year it spread over a large part of 
Europe), and the last time in 155i. ‘The book must have been printed 
at an earlier date than 1575, for we know that Michael Lobley flour- 
ished in London as a bookseller between 1531 and 1567, and that the 
printer Rouland Hall died in 1563, 

In connection with this book, T wish to mention another work, the 
authorship of which is attributed to Fuchs, and which, while dealing 
with a different subject, may be characterized as an undertaking of 
similar character, Albrecht yon Haller quotes in his Bibliotheca 
medicine practiew (Vol. I, 1776), among other writings by Fuchs: 
‘Tabula oculorum morbus comprehendens, Tubinge, 1598, folio, 
which entry Wilhelm Gottfried Plouequet, 20 years later, copied in 
his Tnitia bibliothecw medieo-practicw et chirurgicw, vol. vi, These 
aro the only two bibliographers who mention this work; in the 
history of ophthalmology it was not known, In 1899 Dr. Edward 
Pergens, of Brussels, a well-known oculist, and greatly interested in 
the history of his specialty as well as in the history of medicine, 
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published in volume 23 of the Centralblatt fiir praktische Augen- 
heillunde* an exact reprint of what seems to be a German transla- 
tion of the Latin edition of 1588. ‘The book is entitled: Alle Kranck- 
heyt/der Augen durch den hochge/lerten Doctor Leonhard fuchsen 
zi Onoltz/bach zusammen gezogen allen augen/artzten hochnittig. 
‘uy/wissen, Getruckt zu Strassburg durch Heinrich Vogtherren 
‘Anno/MDXXXIX, 

‘The reprint is preceded by a brief historical introduction , in which 
Doctor Pergens quotes the Latin edition, according to Plouequet (that 
Haller had mentioned it first had escaped him), and then presents a 
history and description of the German copy. Doctor Pergens had 
found the work in the Bibliothdque Royale at Brussels, The book 
contains an illustration on the reverse of the title-page, reprodueing 1 
fignre of the eye with a part of the chiasm, (Plate 2.) Whether this 
illustration is an original one, Doctor Pergens does not decide; three 
years later this illustration was reproduced by Jakob Ryif in his 
Kleinere Chirurgie, Strassburg, 1542. The copy found in Brussels by 
Doctor Pergens is not the only one. Prof. Julius Hirschberg, of 
Berlin, found another copy in the Koenigliche Bibliothek in Berlin, 
and I myself was so fortunate as to find still another copy enumerated 
in eatalogue No. 319 of KK. F. Kohler’s Antiquarium, Leipzig, 1879, 
No. 28, Perhaps this copy is identical with one of the copies in the 
libraries mentioned. 

Doubt of the authorship and criticism of the scientific value of the 
German edition are not expressed by Doctor Pergens. ‘The question 
of the authorship of the German edition and the question of the ex- 
istence of the Latin edition is taken up by Professor Hirschberg * in 
his Geschichte der Augenheillunde. Stimulated by Doctor Pergens’ 
article and by the reprint of the German edition, he made a thorough 
search for the Latin edition in all the German libraries, but without 
success, Not discouraged, Hirschberg carefully examined the chiet 
medical work by Leonhard Fuchs, Institutiones medicinas, and his 
Iubor was not in yain, He found in Liber ITI, sectio T, eapitulumn xii: 
“Vitiorum oculi succincta explicatio,” the original of the so-called 
German edition, “but,” he adds, “without the ridiculous mistakes 
and without the ill-fitting therapeutic interpolations, and, of course, 
without the supplement which consists of prescriptions.” Hirseh- 
borg is completely convinced that the German edition was not written 
by Fuchs, From internal evidence he takes it for granted that Jorg 
Voutherren, and Conrad and Bartholomacus Vogtherren, relatives 
of the printer Heinrich Vogtherren, are responsible for the book, 
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having used the name of Leonhard Fuchs without authority, ‘This 
theory is very plausible, as the same printer issued anonymously in 
1588, and again in 1589, a book, which deals also with the eye. "The 
title is as follows: Eyn Newes hochnutzlichs Buechilin/und Anothomi 
eynes anffgethonen augs auch seiner/erklaerung bewerten purgation 
Pflaster Colliri/en Silblin puluern ynnd wassern wie/mans machen 
vynd brauehen sol. Getruckt aur Strassburg durch Heinrichen/Vogt- 
herren. Anno MDXXXIX. (Plate 8.) 

‘The Surgeon General's library has a copy each of the editions of 
1588 and 1599, but unfortunately the former lacks the title-page. 
‘Tho edition of 1539 has on the title-page, below the title, an illustra 
tion; “Anatomia oculi,” which does not differ materially from that 
reprinted in the so-called German edition by Leonhard Fuchs. 

Tow resume the narrative of Fuchs! life. ‘The time spent by him 
at Ansbach, which lasted five years, or until 1633, was not entirely 
consumed by his duties as court physician and by his general practice. 
A born student, by temperament and habit scholar, he here 
uid the foundation of his career as medical writer and man of 
nce, As a complete bibliography of Fuchs has not yet been com- 
piled, a want already expressed by Ernst H. F. Meyer, the historian 
of botany, it is not an easy matter to harmonize the mgny contradie- 
tory statements in regard to the dates and the number of his numerous 
writings, Some authors attribute to him, as written in Ansbach, three 
books, some four, and others even more. As T shall give a de- 
scription of his writings Inter on, it is here sufficient to state that 














‘This caused the famous jurist and chancellor of the University 
‘of Ingolstadt, Leonhard von Bek, to request Fuchs in 1538 to rejoin 
‘the teaching staff of that university by tendering an assistant 
professorship of medicine, which Fuchs accepted. I have already 
‘stated that, while a student in Ingolstadt, Fuchs had familiarized 
himself with the writings of Luther and had become a strict adherent 
of his doctrines. In Ansbach, where the margrave and the court 
‘wero also followers of the new creed, Fuchs found mutual under- 
‘standing and was accustomed to express his religions convictions 
with candor and frankness. In Ingolstadt, however, conditions were 
Aifferent, and especially in tho university; here Fuchs met very 
strong opposition, particularly as he did not suppress his opinions. 
‘Under these cireumstances Fuchs’ position at the university became 
untenable, and in August of the same year he left Ingolstadt to 
return to Ansbach at the invitation of the margrave. But as Ansbach 
became infested with the plague, he wecompanied the mangrave to 
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Culmbach, where the court resided for some time, returning in 1534 
to Ansbach. In the same year Fuchs published his Parodoxorum 
medicine libri>tres and dedicated it to Ulrich, Duke of Wurttem- 
berg, which was evidently the reason why the duke, who was just 
beginning to reform and to rejuvenate the University of Tubingen, 
appointed Fuchs as professor of medicine in 1535 to replace Prof. 
Rudolf Unger, who was more than 70 years of age and no longer 
able to adapt himself to the reforms contemplated by the duke. On 
August 14, 1535, Fuchs entered upon his duties in Tibingen, where 
he lived and labored until his death, 31 years Inter. In his dedi- 
cation to the duke, Fuchs states that the medical school of Tiibingen, 
which had once given to the medical profession such excellent schol- 
ars, had greatly deteriorated and had lost its prestige. ‘To modernize 
this school and to make it regain its once illustrious name as a seat 
of learning was Fuchs’ chief aim, and in this he had the full sup- 
port of the duke, In an order,* dated November 3, 1536, con- 
corning the reform of the university, Duke Ulrich stipulated that 
two ordinary professors of medicine should lecture daily and read 
with the students those books necessary for the understanding of their 
science, especially Hippocrates and Galen, in Greek. ‘The two ordi- 
nary profesors were Leonhard Fuchs and Michael Rucker. ‘The 
appointment of the latter was unfortunate. He still belonged to the 
old school of medicine, and Duke Christopher, Ulrich’s successor, said 
of him that he had peculiar opinions and bad habits. Fuchs was not 
only the leading spirit in the medical faculty but unquestionably 
‘was the most important teacher in the university. ‘Twice he was 
elected rector, from 1536 to 1587 and from 1540 to 1541, and the stat- 
‘utes of the medical faculty, issued in 1539, were written by hit 
‘These statutes are important to the history of the study of medicine 
at German universities in the sixteenth century and show that Fuchs 
‘was ingpired with the modern spirit of the time—a trae humanist. 
‘The keynote of the statutes is his opposition to Arabism in medicine. 
«Those who study medicine from the Arabic writers,” he says, “will 
draw water from turbid rivers.”* ‘The Greek writers, as Hippoc- 
rates, Galen, and Dioscorides, should be studied in their own lan- 
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guage, and he enumerates the works of Hippocrates and Galen 
which’ should be read and explained during the lectures. ‘Then 
comes an innovation in the study plan of universities: During the 
summer tnonths the students of medicine should often go to the coun- 
try and to the mountains, and with intelligence collect and study 
the plants; this study should become a part of the curriculum in 
medical schools. As Fuchs, himself, paid special attention to the 
study of anatomy, he took the reform of this important branch of 
medicine very much to heart. While the old statutes of the medical 
faculty, issued in 1497, ordered a dissection only every threo or four 
yours, he dissected twice a yoar whenever possible. He also discon- 
tinued the use of Mundinus’s anatomy in his lectures on anatomy, 
and himself subsequently wrote the handbook Libri quatuor de 
fabriea corporis humani, whieh was used a great deal in German uni~ 
versities during the sixteenth century. While he still liad great ad- 
miration for Galen as an anatomist, Fuchs also extolled the great 
work of Vesalius, for whom he entertained the friendliest feelings, 
calling him “Sutmus noster amicus,” a friendship that Vesalius 
reciprocated. ‘The two had met when Vesalius eame with the impe- 
rial troops to Tilbingen, An interesting account of their first meeting 
is given by Crusius in his Annals.* 

‘esalius visited incognito the anatomical lectures given by Fuchs. 
One day Fuchs made some derogatory remarks concerning Vesalius 
anatomy. At the close of the lecture, Vesalius approached Fuchs: 
“Why,” he courteously inquired, “do you find fault with met In 
what way did I do you any harm?” “Are you Vesalius?™ asked 
Fuchs. “You see Vesulius himself,” replied the latter, ‘Then fol- 
lowed the expression of mutual pleasure, a friendly meeting and an 
invitation to Vesalius to be Fuchs? guest. ‘That his reputation as 
anatomist, physician, and medical teacher was recognized, not only 
in Germany but in foreign countries as well, is evident from the fact 
that Duke Cosmo de Medici of Tuscany asked Fuchs to become 
Vesalius’ successor ut the University of Pis, Hitherto Germany 
had called to its universities scientists from Ttaly, but this offer 
to Fuchs was the first instance that a German scholar was called 
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to fill'a chair in an Italian university. Much earlier, in 1587, Duke 
Albrecht of Prussia had endeavored to persuade Fuchs to become 
court physician to his brother-in-law, King Christian IIT of Den- 
mark, and also professor of the medical school of Copenhagen.* 
‘These two offers, which were distinct honors for Fuchs, Haller 
evidently had in mind when he said in his Bibliotheca medicinae 
practicae that Fuchs was the first German physician whose fame 
reached beyond the borders of his own country. (“Primus inter 
Germanos ad magnam celebritatem apud exteros perveni 

Another medical subject in which Fuchs took speci . 
to anatomy was his lectures on the practice of medicine. In these, 
as in his writings, his chief aim was to exclude as much as possible 
the Arabic writers from the medical curriculum, but instead to read 
and explain the Greek medical writers. This leads us to Fuchs’ 
activity as a medical writer, which is very comprehensive. His writ- 
ings on this subject may be divided into three sections: (1) ‘Transla- 
tions of and commentaries on Greek writers; (2) his own contribu- 
tions; and (3) his polemic writings. 

‘There are nine translations and commentaries, of which five deal 
with Galen, three with Hippocrates, and one entitled Nicolai Myrepsi 
Alexandrini medicamentorum * Hactenus in Germania non 
visum * * * © Graeco in Latinam recens conversum Incullentis- 
simisque annotationibus illustratum, Basilaae, 1549 (Plate 4); and 
several times reprinted. This translation of a Greek manuscript has 
aan interesting literary history. The author of this collection of pre- 
scriptions is really Nicodemus Myrepsus* Alexandrinus;* who flour- 
ished from the middle to the end of the thirteenth century. Fuchs 
supposed him to be identical with Nicolaus Prepositi;t whom he con- 
founded with Nicolaus Salernitanus, who lived at Salerno at the 
beginning of the twelfth century, a mistake committed also by other 
medical writers and bibliographers. We are indebted to Ernest 
Wickersheimer, librarian of the Académie de médecine in Paris, for 
correcting this bibliographical blunder. In an instructive article* 
published in 1911 (Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin, Bd. V, 302 
410) he was able to prove that Nicolaus Salernitanus, wrongly called 
Prepositus and Nicolaus Prepositi are two distinct writers; the Intter 
was a student at the University of Paris in 1472, and evidently 
flourished until the early years of the sixteenth century. 
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Fuchs’ original writings, not including the various editions and 
reprints, are about 20 in number, most of them dealing with the 
method and practice of medicine, and with materia medica. The 
three most important are: (1) Libri quatuor de fabriea corporis 
humani, Tubingw, 1551, which I have already mentioned. Next to 
YVesalius’ great work this was considered the best handbook of anat- 
omy in the sixteenth century, and was much used and frequently con- 
sulted, as it best represented the various anatomical doctrines of the 
time. (2) Paradoxorum medicinae libri tres, Basilae, 1535, The 
first book deals only with pharmacology; the second treats questions 
of general and special pathology and therapy, and the third contains 
anatomical and physiological criticisms, ‘This work and (3) Institu- 
tionum medicinae libri quinque, form Fuchs’ chief weapons against 
‘Arabism in medicine. Only a writer of such learning and reputation 
as Fuchs could risk saying that Avicenna, who, though he copied the 
Greek writers, did not understand them, should no¢ be considered os 
the greatest physician. 

"Piro books are to be mentioned which have as their subject materia, 
‘medica and therapy: Annotationes de simplicibus a medicis acte- 
hus perperam intellectis ct nestimatis, Argentorati, 1582, and De 
‘componendorum medicamentorum ratione, Basileae, 1649. | Sche- 
Tenz in his Geschichte der Pharmazie, says that the Annotationes 
‘wore still in uso in Cologne in apothecary shops in 1027. The De 
componendorum medicamentorum rations was used 0s a handbook 
in tho pharmaceutical lectures of many universities as well as in 
pharmaceutical practice. 

Fuchs’ polemic writings are numerous; some are controversies of 
a scientific character, others are caused by piratical undertakings of 
publishers, ‘The most important one, famons in the history of medi- 
Cine, is: Apologine tres, adversus Guilelmum Pateanum, Sebastianumm 
Montuam ct ‘Triverum Brachelium, Basileae, 1529. Its inspiration 
was Peter Brissot’s famous work, Apologotica discertatio de vena 
fecanda in plouritide, Basilesc, 1529. The question of venesection 
(blood letting) divided the physicians of the sixteenth century into 
two hostile factions? One, the Arabic school, asserted that, venesee 
tion should be undertaken, in case of inflammations, as far as possible 
from the seat of the disease, and then very slowly; while the Hippo- 
cratic school, based on Brissot’s doctrine of revulsion, recommended 
the venesection near the diseased part and then very copiously, Jere- 
mins Drivere (Triverus Brachelins), Sebastian Montuus, and Wil- 
hhelin Puteanus defended the Arubie theory, while Fuchs sided with 
Brissot. Fuchs was without question the best informed and most 
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persistent defender of the Hippocratic school. ‘The controversy 
lasted almost throughout the sixteenth century and ended with the 
victory of the Hippocratic school. ‘This is what Fuchs has accom- 
plished for medicine. 

‘Here may be the place to speak of him as an academic teacher. 
Regarding the spirit in which he presented his lectures and the 
‘method which he employed, we have the testimony of his contem- 
porary and colleague, Georg Hizler, professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Tibingen, who delivered the obituary at the memorial 
meeting held for Fuchs at the university. It is significant that a 
philologist was selected for this honor and not a member of the medi- 
cal faculty. ‘This oration was published in separate form and was 
reprinted in volume I of Fuchs" opera,* issued in Frankfurt the year 
of his death, (Plate 5.) Hizler* says: 

In the discharge of bis office 85 academic teacher, what diligence, persever- 


siderations, to wit, sound method, and pure, persplevous speech, In the dis- 
cussion of medical authors be took the most useful and expeditious rond ; he 
never mized {n anything that was oot to the point; be diligently explained the 
words In thelr true sense; be did not spend more time than the tople in ques: 
tlon required; he did not, however, omit anything that could facilitate the ex- 
pinnation, ‘Then he gave his tnstraction In such m clear and simple way that 
‘all could follow him with ease. Add to this the elegance of his discourse and it 
1s plain that all Ustened to him with pleasure. Thus his teaching of anatomy 
‘was conspicuous for ability and clearnest. He showed and {llustrated alt the 
parts of the buen body and the functions of the several parts; he explained 
‘the nature of all bones and cartilages; he pointed out the various muscles, 
‘velns, arteries, nerves, and the like, and demoustrated all this ‘ad oculos.’ 


T come now to another field of Fuchs’ scientific activity, in which 
he achieved so much and which contributed so largely to the spread- 
ing of his fame throughout Europe. 
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At the ontset J called attention to the influence of humanism on the 
revival of learning and how humanism in its immediate consequences 
caused and created a new phuse in the evolution of medicine and 
natural science, Ono event of entirely different character enlarged 
and enriched these two branches of science in another direction—tho 
geographical discoveries at the end of the fifteenth century, and 
especially the discovery of America, Until then, the contemp 
of nature was entirely neglected, From the time Pliny had written 
his eneyclopedie “ Naturalis Historia” natural science had been prac- 
tically at a standstill. ‘The discovery of America opened an entirely 
new field for observation of objects of natural science, ‘The study of 
plant life was the first field to profit by it, and under the stimulating 
influence of the revival of learning botany became a science, 

In this movement Germany took a leading part. Three names will 
always be connected with the history of botany in Germany, and it is 
not by chance that all three were followers of humanism; Otto Brun- 
fels, 119t-1534; Hieronymus Bock, 1498-1554; and Leonhard Fuchs. 
Each of these wrote his own herbal; but Fuchs was the most promi- 
nent and the most learned of these three herbalists. In Brunfels’ 
Herbarum vivae eicones, published in. three parts in 1830-1536 by 
Schott in Strassburg, wo admire the illustrations which are drawn 
true to nature, though the descriptive text is of no scientific value. 
‘The first edition of Bock’s work, New Kreutter Buch von under- 
scheydt, wiirekung und namen der Kreutter, so in Teutschen Landen 
wachsen, Strassburg, 1530, was not illustrated ; the second and the 
‘subsequent editions, from which the word “new” is dropped, con- 
tain about 470 illnstrations, ‘But the chief merit’ of Bock’s book is 
tho text, which describes only that which he actually observeds it 
appeals at once to the reader on account of its popular style, and 
‘yot is full of power and vivacity. ‘The famous book by Fuchs, De 
historia stirpium commentarii, Basileae, 1942 (Plate 6), surpasses the 
two previous herbals in text as well as in illustrations. He is the first 
botanienl writer to attempt a botanical nomenclature, The arrange- 
iment of the work is alphubetieal. In his plant description he appl 
the following method, which was used as a pattern by succeeding 
botanists: (1) The name of the plant in Greck, Latin, and German; 
(2) the form; (3) locality; (4) time of blossoming. ‘The illustra- 
tions are of the highest order. Heinrich Fiillmanrer and Albert 
‘Meyer drew the plants, and Rudolph Speklein, all three of Strass- 
burg, engraved the woodcuts. ‘To show his gratitude to these threo 
artists, Fuchs reproduced their portraits on the last leaf of the book 
(Plate 7), while his own portrait (Plate 1) is found on the reverse of 
tho title-page. The work met with the greatest success, having langer 
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circulation than any similar scientific work of its day, ‘There exist 
in all, including translations and abridgments, 35 editions. It was 
Fuchs’ intention to continue and to reissue the work in three volumes, 
From 1596 he had been collecting material and had assembled 1,300 
plates, but he could not find a publisher on account of the heavy ex- 
pense, He petitioned several princes, amongst others Duke Albrecht 
of Prussia, for support, but without avail. It is uncertain what be- 
came of the manuscript; the plates unfortunately beeame scattered. 
Part of them remained in Tabingen, and part of them found their 
way into the Gessner collection in Ziirich.! 

There remain to be added a few facts about the later years of 
Fuchs’ life. ‘Three years before his death he had the misfortune 
to love his wife with whom he had lived in the happiest union, 
As he was obliged to support a large family, and as the care of 
his domestic affairs absorbed much of the time so greatly needed 
for his studies and lectures, he married again, this time the widow 
of minister Gracter of Schwitbisch-Hall, But he only had a few 
yeurs more to live, for, although he had previously enjoyed good 
health, his continuous application to work brought on insomnia, and 
he died May 10, 1566, But even while confined to his room Fuchs? 
interest in his studies continued. 

Hizler, in the panegyriestyle of his time, compares him to Socrates, 
but those of more sober judgment will hardly go so far, Fuchs? 
lesty, which prevented him from assuming the rank of nobility 
h Charles V bestowed upon him in recognition of his services to 
mankind as physician and scientist, would have protested against. 
such comparison. 

T myself would compare him with Nicola Leoniceno, who was 
born in 1428 in Vincenan und died in 1524 in Ferrara, Both were 
humanists; one in Italy, the other in Germany. Euch was a reformer 
of medicine in his country, with the same aim and purpose—the 
study of the Greck writers of medicine in their own Tanguage; and 
the liberation of medicino and natural science from the influence of 
the Arabic writers, 
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1N MEMORIAM—EDGAR ALEXANDER MEARNS, 1850-1916, 


By Chanvas W. Poors, 


[With 1 plate.) 


Tn the death of Doctor Mearns the American Ornithologists’ 
Union has lost one of its founders and most active members, and 
ornithology one of its most enthusiastic disciples. Friendly and 
genial in disposition, with an all-consuming interest in the study of 
Hature, he craved the society of men of similar tastes, and looked 
forward with keen anticipation to the rare occasions when he was 
‘permitted to attend the annual sessions of the Union. As an Army 
surgeon, he was subject to tho vicissitudes and uncertainties of that 
calling, and during the greater part of his 26 years of active mili- 
tary service was far removed from musoums and libraries, both indis- 
pensablo adjuncts to the working naturalist. While this circum 
stance greatly interfered with his systematic studies, and prevented 
him from publishing any extended results of his discoveries, which 
ho was well equipped by training and experience to perform, it 
undoubtedly contributed largely to his development as a field natur= 
alist, in which field he was without an equal in this country, and 
tabled him to amass collections that are probably unrivaled as the 
efforts of a single individual, His activities of over 40 years cov- 
fred a wide range, of which but little, aside from his ornithological 
achievements, can receive mention in the present noti 

Edgar Alexander Mearns, son of Alexander and Nancy Relianco 
(Carswell) Mearns, was born at the home of his grandfather (Alex: 
ander Mearns), at Highland Falls, near West Point, N. ¥., 8 
temper 11, 1850, His grandfather, born a few miles from Aberdeen, 
Scotland, in 1780, came to New York in 1805, after making several 























TRlapetnted Vy permission from The Auk, January, 1018, 

Sire War Department wae asked for a coly of Doctor Mearns's military record, but 
the retuest was refosed, owing to tbe great amount of exten work now placed oh the 
epartment. we 
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perilous voyages at sea, He settled at Highland Fulls about the 
‘year 1815, where Alexander, his son, one of seven children, was born 
in 1823. Doctor Mearns's father died in 1873, but his mother, who 
‘comes of New England stock, is still living. 

Edgar Mearns manifested a remarkable interest in birds and ani- 
mals at a very early age, and this taste was fostered by his father, 
who bought him a large illustrated book on the native birds, He 
took great pleasure in looking at the pictures—he was only 3 years 
old at this time—and his mother spent hours in teaching him their 
names and histories, and he soon developed » wonderful knowledge 
‘of the subject for one of his years. As he grew older, his father 
gave him a gun, and they would shoulder their arms and wander 
through the fields together, close companions, He was taught to set 
box traps in these early years, and if there was no one at hand to go 
with him to inspect them, he wouild steal out alone to see what the 
traps contained. As « schoolboy he was often tardy as a result of 
Tingering in the woods in search of specimens. Every natural object 
interested and attracted him. 

Young Mearns was educated at Donald Highland Institute, at 
Hightand Falls, and subsequently entered the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of New York, from which he graduated in 1881. At 
the outset of his medical course he became personally acquainted 
with several of the young naturalists of the time, E. P. Bicknell, 
‘A. K, Fisher, C. Hart Merriam, and others, some of whom were 
attending the same routine of studies. He and Doctor Fisher 
chanced to share the same room at a boarding house at this time, 
and it was here that the budding young Linnean Society held its 
early meetings. 

‘When he was about 10 years old he began to write out and preserve 
‘his observations on birds, and some of these, written in a very youth- 
fal hand, are still extant ; but it was not until 1872, when a boy of 16, 
that his efforts had crystallized into-a plan to prepare a report on 
the vertebrate fauna of his region, and he set to work with all the 
energy and enthusiasm of youth to gather material and information 
for this purpose. It was in the spring of this year that he seriously 
began a collection, and he then formed the habit of carefully labeling 
Jhis specimens, noting any important items connected with each ob- 
ject, such as its dimensions in-the flesh, the color of its eyes, and other 
facts of interest. This habit was faithfully followed in after years, 
‘and in birds alone it is estimated that over 60,000 measurements were 
recorded in his various field catalogues. He did not confine his atten- 
tions to zoology, but devoted himself to the flora as well, and unlike 
‘many young students he was ambitious to learn something of foreign 
species, for as early as 1875 he was in correspondence with one or 
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more European collectors, from whom he obtained many specimens 
in exchange. 

His first published paper, on “The Capture of several Rare Birds 
near West Point, N.Y.” appeared in January, 1878, und it is worthy 
of comment that under the first species mentioned in this paper he 
acknowledged some information received from his “friend, Mr. 
‘Theodore Roosevelt,” inasmuch as almost the last field work he ever 
undertook was with this same leader of men. 

‘Three other notes followed shortly, while a paper on “ The White- 
headed Eagles in the Hudson Highlands,” presented at the meeting 
of the Linnasan Society of New York, on April 6, 1878, was the first 
communication read before that newly formed society, and was ap- 
propriately published on July 4. Toward the end of the year he had 
made sufficient progress with his big undertaking to look forward 
to x suitable medium of publication, and he wrote to Dr. J. A. Allen 
for advice. This letter, a copy of which was found among his manu- 
scripts, is here reproduced, as it emphasizes the importance he at- 
tached to specific, as opposed to vague general records, and illustrates 
the serious and painstaking method with which he handled his sub- 
ject, a method of precision that he adhered to throughout his scien- 
tific work. 





L1G W. 2tse St, N. Yo. Nor 17, 1878. 
Mr, 3. A. Arex, 

Dein Sin: have wanted to nak you several questions with regan to pulls 
Inga Ist of the Ras. of the Hodson River, and take the present opportunity to 
dose, Singulariy enough, there ls no melium of publication for such an article 
In this State, ‘The “New York Academy” has recently changed yery much tn 
fs character, and Mr. Geo. S. Lawzeoce tells me it would be impossible to get 
them fo publish any lengthy paper on mology, as be has nivel diticulty In get- 
ting them to take even brief artcies of bis own. 

‘Tam writing quite a buiky lst of the Hutson Valley Bds, with whieh Tam 
taking the greatest pains; particularly regarding dates of migration, breeding, 
fehabits, ete. 

‘One of the more important polats fs the northern extension of the “ Caro- 
linian Fauna” up the Hodson. 

TT think the whole number of species thet have been teen In the Hudson 
Valley (none others will be tnciaded). wil amcunt to about 215. 

T have been compliing the data of this Ist for several years, And now my 
‘object in writing to yon, Isto enquire whether there are axy available facilties 
for getting the list published during the coming winter or spring. Would the 
“Roston Society Natural Hist," of “Bulletin Bewex Tostitate” do it? If you 
‘will be kind enough to advise me I sball be extremely gratefol. 

T have tabulated all of the specimens T have taken (1800) in Hudson region, 
and have formulated tables of measurements of all of the specimens taken. T 
{hink that these tables cootain matter of mifficent Interest and Importance to 
warrant publication, in the case of the rarer species especially, As time pro- 
reseed, we all know that very considerable changes take piace, respecting the 

‘Ball, Notall Ors. Clb, TH, Ne. ¥, Janoary, 1878 48, a0 
+ Woceat and Strenm, X, Na. 101, Joly 4, 1678 4217 No 11% July 48, 1678, 462, 408. 
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geog. distribution of the Bds. Very many ornithologists of the present day 
Foccive with Incredullty many statements of the old naturalists, which may De 
‘worthy of perfect credence. Now, If De Kay and Giraud, who are about our 
only X,Y. State authorities had wade specific instead of general statements 
esaning such species as Euspisa Americana, Lophophancs bicolor, Thryo- 
thorus ludovicianus, Pars Carolinensts anid Corcus onifragus, thelr observa 
tions would be of the greatest value; but many persons now doubt the accuracy 
fot thew observations, T think the tables of specimens captured and thelr meax- 
Urements would be seful tn thla way Hf Jano other. However I am quite 
willing to be advised in this matter, 

This paper, “A List of the Birds of the Hudson Highlands, with 
annotations,” was begun shortly in the * Bulletin of the Essex. In- 
stitute,” seven installments appearing between 1879 and 1881, with 
an “Addendum” issued in “The Auk,” in 1890, As printed, it Incks 
the tables of measurements, these having been reduced to  simplo 
statement of the average dimensions of each species, Doctor Allen, 
in reviewing the first four parts, said: 

+ + © is own notes, even when relating to some of our best known birds, 
fare roplete with new information attractively presented, few Usbe having np 
peared which offer 40-much that Ix reatly a contribution to the wubect tn a eld 
whore 90 litle really new is to be looked for, 

Tn announcing later parts, the same reviewer wrote: 

‘The ign pralse nccorded the earlier Installments ts equally merited by those 
now Under notice, Mr, Mearns’s “List of the Binds of the Hudson Hightands” 
ranking easlly among the Dest of our long lst of contributions to Het ora 
hology. There Ik much sald nbout the habits of various species that Ls enter- 
fatning or new * * 

Doctor Mearns intended this paper as the beginning of a complete 
catalogue of the vertebrates of the region, but his entrance into the 
‘Army in 1889 caused the abandonment of this plan, although he later 
(1898) published part of his data on the remaining subjects in a 
paper entitled “A Study of the Vertebrate Fauna of the Hudson 
Highlands, with Observations on the Mollusea, Crustacea, Lepidop- 
tera, and the Flora of the Region." * 

“After completing his medical course in 1981, he married Miss Ella 
Wittich, of Circleville, Ohio, who shared his love of natural history, 
especially botany, and gave him considerable assistance with his col. 
Jections. ‘They had two children, a son, Louis di Zeregn Mearns, and 
a daughter, Lillian Hathaway Mearns. 

Tn 1882 Doctor Mearns took an examination for entrance into the 
Medical Department of the Army, but the events of that period aro 
best told in the following extract from u letter he afterwards wrote 

Tp, aes Tort, A578 (ISTO), 106-10; HI, eto, aad; XH, vaTo, 1eAcon; 


‘x1, 1880, 180-204; XI, 1880, 11-25 ; XM, 188i, 100-18; XII, 1844, 7% 
glk Amer. Mus. Net. Wlet, X, 1808, 808-253. eee ee 
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(March 16, 1885) to his old preceptor, Robert Donald, then at Lanies- 
boro, Minn.: 

1 informed you, 1 think, of my determination, you know it had been my 
vwiah, to enter the Army, of my coming up before the Army medical exaulntng 
ound and of my paming satisfactorily the examination, I di not recelye my 
‘comuilaion at once but spent the summer In settling up our business affulrs and 
In preparing to go to New ork for the winter, 

T stored my collection of specimens at the American Museum of Natural Tse 
tory, N.Y, and on the frst of October was called there us temporary eurator of 
Ornithology, and spent the winter, While there I labeled al! of thelr large 
collection of Buropean birds, and many others from Asia and Africa, aid got up 
featalogues of ull the ornithological and oological specimens In mannscripts 
With printed headings for ull tems of desirable data concerning the speclmens, 
‘The wiost {mportant thing that Caccompllshed there wus the establishment of x 
‘cabluet collection tn vertebrute zoology for the use of students, 

Confirmation of this last statement is found in a recent work, 
where it is stated that “the, first material for study collections was 
given by Dr, E, A. Mearns in 1882, consisting of skins and eggs of 
North American and European birds.” 

Doctor Mearns participated in the organization of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union in September, 1883, and on December 8 of that 
year received his commission as assistant surgeon in the Army, with 
the rank of first lieutenant, He was offered a choice of several sta- 
tions, and selected that of Fort Verde, in central Arizona, as promis- 
ing an exceptional field for natural history investigations. He was 
accordingly assigned to this post, which he reached early in 1884, 
Fort Verde, abandoned as a military station in 1801, was then n deso- 
Into arid place, but to Mearns it represented a new world, peopled 
with strange animals and plants, all worthy of the closest study. 
Within sight of the fort were ancient cliff dwellings, silent reminders 
of a vanished ruce; and San Franciseo Mountain, then practic: 
unexplored, was also visible in the distance. “He set to work with hi 
customary vigor, devoting all of his leisure time to the formation of a 
splendid collection of the animals and plants of this section of 
‘Arizona. ‘The ruins in the neighborhood were also examined in con- 
siderable detail, excayations were made, and thousands of relies 
resotied from oblivion. He wrote a delightful and extremely inter- 
‘esting account of these explorations under the title, “Ancient Dwell- 
ings of the Rio Verde Valley,” which appeared in Popular Science 
Monthly for October, 1890. 

‘During the nearly four years he was stationed at this Arizona post 
he was attached to various expeditions, some of them peaceful ones, 
others sent in pursuit of renegade Indians, In the letter to Mr. 
Donald, quoted above, he wrote: 

We reached Fort Verde on March 25th, 1884, and, by a carious coluetdence T 
fam Just In receipt of orders to leave on Uhnt day this year ns surgeon tn charge 
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of the two Cavalry regiments that are about to exchange stations between this 
department and Texns, 1 will have two wetlng Asst surgeons with me, which 
‘will muke my dutles light, and on the 900 miles of horseback riding that 1 
will have, there will be niuch leisure and opportunliy for zoological and bo- 
tunleal work. Iwas ilven the fhrvt choleo to go on this expedition, and giaily 
accepted for the suke of the information which T expect to acquire of the fauna 
‘und flora of the southern part of Arizona and New Mexico, The medical 
Alrector Is personally friendly towards me, and Geueral Crook, who commands 
the Department, 8 particularly Interested In my pursuits and baw chosen me 
to accompany him on two long expeditions through the wildest and least known 
portions of Arizona, On each of these trips in entire mouth was spent tn the 
‘addle, and a large collection of several hundred speclwens of vertebrate 
‘animals was made, which were transported, together with the rest of our 
plunder, upon pack mules In panniers, 





The contemplated trip was duly performed, and a long account 
of it was recorded in one of his manuscript journals. 

Doctor Mearns was popular with his brother officers, who marveled 
at his diligence and untiring zeal in the preparation of specimens, 
and many of them brought him trophies of various kinds as con- 
tributions to his collections. ‘These cordial relations with his official 
associates continued throughout his career; indeed, his earnest and 
trustful nature and genuinely frank and straightforward character 
permitted no other course. 

Early in 1888 he was transferred to Fort Snelling, Minn., wher 
he remaied until 1801, returning to his post again in 1908. In the 
winter of 1889-00, ut which time he received his captaincy, a few 
months spent at the American Museum enabled him to describe sev- 
eral new mammals and birds from his Arizont collections, as well 
fg to complete other manuscripts. During his stay at Fort Snell- 
ing he borrowed large series of sparrow hawks from various friends. 
and museums and investigated the geographical variation in this 
species, the results of which were embodied in m paper entitled “A 
Study of the Sparrow Hawks (subgenus Tinnunculue) of America, 
with especial reference to the continental species (Falco sparverius 
Linn,).”* “4 

When the Mexican-United States Titernational Boundary Com- 
mission was orgunized in 1891, Doctor Mearns was directed to wet 
a4 medical officer, with orders to report for dity on February 1, 
1802, By “previous correspondence with Lieut. Col. J. W. Barlow, 
senior commissioner,” he had obtained authority to establish “x bio- 
oggical section of the survey, provided this could be accomplished 
without additional cost” to the commission, By cooperation with 
the United States National Museum he was enabled to earry out his 
designs, and he personally was able to conduct observations along 
the entire line from El Paso to the Pacific, including San Clementa 
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Island, which he visited to carry his investigations to their logical 
terminus. The work was continued up to September, 1804, except 
for an interval of a few months in the preceding year, when his tine 
was divided between Forts Hancock and Clark, in Texas. During 
his work on the boundary line he had the services of one assistant 
for « considerable part of the time, ns well as the voluntary aid of 
his associates on the survey. As a result of their combined industry 
about 30,000 specimens were collected and transmitted to the United 
States National Museum. The collections had been carefully made, 
to illustrate changes in the animals and plants in the various faunal 
reas through which the expedition passed, with the view of throw- 
ing some light on subspecific variation in them. 

‘At the close of the Mexican boundary work, Doctor Mearns was 
ordered to duty at Fort Myer, Virginia, with permission to study 
his collections at the National Museum, In the time at his disposal 
he made considerable progress in identifying the mammals, and in 
discriminating tho several life zones of the boundary line, In addi- 
tion to the faunal zones currently recognized he suggested several 
lesser geographical areas, which he termed “differentiation tracts.” 
He had planned an elaborate report on. the biology, geology, ete 
based on the boundary collections, and had accumulnted a yast 
amount of data and manuscript for this purpose, but Congress 
withheld the sum estimated to cover the cost of printing and illus- 
trations, and the project was reluctantly giyen up, ‘The first part 
of his report on the mammals, the only one thus far published, was 
issued in 1907): and contains upward of 500 pages, with many 
plates and text figures. It includes much introductory matter of a 
general nature, with an itinerary of the expedition, an account of 
the life areas, lists of the trees, etc. of the Mexican border, and is 
an excellent example of the careful and detailed methods of its 
author, 

In tho autumn of 1896, he devoted his vacation to field work in 
the Catskills, and to rambles in the vicinity of his old home, A 
paper entitled Notes on the Mammals of the Catskill. Mountains, 
New York, with general remarks on the Fauna and Flora of the 
Region,”* was based on investigations mado at this time. 

After u few months’ duty at Fort Clark, Texas, in 1897—1808, he was 
commissioned brigade surgeon (later ehief surgeon) of Volunteers, 
with the rank of major, in the Spanish-American War, serving 
until March 22, 1899, when he was honorably discharged and re- 
sumed his regular duties, His next station was Fort Adams, Rhode 
Island, where he served during parts of 1899-1900. While there 
he joined the Newport Natural History Society, and took an active 
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part in its work, especially in collecting information relative to the 
present and former status of the mammalian fauna of the State 
‘Toward the close of the year 1000, he suffered a nervous breakdown, 
probably complicated by earlier attacks of malaria, and was granted 
several months’ sick leave, part of which time he passed in Florida 
in an effort to regain his health. ‘Three months or more were spent 
in camp in the Kissimmee prairie region, and while there, in Feb- 
rary, 1901, he received notice of his advancement to surgeon, with 
the rank of major, Upon his return in May, much benefited by his 
outdoor life, he stopped at Washington and devoted several weeks 
to a study of the series of jaguars and other tropical American 
cats at the National Museum, the results of which appeared in a 
number of papers published during the next few months. 

‘At Fort Yellowstone, where he was on duty in 1002, he was purticu- 
Jnrly active in gathoring botanical material. It was here that he 
became aware of the destruction of bird and animal life through 
the presence of a heavy gus, supposed to be carbon dioxide, which 
settled in certain depressions and cavities of tho earth, causing the 
death of all small animals that ventured into them, In the course 
of a few months he detected 16 species of birds, numbering many 
individuals, that had perished in this manner, and he was of the 
opinion that “ hundreds, if not thousands” died from this cause dar- 
ing the year, He recorded the observations made here in a paper 
entitled * Feathers beside the Styx"; and, before leaving the park, 
he requested the superintendent to have the most dangerous spots 
provided with wire screens to prevent the birds entering them. 

Military service in the Philippines, which he visited in 1903-1904 
and again in 1905-1907, afforded Doctor Mearns his first oppor- 
tunity to study nature in an entirely new dress, The islands 

fa rich and varied fauna, with many areas still unexplored 
or but slightly known, while many problems bearing on the distribu- 
tion of species within the group remained to be solved. THe was 
largely responsible for the formation of the * Philippine Scientific 
“Association,” a society organized on July 27, 1903, and having as 
{ts chief object the promotion of scientific effort in tho Philippine 
Jslands, Tt was begun under the presidency of Major General 
Leonard Wood, a brond-minded officer, who encouraged every form 
of scientific endeavor, Mearns was a most active member of this 
1, and his quiet but effective powers of 
ey to estes others were the means of 
and information for later study, Durii 
the year covered by his first visit, he served as surgeon ih the mill 
tary department of Mindanao, where his time was fully occupied, 
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so much so, that it was often necessary for him to work far into 
the night to preserve specimens brought in to him during the day, 
In his official capacity he accompanied eight punitive expeditions 
against hostile Moros, but even under these circumstances his col- 
Iections continued to grow, through the cooperation of his associ- 
‘ates, Ethnological material, such as bolos and other native imple- 
ments and weapons, together with various editions of the Koran, 
were secured on these forays and utilized as specimens. He accom- 
panied Genoral Wood on threo trips of inspection to various islands, 
some of them zoologically unknown and rarely visited, and during 
parts of Juno and July, 1904, he ascended Mount Apo, the highest 
peak in the Philippines, where he made general. collections and 
secured much information of value. In the exploration of Mount 
‘Apo ho was anticipated by two English collectors, who had made 
collections there hardly year before. 

Hard work, combined with exposure in a tropical climate, had 
its effect, and in September, 1904, he was sent to the Army General 
Hospital at San Francisco, suffering from a complication of tropical 
parasitic disorders, He visited Washington after he had partially 
recovered his health, and took advantage of this opportunity. to 
study some of his Philippine material, and in a series of five papers 
issued in the early part of 1905, he described 6 new genera and 25 
new species of mammals, a new genus and 19 new species of birds, 
besides recording 8 species of birds not previously known from the 
islands, with notes on other of the rarer forms. Other new types 
embraced in his collections were made known by experts in several 
branches of zoology. 

On July 20, 1905, Mearns stopped at Guam, on his way back to 
the Philippines, and here he made the inevitable collection that 
attended his every pause, however brief, in a new locality. In the 
few hours spent. at Guam he obtained 23 birds and a variety of other 
material. To him every specimen had a potential scientific value, 
and if worth picking up at all was worth labeling with its full history. 
‘This applied to all material, whether in his own chosen field or noty 
his theory being that if a specimen proved to be of no interest it 
could be easily discarded at any time, 

During the two years of his second period of service in the Philip- 
pines he was enabled to reach many interesting and obscurely known 
islands, having the good fortune to accompany General Wood on 
tours of inspection to the northernmost and southernmost points 
of the Archipelago, but space forbids notice of other than his two 
chief exploits, In May, 1906, he was placed in command of a Bio 
logical and Geographical Reconnoissance of the Malindang Moun- 
tain Group,” in western Mindanao, which was organized to explore 
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and map the region and make collections of its natural products, 
‘This expedition, originally consisting of 21 white and 28 native 
carriers, left the old fort at Misumis, on May 9, and experienced 
many difficulties, ascending one spur of the mountain after another, 
only to discover that an impassuble gorge several thousand feet 
deep separated it from the main peak. By May 25 the party had 
become reduced to half its original number, through the departure of 
various members to the coast. ‘The remainder pushed on, and ab 
11.80 o’elock'on the morning of June 4 reached the top of Grand 
Malindang, the second highest point in the Philippines, and pro- 
viously tnvisited by civilized man. Tt was foggy and cold, but 
Doctor Mearns remained on the summit three days and nights to 
secure a good series of animal life of that altitude, The return’ to 
tho comist was comparatively uneventful and occupied only a few 
days, A good map of the region was propared, and a number of 
now animals and plants were discovered, including Malindangia, a 
new genus of birds, 

Ono achievement among Mearns's Philippine experiences stands 
out more prontinently than any other, namely, his ascent of Mount 
Halcon, which was undertaken at the worst season of the year. 
‘This notable expedition, headed by Doctor Mearns, was organized 
“under the direction and with the support of Major General Leonard 
Wood,” its object being to “determine some feasible route to the 
mountain, to ascend the highest peak, to secure us much data as 
posible, and to collect objects of natural history.” Eluor D. 
Merrill, botanist of the expedition, has fortunately given an account 
of this trip, and the extracts here quoted are from his paper. 

Hiatoon, the third highest peak tn the Phitippties, ts sftnated tn the north: 
central part of Mindoro, With no known tralls fending to It, surrounded by 
dense forests, cut off from the coast hy dificult riges and large rivers subject 
to enormous and appalling floods, It stood seemingly Inaccessible, Its location 
Is perhaps in the most hamid part of the Philippines, whore the ralas continae 
for nitio months in the year, Inn region geographleally quite unknown and 
Inhabited by a sparse fopmtation of entirely wild and very tlmld people, and on 
fan Island regarding avhich there ts n widespread and generally accepted ballet 
fi to Hts noheatthtoliess Although within 100 miles of anita and not more 
than 15 from Calapan, the capital of Atndoro, 90 far as I have been able to 
Hotermine it remalned unconquered up to the sear 1000 

John Whitehead, an English collector, who reached one of the out- 
Tying spurs of Halcon in the winter of 1895, wrote of this region: 

T have seen a goo deal of the Tropes, hut T never encountered such deluges, 
uch fricersant rato, oF such thousand of leeches 

‘The Mearns party, consisting of 11 whites and 22 natives, left Cala 
pan on November 1 for Subaan, where it began its journey inland. 
‘The expedition discovered several uncharted rivers, which had to be 
forded or crossed on rude bridges constructed by the party, and prog- 
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ress was impeded by the almost constant rains, the difficulties of trail 
cutting, and the swarms of leeches, the latter constituting 1 notorious 
drawback to travel in the forests of that region. The privations of 
the journey are graphically set forth by Merrill, who states that the 
expedition reached the summit on the afternoon of November 22, but 
remained only long enough to take aneroid readings and deposit 
record of the trip. ‘The return to the coast. was not without trouble, 
since nearly 14 days were required to reach Subaan. Carriers sent 
down in advance for food and supplies had not returned the remain- 
ing members were obliged to carry heavy londs; a bridge made by the 
party was washed away and had to be rebuilt; blinding rain con- 
tinued for days without pause; two men were lost for soveral days 
and later discovered in w hnlf-famished state; and all of the party. 
were on short rations. ‘These and other troubles were incidents of 
the return trip. At length, however, the party reached Subaan, 
December 5, after an absence of 40 days, The zoological results of 
the trip wero disappointing, since only by the exercise of great effort 
could specimens be prepared or saved from Inter destruction by mois- 
ture, Furthermore, Doctor Mearns noted that the mountain birds 
had descended to lower levels to escape the rains, and flocks of them 
were observed passing up the mountain side when the party was on 
its return to tho const. " 

Late in 1907, Doctor Mearns returned from the Philippines and 
was ondered to Fort Totten, New York, whero he remained nearly a 
year. While at this station he indulged ina garden and derived much 
‘atisfuction from growing a’ variety of vogetables and registering, in 
his notebooks the results of his toil, indicating the treatment, yield 
and value of each kind planted. Tt was at Fort Totten that ho 
became aware of the presence of the disease that finally brought his 
‘career to an end. 

In 1908, President Roosevelt planned an extensive hunting and 
scientific expedition to Afrion, and invited the Smithsonian Tnstitu- 
tion to participate, with the view of securing the best results in the 
preservation of both Iurge and small game. ‘The proposition was 
aceepted, and Doctor Mearns was suggested for the position of natu- 
alist, He agreed to undertake the journey, and on January 1, 1900, 
ho was retired, with the rank of lietitenant colonel, but “assigned to 
active city with his consent,” with orders to “ report in person to the 
Prosident of the United States for duty.” Concerning the objects of 
the expedition President Roosevelt wrote him: 

While our collections will be matnly of mammate ani birds, yot If we ean 
add. reptiles. and fresh-water fish, it will certainly be desirable. While not 
making. special effort in the collection of insects and plants, it will set be 
desirable to do all that can conventontly he done in those directions, 

Doctor Walentt recomnindet yon to me as belng the best field natural and 
collector in the Talted States; and as F-already knew well the admirable work 
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‘you had doue T waa only too glad to assent to the recommendation, and, accord 
ingly, at his request detailed you to take churge of the scientific work of the 
expedition, I know no one who could do it as well. 

‘Tho party, consisting of Colonel Roosevelt, his son Kermit, Doctor 
Mearns, and Messrs, Heller and Loring, sailed early in March, 1909, 
‘and was absent nearly a year, It traversed sections of British East 
‘Africa, where Mearns seized the opportunity to collect material on 
the slopes of Mount Kenia up to the snow line; Uganda, across which 
he journeyed on foot, to enable him to make better collections and 
observations; finally passing through the Lado Enclave, down the 
White Nile to the coast. ‘The course of the expedition and its results 
are matters of history, and it will suffice here to say that of the 
upward of 4,000 birds collected, over 8,000 were obtained by Doctor 
Mearns, who also secured many small mammals, plants, and other 
objects. 

‘Upon his return to Washington, Dr, Mearns began a general re- 
port on the birds and published several preliminary papers deserib- 
ing new forms obtained on the expedition, While thus engaged ho 
was requested by Mr. Childs Frick to undertake another African 
journey, which was to inclide Abyssinia and little traveled parts of 
eastorn Africa, Although less physically fitted to undertake difficult 
Journeys than formerly, the advantage of having more material for 
‘Comparison appealed to him, and he was unable to resist the temptn- 
tion, He became # member of this expedition, and the latter part of 
the year 1911 found him again in Africa, from which he returned in 
September, 1912. The party entered at Djibouti, French Somaliland, 
and traveled inland to Dire Daoua, thence to Addis Abeba, the 
‘Abyssinian capital, From thero it worked generally south by way of 
tho Abaya lakes, through the Galla country, making a loop round 
Lake Stephanie and skirting the south end of Lake Rudolf, and 
finally reached Nairobi. Part of the territory traversed was pre- 
viously unexplored, and the liberal collections made over the whole 
rotite enabled Doctor Mearns to add greatly to his knowledge of the 
birds of eastern Africa. In April, 1912, when the expedition was in 
a remote part of southern Abyssinia, his son, Louis Mearns, a most 
estimable and promising young man, who had accompanied him on 
mang lesser collecting trips, died in Baltimore, Maryland. ‘The news 
of this sad occurrence, which was withheld by his family until his 
return to the United States, proved a severe shock to him. 

With largely increased collections—the Frick expedition having 
added over 5,000 birds to his available material—Doctor Mearns 
again resumed his studies, intending to work up all of the African 
series together. He had been relieved from further active duty at the 
fend of the year 1910 and felt he could at last make his plans and 
move as he pleased. For years he had cherished the desire to settle 
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down to museum research, to work over his collections and complete 
reports long projected. ‘The opportunity was now at hand, but, alas! 
not to bo realized. ‘The privations and exposure of his many travels, 
together with the progress of his malndy, had so undermined his 
system that his vitality had reached « low ebb. He continued at work 
for two or three years, with ever widening periods of inability to 
reach his office, ‘Thinking to benefit his condition, he made several 
short field trips in this period, from which he returned without much 
improvement, and at length he succumbed, in the midst of his greatest 
undertaking, surrounded by a wealth of material that was largely 
tho result of his own industry. He passed away at tho Walter Reod 
Army General Hospital, in Washington, November 1, 1916, leaving 
his mother, widow, daughter, and a large number of friends to mourn 
his loss, 

Doctor Mearns was of an exceedingly generous disposition, one who 
had no desire to retain the fruits of his labor for his own glory and 
ssitisfuction, but. preferred to donate them to museums where they 
would be accessible to all for study. His eartier collections, made 
up to 1801, went to the American Museum of Natural History, and 
liter ones were given with equal liberality to the United ‘States 
National Museum. Of shells, and probably other objects collected in 
large quantity, he distributed sets to yarious museums, while « series 
of human skeletons and crania from the cliff dwellings at Fort Verde 
was sont to the Army Medical Museum. An inkling of the im- 
portance of his contributions may be gathered from the statement of 
Standley (1917), who wri 

Aw naturallst of the Mexican Tloundary Survey of 1892-08 he collected oF had 
collected under his direction the tnrgest and best representation ever obtained, 
Consisting of severa! thousand nurubers, of the flora of that part of the Waited 
States wnd Mexican houndary which extends from 1 Paso, Texas, to San Diego, 
California, Doctor Mearns mcured ls what Is undoubtedly the largeRt series 
of plants ever obtalned in the Yellowstone National Park, and fn wdition he col 
lected extensively In the Philippines, Arlzona, Florida, Rhode sland, tin- 
nesota, and sonthern New York. All his collections are deposited In the United 
States National Museuni, and probably: no one person has eontethuted « larger 
number of plants to that tnstitution, 

Hollister, in 1913, referring to Philippine mammals, said that of 
1,404 specimens in the National Museum, * probably by far the largest: 
collection from the archipelago in any museum,” Doctor Mearns had 
given 1,012, More impressive figures may be cited in the case of 
birds, when it is known that more than one-tenth of the total number 
of specimens of birds in the United States National Museum were 
either collected or contributed by him. 

‘The published writings of Doctor Mearns number about 195 titles, 
chiefly on biological subjects, although medicine, archwology, and 
biography are also represented. Fifty or more new species of animals 
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and plants have been namedl in his honor, as well as three genera, the 
Jatter constituting a rather unusual distinction. Mearnsia, a treo of 
tho myrtle family, is a native of the slopes of Mount Haleon, and 
the samo namo has been conferred on a rare swift from the island of 
‘Mindanao, while Mearnsella commemorates a genus of fishes from 
the last-named locality. 

Doctor Mearns was a patron of the American Museum of Natural 
History; associate in Zoology af the National Museum correspondent 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia; fellow of the 
‘American Ornithologists’ Union s member of the National Geographic 
Society, of the Biological Society of Washington, of the Linnwan 
Socioty of New York, and of various other societies. 

‘For one who had engnged in many difficult journeys, Doctor Mearns 
was of rather frail build, not more than 5 feot 4 inches in height, 
and probably never weighed much in excess of 140 pounds, but he was 
blessed with a spirit of determination that enabled him to accom 
plish nearly every task he undertook. Withal, Ine was modest, and 
Tnassuming in demeanor and seldom referred to his own exploits, 
Dut was a good auditor and always interested in the experiences of 
his friends, He avoided arguments and never indulged in criticism 
of others; was fair and impartial in his appraisement: of men. He 
Yeas always willing to seek advico and give weight to the opinions of 
others, Serene and placid in disposition, cheerful and optimistic 
in temperament, he was fond of the beautiful in naturo und art, even 
‘of poctry, yet philosophical and analytical and systematic by nature. 
‘As a friend, he was sympathetic, generous, steadfast, and intensely 
loyal. 





WILLIAM BULLOCK CLARK” 


Dr, William Bullock Clark, profesor of geology in the Johns 
Mopkins Cniversity, eminent for his contributions to geology, died 
suddenly from apoplesy on July 27, 1917, at his summer home at 
North Haven, Maine. 

William Bullock Clark wits born at Brattleboro, Vermont, De- 
cetnber 15, 1800, His parents were Barna A. and Helen (Bullock) 
lark. Among his early ancestors were Thomas Clark, who came 
to Plymouth, Massachusetts, in the ship Ann in 1628 and who was 
several times elected deputy to the general court of Plymouth Col- 
ony; Richard Bullock, who same to Salem, Massuchusetts, in 16135 
John Howland, a member of council, assistant to the governor, and 
several times deputy to the general court of Plymouth Colony, whé 
caine to Plymouth in the Mayflower in 1620; John Tilly, who like- 
wise came in the Mayflower; and John Gorham, captain of Massa- 
chusetts troops in King Philip's War. Among later ancestors were 
William Bullock, colonel of Massachusetts troops in the French and 
Indian War, and Daniel Stewart, a minuteman at the Battle of Lex- 
ington in 1770. 

Clark studied under private tutors and at the Brattleboro High 
School, from which he graduated in 1879. He entered Amherst Col- 
Jew in the antumn of 1880 and graduated with the degree of A. B. 
in 1884. He immediately went to Germany and from 188k to 1887 
pursued geological studies at the University of Munich, from which 
he received the degree of doctor of philosophy in 1887. Subsequently 
he studied at Berlin and London, spending much time in the field with 
members of the geological surveys of Prussia and Great Britain, 

Before leaving Munich Doctor Clark was offered and accepted the 
position of instructor in the Johns Hopkins University. He was in- 
structor from 1887 to 1889, associate from 1889 to 1892, associate 
professor from 1892 to 1894, and professor of geology and head of 
the department from 1804 until the time of his death. He had been 
for a loug time a member of the academic council—the governing 
body of the university—and always took a very active interest in its 
affairs, acting as one of the committee of administration while the 
university was without a president. 
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Tn 1888 he was also appointed an. assistant, geologist on the United 
States Geological Survey and detailed for work on the Cretaceous 
and Tertiary formations of the ‘Atlantic Coastal Plain. At the same 
time he was requested to prepare the correlation bulletin on the 
Tocene, one of a scries of reports which were présented to the Inter- 
national Geological Congress in Washington in 1891, Professor: 
Clark spent the summer of 1889 in a study of the Eocene deposits of 
the far West, while tho remaining period was occupied in the investi- 
gation of the Eocene formations of the Atlantic border, He was 
Bvanced to geologist on the staff of tho United States Geological 
Survey in 1894 and held this position until 1907, since which time 
he has acted as cooperating geologist. 

Professor Clark organized the Maryland State Weather Service 
in 1892, of which be was appointed the director and held the po- 
tion epntinuously until his death, In 1896 he organized the Mary- 
Jana Geological Survey, and had been State geologist since’ tho 
fatablishient of that bureau, ‘The geological survey was enlarged in 
scope in 1808 by the addition of a high: sion, which was ins 
ctrusted to investigate and report on the conditions of the roads of 
the State and the best means for their improvement, and Professor 
Clark und his associates through their publications and addresses 
roused much interest in the subject. throughout the State, In 1904 
the duties of the highway division were much in d by the 
ippropriation of $200,000 annually, to be met by a similar amount 
fro the coftaties, for the building of State-nid ronds by the survey. 
‘A atim exceeding $200,000 was also subsequently appropriated for the 
building, ut the expense of the State alone, of a highway connecting 
Tultimore and Washington, ‘The duties of the highway division 
‘wero transferred in 1910 to a nevly organized State ronds commis. 
sion, of which Professor Clark was made a member and which posi- 
tion he held until 1914, Nearly $2,000,000 had been expensed, 
uworer, by the State geological survey in the supervision and build- 
ing of roads up to the date of the transfer. 

‘Linder an act of the legislature passed in 1900 Professor Clark was 
appointed commissioner for Maryland by the governor to represent 
the Stato in the resurvey of the Maryland-Pennsylvania boundary 
caosnonly known as the Mason and Dixon line. ‘This survey. was 
completed four years Inter and an elaborate report prepared. In 
106 he was made a member of the Maryland State Board of For- 
extry, and elected as its executive offcer, which position he held at 
the Hime of his death. ‘The governor appointed him in 1908 a mem- 
ber of the State conservation commission. 

‘Professor Clark organized and directed the preparatios 
Guitints exits of Maryland mineral rescarcer at ie eae 
Charleston, St; Louis, Jamestown, and San Francisco expositions in 
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1901, 1902, 1904, 1907, and 1915. These exhibits attracted much 
‘attention at the time and received a large number of conspicuous: 
awards. The exhibits have been permanently installed as a State 
mineral exhibit at the statehouse in Annapolis. 

When President Roosevelt invited the governors of the States to 
‘a conference on conservation at the White House in May, 1908, it 
was arranged that each governor should appoint three advisers to 
accompany him, Professor Clark was one of the Maryland advisers 
and took part in the conference. 

After tho great Baltimore firo in 1904 the mayor of the city ap- 
pointed Professor Clark a member of an emergency committee to 
prepare plans for the rehabilitation of the burnt district and for 
several months he served as vice chairman of the important sub- 
committee on streets, parks, and docks, whose plans resulted in the 
grout changes subsequently carried out. ‘Tho following year he was 
appointed by the mayor a member of a committee to devise a plan 
for » sewerage.system for the city which hus resulted in the build 
ing of the present modern system of sewers. Again in 1909 the 
mayor also appointed him a member of a committee for devising a 
plan for the development of a eivie center for Baltimore. 

Since 1901 Professor Clark had been president of the Honry Wat 
son Children’s Aid Society of Baltimore and was a delegate to tho 
Whito House conference called by President Roosevelt in February, 
1909, to consisler the subject of the dependent child. To was also a 
momber of the executive committee of the State tuberculosis associa= 
tion and w vice president and chairman of the executive committes 
of the federated charities of Baltimore, 

Numerous scientific societies elected him to membership, among 
them the National Academy of Sciences, of which he was chairman 
of the geological section, the American Philosophical Society, 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, the Deutsche Geologische Gesell- 
shaft, the Washington Academy of Sciences, Paliiontologische 
Gesellschaft, and the American Association for the Advancement. of 
Science. He was councilor and treasurer of the Geological Society 
of America at the time of his death, In 1904 he was elected « for- 
eign correspondent of the Geological Society of London. He was 
also president of the Association of State Geologists, Amherst con- 
ferred on him the degree of LL. D. in 1908. He had numerous offers 
from other institutions, perhaps the most important being the pro- 
fessorship and head of the department of geology at Harvard Unie 
versity, but all of thee were refused, and his devotion to Hopkins 
and the ideals for which it stood was unswerving, 

At the time of the International Geological Congress in St. Peters- 
burg in 1897 Professor Clark was an official delegate from the 
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United States and spent several months in an extended trip through 
Russia and its Provinces, In 1906 he spent the summer on an ex~ 
edition to central Alaska, visiting the region to the north of Prince 
William Sound, He traveled extensively in western America snd 
Mexico, reaching distant portions of the western Sierra Madre dis- 
trict. 

‘With the ontbreak of the war Professor Clark became actively in- 
terested in problems of defense and economic preparedness, Te was 
appointed a momber of the National Research Council and ws 
chaignan of the subcommittee on road materials and a member of 
the committee on camp sites and water supplies. Ho was also chair 
man of the committee on highways and natural resources of the 
Maryland Council of Defense. 

‘Profesor Clark made numerous contributions to geological litera- 
ture, his work being confined largely to the Cretaceous and Tertiary 
formations of the Atlantic Coastal Plain md the Carboniferous de- 
posits of the central Appalachian region. Professor Clark's chief 
paleontological interest was centered in the Echinoides, to the elu 
Uation of which group he published soveral monographs. One of hi 
tonuments will be the series of reports of the Maryland Geological 
Survey, which set a new standard for Stato publications both as to 
subject matter and bookmaking. ‘The systematic reports in which 
ho was most interested will be of perennial service to science, 

‘He was a member of numerous clubs, including the University, 
Maryland, of which ho was a vice president, Baltimore County, 
Johns Hopkins, and City Clubs of Baltimore and the Cosmos Club 
‘of Washington. 

Ho was married October 12, 1892, to Ellen Clarke Strong, daugh- 
ter of the late Edward A. Strong, of Boston, and had four children, 
Faward Strong, Helen, who was recently married to Capt. H. Find- 
lay French, Atherton, and Marion, all of whom survive him, 

‘Professor Clark’s administrative ability and professional attain~ 
ments are largely responsible for the extensive development of Mary- 
Jand’s mineral resources, and his loss will be severely felt in all quar- 
tera He was always keonly interested in the educational value of 
the work of the various State bureaus which he directed and had 
just finished writing « geography of Maryland for school-teachers, 
‘nt tho time of his death he was engaged in writing a report on the 
‘underground waters of the State and another on the coals, 
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